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PREFATORY NOTE 


This Eeport to the National Ciyic Federation Commission on 
Public Ownership and Operation has been prepared in pursuance 
of a resolution adopted October 5/ 1905, when the Committee on 
Investigation was appointed and instructed to make a thorough and 
comprehensive examination into the subject, and to prepare a full 
report of its findings for consideration and discussion. The first 
of the three volumes — Part I., Volume I. — contains the final con- 
clusions of the Committee and the general summaries of evi- 
dence upon the various phases of the subject. The second volume 
— Part II., Volume I. — is devoted to the reports of the experts upon 
conditions in the United States. The third volume — Part IL, 
Volume II. — is devoted similarly to the situation in Great Britain — 
the European country selected for investigation. 



ERRATA 


The following errors have been noted as the volume was pass- 
ing through the press : 

Page 127, line 29 from the top : 

Does should read “ did/^ 

Page 127, line 5 from the bottom : 

Only 8 should read only 9/^ 

Page 127, lines 3 and 4 from the bottom : 

Denver should be added to this list of cities. 

Page 128, line 5 from the top : 

30 should read 29.^^ 

Page 128, line 6 from the top : 

14,909,071 should read 14,786,550 ” 

Page 128, line 7 from the top : 

16,553,850 should read 16,426,929.^^ 

Page .^5, line 2 from top of table should read: 

Cleveland 65,766 $171,200.00 $2.60"^ 

Page 169, line 5 from the top: 

After examined insert in this country.^^ • 

Page 169, line 5 from the bottom: 

Omit agreed upon.^^ 

Page 172, line 15 below the table : 

Indeterminate should read intermediate.^^ 

Page 177, line 16 from the bottom : 

Exclude it should read exclude interest.^^ 

Page 185, line 5 from the top : 

Benefit of” should read evidence of.” 

Page 185, line 13 from the top : 

Prom ” should read by.” 

Page 185, of ” should be omitted from chief lipi of subhead. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD A. MOFFETT. 


Until the ITational Civic Federation took up the question, no 
definite effort had been made to determine impartially and scienti- 
fically the relative merits of private and public ownership and 
operation of public utilities. A basis upon which to found discus^ 
sion and conclusions for the guidance of future policy respecting 
this growing question was wanting. As to what measure of success 
had attended municipal ownership and operation in any particular 
instance, there was the widest divergence of opinion. Those who 
believed in public ownership and operation confidently asserted that 
the adoption of their ideas would greatly promote the purity of Am- 
erican civic conditions and advance the welfare of the people. This 
the believers in private ownership and operation as stoutly denied. 

Wlien, in September, 1905, the announcement was made by 
the National Civic Federation that it would undertake an in- 
vestigation of the question in the United States and Europe, men 
prominently identified with both sides of this great subject came 
forward and volunteered their services. Public service corporations 
and leading advocates of municipal ownership showed equal desire 
to have the question disassociated from the many false ideas with 
which it had been surrounded. 

A commission having a membership of one hundred and fifty 
men widely known as publicists, corporation chiefs and leaders of 
labor was formed. This representative body, known as the Com- 
mission on Public Ownership and Operation, held its first meeting 
at Columbia University, New York, on October 5, 1905. Officers 
were chosen, also an Executive Committee, and a Committee on In- 
vestigation (see preceeding pages for names). This last-named com- 
mittee was charged with the duty of making the actual investigation, 
with authority to engage the requisite professional assistance. In 
order to insure the greatest possible degree of impartiality, this com- 
mittee was formed of persons, about equally divided into three 
groups, those regarded as pros,^^ those as antis, and those who 
were classified as having taken no pronounced position whatever. 
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(This committee observed the same rule in the selection of its sub- 
committees.) The scope of the investigation was also indicated^ 
it being understood that the details of the same should be developed 
by the committee. Practically unanimous was the sentiment^, that 
inasmuch as political and other conditions in the United Kingdom 
were more nearly comparable to similar conditions in the United 
States than were those in other European countries, therefore the 
investigation abroad should be limited to Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The public utilities decided upon for investigation, as con- 
ducted by private companies and by municipalities, were Gas, 
Electric Lighting and Power, Water, and Street Eailways.* 
Immediately after the adjournment of the Commission, the 
Committee on Investigation, otherwise known as the Committee 
of Twenty-one, held its initial meeting, the Hon. M. E. Ingalls 
presiding. A committee, known as the Sub-Committee of Five, 
was appointed to prepare a scheme of investigation and procedure 
and to supervise the work when the full committee was not in 
session. 

A comprehensive scheme of investigation prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Five was reported to the Committee of Twenty-one at 
its second meeting, November 27, 1906. With certain amendments, 
the report was adopted unanimously. In brief the plan provided : 

(1) The particular public utilities to be investigated in 
this country and Europe, namely, Gas, Electric Lighting 
AND Power, Street Eailwats, and Water, whether privately 
or publicly owned, to be considered in their broad relations to 
the municipality, the consumer and the citizen generally. 

(2) An investigation to proceed along the following 
definite lines : 

1. Franchises of Private Companies ; 

2. Public Supervision by Governmental Authorities ; 

* The investigation of street railways was confined to the United 
Kingdom, for the reason that in the United States there was none under 
public operation. The investigation of water works was restricted to 
the United States because the number of municipal water works was so 
large, and because the long period for which they had been operated in- 
sured a great amount of data. It was believed also that by confining the 
foreign investigation to Gas, Electric Lighting and Power, and Street 
Railways, public utilities that had been municipalized to a far greater 
extent than they had been in this country, it would be more conducive 
to the purpose of the investigation. 
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3. History of Municipal Ownersliip; 

4. Effect of Public and Private management upon; 

(a) Political conditions, 

(b) Conditions of labor, 

(c) Character of service, 

(d) Price of service, 

(e) Cost of service, 

(f) Economy of management, 

(g) Improvement in service and methods, 

(h) Financial results, etc. 

(3) The selection of a number of public and private 
plants for examination. 

(4) The appointment of experts to report upon the 
various topics above named, and any others which might have 
in their judgment a bearing upon the question of municipal 
ownership. 

At the next meeting of the Committee of Twenty-one upon 
January 10, 1906, the committee submitted a full report upon the 
plan and scope of the investigation in the United States, which 
was approved. It was then authorized to employ experts for the 
execution of the plan adopted and to arrange for a similar investiga- 
tion in Europe. 

Following this, schedules containing the questions to be an- 
swered for each, undertaking were prepared, experts were selected 
to investigate the various subjects and the actual work begun. As 
a further effort that the investigation miglit be as impartial as 
possible, and that the technical reports submitted to the committee 
might be accepted by all, it was decided to appoint one expert 
nominated by the ‘^^pros” and one by the antis these two to 
work side by side and prepare a joint report. In a few instances 
where both pros and antis could agree upon a single expert, 
two were not named. The apportionment of the work of expert 
investigation in the United States was as follows: 

Professor John H. Gray, general history, franchises, legis- 
lation and public supervision — Schedule I — all undertakings; 

Professor John E. Commons and Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 
labor and polities — Schedule II — all undertakings ; - 

Mr. Dabney H. Maury, engineering aspects — Schedule 
III — all water works; 

Mr. Alfred E. Forstall and Mr. Frederick Burnett, engi- 
neering aspects — Schedule III — all gas works; 
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Mr. Charles B. Phelps, Jr. and Mr. Theodore Stebbins, 
engineering aspects — Schedule III — all electric lighting plants 
outside of Massachusetts; 

Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell & Co., financial matters — 
Schedule IV — all undertakings ; 

Mr. Charles E. Prichard and Mr. Alton P. Adams, elec- 
tric lighting in Massachusetts — Schedules I, II, III and IV; 

Professor Leo S. Eowe, the history of the municipal gas 
works of Philadelphia; 

Mr. Walter L. Fischer, the municipal electric light plant 
of Chicago. This report was prepared by Mr. William Hard. 
The undertakings chosen for investigation in the United States 
were those in the following cities : 


Public. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
Eichmond, Va. 


GAS. 

Private. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Public. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Chicago, 111. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WATEE, 

Private. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Utica, N. Y. 


ELECTEIC LIGHTING 
Public. 

Chicago, 111. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

South Norwalk, Conn. 

Detroit, Mich. 


AND POWEE. 

Private. 
Chicago, 111. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Public. 

Danvers. 

Holyoke. 

Westfield. 

Marblehead. 

Peabody. 

Taunton. 

Chicopee. 

North Attleboro. 


ELECTEIC PLANTS. 

Private. 

Nortlianiption. 

Fitchburg. 

Salem. 

Beverly. 

Gardner. 

Abington and Eockland. 
Attleboro. 

Uxbridge and Northbridge. 
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While the corps was taking the field in the United States and 
other preliminary work being undertaken, arrangements were also 
being made to initiate the work abroad. In February, Dr. Milo E. 
Maltbie sailed for London, where he^was joined early in March 
by Mr. J. W. Sullivan. These members had been selected to direct 
the work of the engineers and accountants in the investigation to 
be made abroad. 

In March, 1906, the Committee on Investigation took the field, 
follovriing up the experts, who had by this time gotten well into 
their work. The first city visited by the committee was Wheeling, 
W. Va. As the experts progressed with their duties, visits were 
made by the committee to several of the American cities selected. 
This work of inspection continued until May of that year, when 
the committee sailed for Great Britain and Ireland. 

The members who participated in the foreign investigation 
were Messrs. Ingalls, Goodnow, Walton Clark, Bemis, Maltbie, 
Parsons, Sullivan, Healy, MclSTulty, Winchester, Edgar, Commons, 
Gray, W. J. Clark, and Moffett. The committee at once proceeded 
upon its duties, so thoroughly had the two members to whom had 
been entrusted the work of preparing the way, performed their task. 

In the division of the work the same principles were followed 
in Great Britain as in the United States, a joint report being pre- 
pared by two experts, one nominated by the pros and the other 
by the antis, except in a few instances where one person was 
acceptable to both sides. The names of the experts and the ap- 
portionment of the field were as follows : 

Dr. Milo K. Maltbie, general history, franchises, legisla- 
tion and public supervision— Schedule I — all undertakings; 

Professor John E. Commons and Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 
labor and politics — Schedule II — all undertakings ; 

Mr. William ISTewbigging, consulting engineer, Manches- 
ter; and Mr. J. B. Klumpp, inspecting engineer of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia; the engineering aspects 
— Schedule III — all gas works; 

Mr. A. B. Winchester, of the South Forwalk Electric 
Lighting Plant and Mr. J. B. Klumpp, the engineering aspects 
— Schedule III — all electricity supply works ; 

Mr. Norman McD. Crawford, consulting engineer, Hart- 
ford; and Mr. J. H. Woodward, of Preece & Cardew, London; 
engineering aspects — Schedule III — all tramways; 

Mr. E. C. James, accountant of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Philadelphia; and Mr. E. H. Turner, of 
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Astbury^ Turner & Co., chartered accountants, Manchester; 
financial matters — Schedule IV — all undertakings. 

The undertakings selected for examination were as followa : 


Public. 

Glasgow. 

Manchester. 

Birmingham. 

Leicester. 


GAS. 

Private. 

London: South Metropolitan Gas 
Co. 

ISTewcastle and Gateshead. 

Sheffield. 


ELECTEIC LIGHTING AND POWEE. 


Public. 

Private. 

Glasgow, 

Newcastle — Both companies. 

Manchester. 

London: Westminster Co. 

London: Borough of St. 

St. James and Pall Mall Co. 

Pancras. 

Central Co. 

Liverpool. 

City of London Co. 

TEAMWAYS. 

Public. 

Private. 

Glasgow. 

Dublin. 

Manchester. 

Norwich. 

Liverpool. 

London : London United Tramways 

London : Southern System 

Bristol. 


of the London County 
Council. 


In its inspection of each plant visited, as was the procedure 
in America also, the committee was accompanied by the experts^ 
and in this way many things that would otherwise have been over-^ 
looked were carefully noted. At the end of each day it was the 
practice to hold a meeting of the committee for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the experts regarding the particular plant visited that 
day. 

In order that no dependable source of information should 
go unavailed of two hearings were held at London, before which 
appeared leading British advocates and opponents of municipal 
owmership, the proceedings of which, in condensed form, are given 
in these volumes. Among those who participated were the Et. Hon. 
Lord Avebury, and the Hon. T. McKinnon Wood, Progressive 
Leader, London County Council. The proceedings of these hear- 
ings quite fully show how Municipal Trading is regarded in the 
United Kingdom, from opposite viewpoints. Conferences were also 
Vol. I.— 2. 
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had with, the Et. Hon, John Burns, Member of Parliament and 
President of the Local Government Board, with the officers of the 
London Board of Trade and other public officials and associations. 

Great was the interest in the work of the committee. Mu- 
nicipalities and public service companies placed at the command 
of the investigators every facility for the promotion of their work. 
The press published each day the doings of the committee, and 
the metropolitan dailies editorially commented upon the enterprise 
and public spiritedness of the National Civic Federation in under- 
taking so great a work. At each city visited the committee was 
given a banquet, and, so far as its crowded itinerary would 
permit, other entertainment was generously provided. 

In all, six months^ time was consumed in making the foreign 
investigation. 

Before leaving London the committee adopted a plan whereby 
the data gathered and yet to be gathered should be compiled in 
concise and convenient form in order to facilitate the preparation 
of its report; and which plan is briefly outlined here so that the 
relation of each of the several reports and articles appearing in 
these volumes, may be conveniently understood. The compilation 
was to be done by a sub-Committee of Pour composed equally of 
members believed to represent opposite sides of the question of 
Municipal Ownership : Profs. Edward W. Bemis and Frank Parsons, 
and Messrs. Walton Clark and Charles L. Edgar.* Dr. Milo K. 
Maltbie was requested to prepare a history of Parliamentary action 
an relation to the municipal utilities under investigation; Prof. 
Frank J. Goodnow, a report on political conditions in the mu- 
nicipalities of the United Kingdom as compared with similar condi- 
tions in the cities of the United States, the same to include a 
discussion of the relation of such political conditions to public and 
private operation of the particular municipal utilities. Subse- 
quently Mr. Walter L. Fisher was requested to prepare a similar 
report on American Municipalities. 

The committee concluded its visits to American cities some 
lime after its return from abroad, by making a tour of Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia. In these cities, as in the case of the 
^cities visited before the committee sailed for Europe, every courtesy 

* Afterward a change became necessary in the personnel of this com- 
mittee, owing to the fact that Prof. Parsons had been taken seriously 
111 and that Mr. Edgar could not spare the necessary time. Dr. Maltbie 
Sullivan were chosen to fill the vacancies, hut later Prof. 
Parsons and Mr. Edgar were able to return to the work. 
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was sliowD. the investigators, and entertainment was provided them 
by public officials, heads of public service corporations, and various 
public bodies. When the experts had about finished their work of 
inspection, and the several sub-committees theirs of compilation, 
etc., a meeting was held in Few York city. May, 1907. The 
primary object of this meeting was to ascertain to what extent the 
committee was in agreement. Such was the degree of unanimity 
manifested that within a few weeks another meetiag — ^the final — 
was held in the same city. At this meeting a Majority Eeport, 
signed by nineteen members, was adopted. Subsequently a Minority 
Eeport was submitted by Mr. Walton Clark, President of the 
Franklin Institute and Third Vice-President of the United Ga« 
Improvement Company. 

These reports and all the matter spoken of, including the ex- 
tensive data gathered by the corps of engineers and accountants, 
will be found in these volumes. Taken in the aggregate, this pub- 
lished matter represents a full two years of labor, and the ex- 
penditure of considerable money. If this investigation will have 
thrown any light upon the question with which it has dealt, those 
who gave unselfishly of their time and those who as unselfishly gave 
of their means, will have cause to feel amply repaid for their hearty, 
eo-operation. 
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REPORT TO THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDER- 
ATION COMMISSION ON PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


Your Committee on Investigation beg to report as follows: 

After our appointment on October 5^ 1905^ we met and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to prepare a plan of procedure and inves- 
tigation. It -was decided that the Committee should visit a num- 
ber of undertakings in certain American cities^ and then should 
go abroad and make a similar investigation in certain cities 
in Great Britain^ comparing the methods and results of municipal 
and private ownership. Much attention was given to the investi- 
gation in Great Britain, because it was felt that the American pub- 
lic was not so familiar with conditions abroad as at home, and be- 
cause in the contests that have been wmged for public ownership, 
allusion has always been made and prominence given to conditions 
in British cities. 

Your Committee decided to employ both company and munic- 
ipal men as experts, so that when investigating a gas plant, for ex- 
ample, there should be ordinarily one expert who had been employed 
by a private gas company and another to act with him, who had 
been employed by a municipality. A long series of questions was 
prepared and various special reports were called for, some from the 
members of the Committee who were detailed for this purpose and 
some , from outside experts employed to investigate specific mat- 
ters. All of these reports and schedules have been carefully pre- 
pared and are published herewith. While it may appear upon a 
superficial glance that there is too much of this work, we trust it 
will be appreciated by the student and by those particularly inter- 
ested, and that these statistics and reports will do great good in the 
future as works of reference upon this important subject. 
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We wisli here, at the beginning of our report, to tender our 
sincere thanks to the gentlemen in charge of the public utilities in 
the cities we visited in the United States and Great Britain for 
their polite attention and thoughtful consideration. Nothing could 
have been fairer or kinder than the treatment that they gave us. 
We examined their plants; w^e asked for detailed reports upon a 
long list of matters, which were cheerfull}^ given. Whatever may 
be our opinion of the merits of municipal or private ownership, 
we are unanimous that no more courteous treatment could have 
been accorded anyone. 

It is difficult to give positive answers of universal application 
to the questions arising as to the success or failure of municipal 
ownership as compared with private ownership. The local condi- 
tions affecting particular plants are in many cases so peculiar as 
to make a satisfactory comparison impossible, and it is very dif- 
ficult to estimate the allowance that should be made for these local 
conditions. Por instance, in making deductions from the financial 
conditions of Wheeling, as affected by its gas plant, as compared 
with those of Atlanta and Norfolk with their private plants, allow- 
ance must be made for the presence of natural gas in Wheeling. 
Again, in comparing the public water works of Syracuse with the 
private water works of Indianapolis from the point of view of the 
success or failure of municipal operation, geographical conditions 
must be taken into ^ consideration. The situation at Syracuse is 
extremely favorable to the establishment of an efficient plant with 
comparatively little effort on the part of its management. At India- 
napolis the conditions are unfavorable. In Syracuse the water 
flows to the city by gravity; in Indianapolis it must be pumped. 
So we might go through the various cities here and abroad that 
have been visited and show that the results were affected favorably 
or unfavorably by special conditions applicable to each city. 

Further, the difficulty of reaching satisfactory results by the 
comparative method is not confined to special or local conditions. 
It is true, as well, of much broader questions. Thus any attempt 
to compare municipal with private electric light plants in the 
United States would be fruitless if allowance were not made for 
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the fact that in most cases such municipal plants are confined to 
street lighting and may not do commercial business. Allowance 
must be made also for the fact that many municipal plants have 
had a struggle to exist in the face of unsympathetic public opinion. 
Again, in England consideration must be given to the fact that the 
municipal electric light and street railway plants have permanent 
rights, while the rights of the private companies operating these 
particular utilities are limited as to the length of their existence, 
many street railway franchises expiring twenty-one years after they 
were granted. 

Finally, not only must it be borne in mind that the social and 
political conditions which characterize the two countries find ex- 
pression in their private and public systems, but we must consider 
the difference in the nature of the two peoples which causes them 
to adopt different ideas and views as to the expediency of certain 
things. In other words, a measure of success in the municipal man- 
agement of public utilities in England should not be regarded as 
necessarily indicating that the municipal management of the same 
utilities in this country would be followed by a like measure of 
success. Conditions are quite different in the two countries, as will 
be seen from an examination of the various reports that follow. 

We have asked certain members to prepare reports on special 
subjects, which are annexed hereto, giving the results of their ex- 
amination and their interpretation of the facts. Professor John 
E. Commons and Mr. J. W. Sullivan have prepared reports upon 
labor conditions under public and private operation, each looking at 
the question from a somewhat different point of view. Professor 
B. W. Bemis and Professor Frank Parsons, whose favorable opin- 
ion of municipal operation is well known, have prepared a report 
giving their views and deductions from an examination of the 
facts. Mr. Walton Clark, the Vice President of the United Gas 
Improvement Company of Philadelphia, and Mr. Charles L. Edgar, 
President of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton, have given their views, looking at the problem from the 
position of the other side. The opinions presented differ some- 
what, but the summaries will serve to guide the public in form- 
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ing their own conclnsions. Professor Prank J. Goodnow and Mr. 
Walter L. Fisher have written of the conditions existing in Great 
Britain and the United States with reference to legislation, govern- 
ment, etc. These statements from members of your Committee^ 
who have been over the schedules and reports of the experts and 
who have personally examined the different plants, are presented 
so that every one may have the benefit of their actual observation 
and experience, and their views as to the failure or success of dif- 
ferent municipal and company undertakings. We have also pub- 
lished the reports by our special experts, thus presenting the 
facts from which each may form his own opinion. 

There are some general principles which we wish to present 
as practically the unanimous sentiment of our Committee. 

First, we wish to emphasize the fact that the public utilities 
studied are so constituted that it is impossible for them to be reg- 
ulated by competition. Therefore, they must be controlled and 
regulated by the government ; or they must be left to do as they 
please ; or they must be operated by the public. There is no other 
course. None of us is in favor of leaving them to their own wili,» 
and the question is whether it is better to regulate or to operate. 

There are no particular reasons why the financial results from 
private or public operation should be different if the conditions are 
the same. In each case it is a question of the proper man in charge 
of the business and of local conditions. 

We are of the opinion that a public utility which concerns the 
health of the citizens should not be left to individuals, where the 
temptation of profit might produce disastrous results, and therefore 
it is our judgment that undertakings in which the sanitary motive 
largely enters should be operated by the public. 

We have come to the conclusion that municipal ownership of 
public utilities should not be extended to revenue-producing indus- 
tries which do not involve the public health, the public safety, pub- 
lic transportation, or the permanent occupation of public streets or 
grounds, and that municipal operation should not be undertakem 
solely for profit. 
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We are also of the opinion that all future grants to private 
companies for the construction and operation of public utilities 
.•should be terminable after a certain fixed period^ and that mean- 
while cities should have the right to purchase the property for 
operation, lease or sale, paying its fair value. 

To carry out these reeomraendations effectively and to protect 
the rights of the people, we recommend that the . various states 
should give to their municipalities the authority, upon popular vote 
under reasonable regulations, to build and operate public utilities, 
or to build and lease the same, or to take over works already con- 
structed. In no other way can the people be put upon a fair trad- 
ing basis and obtain from the individual companies such rights as 
they ought to have. We believe that this provision will tend to 
make it to the enlightened self-interest of the public utility com- 
panies to furnish adequate service upon fair terms, and to this 
extent will tend to render it unnecessary for the public to take 
over the existing utilities or to acquire new ones. 

Furthermore, wm recommend that provision be made for a 
competent public authority, with power to require for all public 
utilities a uniform system of records and accounts, giving all finan- 
cial data and all information concerning the quality of service and 
the cost thereof, which data shall be published and distributed to 
the public like other official reports ; and also that no stock or bonds 
for public utilities shall be issued without the approval of some 
competent public authority. 

We also recommend the consideration of the sliding scale, 
which has proved successful in some cases in England with refer- 
ence to gas and has been adopted in Boston. By this plan the 
authorized capitalization is settled by official investigation, and a 
standard rate of dividend is fixed, which may be increased only 
when the price of gas has been reduced. The subway contracts 
and their operation in Boston and ISTew York are also entitled to 
full consideration. 

In case the management of public utilities is left with private 
companies, the public should retain in all cases an interest in the 
growth and profits of the future, either by a share of the profits or 
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a reduction of the charges, the latter being preferable as it inures 
to the benefit of those who use the utilities, while a share of the 
profits benefits the taxpayers. 

Our investigations teach us, that no municipal operation is 
likely to be highly successful that does not provide for: 

First — An executive manager with full responsibility, holding 
his position during good behavior. 

Second — Exclusion of political influence and personal favori- 
tism from the management of the undertaking. 

Third — Separation of the finances of the undertaking from 
those of the rest of the city. 

Fourth — Exemption from the debt limit of the necessary bond 
issues for revenue-producing utilities, which shall be a first charge 
upon the property and revenues of such undertaking. 

We wish to bring to your consideration the danger here in the 
United States of turning over these public utilities to the present 
government of some of our cities. Some, we know, are well gov- 
erned and the situation on the wdiole seems to be improving, but 
they are not up to the government of British cities. We found in 
England and Scotland a high type of municiiDal government, which 
is the result of many years of struggle and improvement. Busi- 
ness men seem to take a pride in serving ^as city councillors, or al- 
dermen, and the government of such cities as Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham and others includes many of the best citizens of the 
oity. These conditions are distinctly favorable to municipal oper- 
ation. 

In the United States, as is well known, there are mmj cities 
not in such a favorable condition. It is charged that the political 
activity of public service corporations has, in many instances, been 
responsible for the unwillingness or inability of American cities to 
secure a higher type of public service. This charge we believe to 
be true. However, there seems to be an idea with man}?' people that 
the mere taking by the city of all its public utilities for municipal 
operation will at once result in ideal municipal government through 
the very necessity of putting honest and competent citizens in 
charge. While an increase in the number and importance of munic- 
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ipal functions may have a tendency to induce men of a higher type 
to become public officials, we do not believe that this of itself will 
accomplish municipal reform. We are unable to recommend munic- 
ipal ownership as a political panacea. 

In many cases in the United States the people have heedlessly 
given away their rights and reserved no sufficient power of control 
or regulation, and we believe that corruption of public servants has 
sprung, in large measure, from this condition of things. With the 
regulations that we have advised, with the publication of accounts 
and records and systematic control, the danger of the corruption of 
public officials is very much reduced. 

To sum up, certain of the more important of our conclusions 

are: 

First — Public utilities, whether in public or in private hands, 
are best conducted under a system of legalized and regulated monop- 
oly. 

Second — Public utilities in which the sanitary motive largely 
enters should be operated by the public. 

Third — The success of municipal operation of public utilites 
depends upon the existence in the city of a high capacity for munic- 
ipal government. 

Fourth — Franchise grants to private corporations should be 
terminable after a fixed period and meanwhile subject to purchase 
at a fair value. 

Fifth — Municipalities should have power to enter the field of 
municipal ownership upon popular vote under reasonable regula- 
tion. 

Sixth — Private companies operating public utilities should be 
subject to public regulation and examination under a system of 
uniform records and accounts and of full publicity. 

Seventh — The Committee takes no position on the question of 
the general expediency of either private or public ownership. The 
question must be solved by each municipality in the light of local 
conditions. What may be possible in one locality may not be in an- 
other. In some cities the companies may so serve the public as to 
create no dissatisfaction and nothing might be gained by experi- 
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menting with municipal ownership. Again, the government of one 
city may be good and capable of taking charge of these public utili- 
ties, while in another it may be the reverse. In either case the peo- 
ple must remember that it requires a large class of able men as city 
officials to look after these matters. They must also remember that 
municipal ownership will create a large class of employees who may 
have more or less political influence. 

We trust that these suggestions may aid the people, whenever 
the time may come, in making a wise decision. 

The above report is approved by the following nineteen mem- 
bers of the Committee of Twenty-one. Mr. Mahon was kept away 
from the sessions by sickness. Mr. Walton Clark wrote a separate 
minority report. 

MELVILLE E. INGALLS, OJiairman, 
EDWAED W. BEMIS, 

WILLIAM, J. CLAEK, 

JOHN E. COMMONS, 

CHAELES L. EDGAE, 

WALTEE L. FISHEE, 

FEANK J. GOODNOW, 

JOHN H. GEAY, 

TIMOTHY HEALY, 

DANIEL J. KEEFE, 

MILO E. MALTBIE, 

H. B. F. MACFAELAND, 

F. J. McNulty, 

EDWAED A. MOFFETT, Secretary, 
FEANK PAESONS, 

ALBEET SHAW, 

J. W. SULLIVAN, 

TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 

ALBEET E. WINCHESTEE. 
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MESSES. CHAELES L. EDGAE AND W. J. CLAEK DIS- 
SENT AS TO PAETICDLAES. 

We, the undersigned, dissent from the Eeport of the Inves- 
tigating Committee, as follows : 

1st. The Eeport says : 

have come to the conclusion that municipal ownership 
of public utilities should not be extended to revenue-producing in- 
dustries which do not involve the public health, the public safety, 
public transportation, or the permanent occupation of public streets 
or grounds, and that municipal operation should not be solely for 
profit.^^ 

This sentence is so drawn that to a casual reader it implies 
that the opposite is advisable. From this we strongly dissent. 

2d. The Eeport says : 

To carry out these recommendations effectively and to pro- 
tect the rights of the people, we recommend that the various states 
should give to their municipalities the authority, upon popular vote 
under reasonable regulations,^^ etc. 

The words under reasonable regulations were put into the 
report at the suggestion of Chas. L. Edgar, and were intended by 
him to mean such regulations as would compel deliberate consider- 
ation not only by the people but by their representatives, and would 
consequently prevent the superficial attractiveness of the scheme 
from overriding the sober second thought of the people. We 
strongly dissent from any definition of regulations which does 
not cover these points. 

3d. The second and fifth conclusions in the latter part of 
the Eeport, being merely repetitions of previous statements, are, of 
course, subject to the same dissents. 

Charles L. Edgar, 

W. J. Clark. 
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MIlsrOEITY EEPOET. 

To the Commission on Public Ownership of the National Civic 
Federation: 

Gentlemeist — I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the minority of the Committee on Investigation^ appointed by 
you under a resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That Melville E. Ingalls, Talcott ‘Williams, W. D, 
Mahon, Erank J. Godnow, Walton Clark, Dr. Albert Shaw, Edward 
W. Bemis, John H. Gray, Walter L. Eisher, Timothy Healy, 
William J. Clark, H, B. E. MacEarland, Daniel J. Keefe, Erank 
Parsons, John E. Commons, J. W. Sullivan, Leo S. Eowe, E. J. 
McKulty, Albert E. Winchester, Charles L. Edgar, Milo E. Maltbie, 
be appointed a Committee of Twenty-one to investigate in this 
country and in Europe the advisability of private and municipal 
ownership affecting gas, water, electric power and light, and street 
railways, and that this Committee of Twenty-one be empowered 
to fill vacancies or add to their number, subject to the approval of 
the Chair. 

I regret that my understanding of your charge to the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one, to investigate and report to you, as per the 
above resolution, leads me to the necessity of presenting a minority 
report. 

I agree with my associates on the importance of directing 
your attention to the dangers and difficulties attending municipal 
ownership. I do not dissent from their conclusion that companies 
entrusted with franchises and charters for the operation of so- 
called public service industries should be subject to regulation. 
I write a minority report because, if I correctly understand your 
instructions to your Investigating Committee, the majority report 
does not, in its form and scope, answer your reasonable expectation ; 
and because I am not able to agree with what I understand to be 
the meaning of some few of the statements made therein. 

Eecognizing the almost supreme importance of an adequate 
and cheap supply of pure water, I dissent from one of the recom- 
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mendations of my associates, in effect that water works should be 
operated by public bodies. I dissent for the reason that my study 
of the report of the water works expert employed by yonr Com- 
mittee, and my personal inTestigations, lead me to the conclusion 
that the water companies have made the more intelligent efforts 
toward adequacy and purity of supply, and that, all conditions 
considered, the result of their efforts has been and is a better and 
cheaper water supply and service than that maintained by the 
municipal water works departments. 

I agree with the majority that such governmental conditions 
as exist in Glasgow, Manchester and Eirmingham, are distinctly 
favorable to municipal ownership, as they must be to every urban 
activity, public or private. The fact that the results of the in- 
vestigations we have made in these well-governed cities have not 
led my associates to commend municipal ownership as we have 
there observed it, or to recommend that our American cities adopt 
municipal ownership, is pregnant with meaning, and indicates 
another point upon which we are in accord. 

My knowledge of the question, had from personal investiga- 
tion, and from a study of the reports of the experts employed by 
this Commission, and of the writings of its members, leads me to 
the conclusion that the city and citizens of Glasgow, Manchester 
and Birmingham, as well as of the other municipalities investi- 
gated, are not so well served by their public service trading depart- 
ments as the cities and citizens of London, IsTewcastle, Sheffield, 
Dublin and hTorwich are by companies operating similar trading 
industries, and that there is no element of blessing in the munici- 
palization in the former cities to compensate for the indifferent 
character of the service rendered. 

I dissent from the statement of my associates that we take no 
position on the question of general expediency of either public or 
private ownership.^^ I come from the study of this question, and 
from the investigations in which I have had a share, including that 
of the municipal plants selected as being the most successful in 
Great Britain and in this country, ready, and with confidence, to 
take a position on the question of general expediency. 
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Because the investigation, in which, through your favor, I 
have had the honor to have a part, *has convinced me that municipal 
ownership has not proven equal to private ownership in benefits to 
the consumer, citizen or city, I am not able to agree with the 
majority of the Committee that the way should be left open for 
any municipality to undertake any trading operation, without 
special authorization by the Legislature of the State wherein it is 
located. I cannot believe that the prescribed remedy for any ill 
should be a worse ill, and I cannot recommend that a municipality 
suffering, or believing that it suffers, under company administra- 
tion of a public utility, should be given the right to engage in the 
operation of such utility for itself, without such a course of pro- 
cedure as will make sure that the sober second thought of the 
people shall have ample opportunity for development and expres- 
sion, before the community is committed to municipal ownership, 
with the accompanying dangers and difficulties, of which you are 
warned in the majority report. 

Because I believe that the general credit of municipalities 
should be conserved for the benefit of public and necessary improve- 
ments, from which, in the nature of things, private enterprise 
is excluded; and because I believe that a municipality should not 
be permitted in any event to engage in any trading enterprise that 
will not pay its own way, and have the confidence of the citizens 
as financially sound, I recommend that municipalities be prohibited, 
by statute, from making investments in trading operations, except 
with money borrowed on mortgage, or otherwise, the loan being 
secured by a lien on the plant in which it is invested, and on the 
right to operate the same, and on these only. 

Because I believe that it is practically impossible to secure 
private funds for investment in an enterprise subject to purchase 
by a municipality, at a date to be selected by the municipality; 
and because I believe that the impossibility of so securing private 
investment may, and often will, work a social harm to a community, 
I dissent from the opinion of the majority that a city should have 
the right to purchase, at its option, the property of public service 
corporations for operation, lease or sale. 
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I believe in State regulation and protection of public service 
companies. I do not understand that your Committee was charged 
with the duty of recommending to you a form of regulation. I 
know^ that your Committee made no special study of this subject. 
Therefore I am not prepared to propose any detailed plan of 
regulation. 

Tinally^ regretting to be in any degree in conflict of opinion 
with my associates, I may still satisfy my sense of duty to my 
fellow-citizens and my sense of obligation to you for the honor of 
a share in this important work, by recording the conviction I am 
under at the close of this investigation. 

I am convinced that the condition of the British people, in- 
dividually or collectively, has not been improved by the munici- 
palization of the industries we have investigated. 

I believe that political and social conditions in the United 
States are less favorable to the success of municipal ownership 
than are the same conditions in Great Britain. 

I find this conclusion strengthened by our investigation into- 
municipalized industries in the United States. 

I am convinced that, under American conditions, the system 
of private ownership of public utilities is best for the citizens and 
the consumers. 

I recommend State regulation and protection of public ser- 
vice companies, provided by statute, and as far as possible auto- 
matic in its application and operation. 

I realize that in the main the majority and the minority of 
your Committee are in accord. Wlierein we differ, the. minority 
appeals with confidence to a careful reading of the records of your 
Committee for Judgment as to the reasonableness of its conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Eespectfully submitted, 


Walton Clakk. 



THE AMERICAN MUNICIPALITY 


By WALTER L. FISHER 


In considering American cities it is at once evident that 
there is no single or uniform type of municipality. Bach of the 
forty-five states has its own separate system of municipal organ- 
ization;, and in many states there are almost as many different 
systems as there are cities. There is neither a general law nor 
a common practice determining the form of American city govern- 
ment, but each individual city or group of cities is organized ac- 
cording to a local plan. For example, there is no uniformity in 
the relations between the city and the state in the United States. 
Some cities, of which Boston is a type, are in a condition of al- 
most complete dependence on the state both in respect to the scope 
of the powers granted and in regard to the form of organization. 
On the other hand, in a group of states including Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Colorado and Minnesota, the state 
constitution authorizes either all cities or cities of a certain size 
to form their own city charters under a few broad general restric- 
tions. In these eases the municipality enjoys an approach to local 
autonomy. Between these two groups of ^^state rule” and ^fiiome 
rule” cities lies the great mass of mimieipalities which have vary- 
ing degrees of local independence in which they are protected by 
various devices, but which are in the main subordinate to the state 
from which they obtain grants of enumerated and specified powers 
and a form of government also closely defined. 

Furthermore, there is no uniformity in respect to the organ- 
ization of the city government. In some cities, of which New 
York is a type, the government to a considerable extent is central- 
ized in the hands of the mayor, while the legislative body of the 
city — the city council — possesses comparatively little power. In 
other cities authority is divided more or less equally between mayor 
and council. Again, there has quite recently developed a form of 
municipal government known as the ^^commission plan,^^ in which 
the powers of city government are vested in a small elective board 
which possesses both legislative and executive functions, as is seen 
in Houston and Galveston, Texas. Again, there is no uniformity 
in respect to the organization of the council. In some cities this 
body is unicameral, as in Chicago, New York and San Francisco ; 
in others bicameral, as in Boston, Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
In some cities memlDers of the council are elected by districts or 
wards; in other cases at large, and in still other eases partly by 
districts and partly at large. 

Tol. I.— 4. 
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A characteristic feature of American city government is the 
number and variety of elective administrative officers. In addi- 
tion to the members of the city council^ there is generally a long 
list of administrative officers chosen by the people at frequent in- 
tervals. This list seldom includes less than live or six officers, and 
sometimes is much larger. This multiplicity of elective 
officers makes unity and responsibility difficult to obtain in 
city government, and at the same time in connection with 
the choice of state, county and national officers, tends to con- 
fuse and perplex the electorate and to make intelligent and discrim- 
inating choice difficult. It is to be observed, however, that there is 
a strong general tendency to reduce the number of elective admin- 
istrative officers. Thus in New York there are but two adminis- 
trative officers elected at large, the mayor and the comptroller, 
and in Chicago three, viz.: mayor, city treasurer and city clerk. 
At the same time the tendency is to grant the mayor complete 
power of administrative direction and control over all other city 
officers. In this way the problems arising from the decentraliza- 
tion of city government are likely to be solved in the near future 
in the more progressive cities 

The fact is that most of the cities in the United States have 
simply copied the scheme of the federal government without in- 
quiring at all whether this plan had any real adaptability to munic- 
ipal affairs. Many of them are simply the national government 
in parvo — an elective executive modeled on the President, with 
two houses of a local legislature modeled on Congress, one house 
having a large membership like the House of Kepresentatives, and 
one having a smaller membership, in the attempt to ape the United 
States Senate. Of recent years, however, the practice of having 
two chambers has been quite generally discarded. Where there 
are two branches of the city council we have not followed the Eng- 
lish municipal practice of having the aldermen elected by the 
councilors, but have made the only difference between the two 
houses the election of a smaller number to the upper house and 
electing them for larger constituencies or longer terms, or both. 

In the United States it is the firmly established practice, even 
where not required by law, to choose legislative representatives, 
whether in Congress or the city council, who reside in the terri- 
torial division which they represent. While this limits choice 
it is undoubtedly true that few constituencies fail to be creditably 
represented merely or chiefly because they do not contain resi- 
dents who would be valuable members of a legislative body in a 
truly representative democracy. The vigorous, independent and 
intelligent American working-man or mechanic is a distinctly de- 
sirable member of an American city council. That he is not more 
frequently elected is seldom due to Ms absence from even the 
wards which are least attractive as residential districts. The non- 
resident property owner is never allowed to vote. Materialistic 
as the American is often alleged to he, he does not bestow the bal- 
lot upon property. 
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The great distinction^ however, between the American and the 
British nmnieipality is the election of the executive officers by the 
people. This is the great difference between American and British, 
national government. It accounts in large part for the inefficiency 
and artificiality of the American municipality. One great cause 
of the inefficiency of American mnnicipal government has been 
a failnre to comprehend or to apply the true principle of repre- 
sentative democracy. Eepresentative democracy can never be suc- 
cessful unless its institutions are simple and its methods direct. 
It is only recently that the American people are beginning to un- 
derstand that a democracy cannot successfully operate a compli- 
cated political machine. A growing intelligence has, however, al- 
ready resulted in a distinct tendency to lessen the number of elec- 
tive officers and to increase the direct control of the people over 
their nomination and election. 

The early popular idea, based on a fear of heredity and abso- 
lute monarchy, was that all government is an evil and a menace 
to the community, and furthermore that the greater the number 
and complexity of the checks and balances and other restrictions 
placed around the exercise of political power the more secure would 
be the liberties of the people. It is now coming to be understood 
that both of these ideas are fallacious from the philosophical point 
of view and disastrous in practical consequences. It is now recog- 
nized generally that government is not always a necessary- evil, 
but that within its proper functions it may be and is under certain 
circumstances a positive good, and that complexity and intricacy 
of governmental machinery is on the whole more likely to hinder 
and obstruct the public spirited than the selfish elements in a politi- 
cal society. 

The foundation upon which American government, national, 
state and municipal, rests, is that of universal suffrage. To this 
there are some additions and there are some exceptions from it, 
but adult manhood suffrage is the general rule. In four of the 
western states, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, and in the 
municipalities of Kansas women are admitted to the electorate on 
equal terms with men, and in abont one-half of the states women 
are granted the right to vote on educational matters. There are 
also certain restrictions in the form of property or educational 
requirements, found principally in the south, but also to some 
extent in Kew England and the west. A bitter contest was fought 
in the early part of the nineteenth century over the admission of 
the non-property holding classes into the electorate, hut this battle 
ended in a complete victory for universal suffrage, and it appears 
fixed as a foundation principle in the United States. Whatever 
chang^ are attempted in the structure and powers of American 
municipalities must be made upon this broad, democratic founda- 
tion. 

The activity of elaborately organized political parties in the 
American government is a feature which characterizes our munic- 
ipal system. Great evils have arisen out of their domination of 
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ximerican cities. The difficulty has been intensified by the presence 
of the spoils system in which office is treated as the legitimate asset 
of the party in power^ and by the fact that the parties in control 
have been national parties, divided on national issues rather than 
upon local lines. These considerations have made it difficult to ob- 
tain a direct vote upon questions of local importance, and to secure 
efficient service from the successful party even if victorious upon 
the local issue. The blighting effects of partisan rule upon the 
government of cities have been so often described that no enumer- 
tion of particulars is necessary. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that within recent years there has been a strong tendency 
away from the evils that the party system has inflicted upon the 
city. Even the sincere and ardent advocates of the national politi- 
cal parties have recognized that these evils are reacting injuriously 
upon the national parties themselves. A series of measures has 
been adopted tending to eliminate some of the more serious abuses. 
Provision has been made in many cases for the holding of municipal 
elections upon a different day from that of state and national elec- 
tions. Laws have been passed in most large cities and in some small 
cities providing for the substitution of the merit system instead of 
the spoils system, and the enforcement of these regulations is in- 
creasingly intelligent and effective. There is also a widespread 
movement toward primary or nomination reform and a sentiment 
of some strength in favor of nominating municipal officers by pe- 
tition only, in place of the system of party nominations. In some 
instances this plan has been carried out in the choice of school 
officers. Changes in the ballot law tending to place the intelli- 
gent and discriminating voter at least upon an equal footing with 
the blind partisan of a straight party ticket are appearing in many 
cities. It must be conceded also that, in the American party sys- 
tem, the control of political parties over cities is much weaker than 
their control of the county, state and national government, and 
that the tendency toward disregard of national party ties in munic- 
ipal affairs is rapidly growing. Furthermore, it must be conceded 
that even where national parties do dominate local affairs they 
have often been able to do this only by making important conces- 
sions to local sentiment, either in the form of more efficient ad- 
ministration or of responsiveness to public demand for some par- 
ticular legislative policy. 

The efficiency of American city government is in general di- 
rectly measurable by the degree of public interest developed. 
Where sentiment in the community has demonstrated a fixed 
purpose, even the most corrupt political administration has 
generally followed it. In the administration of public schools, 
perhaps the most difficult and delicate of all public func- 
tions, American cities have as a rule been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. In this case, the public interest has been so strong 
and has been so effectivelv manifested a^ to make slovenly 
administration dangpous to the party in power ; and practical poli- 
ticians have been quick to recognize this and to act upon it. Again, 
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where there has been effective sentiment in favor of parks and other 
recreation facilities, they have been obtained without great dif- 
ficulty, and these park systems have generally been maintained with 
a considerable degree of efficiency. Again, the fire departmentg 
of American cities are conspicuous examples of successful admin- 
istration. Fo cities in the world are so well equipped with appar- 
atus for protection from fire, and no cities have such well organized 
and effective forces for using this apparatus as have the American. 
In all of the cases cited public sentiment imperatively demands the 
highest grade of service and will be satisfied with no other. In fact, 
it is safe to say that wherever the people of the city have displayed 
consistent interest in any public enterprise, the government has 
shown a considerable degree of skill in administering such affairs. 

On the whole, however, it must be admitted that the grade 
of service rendered by American cities has not been high. Ignor- 
ance, incompetence and extravagance have too often characterized 
many of the departments of city government. The significant fact 
is that it is not the complexity or difficulty of the tasks which has 
caused a breakdown of the administration, but the general apathy 
and indifference on the part of the electorate. This accounts for 
the curious fact that the delicate work of educational administra- 
tion has, on the whole, been successfully performed, while the com- 
paratively simple work of street paving and cleaning has been very 
badly done. These results are due, in great part, to the preoccu- 
pation of those citizens whose energy, elsewhere applied, has pro- 
duced marvelous results. The typical American municipality owes 
its existence to the fact that the laws of modern industrial develop- 
ment — manufacture or commerce — ^have made some particular spot 
in the wilderness or on the prairie available for the establishment 
of commercial enterprises. At this point men have come together, 
impelled primarily with the commercial motive. The first necessity 
of the American municipality has been to convert this particular 
spot into a place where modern business can successfully be carried 
on. This task it has certainly accomplished. G-reat as has been the 
growth of American agriculture,, the growth of manufacture and 
of commerce has been more remarkable. The marvelous in- 
dustrial development of the resources of a continent, which has so 
largely absorbed the energies of the American, has been essentially 
urban in character. In the very nature of the case, its 
inhabitants have thought of the city chiefly in its relations 
to their private enterprise, and not in the broader aspects of 
an organized community. As a matter of fact, they have thonght 
very little or not at all ahont the trne needs and functions of munic- 
ipal government. In the old contest between individualism aud col- 
lectivism, the American has been pre-eminently an individualist. 
He has preferred to look to private enterprise rather than to com- 
munal co-operation. He has demanded of the city that it shall inter- 
fere as little as possible with private initiative. Even when eo- 
operation has been necessary, he has preferred voluntary eo-opera- 
tion rather than governmental co-operation. Until very recently 
few indeed have realized the connection between the citizens and 
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tlie city; that the city cannot meet the legitimate demands of the 
private interests of its individual citizens unless it is able efficiently 
to meet the legitimate demands of the organized community. 

A second important- cause is the fact that the forms of munic- 
ipal government have been little adapted to municipal needs, but 
have been largely the product of careless imitation of state and 
federal governments, or developed on the theory that government 
is most democratic when most complicated and involved. Both 
of these facts have worked havoc in the government of cities, and 
made the task of constructive democracy more difficult than in 
British municipalities. It has already been shown that these ideas 
are being rapidly repudiated and the progressive cities are recon- 
structing their governments on a basis of simplicity of form and 
directness of responsibility. 'The development of governments cap- 
able of action, and directly responsible to the people for their action, 
cannot fail to result in a decided improvement of every American 
city in which popular opinion is reasonably alert. 

It is in the regulation of public utility corporations that Amer- 
ican municipalities have, as a rule, been most conspicuously unsuc- 
cessful. Adequate provisions securing to the public proper service, 
proper rates of service, reasonable extensions and improve- 
ments and the necessary publicity in regard to the financial 
aspects of the business, have seldom been made. The at- 
tempt to control and regulate street railways, gas, electric 
light and telephone companies has, on the whole been un- 
successful because of the powerful special interests which have 
either controlled or strongly influenced the governing partisan power 
in the community. The chief sources of corruption in American 
cities are necessarily public contracts and the giunting of special 
privileges or exemptions. As a matter of fact, the latter has been 
the most important contributory cause. There have been many and 
great abuses in connection with public contracts, but the most seri- 
ous scandals have almost always been connected with or centered 
around special privileges, and chiefly public utilities. Those who 
seek special privileges have been most likely to offer illegal induce- 
ments to the public official who has power to grant these privileges. 
They have been the most obvious and alluring victims of the pred- 
atory ^%rafter/^ They create and maintain a continuing lobby — 
always defensive and frequently offensive — ^because they have a 
constant incentive through their necessary relations with the pub- 
lic authorities. A contract, or the securing of a contract, on unfair 
terms invites occasional ) corruption; a franchise usually involves 
the continuous maintenance of a ""sphere of influence"’ in the city 
government. 

hTot only is this true, but the eorruptiou of city goyernment 
for the purpose of obtaining valuable special privileges at little 
cost has had the effect of demoralizing municipal government for 
other purposes. Public officials who can he relied upon by special 
interests to give away franchises or other privileges cannot be re- 
lied upon by the people to provide an effective and honest police 
force or high grade street paving or adequate street cleaning or 
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any other elementary function of city government. On the other 
hand, aldermen and city officials who can be relied upon to fnmisli 
strong and energetic administration of public af airs, cannot be 
relied upon by the corporations or individuals concerned to grant 
special privileges upon terms unduly favorable to them. Since it 
is practically impossible to isolate the different departments of city 
government, the contamination of one has tended to affect all. 
In any study, therefore, of the relations between the Ameri- 
can city and public utility corporations, it must be borne in mind 
that one reason for the wealmess of American city governments has 
often been the very action of these special privilege interests 
themselves. 

It has become evident in the United States that whatever may 
be the efficiency or inefficiency of American municipal government 
the city cannot escape from the necessity of controlling in some 
effective manner the management of its public utilities. The munic- 
ipality cannot abdicate its normal and necessary function of con- 
trol over business ^‘'affected with a public interest. No city is too 
weak or inefficient to undertake this function of government; or 
if it is, then it imperatively requires immediate reorganization and 
regeneration. The city must either regulate and control the man- 
agement of these interests in the hands of private individuals or 
corporations, or it must take them over and own and operate them 
itself. Efficient public regulation of public utilities in private hands 
requires, however, a high degree of ability and integrity on the 
part of public officials who are charged with this duty. It involves 
perfected machinery for financial publicity, for supervision of ser- 
vice rendered, and for regulation of rates, with the high intelligence 
and perfect integrity indispensable for this difficult work. Eegu- 
lation does not end with the formulation and adoption of a satis- 
factory contract, in itself a considerable task. If this were all, a 
few wise and honest men might, once in a generation supervise the 
framing of a franchise in proper form, and nothing further would 
be necessary. It is a current fallacy and the common practice in 
American public life to assume that a constitution or a statute or 
a charter, once properly drawn up by intelligent citizens and 
adopted by an awakened public, is self-executing and that the duty 
of good citizens ends with the successful enactment of some sucii 
well matured plan. But repeated experience has demonstrated — 
what should have been always apparent — ^the absolute futility of 
such a course, and the disastrous consequences of reliance npon a 
written document for the purpose of living administration. As 
with a constitution, a statute or a charter, so with a franchise. It has 
been found that such an agreement is not self-enforcing, but must be 
fought for through a term of years as vigorously as at the time of 
formulation and adoption. A hostile, lax or ignorant city council, 
or even a state legislature, may vary the terms of the agreement 
in such a manner as totally to destroy or seriously to impair its 
value. ^ The administration may ignore or fail to enforce compli- 
ance with those essential parts of a contract entrusted to its exeeu- 
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tive authority; and legal proceedings, requiring the highest order 
of ability and involving a long series of Judicial controversies, are 
frequently unavoidable long before the time of the franchise ha« 
expired. In the meantime the special privilege interest has re- 
mained entrenched in authority, watchful of every opportunity to 
win a point, and wielding the whole force of its influence against 
vigorous enforcement of the terms of the contract. It has still 
maintained a powerful lobby ; its representatives have continued to 
sit in the councils of the party chiefs ; its treasury has still figured 
heavily in campaign funds ; it has still struggled for control of the 
city council, and for possession of administration, and still em- 
ployed its skilled legal talent in the courts. For lax administra- 
tion of the law means greater gain, and strict enforcement lessened 
profits. Only a vigorous and efficient municipal government can 
hope to compete successfully with the unceasing and resourceful 
opposition of the public utility corporation to thorough-going pub- 
licity, to adequate regulation of service, rates and extensions. 
The battle that wins a favorable franchise for the city is in reality 
only an incident in the long war, open or covert, for adequate reg- 
ulation. Neither the practical politician nor the skillful promoter 
is deceived in this, although the honest, and sometimes the intelli- 
gent, citizen goes astray at this critical point. 

Much of the incentive for this continual conflict of interest 
has been due to the exploitation of public utilities by speculators 
and promoters. The stocks and bonds of these corporations must 
be made to represent only legitimate and genuine investment and 
the profits must be limited to sure but reasonable returns before 
this incentive can be removed. In some instances, notably in Mas- 
sachusetts, a certain amount of public control over the capitalization 
of public utility corporations has been secured, and it is being pro- 
vided for in many recent statutes and ordinances in response to a 
rapidly increasing public demand. It is, of course, usually claimed, 
and it is sometimes true, that the political activity of the public 
service corporation, after it has been granted and has agreed to a 
franchise fairly protective of the public interests, is due to the 
necessity for self protection against unreasonable attacks by public 
officials inspired by corrupt or demagogic motives. To remove such 
a Justification where it exists and to render public regulation intel- 
ligent and fair as well as effective, is one of the results hoped for 
from the creation of supervising boards of engineers and expert 
commissions under legislation such as the recent street railway 
ordinances in Chicago and the public utility statute in New York. 

On the other hand, it has been demonstrated by the experience 
of such American cities as have undertaken the ownership and op- 
eration of particular utilities that here, too, success depends upon 
honest and efficient government and this, in turn, upon intelligent 
pd determined public sentiment. To the extent that the continu- 
ing private interest of those who have owned and operated these 
utilities^ for private gain has been removed from active participation 
in polities and government, municipal politics has naturally become 
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more honest and municipal government more efficient. Where^ how- 
ever, other influences have continued to produce political and gov- 
ernmental dishonesty and inefficiency, public ownership has neces- 
sarily produced unsatisfactory results. That such other influ- 
ences do exist and that public ownership of any particular utilitj 
in any particular city at any particular time, must necessarily 
reckon with many serious difficulties, is susceptible of dangerou* 
political abuse and involves serious financial risk, has been suf- 
ficiently apparent. 

Many American cities are without legal power or immediate 
financial ability to acquire and operate all or some of their utilities. 
Many of them are without a sufficiently intelligent and effective 
public sentiment to give reasonable assurance of honest and ef- 
ficient administration even when the active influence of the private 
interest has been removed. That the city should have legal power 
to own and operate its utilities is, however, being generally con- 
ceded and enabling legislation has recently been enacted in many 
states. This has been due not wholly to a demand for actual pub- 
lic ownership, but in large part to the recognition of the fact that 
public regulation can never be really effective unless there exists 
the present power of the city to take over the particular utility upon 
proper terms if its private owners fail to operate and develop it in 
compliance with reasonable public requirements and as an effective 
agency for the public service. 

That public sentiment has become aroused and is determined 
to secure honest and efficient municipal administration is being 
demonstrated in many American cities and in many ways. IsTot 
only are public spirited citizens everywhere encouraged by what 
has been accomplished generally with the parks, with fire protec- 
tion and with public education, hut in many cities, corrupt political 
bosses and machines once thought invincible, have been overthrown. 
Honest and competent officials have -been elected, the machinery of 
nomination and election has been simplified, the form of municipal 
government has been more closely adapted to municipal needs and 
its administration has become more responsive to disinterested pub- 
lic sentiment. The spoils system has yielded to an increasingly 
effective enforcement of civil service laws which are being rapidly 
extended over American cities. Crude or half-hearted efforts char- 
acteristic of the introduction of the system have given way to more 
scientific methods and a fixed determination to perfect and to apply 
the merit tests. In many instances this has practically made of 
the public utility corporation a city of refuge for the political spoils- 
man whose followers have been driven from the civil service. Di- 
rectly or indirectly the private owners who supply the public with 
gas, electric light, telephones and street railways, often furnish em- 
ployment for considerable numbers of men whose chief qualification 
is the endorsement of an influential politician. 

Where the municipality has directly taken over a public util- 
ity it has, of course, added a considerable number of employees to 
the city pay roll, with a consequent increase of possible political 
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spoils. However, wherever civil service laws have been in force, 
the partisan activity of these employees has been more effectively 
controlled than would he possible if they owed their position on the 
pay roll of a public service corporation to the active influence of 
a political leader. It was a Chicago alderman who was at one time 
reported to have some two thousand men so employed. A prominent 
official of a large street railway company, thoroughly familiar with 
its management, once informed the writer that considerably more 
than 50 per cent, of its operating employees had secured their posi- 
tions through the recommendation of members of the city council, 
and he attributed the inefficiency of the street railway service in 
part to this fact. Official investigations have also disclosed that the 
campaign funds of the dominant political party, and not infre- 
quently of both parties, have been derived to a considerable extent 
from public utility interests, which in this wmy obtain a controlling 
influence over platforms and candidates. Keen observers of 
political facts are well aware that in many cases, especially so far 
as city elections are concerned, ^Hhere is no politics in politics,^’ 
but that a comfortable community of special interests controls both 
parties and restricts the field of political controversy as far as possi- 
ble to candidates and to issues that are safe and sane.’^ 

To these influences has in large part been due the perversion 
of the popular demand for a ^businesslike administration^ of 
American cities. That many of the methods of efficient private 
business should be applied to municipal administration is of course 
self-evident ; hut that municipal government, even- in its business 
aspects, is essentially unlike commercial competition is equally 
apparent. If municipal government is ^business’^ it is not com- 
petitive business and its sole object is not a money profit. The 
inability to grasp this fundamental fact accounts for many of the 
failures of so-called business as municipal officials. Munic- 
ipal government seeks to supply certain essential requirements, or 
desires of the individual citizen not only at the lowest cost consist- 
ent with the best service, but in such a manner that the result shall 
be most advantageous to the community as a wbole. Personal ex- 
perience and even great financial success in competitive commercial 
life sometimes appears to obscure the true application of this basic 
principle in municipal affairs. 

It is not the province of this article to indicate how far or 
under what conditions the evils which now confront the American 
city can be removed by the policy of municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, or to discuss the measures now being adopted for their 
more effective regulation, but merely to point out the general con- 
ditions which now exist. The general adoption of the policy of 
public ownership will undoubtedly bring new difficulties and new 
dangers. It will undoubtedly remove or lessen some of those which 
now exist. What must he recognized is that the city cannot escape 
its primary obligation so to develop and control its public utilities, 
whether in public or in private hands, that they siiall be effective 
instruments for the service of the individual citizen and for the 
development of the organized community. 
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By FRANK J. GOODNOW 


The American who gives some study to the British munici- 
pality has his attention constantly drawn to the contrasts rather 
than to the resemblances between the British municipal system and 
that which exists in the TJnited States. He sees that all the leading 
executive functions are discharged by council committees, and not 
by a Mayor and heads of executive departments. He sees that in 
general the work of the municipality is regarded simply as a form 
of business, to be carried on irrespective of national politics. He 
sees that British traditions prescribe permanence of official tenure 
and technical rather than political ability for the most important 
municipal officers. He sees that the relationship between the aider- 
men and councillors and the electoral districts they nominally 
speak for is foreign to the American idea of representative and 
constituency. He sees a restrictive suffrage. He sees, in a word, 
an administrative organization, a local legislative and executive 
machinery and a political system unlike those with which he is 
familiar. But above all else he finds food for contemplation in the 
significant differences between the United States and Great Britain 
that arise to view as lie gradually conies to understand the social 
basis on which British municipal institutions are erected — differ- 
ences which clearly reveal to him that he is face to face with social 
conditions which do not find their parallel in his home in the new 
world. 

Hence a con^iparison of the conditions in Great Britain and 
the TJnited States that bear upon municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities may not be confined to the consideration of 
the law governing the organization and powers of British municipal 
corporations, but must be directed as well to the general social 
basis on which the political structure has been reared. Any at- 
tempt to imitate in American legislation the British law witli re- 
gard to the powers of municipal corporations will be foredoomed 
to failure if account is not taken of the social conditions which 
have made that law what it is. 

Wherein, then, do the social conditions of Great Britain dif- 
fer most widely from those of the United States ? The answer is, 
in a word, that Great Britain is aristocratic, while the United 
States is democratic. Great Britain is aristocratic not merely in 
that property is probably much more unequally distributed than 
in the United States, bnt in the existence of a class feeling whose 
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influences are to Americans difficult of comprehension. One effect 
of this class feeling which has an important bearing on the ques- 
tion under consideration is a deference on the part of the large 
mass of the population to what are recognized as the upper classes. 
This deference makes the voters willing, if not eager, to obtain 
members of that class to represent them in the city government. 

A typical instance of the results which are brought about by 
this action on the part of the great mass of the people is to be found 
in the City of LiverpooF. Liverpool is divided into 35 wards. 
Thirty-four of these wards are represented by one alderman and 
three councillors for each ward. One ward is represented by only 
one councillor. The council consists therefore of 137 members. 
Of these 137, only 25 live in the wards they represent, whilp 112 
live outside the wards which have elected them as their represen- 
tatives in the council or to which as aldermen they may have been 
assigned. Of these 112, 50 live outside the limits of the corpora- 
tion. These 50 suburbanites, if we may so call them, are all of the 
upper business and professional classes. Furthermore, 44 other 
members of the council live in the six richest residential wards of 
the city. With the 50 suburbanites there are thus in all 94 mem- 
bers of the council who live in the better residential districts within 
or without the corporation. 

The degree to which the poorer classes of the community are 
represented by members of the wealthier classes becomes more ap- 
parent if we compare the working class wards with the richer resi- 
dential wards. Twenty of the wards may be described as working 
class wards, including at one extreme the slums and at the other 
the districts in which reside the upper grades of artisans. Of the 
80 aldermen and councillors accredited to these wards only eight 
live in the wards they represent, and of the 72 who live outside the 
wards they represent 53 live in the six richest residential wards 
of the suburbs. On the other hand, of the 28 representatives of the 
seven residential wards occupied by the middle and richest classes 
16 live in the wards they represent and only 12 outside. These 
outsiders live in other wards or in the suburbs among people of the 
same social standing as those they represent. Thus, while the 
strictly working class wards are entitled to 80 representatives two- 
thirds of these representatives reside in the residential wards and 
suburbs; while the people of the residential wards which are en- 
titled only to 28 representatives elect practically all of such rep- 
resentatives from among their own neighbors. Finally, there are 
two strictly business and commercial wards represented by business 
men. 

The Council of Liverpool is thus in control of the richer 
classes of the community. A few members of the council are de- 
scribed as ^“^very rich men,” At least 100 of the 137 members are 
said to be ^‘fairly well-to-do,” or ^^moderately wealthy.” Only about 
20 are described as "^^poor men.” Of these 20, only 4 are elected 

^ I am indebted for tbe statistical data in this paper to Prof. John 
R. Commons. 
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as labor men^ or as officials of trades unions. Another census of the 
council brings out the fact that it contains 39 wholesale and retail 
merchants;, 12 brokers and agents, 9 manufacturers, law}^ers, 11 
building employers, 5 trades iinionists and Socialists and 15 en- 
gaged in the liquor business. It is significant, however, that nearly 
all of these 15 are manufacturing brewers and not retail liquor 
dealers. 

In a word, it may be said that the members of the Council of 
Liverpool are to the extent of two-thirds large and small business 
men and employers of labor and to the extent of one-fifth profes- 
sional men whose associations are with business men. 

What is true of Liverpool is also true of other British cities. 
Birmingham has 72 aldermen and conncillors for 18 wards. Of 
the 60 members of the council with regard to whom information 
has been obtained only 10 live in the wards they represent and 50 
outside such wards. The 13 working class wards are represented 
by 7 members living inside and 45 outside the wards. The 72 
members include 17 merchants, 21 manufacturers, 6 lawyers, 5 phy- 
sicians, 5 brokers and 7 ^^gentlemen^^ — ^that is, men living from the 
income of their property. 

Manchester has 120 aldermen and councillors representing 30 
wards. Eleven of the wards as to which information has been 
obtained have 25 representatives living in the wards and 19 living 
out of the wards they represent. 

Leicester has 16 wards and a council of 48 councillors and 16 
aldermen. Of the 48 councillors, 32 live outside the wards which 
they represent. Of the 16 aldermen, 6 live outside such wards. In 
all, 38 members of the council do not live in their w^ards and 26 
do. The 9 working class wards are represented by 16 non-residents 
and 11 residents. 

In Glasgow, the council consists of 7S members representing 
26 wards. Of these 78 representatives, 27 live in the wards they 
represent and 51 live outside such wards. The 14 working class 
wards are represented by 12 members living in the wards and 80 
members living outside. The six residential wards are represented 
by 13 members living in the wards and only five outside. About 
five members of the Glasgow Council are considered to be men of 
wealth, while 50 are moderately wealthy or fairly well-to-do. 

The London County Council is made up of 118 councillors 
elected from 58 districts and 19 aldermen elected by the council. 
Of the 118 councillors, 50 live in the districts they represent and 
68 live outside. Among the members of the council are to be found 
21 merchants, 15 manufacturers, 18 lawyers, 4 builders and 11 
labor representatives, of whom 7 are trades union officials and 4 
^ reputed to be Socialists. The London County Council is exceptional 
' in having 10 retired civil servants and 20 gentlemen,^^ and is also 
peculiar in possessing a large nnmber of representatives, namely 34, 
who have inherited their property in whole or in part. As a general 
thing the men of means upon the various city councils in Great 
Britain have acquired their property by their own exertions. 
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The fact that such a large proportion of the mixiiicipal council- 
lors are not residents of the wards they represent attracts scarcely 
any attention among the voters. Occasionally it is stated that a resi- 
dent would be preferred if there were such a one well qualified ac- 
cording to British ideas; and a few labor councillors declare that 
owing to the predominance of representatives living in residential 
wards those wards are disproportionately cared for in the way of 
parks and improvements. Perhaps one reason why the voters — 
especially those of the working class wards — do not insist upon 
their representative residing in their ward is the lack of patronage 
at his disposal. 

In choosing persons recognized not of their own class as their 
representatives in the city government, the voters in Great Britain 
are probably not in all cases consciously actuated by a desire 
to honor those whom they deem to be their betters. On the con- 
trary, in many if not most cases they are in all probabihty gov- 
erned by the belief that in thus acting they are securing a more 
efficient representative than one residing in their district would 
be. Por, to be influential in English political life a man must 
be socially presentable and if possible well connected. 

Sidney Low, in ^‘^The Governance of England/^ has pointed 
out how small is the class which is politically influential in Great 
Britain and how impossible it is for a man to become politically 
important who is not by birth or education capable of so com- 
porting himself as to be welcome to that class. If one is not 
thus welcome, it is difficult if not impossible for him to obtain 
access to those in control of the government. 

While what Mr. Low says is unquestionably more pertinent 
to imperial than to municipal politics, it is none the less true that 
his remarks have an application, even if limited, to municipal 
government. Eor, as a result of that desire which would seem 
to be common to all men to imitate what they admire, those in 
control of the city governments, although not of the recognized 
aristocratic classes, do not fail to be influenced by aristocratic 
ideas. They thus strive to carry on their municipal business by 
methods and according to standards which conduce to great official 
dignity and decorum. One of the results of this course on their 
part is that it is difficult, if not impossible, for a poor man who 
may be elected to a city council to keep the pace believed to be 
necessary by his fellow representatives. This difficulty is naturally 
increased by the fact that while conscientious service by a munici- 
pal councillor absorbs a great deal of time it is absolutely unre- 
munerated. Notwithstanding this gratuitous character of service 
as city councillor, it is possible to secure good men in the councils 
because of the belief that successful service for the municipality 
will be rewarded by a personal and social distinction which can 
with difficulty be secured in any other way. 

The outcome is that most members of the city councils are 
men of considerable means and that few if any of those who are 
classed as labor aldermen or councillors are really representatives 
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of the laboring classes in any sense, except that they are in sym- 
pathy with certain aspirations of those classes and in cases endeavor 
to better their lot. 

A second general effect of the class feeling to which allusion 
has been made is to be seen in the conditions of suffrage. The 
English idea of suffrage in municipal affairs is that property, rather 
than man, should be represented. This is seen first in the fact 
that mere residence in an election district will not qualify; and, 
second, in the fact that mere residence outside the district will 
not disqualify. The only thing that will qualify is the payment 
within the district of rates, or local taxes as we should call them, 
and such taxes are payable by one who in the eyes of the law 
occupies property therein, and not by the actual resident in the 
district, who legally may not be an occupier of taxable property 
therein. 

In a general way the qualifications of municipal suffrage are 
as follows: Every male and every unmarried female, a British 
subject of full age, who on the 15th day of July in any year is 
and has been during the whole of the last preceding twelve months 
in occupation, joint or several, of any house or other building 
in the borough, has during the whole of the said twelve months 
resided in the borough or within seven miles thereof, has been 
rated in respect of the qualifying property to all poor rates made 
during those twelve months and has before July 20 paid all rates 
levied up to the then last preceding 5th of January, shall be en- 
titled to a vote at every municipal election, provided he or she 
has not within the twelve months preceding received charitable re- 
lief. - Eecent legislation and the decisions of the courts have brought 
it about that the term occupation, joint or several means the 
occupation of a separate part of a house, such as one room (but 
does not mean the occupation of the room as a servant), and that, 
if some one else has been rated for the qualifying property and 
has paid such rates a person otherwise qualified and occupying 
such property is entitled to vote. It has hence become the almost 
universal practice of landlords throughout England to pay the 
rates of their smaller tenants and to reimburse themselves by an 
increase in the rent. 

The results of these suffrage qualifications are, in the first 
place, that from 25 to 40 per cent, of the adult male population of 
the cities are not legally entitled to vote ; and, in the second place, 
that owing to the long period of residence required, namely, twelve 
months (which in some cities, becanse the period must be twelve 
months prior to July 15, and the list is not made up until the fol- 
lowing October 1, is increased to fifteen months) there is no float- 
ing vote. Other circumstances lead to the result that many who 
at one time are legally qualified are at another disqualified or dis- 
inclined to vote or by some means fail to get on the registry list 
and are therefore unable to vote. 

The most potent of these circumstances is poverty as evi- 
denced by the acceptance of charitable relief. Another is that 
where landlords pay the rates their returns to the registration 
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office of the names of their tenants are notoriously inaccurate* It 
is charged that many landlords do not return the names of those 
tenants who do not agree with them in politics. 

The negligence of landlords is to some degree offset by the 
efforts of party managers who greatly aid the registration officers 
in making up the registration lists. Purthermore, while the small 
occupiers and especially lodgers must make application each year 
to be put on the lists, the larger occupiers who pay their own 
rates are carried on the lists indefinitely until stricken off. The 
presumption is in favor of the occupier or householder, but against 
the lodger. It is asserted that while there are 80,000 lodgers on 
the register in London, fully twice that number are omitted as a 
result of their neglect to claim their rights, while there are be- 
lieved to he 100,000 male adults who are not legally entitled to 
register. 

Another circumstance which reduces the number of votei'vS, and 
which has peculiar influence in Glasgow, is the failure of the 
smaller rate payers to pay the rates promptly, if they pay them 
at all. Because of this negligence they are unable to vote. 

It would seem to be the general opinion that the following 
classes of the population are disfranchised : 

First — The submerged tenth, that is, the confirmed pauper, 
semi-criminal and casual labor classes. 

Second — The reputable working men of the poorer paid work- 
ing classes in time of industrial depression. 

Third — All lodgers in holdings which rent for less than £13 
a year. This figure seems to be agreed on in practically all the 
different cities as the minimum rental below which a voter shall 
not be entitled to the lodger^s franchise. As a result, the sons 
of all common or unskilled laborers are disfranchised. 

Fourth — The sons of the better paid worlanen who could 
qualify as lodgers, but dread the publicity, the challenges of party 
agents and the exposure of their private affairs. 

Fifth — A number of the smaller householders, who being 
once stricken from the lists when challenged prefer not to contest 
their rights rather than to undergo the publicity and exposure of 
their private affairs that would result from an insistence to qualify 
as voters. 

Sixth — Persons not wage-earners, especially clerks living at 
home or as lodgers, and even wealthy young men, who are excluded 
because they neglect to make application for the lodger^s franchise. 

While the disfranchisement which has been described tends to 
diminish the political power of the poorer classes, the influence 
of the well-to-do classes is increased as compared with their in- 
fluence in the IJnited States. For although not resident in a 
city a person may vote for municipal officers therein in case he 
occupies for business or professional purposes property within the 
city. In some cities, such as Birmingham, Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, there are wards where such voters equal or even exceed in 
number the resident voters. 
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If we now compare the conditions in New York and London 
we find that the registration list embraces in the former about 
16 per cent, of the population; in the latter about 12 . The New 
York registration list would be on the London basis about 480,000, 
instead of 660,000. In other words, more than 25 per cent, of the 
present voters in New York would be disqualified if the conditions 
of suffrage therein were the same as those obtaining in London. 

We may say then that the control of the city governments 
throughout Great Britain is in the hands of the well-to-do classes, 
mainly because of the traditional habits of mind of the British 
people, but also partially in consequence of the operation of the 
legal qualifications of suffrage. We may further remark that as 
a result of the suffrage qualifications the mass of the most unin- 
telligent portion of those who may vote in this country, among 
them the bulk of the purchasable vote, is prevented from voting in 
Great Britain. 

Not 0 ]ily are the social conditions and the conditions of suf- 
frage in which they find their expression aristocratic, but the politi- 
cal organization of the British city is as well aristocratic, at least 
when compared with the municipal organization developed in the 
United States, which has been formed to meet the demands of a 
community priding itself on its democracy. The organization of 
the British city is also simple when compared with the rather com- 
plex organization of most American cities. All powers are cen- 
tered in a council whose members, the mayor excepted, consist, 
outside of Scotland, of two classes — ^the councillors and the aider- 
men. The councillors are elected by the voters, who in the larger 
cities act in districts. Their term of office is three years, one-third 
being elected each year. As three represent each district, it follows 
that one councillor is elected each year in every district. • Every 
male voter of the borough, except those specifically disqualified as 
being a city officer or a clergyman, is eligible as councillor. Further- 
more, persons living within 15 miles of the borough who are other- 
wise qualified as voters and have property of from £500 to £1,000, 
dependent upon the size of the city, or who pay rates on the value 
of from £15 to £30, dependent also on the size of the city, are 
eligible as councillors. The councillors outside of Scotland elect 
aldermen in number equal to one-third of the councillors. Each 
alderman serves for a term of six years, one-half of the aldermen 
being elected every three years. Every person eligible as councillor 
is eligible to be an alderman. The council elects from among 
those persons qualified to be councillors, the mayor, who serves 
for one year. Every member of the council, including the mayor, 
is indefinitely re-eligible.^ 

^ London is an exception to this statement, being governed by the 
provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888, and not by those of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882. It has 57 districts, which elect two 
members each to the County Council, and one, viz. : the “ City,” which 
elects four. All are to be elected every three years. The Council elects 
19 Aldermen, who serve six years. Furthermore, London is divided 
into 28 boroughs, each of which has its own organs of local government. 

Vol. I.— -5. 
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A characteristic feature of this organization is that apart from 
London it is comparatively permanent in its membership. Leav- 
ing the aldermen out of account, it requires three years to change 
completely the membership of a council ; taking them into account, 
the term must be doubled. Ee-elections of councillors are very 
frequent. It is not uncommon to find members of city councils who 
have served ten, fiifteen, or even twenty years. Ee-election of coun- 
cillors is facilitated by the provisions of the election laws which 
make unnecessary a resort to the polls in a district which is not 
contested, i. e.j a district in which only one candidate is nominated. 
IJncontested elections are not infrequent in the case of members 
of the council who have represented their districts satisfactorily to 
the voters and are not unlmown in the ease of first elections. At 
present there is a member of the council in one of the large British 
cities who has been on the council more than twenty years and 
whose name has never been voted on by the members of the district 
he represents. 

A word should perhaps be said on the subject of the methods 
of nomination in connection with this matter of uncontested elec- 
tions, since in the judgment of many the methods of nomination 
have an influence upon such elections. The ballot act of 1872 
which, with its amendments, regulates nominations for public office, 
provides that no vote cast for a candidate whose name is not on the 
official ballot shall be counted. The only way in which a candi- 
date's name can be placed on the ballot is through nomination by 
two voters as proposer and seconder, assented to by 8 voters and 
made in the way prescribed by law. NTo recognition of the party 
which is supporting a candidate is made in the law, and the ex- 
pense of printing the ballot is to be paid by the candidates thereon. 
It is of course true that parties do exist and support and even 
nominate candidates. At the' same time the freedom of nomina- 
tion permitted by the law makes the formal support of a party of 
less importance to a candidate than in the United States and to 
that extent makes it easier to divorce national from city politics. 
Finally, municipal elections are governed by the provisions of the 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, which punish the bribery, treat- 
ing and undue influence of voters by violence or fraud, limit the 
amount of money candidates may spend for election purposes, make 
void the election of one who is found guilty of such corrupt prac- 
tices and disqualify such a person for municipal office for seven 
years. 

All powers vested in the city are with slight exceptions vested 
in the council. Subject to these exceptions, the council determines 
what city offices there shall be and appoints the incumbents of such 
offices. There is no bulky ballot to be cast for city officers by the 
voters. The council also determines the policy 'which is to be 
adopted by the city and, subject to a control exercised over it by an 
administrative authority of the central government at London, 
raises taxes, spends money and may incur debt- Outside the field 
of the operation of public utilities, the council has wide powers 
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under the general provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act. 
Within that fields however^ the council is subject to the control of 
the Board of Trade, a department of the central govermnentj as 
to the expediency of taking over any public utility, and of the 
Local Government Board, another department of the central govern- 
ment, as to the amount and form of the debt to be incurred there- 
for and the methods to be adopted for its repayment. 

The consent of the Board of Trade to the taking over by a 
city of a public utility is given by the issue of a provisional order 
subject to the approval of Parliament, which is usually granted as 
a matter of course ; that of the Local Government Board to incur- 
ring debt, by its formal approval of a definite proposition to bor- 
row money. In ease, however, either of these bodies' refuses its 
approval, the cities may, and, as a matter of fact, frequently do 
apply to Parliament for a special act. But the city council must 
have the approval of the rate payers and property owners of the 
a bill. As this promotion usually involves the expenditure of con- 
siderable sums, it follows that the consent of the ratepayers and 
property owners is a necessary prerequisite to a resort to this sort 
of special legislation. 

Probably the most important exceptions to the rule that all 
powers of government are given to the city council are to be found 
in the care of the poor and the control of the judicial police. 

The care of the poor is entrusted to boards of guardians having 
jurisdiction over districts known as unions which have no rela- 
tion to the territorial district of the city. The guardians from the 
urban portions of these districts are elected at special elections by 
the municipal voters of those portions. 

The judicial police — ^that is, the police courts — is not, aside 
from exceptional cases — of which Glasgow is one— in the hands of 
the city councils. As a rule the Crown appoints police justices who 
are persons either not learned in the law and called justices of the 
peace, or learned in the law and known as stipendiary magistrates 
and salaried recorders. The justices of the peace receive no salary, 
but the magistrates and recorders, as their official titles indicate, 
are remunerated. 

The men who serve as justices of the peace, magistrates or 
recorders, occupy a comparatively high position in the community- 
Indeed, the right to put the letters P,-^^ after one^s name is an 
honor that is much sought after. As a result of this arrangement, 
petty criminal justice is administered in British cities by men of 
standing in the community and has rarely been accompanied by 
scandal. When it is remembered what an important influence on 
local politics the administration of police justice can be made to 
exert we can at once see how fortunate British cities are in pos- 
sessing police magistracy of almost uniformly high standing. The 
only serious criticism which is made of the British police courts 
is that their sentences are unduly severe, particularly in the case 
of misdemeanors which are especially offensive to the wealthier 
classes. 
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Before coneliidiiig what is to be said relative to the organiza- 
tion of the British city^ attention should be called to the composi- 
tion and character of the committees which manage the various 
branches of municipal administration^ a function performed in 
American cities by the heads of the execntive departments. Some- 
what the same characteristics are here to be noticed as in the case 
of the council. Thus the Tramways Committee of Liverpool con- 
sists of 18 members, 16 of whom live outside the wards they rep- 
resent, 7 residing in the suburbs and 5 in the aristocratic wards. 
Of the 11 members of this committee who nominally represent the 
working class wards, only one lives in the ward he represents. The 
Committee on Electric Light and Power has 16 members, of whom 
only 7 live in the wards they represent, each happening to be an 
aristocratic ward. The other nine members are non-residents of 
the wards they represent and 5 of the 9 live in the suburbs. There 
are 5 labor wards represented in this committee, and each of the 
members representing these wards lives outside the ward he rep- 
resents, either in the suburbs or in the aristocratic wards. 

The committees of the Birmingham Council have a smaller 
number of members than the committees of other British councils. 
Thus, the Gas Committee has but 8 members. Of these only one 
lives in the ward he represents, and 6 live outside of the corporate 
limits in the aristocratic suburb of Bdgbaston. Only 2 members 
live in the city. Every one of these 8 members represents a strictly 
working class ward. In detail the committee is composed of the 
following persons: First, the chairman, who is also chairman of 
the Birmingham Small Arms Company, Limited — one of the larg- 
est commercial enterprises in the city — a director of a local bank, 
and of several other companies, and is engaged in the manufacture 
of metal goods. He has been a member of the Gas Committee for 
thirteen years. He lives in the suburbs. Second, an alderman who 
was for many years a successful manufacturer in the city, but has 
retired from business. He has been a member of the Gas Com- 
mittee, twenty-eight years and chairman three years. He also 
lives in the suburbs. Third, an alderman who is a retired manu- 
facturer of chemicals and has served on the committee for five 
years and lives in the suburbs. Fourth, an alderman who is on 
the directorate of one of the largest iron and steel tube firms in 
Great Britain. He has been a member of the committee fifteen 
years and also lives in the suburbs. Fifth, a councillor who is a 
successful glass manufacturer and has been on the committee for 
ten years. He also lives in the suburbs. Sixth, a councillor who is 
secretary of the Tin Plate Workers^ Trade Union, and has been on 
the committee sixteen years. He also lives in the suburbs. Seventh, 
a councillor who is an operative brass founder, and has been on the 
committee five years. 

In Glasgow a standing order of the council requires that 9 
of the 24 committees shall be ^%ard committees that is, shall 
consist of 26 elected members, one member to be elected from each 
ward. Among the committees thus constituted are those of Gas, 
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Electricity and Tramways. ITotwithstanding the policy of making 
these committees representative of all the wards, 21 members of 
the Tramways Committee, 14 of the Gas Committee and 17 of the 
Electricity Committee live outside the wards they nominally rep- 
resent. Of the 14 members of the strictly working class wards, 
twelve on the Tramways Committee, including the chairman, 9 on 
the Gas Committee and 12 on the Electricity Committee live out- 
side the wards they represent. 

The result of the composition and character of these various 
committees is that just as the general supervision and management 
of the city business which is vested in the council is in the hands 
of the well-to-do classes, so the detailed management and daily con- 
duct of those public utilities the operation of which the city has 
assumed is attended to by men of large business experience and of 
more than average wealth. 

The kind of organization which the British city possesses and 
the comparatively aristocratic character of its institutions to which 
attention has been called are without doubt attributable in some 
degree at least to the great homogeneity of the people, which, apart 
from London, offers a great contrast to the conditions obtaining in 
the United States. Great Britain has not, as has the United States 
for the last century or more, been the goal of the oppressed and 
afflicted of all nations. The result is the presence in the country of 
a population speaking the same language, brought up from their 
youth with the same ideas of right and wrong and therefore capable 
with little conscious effort of greater social co-operation than is 
the ease in the United States. Consequently there is less diversity 
of opinion than in this country as to the proper sphere of city gov- 
ernment, less variation in the methods which are believed to be the 
proper ones by means of which to secure the objects sought and 
a more intelligent appreciation of the difficulties with which the at- 
tainment of efficient and upright municipal government is beset. 

Such are the political conditions of the British municipality 
and their social basis and such is the municipal organization which 
has been built upon them. We may well now ask the question : 
How does the British system of city government work ? 

In answering this question we may say, in the first place, that 
municipal politics are separated from and independent of imperial 
politics. It is true that municipal elections, although held on dif- 
ferent dates from imperial elections, are usually affected by con- 
siderations of imperial politics ; that is, the councils are elected with 
reference to political lines. But once elected, councilmen seldom 
permit political considerations to influence their actions. Thus, 
it is not infrequently the case that a Liberal council, for example, 
will elect as aldermen men of the opposite political party who as 
candidates were defeated at the election for the council or who 
could not hive been elected had they been nominated. In Birming- 
ham, for instance, 5 of the 18 aldermen are Liberals, while 40 of 
the 54 councillors are Tories or Unionists. Municipal questions 
can be and are, therefore, considered and decided on their merits. 
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little, if at all inJluenced by considerations of imperial politics. 
But the administration of local affairs is not only divorced from na- 
tional politics ; it is as well divorced from local polities. That is, 
the members of the council do not make nse of the powers which 
under the law they possess over the civil service of the city to 
further their own political ambitions or the interests of the party to 
which they belong. This is true notwithstanding the fact that as 
members of the council committees they may be the immediate su- 
periors of a large force of subordinates. Such a thing as the spoils 
system is unlmown to British municipal politics. This is the more 
noteworthy inasmuch as there is no such thing as a civil service 
law limiting the power or discretion of the appointing officers. 
This statement is true not only of the distinctly subordinate officers, 
but it is also true of the higher officers. 

Although the council committees are made up after each an- 
nual municipal election and their term of service is therefore only 
a year, good committeemen are frequently re-elected by the council. 
Thus, in Glasgow 9 of the present committeemen have served two 
years; 7, three years; 8, four years; 6, five years; 9, six years; 1, 
seven years ; 1, eight years ; 1, nine years ; 3, ten years ; 2, eleven 
years; 2, twelve years; 1, thirteen years; 1, fourteen years; 7, fifteen 
years; 2, eighteen years; 2, twenty years; 3, twenty-one years; 2, 
tweniy-four years, and 3, twenty-five years. 

Furthermore, in the selection of the most important subordi- 
nates, such as general managers of the various municipal under- 
takings under the control of the council, the councils and their com- 
mittees adopt the methods which are commonly adopted in this 
country by those in charge of large business undertakings, methods 
which, however, are seldom followed by those on this side of the 
water in charge of the city government. When a position of im- 
portance is to be filled, inquiry is made for the man best fitted 
for the position, advertisements are even inserted in the technical 
publications and the result of the inquiry will often be the selection 
of a man occupying a similar position in another city who has made 
a reputation as an able manager. 

A characteristic example of the application of business methods 
to city government is to be found in the cases where the cities have 
entered upon a policy of municipal ownership and operation of 
public utilities. Municipal accounts are so kept that each under- 
taking is debited with the expenses which it has incurred and 
credited with the amounts due for services which it has rendered, 
the same as if it were operated by a private company. Thus, a 
municipal gas or electric light undertaking pays the taxes which 
a private company would have to pay were it operating the par- 
ticular undertaking, and receives payment for street lighting. In 
this way the real financial results of the undertaking may be 
known. It is of course true that some departures are made in 
practice from the methods which theoretically prevail. Thus, in 
some instances, it is unquestionable that cities have swelled the 
receipts of some particular branch of the city government by 
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charging some other branch of the city government an unjustifiably 
large price for the service rendered. This is true, for example^ 
of Manchester, where the receipts of the electric light committee 
are swollen by charging the tramways committee unduly large 
prices for the electric current which it uses for its tramway lines. 
This is also true of some of the metropolitan boroughs of London 
which operate their own electric lighting plants. They receive 
an improper price for lighting the streets, and thus make the 
success of their electric lighting enterprises appear greater than it 
really is. 

Because of its methods of conducting municipal administra- 
tion, Great Britain has conditions existing which are favorable 
to efficient management. They go far toward explaining the char- 
acter of the service rendered by the cities which have imdertaken 
the management of certain public utilities. 

The management of British cities is characterized not only 
by the degree of efficiency attained, but it is also commonly free 
from even insinuations of graft or corruption on the part of public 
officers. Public opinion is also so alert that actions which in 
some countries are regarded as harmless, though perhaps not in- 
dicative of a delicate sense of honor, are considered as disqualify- 
ing for a public career. Thus, in one British city a councillor 
was discovered to have purchased land which would be benefited 
by the opening of a street. A long minute was spread upon the 
record of the council, indicating its disapproval of such action 
on the part of the councillors, and the man about whom this minute 
was written disappeared from public life. It should be said, 
however, that the law of libel is administered by the courts with 
such severity that criticisms of public officials which are not based 
on legal evidence are extremely dangerous to make. The freedom 
of utterance which is characteristic of the American press is not 
to be noticed in Great Britain, and on that account it is possible 
that abuses exist which are not brought to the attention of the 
public. 

For these reasons there are practically no reports current as 
to the evil conduct even on the part of police officers, or if such re- 
ports do become current steps are at once taken to remove from par- 
ticipation in the city government those to whom they relate. Thus, 
not long ago stories were persistently circulated with regard to 
the relations of the head of the police in one of the large cities 
with liquor sellers, gamblers and the keepers of disorderly houses. 
The council took the matter up at once and dismissed the offend- 
ing officer. Undoubtedly the good character of the police is due 
in some measure to the supervision exercised over all city police 
by the Home Secretary of the imperial government, as well as to 
the excellence of the police magistrates, who, as well as the council 
coihmittee having charge of the police, may dismiss police con- 
stables from office; but it is unquestionably true that in large 
degree the good character of the police officers is also due to 
the generally efficient and upright administration of city affairs. 
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for wMch. tlie distinctly local body — ^the city conneil — ^is respon- 
sible. 

Because of this belief that the British have in the excellence 
of their city governments, we do not find commonly in Great 
Britain the associations of tax payers and citizens’ unions which 
have been organized so universally in the cities of the United 
States. Of late years, however, in Glasgow and London, a num- 
ber of such associations have been formed, their main purpose be- 
ing to oppose the policy of mnnicipalization which has been adopted 
along so many lines by these cities. In Glasgow, for example, 
we find an interesting institution in the ward committees, as they 
are called, which have been in existence for many years. These 
are purely voluntary, non-political associations, not recognized in 
the law. They had somewhat fallen into abeyance until the Citizens’ 
Union, some eight years since, set about strengthening them and 
endeavoring to utilize them against the policy of further munici- 
palization. These ward committees are elected by show of hands 
at a ward meeting of the electors in the wards. They take up all 
matters of interest to the ward, such as improvements, street 
widening, sanitation, tramway, gas and electric service and supply, 
and they adopt resolutions and address identical letters to the coun- 
cillors representing the ward. 

There is, however, another class of associations which have 
arisen in recent years as a means of opposition to the policy of 
municipalization. These are the rate payers’ ” associations. In 
Glasgow there are two branches of this form of association, namely, 
the Bate Payers’ Federation and the Citizens’ Union. They are 
composed of the same individuals, with their offices in common, 
but rnth separate secretaries. Their only difference is that the 
one, the Citizens’ Union, is organized to combat municipalization 
through polities and agitation, while the other, the Bate Payers’ 
Federation, is organized to oppose the policy in Parliament and 
in the courts. The membership of the Bate Payers’ Federation 
is kept secret, but it is incorporated and employs legal and other 
expert talent as needed. 

The policy of these associations as stated by their secretaries 
has not been to oppose the municipalization of tramways, gas, elec- 
tric and water supply — indeed, they have no criticisms to make on 
the administration of these enterprises in Glasgow when confined to 
their proper spheres. At the time when the Citizens’ Union was 
organized, in 1898, the Socialistic program was in full swing, and 
there were propositions seriously considered by the council of ex- 
tending municipal ownership further to housing, banking, insur- 
ance, cemeteries, tailoring, baking and so on. It was these ex- 
tensions that the union was organized to combat. They also op- 
posed the gas and electric undertakings in their plan of enlarging 
their field to take in the supply of gas and electric fixtures, and 
were successful in the case of electric fetures, but they came too late 
in the field to prevent driving the private traders out of the sup- 
ply of gas fixtures. They also opposed the extension of the tram- 
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way system to the suburbs until such time as the shortage of facili- 
ties within the boundaries of the city itself was overcome. This 
shortage has now been made good^ and several suburban exten- 
sions have been made^, but in the case of one^ that to Milngavie, the 
Bate Payers^ Federation secured an injunction which, up to the 
present time, has prevented its completion. The Citizens^ Union 
has also opposed the Tramways Committee in its efforts to keep 
heavy traffic ofE the tracks to the detriment of horses and business 
traffic. 

The Citizens^ Union has taken an active part in resuscitating 
the ward committees in Glasgow and arousing the interest of the 
citizens in the management of the municipality. It publishes a 
year book for the use of the citizens and the encouragement of ward 
committees, and it states that the alarming indifference to muni- 
cipal affairs which it found in 1898, and which was taken ad- 
vantage of by the Socialists, has now been displaced by an intelli- 
gent, active and widespread interest. 

Tlie following is the program of the Citizens’ Union, as printed in 
its Year Book, 1906: 

The Citizens’ Union approves of — 

1. Economy and the Reduction of Taxation. 

2. Limitation of the City Debt in proportion to the Assessable 

* Rental. 

3. Appointment of Public Auditors by the Secretary for Scot- 

land. 

4. Organization of Corporation Departments so as to avoid 

overlapping and promote co-operation. 

5. Appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates. 

6. Compliance with the 1897 Act, which limits corporation 

housing to the poorest classes. 

7. Corporation encouragement of private enterprises to pro- 

vide houses for the laboring classes, 

8. All further borrowing and capital expenditures on Tele- 

phones to be stopped, and the enterprise sold. 

9. A legal register of Streets, in terms of the decision of the 

seven Scotch Judges, and abandonment of the House of 

Lords Appeal. 

10. Intoxicated persons in the street to be taken charge of by 

the Police. 

11. Better administration of Licensing Laws, and reduction of 

Licenses in Crowded areas. 

12. Valuation by an ontside Valuator of the City Improvement 

Trust Company. 

13. Reduction of the large amount held by the City on loan at 

short notice. 

14. The Recommendations of the Housing Commission as to 

the housing and controlling of the poorest classes. 

15. Extension of the Municipal Franchise to Limited Com- 

panies, and of the School Board Franchise to Large 

Firms and Limited Companies who are heavy rate 

payers. 

The Citizens’ Union is opposed to — 

1. Municipal Socialism and Municipal Trading, unless where 

some interest common to all Citizens is concerned. 

2. The Corporation continuing to hold lands and buildings 

after it has cleared an insanitary area, or completed 

an improvement. 

3. A Municipal Works Department. 
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4. The proposed Illegal Register of Streets. 

5. Municipal Cemeteries, while the wants of the city are 

adequately met by private enterprise. 

6. Municipal Insurance, while there is healthy competition 

for Corporation business. 

7. Including Rates in Rents under £6, which would enfranchise 

10,000 persons who do not at present pay rates. 

The Union cannot expect candidates to adopt all the above items, 
but it is believed they will serve a useful purpose in letting all whom 
it may concern know what are our general principles. 

Outside Glasgow it has not been possible to secure informa- 
tion direct from the officers of Eate Payers^ Associations. The only 
one that seems to have been aggressive is the London Municipal 
Society, which has such men as the Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), among its officers or members. The 
specific objects of this society are, among others, a uniform system 
of municipal accounts, an audit by qualified and independent 
auditors, the principle of public control of large communal services 
as opposed to municipal management, revision of the system of 
compounding for rates, and the reform of local taxation. In Lon- 
don there are also Eate Payers^ Associations in the several boroughs. 
These associations do not seem to be regarded by the municipal 
officials with any greater favor in Great Britain than they are re- 
garded in the United States. 

To sum up, then, this description of British city government: 

In the first place, British city government is aristocratic, while 
American city government is democratic. As a result, the British 
city is in the hands of the well-to-do classes ; American city govern- 
ment is not. 

In the second place, the organization of the British city is 
simple ; the organization of the American city is usually extremely 
complex. As a consequence the demand on the British voter, al- 
though on the average probably as intelligent as the American 
voter, is less than in this country. Practically the only officer 
elected by the people each year in Great Britain is the municipal 
councillor chosen in each ward. 

In the third place, municipal government is out of politics, 
the spoils system is unknown in Great Britaiffis cities, and condi- 
tions are therefore more favorable than in the United States for 
the development of efficient municipal government. 

Finally, the British people are educated to the belief that 
their city government should be conducted uprightly, honestly and 
without partisanship, and therefore they demand that their offi- 
cials shall live up to standards which are higher than are required 
of city officers in the United States. A higher position in public 
estimation is accorded than in the United States to city officials. 
Eelatively, those of the higher ranlv are better paid than in the 
United States. The salaries they receive and the position they oc- 
cupy are potent influences in attracting a good class of men to the 
municipal service. 

It is under these conditions that municipal ownership and 
operation of public utilities has attained the results which have 
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accoxapanied it in Great Britain. It is doubtful, to say the least, 
whether mnnicipal ownership and operation could be expected 
to attain the same results were the conditions different from what 
they are now. It is certain that municipal management would 
be a failure if certain of the conditions were changed. Thus, if 
the city administration were not divorced from politics, and if 
the spoils system were permitted to extend its blighting iofliieiice 
over the city administration, it is certain that municipal owner- 
ship would, as compared to what it is now, both be inefficient and 
a source of loss, rather than of profit. 

Eeeognition of these facts does not of course necessitate the 
conclusion that municipal ownership would be a failure were it 
adopted in the United States. It only means that if the policy 
of municipal ownership is entered upon, the conduct of our city 
governments must submit to a considerable change before that 
policy can be successful. 



THE LABOR REPORT 


By J. W. SULLIVAN 


My colleague and myself, in closing our joint inquiry ae to 
wages and conditions in the British gas undertakings visited, agree 
in saying: 

** Summarizing what precedes, with the exception of the twelve- 
hour stations of the South Metropolitan Company, and taking into 
account the general level of wages in the several localities, it cannot he 
said that there is any material difference between the public and 
private undertakings in the wages of stokers or in the average wages 
of the shift-workers in the retort houses. The differences that occur do 
not show a prevalence one way or the other, but they tend to follow 
pretty closely the general level of wages in the locality, irrespective 
of whether the undertaking is managed by a municipality or by a 
private company. The case of the twelve-hour shifts of the South 
Metropolitan Company is peculiar and requires the discussion of 
another aspect of the question — ^the amount of work done by the 
stokers.” 

Eelative to the electricity undertakings, the investigation sums 
up: 

“ It has been found impossible to make a satisfactory comparison 
of the wages paid in electrical undertakings, on account of the wide 
differences in machinery, equipment, character of work, size of station, 
range of wages and names of occupations. The subdivisions of labor 
varies greatly from place to place, and a large establishment with a 
minute subdivision of specialized workers may have extremely high 
wages for a few and extremely low for others, although the names of 
the occupations may be the same as those where the work is less 
subdivided. A careful examination of different payrolls and different 
stations, however, leads to the conclusion that, as in the gas under- 
takings, there is no predominating tendency one way or the other, and 
the differences depend mainly upon the differences in the general level of 
the wages of the locality.” 

The prevailing wage policy in the British municipalized un- 
dertakings investigated is, to pay the skilled worlonen trade union 
rates and the unskilled minimum wage.'^^ The conclusions in 
the foregoing paragraphs refer to the mechanics and semi-skilled 
men among the gas and electrical workers. With such exceptions 
as an alleged overstocking of the works with labor, as at a munic- 
ipal gas station in Manchester mentioned in the report, and a 
favoring of hand labor in preference to machine labor, as in the 
Leicester municipal gas works, skilled or partly skilled labor had 
about equal chances with the two forms of management, municipal 
and company. That is, in these two industries, in all but the 
most poorly paid forms of labor, municipalization has not raised 
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the wage or workday conditions of the employees above conditions 
in the private undertakings, the exceptions noted above showing 
the dubious advantages of possibly providing mnnieipal employees 
with work at the expense of the community or furnishing them 
with a leverage for the play of politics. 

But with respect to ‘^^common, unorganized labor’^ the inves- 
tigators found a difference somewhat favorable to British munic- 
ipal employees. The report cites facts that explain the causes. 
(1) The municipal laborer is a picked man. (2) This class of 
labor offers an especial field for the Municipal Employees^ Asso- 
ciation, the new political trade unionists, and the Socialists and 
humanitarians of all walks of life who, demanding for labor at 
least ^^a living wage,^^ desire to redeem municipal employment 
from participation in Great Britain's almost universal sweatshop 
labor market. Steady, ablebodied and capable of exerting on city 
councils a combined pressure, municipal unskilled laborers, no 
matter how organized or whether organized at all, obtain better 
terms than the employing councillors accord to the men they hire 
in their private capacity for similar work. 

Councils recognize a ^^minimum wage^^ — a level below which 
a municipality will not fix any grade of pay. Yet it is to be noted 
that the percentage of the municipal minimum above ^The pri- 
vate minimum,^^ as quoted by the labor investigators, may in some 
communities signify little more than a comparison between the 
city^s rate for the choice among laborers and the general rate for 
those private undertakings which employ men in perhaps the least 
requited of occupations. That is, the municipal laborers, shown 
by rigid examination as to physique and character to be sound, 
steady and nearer youth than age, earn more than the mass in 
the overstocked labor market, including the unreliable, the gray- 
haired and other classes unqualified for municipal work. On the 
average the money difference is shown by but a few shillings a week, 
though in selecting certain extremes for comparison a considerable 
percentage may be figured out. The widest contrast, at Leicester, 
9s., very probably reflects the same influences that sent that cit/s 
Socialist representatives to Parliament. In several of the cities 
visited, indeed perhaps all, certain large private establishments 
give, in various ways, approximately the same wage terms as the 
municipality, or even better, as at Cadbury^s and Tangey^s in 
Birmingham. 

In the ease of the South Metropolitan Gas Company of Lon- 
don — ^to quote an example in which a system has been worked out 
independently of the leveling-up influences bearing on city gov- 
ernments, the co-operative features of which, examined at such 
length, do not attract the unqualified admiration of the investi- 
gators — ^this is to be said: Its employees^ stock in the company 
represents a larger sum than is similarly possessed by any equal 
number of laborers of the class in England, and its provisions 
for sickness, death and old age are unusual. N'inety- odd per cent, 
of the employees of these works save something. A Labor Liberal 
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member of Parliament said of tlie company to one of our com- 
mittee: gas worker can nowhere get a better johJ^ The Co- 

operatiye Union accepts the works as a genuine example of co- 
operation. The shift men where twelve hours are worked them- 
selves adopted that workday by a vote. The company asserts that 
it never opposed union labor in its mechanical departments, and 
withdrew its. opposition to the gasworkers^ union a few years after 
the strike of 1889. 

Turning now to the tramways and light railways, we find 
8,400 miles in the United Kingdom, the number operated by all 
the companies, some 1,500, being less than the mileage owned by 
a single American company in several instances. The number 
of miles operated by the seven -companies and municipalities in- 
vestigated by our experts reached perhaps 500, about Boston^s 
mileage. The British tramway wage situation can only be seen 
. correctly in the light of municipal developments out of what were 
company undertakings, the latter invariably being far different 
in their status as to property and degree of progress from the street 
railways of America. Uo street ear undertaking in Great Britain 
has ever been a ‘^^private^^ enterprise in the sense in which the 
word is applied in this country. The twenty-one years^ term of 
the franchise, the veto of company petitions by village authorities, 
the enormous cost of Parliamentary powers and local assents, and 
various other restrictions non-existent in the United States, shackle 
and impoverish British tramway company management and con- 
sequently forbid an intelligent investigator to employ British ex- 
ample to illustrate possibilities in America through change from 
private to municipal ownership. British tramways have always 
been semi-municipal. The English field of tramway exploitation, 
if common report in Britain is correct, has been occupied by only 
the most venturesome promoters, and their work has certainly not 
been ordinarily successful in the development of the industry, as 
compared with American standards and results. The burdens of 
the companies have usually permitted them to win only the barest 
returns by means of ‘^^skinning’^ methods throughout. The larg- 
est private British tramways company passed its dividend last 
July. Whether others of the largest companies will ever meet 
their obligations is a common doubt. As by the terms of their 
franchises all English tramway undertakings may be taken over by 
the municipalities, directors manage their properties with that end 
in view. While the companies seldom equal average private em- 
ployers in ability to pay the wages of municipal tramway under- 
takings, the municipalities investigated by our committee are the 
most famous scenes of notable attempts at social reform carried 
on both by the champions of collectivist ownership and humani- 
tarians endeavoring to mitigate the evils of slum life and to lower 
a general death rate that gave several of the cities in question an 
unenviable reputation. Higher wages in the municipality’s tram- 
ways, however, is not the invariable rule. The private Norwich 
tramways manager showed that the company paid for electrical 
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workers the same scale as the city, and in some grades claimed 30 
5per cent, higher than Ipswich, Yarmouth and Lowestoft. It is 
to be kept in mind also that nsnally only the most promising tm- 
dertakings have been taken over by the cities. As a result, chiefly 
during the transition from horse to electric traction, British munic- 
ipalities have established a lead as to wages and workday, but 
by no means a notable lead, and one not yet finally established. 
Compared, however, with the remarkable changes for the better 
in wages and hours in the American street car industry under 
companies and trade unionism, the best of the British municipal 
labor improvements seem hardly more than trivial. 

Little attention has been given in the report to the class of 
British municipalizers who, with indefinite plans and revolution- 
ary principles, would carry mimicipal ownership into fields wher- 
ever, in their optimism, they imagine promise of a speedy remedy 
for civic abuses or economic betterment for the masses. If any of 
the utopian schemes of these municipalizers had still bid fair to 
be fulfilled, doubtless the facts would have been given passing 
recognition and the hopeful outlook touched upon. Space would 
have been given to any probability of paying new ventures spring- 
ing out of tried and successful ones. Omission to do so is at least 
to be noted. Eather are there indications in the report that the 
tide in practical municipalization is turned. Where advocates 
once looked for a constant expansion, this has been arrested by 
disillusion. Government ownership of undertakings of electricity 
and light railways covering supra-inunicipal areas may he called 
for, hut there the practical political leaders show a disposition to 
halt. With regard to municipal lodgings, steamboats and miscel- 
laneous supplies, there has been reaction. Platfrom demands may 
be more numerous than ever with extremely radical theorists who 
have the ear of the clamorous among the hungry masses, but the 
recent elections have gone against the radical sentiment, and ap- 
propriations from councils and Parliament are commonly expected 
to cease or follow slowly. 

To put the foregoing points broadly, these are the general 
labor results of municipalization in Great Britain: 

(1) The wage level among municipal mechanics and other 
skilled men varies little if any from the trade union scale, as paid 
in the private undertakings. (2) For common municipal labor 
the w^ages and workday are better than for the average qf private 
labor, the difference being due to several causes, among them the 
individual superiority of the picked municipal men and the influ- 
ence of collectivism, humanitarianism and socialist politics. (3) 
Industries once marked out by British municipalizers as areas for 
municipal employment are now given up by their practical leaders. 

In America, the municipalized enterprises visited by our labor 
investigators have been rich mines for significant facts relating 
to politics rather than to labor. These facts are not usually among 
those heretofore emphasized by the American advocates of munic- 
ipal ownership. The testimony as to political rottenness, root and 
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brancli^ in Syracuse^ Allegheny and Wheeling is conclusive. The 
municipal plants examined in these cities, it is to be remembered, 
were selected as models by representative mnnicipalizers of the 
Commission. ISTor is the politico-labor situation in Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Chicago or Eichmond at all settled as well as it might be. 
Just which of the secretaries and superintendents at Detroit in 
the thirteen years have been purely political appointments, just 
how many of the trustees have been put on the commission to 
serve special interests rather than the community, just to what de- 
gree organized labor has employed coercion with the mayor, and 
just how much of an electrician the superintendent of electricity 
ought to be — fierce argument over such points, as well as the actual 
cost per light, have kept Detroit in the heat of debate ever since 
the public electricity station was established. In Cleveland, the 
present mayor in the beginning increased his reform forces in the 
public water department so as to strengthen his vote in the pri- 
maries — an act possible at all times also under the next and suc- 
ceeding administrations, which may be bad where the present is 
good. The degree of purity attained by the present administration 
is attributable to the officials and the public sentiment aroused, and 
not to municipalization. In Chicago, where civil service is iron- 
clad, the appointment by the mayor of department heads and even 
of the Civil Service Commission itself, has more than once proved 
a vulnerable point in the civic armor, with sad results. In Detroit, 
Cleveland or Chicago the stability of the municipally operated 
enterprises rests largely on the mayor, who, however personally 
estimable and statesmanlike, necessarily becomes as a candidate a 
relatively good or bad politician, representing for a brief term a 
policy that may change with his successor. It is plain that in this 
political situation the resultant labor problem is most difficult. 
An employee can only hold office in uncertainty, with its consequent 
evils. He knows not what a coming term will bring. This form 
of disquiet is not usual in private employment. That it exists 
in Great Britain among municipal works managers is a certainty. 
The foremost operating official in one of the largest private tram- 
ways said: would not be a manager for a corporation^^ (munic- 

ipality) . A civil engineer told one of our committeemen : ^^Many 
managers for corporations seek to get away by finding company 
positions.^^ 

As to Eichmond, its exclusion of black men suggests a burn- 
ing race question indeed, Horth and South, were municipalization 
generally adopted and Eichmond^s example in that respect fol- 
lowed. That feature vitiates any inferences as to the labor prob- 
lem that otherwise might be made with the Eichmond gas works 
as a basis. To institute a comparison with Atlanta and reach con- 
clusions relating to wages in municipal vs, private plants, while 
ignoring the real and obvious factor in the retort-house wage dif- 
ferences — ^the race question — ^would be simply to fail to record all 
the truth. 
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Many municipalizers^ as did the Populists^ vigorously uphold 
the theory that the root of the evils connected with municipal ad- 
ministration in America is found in the money power seeking fran- 
chises. While anti-municipal reformers are endeavoring to strip 
this- power of any sinister influence it possesses by refining the 
provisions for the regulation of franchise grants to the point that 
will leave no more than rightful returns for investments, the munic- 
ipalizers assert that tliis harmful power is the main prop of the po- 
litical machine and that the voters can only protect the munici- 
pality against it and reduce the machine to a skeleton through 
municipal ownership. The point is not to be enlarged on here that 
thereby they might but erect in the end a hundred fold more harm- 
ful machinery ; or that they have set out with an exaggerated notion 
of the present-day necessity of corporations to struggle for fur- 
ther franchise grants, and also an inadequate appreciation of cer- 
tain elements of the machine, such as the purchaseable vote, and of 
its varied sources of revenue, such as the numerous Federal, State 
and local offices, elective or appointive, usually for short terms; 
the host of public contractors; the ‘^^outs^^ as well as the ^^ins^^ 
among the politicians; the liquor interest, with a politician dealer 
in every election district; the police; the real estate and other 
speculators and even ordinary business men who receive bosses^ 
notices to help in campaigns. Father, the point necessary first to 
decide is whether the bosses blackmail the capitalist investors, as 
they do all others they can reach, or whether the capitalists main- 
tain franchise-getting bosses as their tools. The municipalizers 
who believe that the capitalists are the instigators in the game 
naturally are alive to find facts to confirm their suspicions — ^yet 
every one knows that such facts are most difficult to establish. 
Political campaigns abound in rumors, with what bases all may 
guess and few know. A little time spent by an iavestigator in any 
community in America may yield him whispers derogatory to al- 
most every man of the locality ever in politics. To sift this back- 
stairs and darkroom talk down to substantial truth is a task sel- 
dom carried out. The characterless politician who declares that he 
himself helped to extort bribery mone^^ from corporations or han- 
dled enforced contributions is a knave not to be believed. One 
can build any theory on such evidence as his gossip. Fotes taken 
of even the confidential revelations of good men with strong po- 
litical bias may lead to conclusions regarding certain city coun- 
cils or certain evil social tendencies which remain sound until flatly 
contradicted by men equally virtuous and equally positive. The 
hunt is every maffis. In America the hunt is livelier and the game 
more plentiful than in Britain. 

So numerous and so signal are other differences, political and 
economic, between labor conditions in Great Britain and America, 
that to summarize them here would prove a formidable task. They 
are outlined in Professor Goodnow’s ^^British Municipality/^ and 
in the labor investigators^ ^^Suffrage,^^ "Working Class Conditions/^ 
and ^Thabor and Politics.^^ One who has read these chapters can 

Vol. I.— 6, 
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never again freely employ British mnnicipal developments in own- 
ership and operation^ whatever their effects^ as precedents easily to 
be imitated in America. The British municipalization movement 
is shown as originating in social conditions — even to the working- 
class death rate — ^utterly removed from conditions in this country. 
Possibilities for the masses were not the same, the voting power 
differs, the steps to be taken here could not be similar to those 
taken there, and the status now arrived at and the results in view 
in Britain differ, to a degree no one can with any certainty esti- 
mate, from what is probable in America. 

Any advantage in wages or hours to be figured out for the 
municipal enterprises investigated in America over the private 
ones compared with them look much like stale illustrations of the 
soft berths to be foimd in public employment. To what extent 
the Jobs are political for the employees, singly or collectively, or 
i) bid for the labor vote is constantly a question. On this point 
1113 ^ colleague aptly says : ^Tn the municipal undertakings a larger 
proportion of the positions are likely to be semi-political.^^ In 
Chicago one of the union secretaries, in speaking of the city officials 
granting the union scale, avowed : tell them, ^These are our 

rates^ ; theyh’e politicians, and they Imow what to do.-^^ WTien the 
secretary of the Wheeling gas trustees was asked: ^‘^Who fixes the 
wages and conditions at the works his reply was: ^^The menP^ 
He described their strikes as not trade union but political, con- 
nived at by council members and other city officials. In Syracuse 
the two-dollar rate to laborers goes notoriously to political work- 
ers. The disclosures of political rule at Syracuse, Allegheny and 
Wheeling would make it a mockery of scientific observation to 
ascribe the high wages for laborers in those municipal undertak- 
ings to the ^^virtues^^ of municipal ownership. A summary of 
minimum "wage comparisons between private and municipal enter- 
prises must call for many modifications. First, it is to be remem- 
bered that the ^^minimum^^ of private wages is not the standard 
of private wages in a community, hut the lowest point for the poor- 
est paid class in particular enterprises. A comparison of the vari- 
ous private and municipal classifi.cations up to the highest is not 
possible, inasmuch as the forces of the large companies are sub- 
divided in finer gradations than the comparatively small forces of 
the municipalities. Practical men will derive their impressions on 
this point from onr wage tables. A correct view, then, takes in 
these points: Syracuse, the wages situation politically debauched; 
Wheeling, the same ; Allegheny, the same, to an extent that when 
a difference of 50 to 100 per cent, in favor of municipalization 
is soberly computed by one man it makes another laugh. Detroit, 
private and municipal plants but a shade difference. Cleveland, 
nine hours municipal as against ten in the general labor market, 
wages tbe same. Indianapolis, no municipal undertakings, the 
rate quoted being for the public departments, for which much of 
the work is irregular ; the water company pays nearly all its labor- 
ers $1.75. Chicago, the words ^^minimum wages^^ here obtain so 
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great a significance that, if the tabular statements were not at 
hand as a corrective, a generally erroneous impression of the aver- 
age wages paid by the companies investigated might be derived. 
Of 252 laborers, less than one-fonxth are paid as low as $1.75 
per day, and these could not pass the city^s civil service examination. 
Ten hours is the exception with the companies^ employees. The 
Chicago firemen in the fire department do not receive union rates. 
E’ew Haven, no municipal undertaking; hours, eight, public de- 
partments, as against nine water works. Eichmond-Atlanta, where 
white as against black labor is employed, economic comparison 
gives way to race comparison. Philadelphia, United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, better wages and hours tha’n any city department, 
and a reduction from twelve-hour shifts under municipal operation 
to eight under the company with higher wages. Further points 
to be kept in view: With the companies mentioned, many times 
more hands are employed than with the municipalities; good men 
have been more certain of retaining their places; the employees 
pay no political assessments and are otherwise politically free; they 
work under better conditions as to comfort and future prospects. 

Up to this stage of our survey, the showing of exceptional 
benefits to the wage workers employed by British or ximeriean 
municipalities, where any whatever have appeared, has been at- 
tended with a showing of positive detriment in so many respects 
as to give a picture in striking contrast with that usually heretofore 
exhibited to the wnrld by municipalizers. 

Passing from the pure wage and workday phase of our study, 
we have to record certain fundamental differences between public 
and private employment always observable to a greater or less 
extent, and with regard to which the labor report offers testimony, 
direct or indirect. These differences exist from the point of view 
of the employer, the employee and society. Being differences of 
kind, they do not depend on the attitude of passing administrations 
or individual managers. 

The relations between the private employer and his employee 
are simple. If the employer pays the wages and the employee 
turns out the work agreed upon, the parties are quits as to busi- 
ness. If the two supplement business with kindly sentiments, the 
way is clear to promote the happiness of both, in word and deed. 
This principle runs good in the largest service, as to the head or his 
representatives face to face with the force. The trade union in 
its simple form does not aim to change this relation. ^It would 
establish minimum wages and hours and a standard of working 
conditions, but leave the employer free in hiring and discharging, 
under the trade agreement provisions, and the employee also free 
aside from his union ties. But public employment, not to speak 
of its rigidity of forms and methods, its faults of delay and over- 
sight, gives rise, partly through politics but especially through its 
essentials of authority and restraint, to a maze of complications. 
Some of these, and their hurtfulness, as illustrated by facts in the 
labor report, call for mention. 
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Public employees, frequently against their -wiLl, under duress 
from officials who may injure them, promote by election contribu- 
tions the fortunes of certain men and parties, though at heart they 
may be opposed to both. With these employees, violation of 
manly principle and dishonor to the State are secondary to 
holding their places. In Detroit, the ^‘^yellow assessment booF^ is 
passed around in all the city departments except that of electricity, 
in which, however, only a few years ago it was also circulated. In 
Wheeling, the smallest officeholder who fails to pay his political 
assessment is speedily dislodged. In Syracuse, where ^^even the 
scrubwomeffi^ are assessed by the party in power, it was said that 
a proceeding not unheard of was a subscription by an official to 
both parties. In Allegheny, the one body of worlonen who, through 
their union, refused to contribute to campaign funds, were pun- 
ished by an increase of work at no higher pay. In London, it was 
but an enforced party contribution when at one of his meetings 
the opponents of Lord Avebury packed the gallery with municipal 
employees ‘'^to shout so as not a word could be heard.^^ The con- 
ditions for coercion may exist even where it is not exerted for the 
time being. In Chicago and Cleveland the heads of departments, 
always active supporters of their respective mayor’s political policy, 
must when ordered, to the extent possible, introduce politics or va- 
cate office. In Detroit, a man whose appointment was of ^^a distinctly 
political character,” was for years ^The dominating figure” in the 
Public Lighting Commission, and that may be the case again. 
IvTeither the acts nor the conditions just described are characteristic 
of private employment. And they are clearly not of a kind out of 
which develops the independent citizenship upon which free insti- 
tutions are to rest. 

The executive — mayor, councilman or department head — ^not 
only in appointing but in promoting or dismissing employees is 
exposed to partisan, personal, social or other pressure. Of the 
British cities visited, partisanship in this respect was least dis- 
guised in London, but in several others ‘^dines to councillors,” by ob- 
taining for applicants the printed forms, could insure them the first 
necessary step toward a hearing. In Glasgow, Sheffield and Leicester 
this practice interfered with the fair play due all citizens seeldng 
work. A few years ago foisting a body of incompetents on a cit/s 
payroll was more common in Great Britain than at present; the 
wave of municipal reform and the revolt of the wage workers served 
for a time to suppress this custom ; but whether the betterment is to 
be permanent or the same abuses are not creeping in under new 
forms are fears now ‘given common expression. In machine ruled 
American cities the spoils system gives to the party in power the 
right to fill all the offices; even in the better governed cities a 
change of administration brings good reason for uneasiness to all 
employees not fully protected by law. Municipal employment as 
a consequence can rarely attract the same class of upright, self- 
respecting, capable wage workers as private employment. Here 
is a fact of grave import in its social significance, and it is of a 
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scope as wide as the labor market. It reveals one valid reason wliy 
the people the least governed are the best governed. 

Municipal employees directly, and the employed class in gen- 
eral only less immediately, may undermine the integrity of the 
employing city official. The Municipal Employees^ Association of 
Great Britain, whose members ^^do not vote” for candidates that 
decline to comply with their demands, is the prototype of combina- 
tions sure to be formed with more or less definiteness wherever the 
ballot may be used as a bludgeon. Exposed to this menace, a 
municipal councillor or manager must decide in all his acts with 
reference not only to his duty but to his fate on election day. Just 
as he must not defy his party, local or national, and must be 
aware of injuring other powerful voting elements, he must not of- 
fend tills or that class of labor. As my colleague truly says: 
‘^^Municipal employees sooner or later cast their votes for candidates 
who promise or who have secured a betterment of their condition, 
regardless of its efiect on the enterprise as a whole^^ — or, it may 
be added, on the community as a whole. In the minds of most 
citizens this admission is sufficient to blast any scheme that brings 
with it a solid band of voters bent not on the common good but 
their own selfish ends. To gain these they would betray any other 
cause. 

In America, threatening to ruin a party or a candidate in the 
name of labor seeking justice has long been a move of both true 
and false labor leaders. The latter have played the game ad nau- 
seam in every community, to the disgust and mortification of hon- 
est labor men, yet they continue to catch dupes. To dodge the 
punitive vote of some class, or color, or creed, or nationality that 
gives strength to a pack of arrant demagogues, the officeholder 
plays to the galleries, the public teacher with ambitions becomes 
dumb, and the political organ suppresses news or modifiies opin- 
ions. The professional labor politician, finding himself possessed 
of manipulative power, is as liable to attempt to pervert the vote 
of his union as he would that of any other organization giving him 
support. Even in unions in which there is no perversion an undue 
emphasis is at times placed upon the union ballot, through whose 
strength an unfair profit may be taken from a municipality. On 
Octob^er 10 last the business agent of the building trades unions 
appeared before a Chicago council committee and said that unless 
the city agreed to pay double wages for overtime to its employees 
in the organizations he represented they would refuse to work 
beyond the regular eight hours, no matter what the emergency. 
The committee voted to recommend to the council the ordinance 
providing for double pay. The opposition daily press in conse- 
quence had its jeers for the administration, not so much that it 
was fighting the wage workers as that it recognized the politicians’ 
need of backbone. In recent years in Great Britain the legitimate 
objects of the old line labor unions have been frequently cast into 
the shade in view of the possible fruits of election day. Eegardless 
of the hurtful effect on private employment, the leaders of common 
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labor have made all that can be squeezed through platform demands 
from the City Hall the general proposed standard of wages. Union- 
ists opposed to this policy are "^obstacles to the welfare of labor/^ 
The stronger sentiment for the hour in British labor circles has 
been voiced in: ^^Vote with ns or yon are not a union man^^; ^Tay 
an assessment for onr labor candidates;, or take the consequences/^ 
When this is the case the union member who talks and votes as he 
thinks, if in the minority, takes risks. And therein so far is de- 
struction to independent democracy. Such a situation in any union 
of Americans would presage its collapse. 

The wage worker who reads the labor report cannot but per- 
ceive that municipalization in various ways carries perils to the 
trade union. In the first place, the field for the labor vote manip- 
ulator enlarges with municipal employment. But many unionists 
refuse to be moved about like pawns, and the lukewarm union mem- 
ber declining either to support or to fight the growing strength of 
pernicious labor politicians has one more reason to drop out of the 
union should occasion arise. Again, individual unionists at work for 
municipalities learn to look to politics for help ; whole unions do so, 
as in the ease of the British electrical workers, and in so far they are 
out of the real union movement. They are engrafted political clubs, 
not trade unions. , They carry perversion into the ranks of genuine 
unionism. Such unions, as my colleague says of the British Munici- 
pal Employees^ Association, ‘^Veaken other unions while building on 
their support.^^ A British trade union secretary, speaking of unions 
of city employees, said: ^Tt is not difficult to organize them to 
get an increase ; the trouble is to hold them afterward.^^ Unionism 
and office holding, even of the pettiest grade, do not fuse. Another 
source of undermining the union movement lies in such municipal 
benefit and pension schemes as have forestalled the unionization 
of both the Glasgow and Liverpool tramway forces. Inevitably, 
purely trade union organization will be discouraged with the prog- 
ress of political trade union organization. The national labor 
movement in Great Britain v/as perhaps necessarily changed in 
character for a time through the Tafi-Vale decision; a political 
demonstration was unavoidable; but the ensuing political events, 
despite voices of warning, carried the unions to a point difficult 
to distinguish from Socialism. And similarly, the ,steps beyond a 
union campaign for municipalization in this country, and a stage 
of municipalization itself, should this come, cannot be foreseen 
by American unionists. There might indeed come a glimpse of 
the wonders of collectivism, but erected on the ruins of unionism. 

It may be urged that unions in America have been committed 
to the support of municipalization, but it is far from being so in 
the sense that many of the unions have been in Great Britain. 
It is true that conventions of the American Federation of Labor, 
while almost unanimously voting down the socialistic element, have 
passed resolutions approving of municipal ownership and operation 
of monopolies. It is also true that ten years ago conventions of 
the Federation indorsed free silver, and it is equally true that the 
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great industrial centres^ strongly unionized, heaped up large ma- 
jorities against the free silver candidate for the Presidency, and 
that the issue is now forgotten. Of like significance it was when 
the delegates to an annual convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union voted, 100 to 6, against the referendum in the 
organization; but the members reversed the delegates by 6 to 1. 
The broad underlying fact in these reversions of conventions by 
the pnembership is that, while American unionists permit their con- 
vention delegates an indefinite liberty in passing resolutions, espe- 
cially if these refer to the generally recognized evils of monopoly, 
when the question of a practical remedy is voted on at the polls 
each man acts on his own judgment. The American unions, un- 
like those of Great Britain, do not support candidates and public 
officeholders out of their union treasuries. While central labor 
unions may indorse municipal ownership in the abstract, our in- 
vestigators found no instance of an American trade nnion taking 
an active part in the elections for municipal officers. In NTew York 
last year eleven mnnicipal ownership aldermen were elected, but 
not as trade unionists. 

Great Britain's present mnnicipal political conditions have 
bronght” about a discussion of the disfrancliisement of mnnicipal 
employees. Sir John Ure Primrose, recent Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
who presided at one of the meetings attended by onr committee, said 
on a previous occasion : ^^We have reached a point where we begin to 
see a danger ahead, and this one which, from what I know of your 
peculiar political system, is likely to be more threatening to you 
than to us. This arises out of the building up of a great army of 
municipal employees.*^^ Mr. E. 0. Smith, town clerk of Birming- 
ham since 1881, testified before a Parliamentary committee: 
should like to see ail corporate employees disfranchised.*’^ Sir 
Thomas Hughes, alderman since 1878, except during his two terms 
as mayor, said to the same committee : “1 have known an instance 
where combination was the occasion of a very good man being 
thrown out of his position as a councillor simply because they 
thought he did not f avoP^ (the municipal employees) . should 
gladly wTlcome” (disfranchisement). Manager Dalrymple of the 
Glasgow tramways, through conscientious scruples, does not vote. 
He favors disfranchising public servants, and does not permit tram- 
way employees to take part in municipal politics beyond voting. 
Lord Stanley, when postmaster general, tried to have Parliament 
pass a bill disfranchising postmen. He failed of re-election, and 
the organized postmen speak of having finished his career, unaware 
that in this boast they apprize the lay citizen of ^ the postmeffis 
adhesion to a bureaucracy apart from the community, with inter- 
ests of its own. The British way out of the dilemma of an army 
of public servants become a public menace may be disfranchise- 
ment; a like dilemma, and the menace of a similar fate to free 
wage workers, are yet avoidable in America. 

One showing of onr labor investigations is a tendency of 
municipal employees in either country to refuse to enter unions 
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wlxen nothing is to be gained at once for themselves, or having 
organized and taken a profit to quit singly or in a body. This 
comes from the fact that while the union idea is to master the labor 
market of an occupation and then by strike or negotiation to mark 
up labor prices, a different idea in time predominantly animates 
the municipal employee. The minds of his employers, the Mgher 
office-holders, being affected by the variety of considerations above 
noted that do not enter the mind of a private employer, it is for 
the municipal employee to study those considerations and when 
they involve political destinies to turn them to his own account. 
The strike, with the necessary maintenance of trade union machin- 
ery, is not so facile and inexpensive as political influence and 
pressure, with no regular weekly or monthly dues to support the 
combination exerting them. And why when the political method 
is operative and promising should the public employee also help 
carry the union? The gas workers of Wheeling ^immediately 
dropped out of the union^^ on receiving even less advantages than 
those the local Trades Assembly was struggling to obtain for them. 
In this they unknowingly imitated the gas workers of the municipal 
plant at Eotherham, adjoining Sheffield, who disbanded on obtain- 
ing through the laborers^ national union officials an advance to an 
equal footing with the Sheffield Gas Company's men. On this action 
a Sheffield labor councillor commented: ^‘^They can now neither 
help themselves nor any one else.'’^ The Leicester municipal gas 
workers, when pleaded with by Secretary Will Thorne to pay dues 
to his union, thus to help their brothers elsewhere, coldly held aloof, 
gave not a penny, and voted not to organize. Municipal employees 
are surely in the union movement when they want help, but they 
may be out of it when called on for help. The promoters of a new 
union cannot discriminate among the qualified applicants for mem- 
bership nor shape too definitely the union’s own policies. It is not 
the organizer’s fault if employing municipal officials are more easily 
persuaded to lend a hand than private employers, or if municipal 
employees on occasions come into the union on a little judicious 
persuasion with more alacrity than hands who have got along with 
their employers well for years. And if a stage is early reached at 
which the union’s scale and requirements, as enforced upon the 
municipality, are so far above the market rates for some gTades of 
skill, and so crude and arbitrary as not to be adaptable to the vari- 
ous special developments of the industry, there will be found out- 
side the organization many men in private employment who by 
proper management ought to be within. This is by some electrical 
workers in Chicago described as the union situation there. It 
would perhaps be to the political interest of the Chicago Edison 
Company to have a unionized force, but the union’s scale is not 
adapted to the company’s forty odd subdivisons of employees. To 
some extent the same line of reasoning is applicable to other oc- 
cupations. If the thought is correct, the general trade union move- 
ment suffers from whatever is spurious in the municipal employees’ 
unions. The selfishness of the municipal employees in driving the 
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best bargain for themselves, regardless of the possibilities of a 
general organization with modified demands, is a fatal fiaw in 
the new unionism. To point to a so-called union force working 
for a municipaity and a non-union force in the same occupation 
working for private employers is not a conclusive argument for 
municipalization to the experienced union man. Every non-union 
private force is in possible union territory, and once gained the 
force will most likely be permanently and actually union. And for 
the promotion of a wholesome, honest and solid unionism a certain 
opposition by private employers is necessary. It teaches the em- 
ployer obligation, the non-unionist the benefits of organization in 
any form, and the unionist the just and practicable limitations of 
his claims. With an open opposition from private employers, such 
as exists to-day in the mining industry governed by the trade 
agreement, the unionists Imow where they are. With the half- 
union and half-political patchwork compromise existing between 
union business agents and municipal officials, the union spokesmen 
are in a false position, the city officials are usually under suspi- 
cion as time-servers, the unions immediately concerned are not in 
every respect genuine, and the union movement is handicapped. 

To some trade union leaders the policy of working up wages 
by first establishing a high municipal wage rate and then promot- 
ing strikes in private employment for the same standard is ad- 
vanced as one easily worked. It has its limitations, and its steps 
in practice may be forestalled. Very few classes of wage workers 
are employed by the city governments. It is not worth while for 
fifty occupations to take up the political method for the possible 
benefit of perhaps five. And the masses of the men concerned in 
private employ will not always permit themselves to be used, as 
the policy suggests, to run up high wages for a small minority 
while awaiting a problematical future move on their own behalf. 
The contracts with individual workmen made by British munici- 
palities and companies defeats the policy wholly in so far as gas 
and water employees are concerned. 

^^Open shop^^ is the inevitable character of municipal, as all 
other government, employment. Appointments must be possible 
to all citizens. Union rules and orders must give way in the shop 
to the law and official decisions. The Miller case of the government 
printing office at Washington set at rest reasonable doubt on these 
points, one result recently being the refusal of seventy members 
of the typographical union in that office to pay the union eight-hour 
assessment. In the municipal enterprises investigated at Eichmond, 
South hTorwahc, Syracuse, Allegheny, Wheeling, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Chicago the laborers are not organized, while in the 
mechanical trades both union and non-union men without discrim- 
ination hold positions. Through the activity of business agents 
union men may at some municipal plants obtain a larger proportion 
of situations that non-union, but rarely can the agent compel the 
municipal employee, if firmly unwilling, to pay his union dues. By 
the agitation of central labor unions, groups of municipal employees 
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may get better terms from a city and then be free to remain apart 
from the labor moyenient. In Great Britain, when the mechanics 
of a city engage in a strike against a lowering of wages, the union 
ninnieipal employees remain at work, but if the strike is lost their 
wages are reduced with those of the strikers. In the little South 
Norwalk, Connecticut, electrical works the non-union hands have 
been exempted from membership in the Bridgeport union, a course 
possibly helpful to municipal ownership but if pursued consistently 
not to trade unionism. These facts, illustrating endless artificial 
obstacles to unionism in public employ, hardly describe a possible 
prospect under municipalization for building up in America a 
united body of wage workers animated with one set of hopes, 
rules and aims. In fact, the enemies of trade unionism might di- 
vide and conquer it through municipal ownership, were the cost 
not socially prohibitive. 

Municipalities are impersonal employers. They operate 
through mechanisms. Petitions from individual employees, for 
example, may meet refusal by a reference of the signers to the 
regulations; those from a body, if recognized at all, must go by 
way of red tape finally to the power making appropriations. The 
higher municipal officials can arrange for such matters as the com- 
fort and convenience of employees only as themselves invested with 
funds and authoritjq wliich is rarely the case, or they may affect 
to sympathize with the members of a force while really plotting 
against their interests. But the private employer or his represent- 
ative can be reached directly by the employed and a decision ar- 
rived at quickly. In this case the two parties see each other in 
the open. In kindness or unkindness man faces man. Eesults of 
these two forms of relationship between the employer and the 
employed, municipal and company, as recorded in the labor report, 
and indeed as observed by our committeemen generally, do not 
confirm the assertions, so assiduously given circulation by munici- 
palizers, that municipalization has tended to abolish workplace 
hardships and introduce new comforts in the workingmam's life. 
Usually attempts to ffiive up to the brag’^ in Great Britain have 
been flat failures. At the main Glasgow works, of the day shift 
of 500 men, but a dozen in the course of the week make use of the 
shower baths, only a corporahs guard go to the mess room, few 
enter the reading hall — ^the structure for these purposes, which 
stands too far away from the works proper to permit of immediate 
use, not being provided with necessary conveniences — ^toweling, 
means for drying clothes, methods for the care of library matter. 
At Leicester, but 72 of the 600 employees care enough for the club 
and recreation hall to pay 2d. a week to enjoy its privileges. The 
two great gas stations of Birmingham — Saltley and Nechells — - 
have heretofore lacked the common bathing facilities always looked 
for at gas works. As a rule, however, British workmen have not 
been taught to expect the same consideration as American. The ap- 
pearance of new conveniences in recent years at some of the Brit- 
ish municipal works has furnished to enthusiastic Fabian writers 
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the grounds for many praises and ardent hopes for the coining 
millennial era through their social revolution, but the innovations 
were merely what has been customary in many American establish- 
ments. The welfare works of Great Britain's municipal undertak- 
ings, while a shade better than the private, seem to have not been 
worth any especial notice from our own investigators. When a 
good word is said for Liverpool^ coffee and cake and billiard 
rooms at one of the car depots, and the tidiness of two or three 
retiring places at other plants, the subject is quite exhausted. In 
this country the company plants visited have usually far better 
methods both for assuaging hardship and encouraging men in self- 
respect and worthy ambition than the municipal. In Chicago, the 
Edison Company's close personal relationship with its emplo3^ees 
stands in sharp contrast with that municipality^ neglect of even 
decent accommodations for its electrical workers. Mean appoint- 
ments and dirt are characteristic of Chicago's municipal electric 
stations. The Edison Company's system of instruction and club- 
room features ha^ no counterpart in the city’s electrical depart- 
ment, while the company’s gradation of employees and promotion 
on merit form a practical civil service that needs no commission 
with theories and is operative ever}’’ day in the year. 

Something is revealed in the difference in appearance of the 
men seen about public and private offices and workrooms, “This 
office,” said the chief gas inspector in the Richmond City Hall, 
“used to be political headquarters. The fellows stood about, or 
sat on the desks and tables, and had the telephone going all the 
time. I put up Valk back’ notices, said I meant everybody, and 
succeeded in a partial reformation.” This picture is familiar to 
every American citizen who has had business at the city hall or 
court-house. The scramblers for petty offices or short-term jobs 
between election times hang about to discuss the moves on the 
political chessboards. Their manners are not the manners of men 
in private business places. The public office or workroom itself 
is usually wanting in the cleanliness, furniture and facilities ob- 
servable in the private. A key here in either case to causes that 
operate upon efficiency at every stage. 

RTot one of the British or American municipal plants of any 
kind presented a systematized combination of features in the form 
of benefits, education, grading, welfare work, care for the aged, 
etc., that gave the slightest foundation for the claim of municipal- 
ization advocates that with public ownership arise striking evi- 
dences of closer sympathetic relations between employer and em- 
ployed. On the contrary, in reciting the undeniable facts as to the 
watchfulness of American companies over the health, comfort, 
technical education and advancement in business of their employees, 
one’s words may be construed as praise where the intent is no more 
than exact report. The reader is invited to consult our labor 
statements on these points and form his own judgment. The Chi- 
cago Edison Company and the Philadelphia IJiiited Gas Improve- 
ment Conapany, each far more extensive than the largest municipal 
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gas or electric works visited abroad, exhibit both ripened business 
judgment and strong sentiments of fellowship in numerous forms 
of care for their employees, whether at work or at play. It is 
but one’s plain duty to call attention also to the exemplary over- 
sight of the Indianapolis Water Company in regard to the material 
conditions of its force, to the Hew Haven Company's record for 
retaining its employees, and to the Atlanta Company’s interesting 
methods of rewards beyond wages. Hor, since our task is a com- 
parison of methods, is it invidious to direct attention to the table 
of terms of service in the Glasgow municipal tramways, giving 
color as it does to the assertions of a Glasgow correspondent of 
the London ^^Clarion” (Socialist), who wrote, January 19, 1906, 
that : ^^Motor men and conductors to be employed on the tramways 
must produce a five years’ reference, but on leaving, unless going 
abroad, no character is given; that the conductors have to pay 
the full face value for lost tickets; that the men are supposed to 
report each other for neglect of duty; that men have been sus- 
pended for not wearing the regulation uniform, for puncliing a 
ticket in the wrong place, and for numberless trifles which no pri- 
vate employer would think of even checking a man for.” This 
correspondent also called attention to the large number who leave 
every year, owing to the many petty grievances and irregularity 
of the hours with which they have to put up. Our investigators’ 
table shows that 1,085 of the 2,433 have less than three years’ 
standing as employees. 

The Liverpool municipal tramways service employs no man 
under the age of thirty 3 ^ears. Glasgow takes on no elderly men 
as lamplighters, watchmen, etc. Few, if any, of the British under- 
takings investigated instruct beginners at laboring work. Such 
facts throw on the municipal ^^minimum wage” a light different 
from that in which it stands when the shillings that may be gained 
under it have isolated mention. The British municipality selects 
a workman after proof of his character and mental and physical 
fitness, it hires no aging man, usually obliges the young learner to 
obtain his knowledge and certificate from a private employer, 
strictly holds the employee up to discipline, and discharges him 
by rule and regulation. As little compunction is to be expected 
as when the city of Glasgow seizes the last stick of furniture of the 
poor man to satisfy a claim for gas, water or electricity. Herein 
are many indications that municipal wage rates, including pension 
schemes, are to a considerable extent but the effect of trade union 
and labor vote pressure and not of the brotherly feeling of the 
higher office holders. On the whole, a municipality, British or 
American, pays the wage the law prescribes and there it stops. 
Numerous obstacles inherent in public employment stand in the 
way of having it do more. 

The American employee properly infused with our national 
spirit seeks a career in which he, ahke with his fellows, may hope 
to reap due rewards and suffer just penalties, while retaining in 
every respect his liberties as a freeman. But the obstacles to this 
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ideal eondition are endless in public employ. As we have seen^ 
it nsiially oifers to the aspirant the vicious spoils system, or in a 
few eases a schoolboy civil service examination, partly absurd and 
on occasion humiliating, with the possibility, as a climax of injury, 
of disfranchisement. The directing administrators of a naunicipality 
— ^mayor, councilmen, department heads — officially, by nature or 
their terms of service, can promise the employee but short memories, 
vacillating judgments and varying policies. These deficiencies can- 
not engender the confidence in his future that puts vim into a man^s 
work. Moreover, in official life but little play is offered for the 
heart. The usual public expression of indebtedness beyond wages 
— pensions — is a standing testimony to enormous abuse. In Sie 
public service, opportunity to advance even when legally prear- 
ranged through examinations systematized and robbed of attraction 
to versatile mentality and high character, is exposed to influence 
and political plotting. A public employee without backing may 
never be given occasion to prove his peculiar abilities; even bare 
legal recognition of his proper claims may tardily be conceded. 
The average public employee displays a sufficiently high order of 
merit to hold his place if he merely follows the code of rules me- 
chanically. To a certain limit he may be slovenly, indolent, ill- 
natured, unhelpful, selfish, unobliging to the public, and yet incur 
no punishment. Private employment in general does not develop 
this character; it rewards ideas, alertness, civility, cleanliness, 
energy. A force of public employees with rights under the regula- 
tions invariably become a band of lay lawyers who Imow the loop- 
holes of the law favorable to themselves. ^^Old soldiers,^^ they are 
capable of violating the spirit while paying it outward deference. 
Every public employee daily faces the riddle as to where his obli- 
gation as the governments man ends and his freedom as a citizen 
begins; post office employees may not combine and agitate while 
off duty with a view to an increase in their salaries. Fot to give 
the proposition to disfranchise any weight, the prohibition of per- 
nicious political activity is at once a notice to public employees 
that they stand in a category apart from citizens in general, a rec- 
ognition by the community that they live too near power to be 
trusted, and a warning that the menace that they constitute ought 
not to be increased. A desirable humanitarian! sm in public ser- 
vice, such as a maximum annual sick leave, may through perversion 
become simply an emolument of office ; a necessary exercise of pref- 
erence by superiors, a means of favoritism ; a system of promotions 
on examination, a device to reward spasmodic cramming and de- 
feat sterling every-day capability. The disparities of pay and treat- 
ment and length of workday so frequently observed among various 
classes of public employees illustrate the difficulties of adjusting 
details through statutes. To organized labor the problem pre- 
sented by municipal employment through possible falling away of 
members, misrepresentation by vote hucksters, and the gradual 
transition from unionism to polities, is rendered the more compli- 
cated by the fact that no private blacklist ever instituted has been 
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SO sweeping as that operative through civil service or similar inqui- 
sition against a discharged public employee. Once out for cause, 
to re-enter the public service is a heart-breaking task. 

If these observations are true they are proofs that private 
employment is free from manifold drawbacks that in the public 
service lower efficiency, form automatons, and discourage a proper 
and manly self-assertion. To a large extent the various objec- 
tions noted in this review are stated or suggested in our labor re- 
port; and American wage workers already give them wide recog- 
nition in practice. Among the more independent there is a large 
class who consider that precisely as the field of public employment 
is enlarged — ^with its age limits, its uncertainties, its unsettled and 
always doubtful civil service, its asylums for barnacles, its artificial 
relationships, its unrequited exactions, its inducements to hypoc- 
risy and filchings — the field in which they may find honest work, 
or any work, is diminished. Ho man can entertain that view of 
the extension of private employment, in its variety. There, the 
more work the more chance for all. 

But when all is said on the vexed question of public versus 
private employment, only a single phase of the workingman^s re- 
lation to municipalizing has been seen. Hot by an enormous per- 
centage is the working class citizenship represented by municipal 
employees, and not by a considerable percentage even by the trade 
unionists. A majority of the latter might for a time decide to 
support municipal ownership and operation and yet come far from 
truly representing the whole of the workers. This can only be done 
by the total masses of society who through work of all grades are 
in the broader sense producers. These have at stake infinitely the 
greatest interests — political, economic, social. Earely is this truth 
accorded its full weight. The eye-glass of political reformers — 
and men of all parties so consider themselves — is commonly di- 
rected alternately on the public employee to ascertain if he has 
been made better ofl by municipal experiments on trial, and on 
the organized mass of wage workers whose votes on an issue may 
be decisive. While all men feel that the general good is what is 
meant to be subserved, heated argument over lesser phases is thus 
the partisan habit. Mien one reflects on the comprehensive sig- 
nificance of the term ^The wage earner’^ and is told that ‘^‘^the ten- 
dency of municipal ownership is to benefit the wage earner more 
in the United States than in Great Britain^ ^ he is struck both with 
the absurdity of attributing stiff municipal wages to altruistic 
origins and with the pitiful inadequacy of the descriptive term 
employed, unless there lurks in it the promise of a paradise when 
the army of public employees shall be increased without limit. 

Another highly important point is often lost to view. Even 
if the reformer in office is genuine, even if he has a scheme that 
promises well for the working masses, there arises the question 
of the duration of his official powers and those of his successors with 
similar aims, together with the persistence of the public in assid- 
uous attention to its own self-protection. WTiat may be done during 
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a voters^ upheaval is neither a measure of what is possible to public 
administrations as the decades go by nor a guarantee that the spirit 
of reform is to have no rest until the last serious grievance is ended. 
The steady strain on voters, with the distraction of new issues, is 
heavy. The public-spirited couneilmen who planned Eichmond's 
gas enterprise in 1851 provided in the City Code that on February 
1 of each year the municipal auditor should ascertain the cost of 
gas for the previous twelve months and fix its price accordingly for 
the ensuing twelve. Long ago forgotten by the public, this article 
is probably unknown at the present time to nearly all the council 
members. Directly in violation of it, the gas works revenues are 
regularly used to reduce the local taxes ; that is, those citizens who 
burn gas pay their own taxes and a part of what are justly due 
from their neighbors. The injustice is yet more flagrant in the 
case of the black taxpayers who are gas consumers, for their pay- 
ments help in giving the exclusively white gas employees wages 
far above the market rate for negroes or even for white men. 
Thrice removed from privilege, the black gas consumers live on 
under this outrage, municipal reform asleep. Their burden is not 
on the scale it might be were Eichmond a Glasgow in municipal- 
ization, but it has the sanction of time, the communit/s conscience 
in this respect fossilized. Birmingham, the birthplace of English 
municipalization, has exhibited in its gas works from the start a 
failure to recognize the principle that to take money from the gas 
consumers in order to reduce the rates is an arbitrary double taxa- 
tion. Birmingham's minimum wage, the lowest of the larger Eng- 
lish cities, comes down near sweatshop levels, and its provisions 
for the comfort of its gas workers are well-nigh non-existent. A 
gang of its coke-stackers, cleaning up in the foul works wash room 
after their day^s work, voiced this plaint to several members of our 
committee: ‘^This is the hardest work in Birmingham, and the 
poorest paid."’^ Commenting on the $250,000 annually turned 
into the municipal treasury by the Birmingham works, the Gas 
Workers^ Trade Union secretary said : ^^The poorest class of work- 
people pay an extraordinary price for gas — 3s. 2d. (76 cents) — 
and what the poor burn is the backbone of the industry. Large 
consumers pay Is. 7d. (38 cents), medium, 2s. 6d. (60 cents.)^^ 
Contrast these various points with the same points as related to 
Sheffield's gas company. This company sells a better quality of 
gas than Birmingham at Is. Id. (26 cents), to Is. 6d. (36 cents). 
Its employees have wages as high as those of Sheffield's municipal 
employees or higher. Their welfare as workmen is well cared for. 
The city, although it owns no stock in the company, has its inter- 
ests guarded by appointing three couneilmen members, of the board 
of directors. Birmingham publishes in its reports a table showing 
the amount of profits paid annually to the city by its gas consum- 
ers, amounting in ten years to $2,500,000 ; the Sheffield Company 
could well print a table showing, on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the price of its gas and Birmingham’s, how it has saved twice 
that sum to Sheffield’s gas consumers, meantime taking nothing 
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from the mimicipality and maintaining an attitude of impartial 
justice toward all citizens^ gas consumers or otherwise. Sheffield and 
Birmingham thus compared afford an insight into certain pecu- 
liar and significant features of municipal and private ownership, 
not the least of which are the fitfulness of municipalization reform 
and the permanency in the reforms established by just charter 
provisions for a company, to the immeasurable benefit of the entire 
wage working class. 

The summing-up questions in our labor inquiry must include, 
besides those relating strictly to the wages and hours and welfare 
of the hands : Which, public or private employment, assists in the 
greater honesty and efficiency of a working force, in the higher 
development of both specialized knowledge and the spirit of man- 
hood among employees? Which promotes among the masses the 
more general use of the commodities that are produced? Which, 
hence, best aids commerce and transportation ? Which, while help- 
ing to insure the greatest possible volume of consumption, unfail- 
ingly stimulates initiative and invention and provides new oppor- 
tunities for the workers through the advancement of the whole 
people? Civic adjustments with a view to benefiting labor must 
have regard to clearing the political and economic field of unnec- 
essary complications, to maintaining the conditions most favorable 
to technical and general progress, and to achieving results in the 
highest, broadest and remotest degree conducive to the happiness 
of every rank of labor. The adjustments, for example, that give us 
the most widespread use of the best and cheapest gas and electricity, 
the lowest fares and the speediest transportation on the greatest 
of electric lines, are those most desirable to the entire population. 
If such ends are the better attained in free industry, necessarily 
involving private employment, to continue extending its province 
becomes one of the higher obligations of society. 

On examining municipalization as exhibited in the labor re- 
ports, it is seen to be a project to restrict men in their activities 
by methods foreign to the American genius, while in practice it has 
failed to make out the case of its advocates as in the least measure 
a step forward in promoting the best interests of the employees 
of the enterprises investigated, or of the occupations most closely 
interwoven with them, or of the nations breadwinning masses. 

WORKING CLASS CONBITIOHS. 

Many of the striking, differences between the United States 
and Great Britain in labor and social conditions are illustrated 
in the industries investigated. In the United States there is an 
absence of many factors which, appearing in the inquiry in Great 
Britain, possess a significance as to the general political and 
economic state of the kingdom, and consequently as to tendencies 
there in attempts at social changes. 

There is no Municipal Employees^ Association in the United 
States. The essential object of that organization — ^pressure on 
city officials by means of the ballot to control wages and hours — 
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is Rsnally attained here through the composition and methods of 
onr party machines. It is through them that onr officeholders^ 
big and little, and outside organizations, labor and otherwise 
operate. 

In this country a community may have the three interests of 
local. State, and national politics united in one party executive com- 
mittee; in Great Britain representative men of all the cities visited 
denied that any machine vdiatever in the American sense existed 
among them. In some of these cities any connection between local 
and national polities was also disavowed, and even where Council- 
lors were classed as Liberals and Conservatives at election it was 
asserted that in Council Conservatives at times spoke and acted as 
Eadicals, while Liberals might be as reactionary as the Whigs. 

In the United States, there are nowhere such legal restrictions 
of citizenship as to cut away the laboring class vote by 25 per cent, 
or at times more, even as high as 40, as in London and Liverpool. 
Uor does there exist in this country such a relationship between 
municipality as employer and its wage-workers as to bring up for 
discussion the disinfranchisement of city employees. There are no 
multiple voting here on property, no representation b}’' citizens liv- 
ing in territory lying outside the constituency represented, no 
selection of men of other classes as the official spokesman of the 
labor element. The American worlonen have no conception of the 
British system of caste. In America there has been no recent up- 
heaval of the working classes resulting in the election of labor 
representatives in Congress and the City Councils composed of 
leaders with more or less revolutionary programmes. 

The three foregoing paragraphs indicate either that the pro- 
fessional politician of Great Britain has not awakened to his op- 
portunities or that the opportunities do not exist. In either event 
that country has been barren ground for the boss, the heeler, the 
gang, and a mass of purchaseable voters represented in legislative 
bodies by a machine man. Further, our workingmen reformers 
have a different political outlook before them and different ma- 
terials to work on from those of the British workingmen reformers. 

The relations between trade unions and the municipality differ 
in the two countries: 

In Great Britain a definite policy in dealing with the trade 
unionists has been adopted by managers of municipal undertakings ; 
in this country, except in Chicago, where some of the objects of the 
unions are attained in a roundabout manner, the municipalities 
have given union officers no recognition in negotiating. 

In America, neither public nor private managers have put into 
practice a system of making individual contracts with employees to 
forestall strikes, as is done in the public Glasgow and the private 
London South Metropolitan Gas Works ; nor in this country has 
any system of pensioning or labor copartnership been adopted. 

In Great Britain whatever important changes in pay and hours 
have taken place have been in connection with the municipal tram- 
way employees and the most poorly paid laborers protected by the 
VoL 1.-7. 
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miniiimra wage^^; in the United States all the street and 
internrban railways are owned and operated by companies, under 
whom marked changes for the better haye also taken place, while 
day laborei's^ wages, usually double or nearly double those of Great 
Britain, are little affected by the municipal minimum. 

In the municipalities of Great Britain there are no civil service 
regulations, as in Chicago, nor a general ^^prevailing rate^^ law, as 
in ISFew York and Pennsylvania. 

Socialism and trade unionism are closer together in Great 
Britain than in America. 

In America Socialism has had no direct bearing on the de- 
velopment of the municipal enterprises investigated; in Great 
Britain prominent trade-union Socialists assert that the whole 
municipal ownership movement of the kingdom has been brought 
about by Socialist agitation. 

Those American trade unions whose ramifications enter into 
the four industries investigated have no Socialist platforms and 
publications, as do the unions of the laborers, gas workers and 
electrical workers of Great Britain. The American labor movement 
is overwhelmingly embodied in trade-unionism, with first reliance 
on the strike, a method which has here done the uplifting; the 
British trade union with respect to its every-day labors is a benefit 
society, and with respect to its occasional militant efforts is now- 
adays the main support of Socialistic tendencies. A general strike 
in recent years has been a rarity. 

In education and democracy the American masses are im- 
measurably ahead. 

The British workingman ever since the kingdonffs tardy estab- 
lishment of a school system has been the victim of crude and often 
sectarian educational methods, the removal of some of its abuses in 
the course of a series of political campaigns being recently attended 
with prolonged acrimonious public debate and the display of 
religious animosities. America long ago settled this question in 
peace. 

In Great Britain, the influences of the outgrown established 
church, of the feudal-minded nobility, of the bauble-distributing 
monarchy, and above all of landlordism, constantly irritate, hamper 
or impoverish the masses. In America no one or two men draw 
ground rent from half or two-thirds a city or a borough, as do two 
lords of the kingdom in Liverpool, or the Dukes of Bedford and 
Westminster in London. 

The extremely narrow limits to the opportunities of the masses 
in Great Britain is to the American observer a fact most striking. 
Unemployment in America is not condemnation to hopelessness; 
pauperism is not the common lot of a large percentage of the aged 
working people. 

The objects of trade unionism in the two countries differ : 

In Great Britain the composite organization of tramway 
workers, teamsters and drivers of all sorts has a total mem- 
bership of only 12,000. In two of the largest municipal un- 
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dertakings investigated the workmen's organizations are benefit 
societies under the wing of the managers. The Electrical Workers^ 
Union was called into being to capture the work of contractors on 
city work ; its bond to maintain its continuity is made up of bene- 
fits; its organ;, pessimistic and visionary in contents^ is weighted 
with the propaganda of Socialism. Among the unskilled, however, 
mutual beneht trade unionism has made a progress that is 
illustrated by the existence in the small area of England of five 
national laborers^ organizations, each supporting a staff of general 
officers. In none of the American enterprises investigated were the 
laborers organized, a difference in the social composition of the two 
countries being suggested by the fact that the innumerable Amer- 
ican benefit societies are rarely made up on occupational lines and 
that the feature of paying benefits is by many Anaerican union 
leaders regarded as a drawback to the more profitable venture of 
striking for higher wages and lower hours. A union without benefits 
and for striking purposes only would be allowed to languish by the 
British workers. Their chances for winning strikes are small, un- 
employment being so general now for years. Their minds are bent 
on a plodding routine of insurance in a state of chronic distress 
rather than on mastering the labor market in order to take as a 
right a larger share of an increasing national production. 

British workmen in the mass earn hardly as much money as 
onr Southern negroes : 

A wide difference in the standard of earnings for the wage 
working classes of the United States and Great Britain is indicated 
in the wage scales of the undertakings investigated in the two coun- 
tries. In Glasgow the minimum municipal wage, for which thou- 
sands are working, is 21s. ($5.09) a week; in Birmingham, 23s. 
($5.5*7) ; in Liverpool, 24s. ($5.81) ; in Manchester, 25s. $6.07) ; in 
London, 28s. ($6.80). These are the rates up to which the radical 
reformers in the largest and most advanced cities have pushed the 
municipal scale for laborers, men without special skill but who are 
selected after proof of character and capability. The run of the 
human market, as taken by private employers in general, falls for 
the same class of laborers to 3s. or even 5s. less per week. But in 
the company undertakings investigated the average minimum ran 
little below that of the municipal. The other extreme of the wage 
range, the maximmn, is reached by the trade union scales for skilled 
mechanics, which settles at 32s. to 34s. a week in ISTortheastem 
England, where, except in London, the highest rates are recorded, 
and only a shade more is earned in London itself. Turning to 
labor in the American municipal enterprises investigated, we find 
the lowest point for common white labor at $1.50 to $2 a day in 
Syracuse, $2.75 in Allegheny, $1.85 in Wheeling, $1.75 in Cleve- 
land, $1.75 in Detroit, $2 in Chicago, and $2 in Eichmond. In 
the private enterprises, the cheapest grade of labor draws $1.75 in 
Philadelphia, $1.50 in New Haven, $1.60 and $1,80 in Indian- 
apolis, $2 in Chicago, and $1 (negroes) in Atlanta. The weekly 
range of this grade for the municipalities in Great Britain is from 
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$5.09 to $6.80; in America from $9 to $12 (omitting the excep- 
tionally high rate of $16.50 in Allegheny). The company range is 
just the same (omitting the Atlanta rate for negroes). In the 
'United Kingdom the company rate runs better than the municipal- 
ities in the gas works at Sheffield and Kewcastle and in the South 
Metropolitan works in London, while it is slightly lower in Kor- 
wieh and Dublin, with a wider diference between the municipal 
and company systems in London. 

Living is cheaper in Great Britain only when the poor people 
go without things that all classes of Americans can have. 

A member of the Manchester City Council Committee on 
Tramways, speaking formally at a joint meeting of his committee 
and the National Civic Federation Committee on Investigation, 
said that to the working man £1 in England was worth £2 in 
America, owing to the difference in the cost of living. He repeated 
a belief common among the uninformed in England. 

On this very large subject, the reader is aware, exact 
facts are frequently elusive, and opinions as to what exhaustive in- 
quiry might elicit may with reason differ. Trustworthy definitive 
statistics are not to be had. Yet not to publish one^s own reading 
of the simpler facts in view, and not to give one^s own conclusions 
as to the more complex phenomena so far as formed, would leave a 
duty unfulfilled. 

• In what is herewith submitted, the reader will discriminate be- 
tween the facts which are undoubted and the impressions which 
await correction. 

Of the four principal items of the married workingmaffis out- 
lay, food, rent, clothing and fuel, the first is the most important. 
It is usually allotted in our National Labor Department tables, on 
an average, 50 to 65 per cent, of a year’s earnings. Exportations of 
American grain stuffs, meats, etc., to Great Britain, it is plain, can 
be disposed of in the United States at no more than the British 
market prices. In other words, if prices were higher in America, 
the farm products exported would be held here for the home market. 
To maintain a volume of exportation, the British prices must be the 
American producer’s price plus the costs of resale and shipment to 
the British merchant. In the first four months of 1906 the United 
Kingdom imported from America 176,000 head of live cattle, 
820,000 hundredweight of beef, 42,000 head of live sheep, 1,500,000 
hundredweight of bacon, 400,000 hundredweight of hams, with but- 
ter, cheese, and eggs in quantities, and fruit by the shipload. This 
was not trust-owned output dumped abroad cheap, but commodities 
sold under competition. The British workingman can obviously 
in these circumstances not buy these staples of life at lower prices 
than the American. As a matter of fact, the foods of the British 
masses, aside from bread, are mostly made up of dried fish, cheap 
meats, and the common kinds of vegetables. Much the same things 
go on the table the year round. Fruit is usually dear, even in the 
short season of the British Isles. In variety, quantity and quality, 
the articles of food sold to-day in Britain’s markets bear no com- 
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parison with those in the American. The British working classes 
ordinarily live on the poor grades of the market or go without. As 
to clothing, whatever verdict might once have been declared ofi-hand 
favorable to English goods and make, American observers at present 
may with reason ask to hear from American clothing and shoe 
manufacturers on the subject before the question is settled in their 
minds. Within the last twenty years the improvement in quality of 
cloth and trimmings, in cut and ht, of the American workingman^s 
clothes has been one of the most notable changes in the outcome of 
any industry. The suit selling at $20 or more in England is usually 
of better cloth than one of the same price in the United States, but 
the eight or ten dollar American suit, made under a system of 
manufacture as to which the English have much to learn, is of the 
same grade of cloth as the English and of superior make. American 
shoes are sold in every city of England ; American furniture, nauch 
cheaper than English, is on the market. Again, in these respects 
the British working classes buy sparingly as compared with Amer- 
icans of the same occupations. They wear one suit at v/ork and 
on the street for years, wuth a two-shilling cap instead of a two- 
dollar derby. Their habitations are noticeably bare of furniture. 
It is significant that while in England the slot gas meter is adjusted 
for a penny in America it takes the workingmaifs quarter, and 
there is no mechanical difficulty in adjusting it for a shilling or 
even a sixpence. As to rents, there is as much difference in cost 
and grade of housing between English cities as between English 
and iimerican cities, and the differences between American cities 
seem to baffle general comparisons. Further differences are in- 
troduced in this country by its three classes of worlring men — the 
American born, the immigrants, and the negroes. On this question, 
general averages of many local averages are liable to be deceptive, 
and quotation of particular examples cannot give the inquirer 
satisfaction. But the overcrowding common in cities of Great 
Britain — the tens of thousands in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London 
living a family of three to ten persons in a room, the hundreds of 
thousands in all the Kingdom living a family in two rooms — ^is un- 
known among white Americans. There are cities in Great Britain 
in which slum life is the fate of the majority of the workers. In 
the Glasgow gas works meter repair workroom, where 100 men were 
at work, the trade union speaker for the hands said that more than 
90 per cent- of them lived with their families in one room and a 
kitchen. When the low rent of the British workingman is mentioned 
it commonly connotes a neighborhood and an environment that to 
an average American would he unendurable. Moreover, what the 
tenant gets differs vastly in the two countries. An Americans ideas 
of the requirements of a dwelling place are more exacting than an 
English workingman^s. And when all is said, the actual outlay for a 
wage-worker^s housing in Great Britain, having regard to number of 
rooms, appointments, house space and yard space, is not at a per- 
centage so much lower as to impress the American who knows the 
variations existing in his own land. Last summer. Miss Octavia 
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Hill opened tip in an improved area in Sontliwark^ London, several 
blocks of rows of cottages in wliieli eight hundred families were to 
be accommodated. The rents for fiats in these houses ran from 
5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per week, or about $7 to $12' a month; five-room 
cottages were held at $18 a month. A similar scale of housing can 
be had in Philadelphia at much the same rates. For the better 
grade of cottages at Cadbur/s Bourneville the rents do not seem 
low to an American acquainted with the average rents of the smaller 
cities of New England and Pennsylvania. 

One item in the outlay of the British workingman, taken in the 
mass, British statisticians report, exceeds by 50 per cent, that of the 
xlmericaii workingman, taken in the mass. It is drink. That plain 
water is not a table drink is a prevailing national sentiment in 
Great Britain. The most popular and usually the only meeting 
centre for the men in British factory towns is the public house. 
Eestaurant meals almost invariably include a drink other than pure 
water. This habit of the British nation must be taken into account 
in estimating the cost of living. 

The American wageworkers are inspired by hope; the British 
wageworkers are commonly not. 

In traveling from place to place in the United States and 
mingling among the wageworkers, the observer frequently hears 
references to achievements in the lives of laboring men formerly 
neighbors, or once of the very circle present, which convey an im- 
pression of a society that, whatever the struggles of the mass, sees 
constant changes of large numbers of individuals for the better. In 
Great Britain little of the talk runs this way. America has space, 
and the workers move about in it continually; it has cheap land, 
readily transferable, in suburb or country, East or West; it has col- 
leges and universities at which many of the students are earn- 
ing their way; it has enormous numbers of wageworkers buying 
their own homes, separately or in association ; it has democracy in 
politics, and numberless openings for a political career, worthy or 
unworthy. In all these regards, Britain differs greatly as to degree 
if not wholly as to kind. The British worlanan travels little, can- 
not buy a farm or take free a homestead ; he rarely gets to college, 
and he regards a professional or business career as ordinarily be- 
yond his dreams. The confirmed attitude of the British workman 
toward life is discouragement; the tone of his conversation, the in- 
terpretation of his spirit, is despondency. Not yet can this be 
said of the American workingman. 

Poverty in Great Britain has reached the point at which it is 
affrighting the naHon. London alone had 140,000 paupers last 
year. It has 70,000 to 80,000 ^fiodgers.-’^ The general physical 
deterioration of Englishmen is shovm in the repeated reductions of 
the army standard of height. The London Daily Standard, July 5 
last, said : ‘^‘^The upshot amounts to this, that the poor quarters in 
all our great cities have become reeking, overcrowded hives of only 
partially employed, underfed, and rapidly degenerating men and 
women, from whom fate and their own action, destiny and the con- 
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ditions of their life seem to have removed all rights, and all power, 
save the eontimiance and reproduction of their downward-tending 
species/^ The number of emigrants last year from Britain was 
^70,000, nearly every one driven ont by the menace of poverty. 
In addition to the iisnal appropriations for the 800,000 paupers of 
the Kingdom, $440,000 was spent last year under the IJneinployed 
Workmen act, the snm this year being made $1,000,000, while 
the amount to be given by the local authorities and the charitable 
for the same purpose was expected to reach possibly $1,000,000 
more. Eighty-nine distress committees had been set up last year 
throughout the country. It is a generally accepted custom among 
the poor people to allow their parents to go to the workhouse during 
hard times. The trade union minimum wage for England in gen- 
eral outside London is $5.81 per week. The Italian swarms of labor- 
ers, who can compete with the negroes, and who underwork the Rus- 
sian Jews in Kew York factories, have never attempted to get a 
footing in England. A tenth of the present immigration to the 
United States would precipitate in Great Britain a national dis- 
order. 

In their distressing situation many English wageworkers are 
read}’' to embrace any economic movement that promises even a small 
fraction of them relief. Victims of desperate social diseases, they 
have grasped at desperate social remedies. The trade unions being 
driven into political action through the Taffi Vale decision, many 
of the working classes in general were stampeded on in among 
the Socialists. Their present economic tendencies find origin 
in their life-long heartrending distress, in their pent-np existence, 
in the opportunities presented by the expiration of franchises, 
and in the work of social theorists who are the product of political 
and economic conditions unknown in America, and whose teachings 
make little headway with the American masses and have been re- 
jected time and again at the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 



LABOR AND POLITICS 


By JOHN R. COMMONS 


In summarizing the report which Mr. Sullivan and I have 
made on political and labor conditions in America and Great Brit- 
ain, it is impossible for me to pick out the sentences here and there 
favorable to municipal ownership and to discredit the sentences fa- 
vorable to private ownership. I shall take the report as a whole, 
and shall try to bring together all of the facts exactly as they are 
and in their true proportions. In order that my position may be 
more clearly understood I will say in advance that neither muni- 
cipal ownership nor private ownership have accomplished the good 
results in the United States that should be expected of them, and 
both are far behind what both have accomplished in Great Britain. 
I attribute this backwardness mainly to the infancy of the move- 
ment for municipal ownership in the United States. The x^meri- 
can people have never seriously studied in detail the financial, polit- 
ical, administrative and labor conditions necessary to make munic- 
ipal ownership a success, because they have never had throvn upon 
them the responsibility and necessity of making it a success. The 
question has not yet been big enough to attract attention, and all 
the energies of the people in municipal government have been con- 
sumed in fighting the private corporations which have possession. 
We are in precisely the same position that British municipalities 
occupied 40 years ago in the gas business and 15 to 30 years ago 
in the street car and electricity business. Audi the two most notice- 
able facts regarding the movement in Great Britain are the steady 
improvement made in municipal operation after municipal owner- 
ship had passed the fighting stage and had become a settled policy, 
and also the great improvement in private ownership and operation 
during the same period. In comparing the two countries, I have 
been impressed by this fact more than anything else, that successful 
private operation follows successful municipal operation. The 
private companies in Great Britain have learned to accept and act 
upon a view of their public obligations which we have found to be 
utterly foreign and inconceivable to the managers of similar private 
undertakings in the United States. This is seen most strikingly 
in the fact that the British companies were willing that our en- 
gineers should make a physical valuation of their properties for 
comparison with their capitalization and their earnings, whereas 
the American companies would not permit such a valuation. Many 
of the British companies also for years have been subject to com- 
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plete publicity of their accounts and examination of their books 
by public auditors and accountants^ thus furnishing information 
that we were not able to get in jimerica. This kind of information 
is essential both from the standpoint of the prices paid by consum- 
ers and that of the wages paid to employees^ because it enables us 
to loiow whether prices are as low and wages are as high as the 
companies can reasonably afford. Another instance of the higher 
view of their obligations held by British companies is the many 
precautions they have taken to conciliate their emplo3^es and to 
prevent the necessity of strikes. In every case this higher view 
has come about because the companies have before them the menace 
of municipal ownership if they do not live up to their public obli- 
gations. They cannot afford to have strikes, because they would 
at once arouse into action the demand for municipal ownership. 
They cannot afford to keep their accounts private, because in order 
to head off municipal ownership they must let the people know 
Just how much profit they are making. The consequence is that 
many of the vices which we have found in private ownership in the 
United States and which were formerly found in Great Britain 
have been largely eliminated in that country. And at the same 
time the vices and crudities of municipal ownership wdiich we have 
found in the United States have been largely eliminated in Great 
Britain through experience and through the accurate comparison 
which can always be made with private ownership. 

With these preliminary observations, it will be seen that in 
weighing and interpreting the facts, I cannot, as an offset to the 
summary prepared by my colleague, confine myself simply to the 
facts that discredit private ownership and exalt municipal owner- 
ship, but I must summarize all of the facts. In doing so, my inter- 
pretation requires that at least for some time to come, both private 
ownership and municipal ownership be carried along side hy side 
in the same country; that each municipality have full power and 
home rule to change from one to the other according to its Judg- 
ment of which it is that offers the better results in the given ease; 
and that in this way the defects of both municipal and private own- 
ership in the United States may be gradually eliminated and both 
may be brought to the higher level occupied by both in Great 
Britain. 

MONOPOLIES AND POLITICS. 

I take it that the key to the whole question of municipal or 
private ownership is the question of politics. Tor politics is simply 
the question of getting and keeping the right kind of men to man- 
age and operate the municipal undertakings, or to supervise, regu- 
late and bargain with the private undertakings. The kinds of busi- 
ness that we are dealing with are essentially monopolies performing 
a public service, and are compelled to make use of the streets which 
are public property. If their owners are private companies they 
are compelled to get their franchises and all privileges of doing 
business, and all terms and conditions of service from the munici- 
pal authorities. And in carrying out their contract with the 
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municipality they are dealing continually with mnnicipal officials. 
Conseqnentiy it is absurd to assume that private ownership is non- 
political. It is just as much a political question to get and keep 
honest or business-like municipal officials who will drive good bar- 
gains with private companies on behalf of the public and then see 
that the bargains are lived up to, as it is to get similar officials to 
operate a municipal plant. We do not escape politics by resorting 
to private ownership — only get a different kind of practical 
polities. 

Since these businesses are monopolies of public service and 
must make use of ])u]dic property, the question of municipal owner- 
ship is entirely different from that of other kinds of business. A 
private business that has no dealings with municipal officials and 
is regulated by competition, has no place in this investigation except 
by way of contrast. We have found that this difference between 
the two kinds of business is not always appreciated by certain 
classes. These are the socialists and the public utility corporations. 
The socialists are opposed to private competition in any form and 
would extend public owmersliip to all kinds of business. The public 
utility corporations and their defenders naturally seize upon this 
position of the socialists to confuse the issues respecting their own 
kind of business. The public at large is misled for a time until 
the distinction comes to be one of practical importance. This atti- 
tude of the several parties to the controversy wms most clearly 
brought to our attention in Glasgow, where public ownership has 
been extended to all of the businesses occupying the streels. Fol- 
lowing the municipal tramways of 1894, many projects were 
brought forward for further municipalization, including banking, 
housing, insurance, tailoring and baking. Councillors were elected 
favorable to these proposals, and the voters, inspired by the remark- 
able success of the tramways, were not critical in their inspection 
of these new enterprises which the council was contemplating. In 
the midst of this socialistic tide, two anti-municipal owmership 
associations were organized — ^the Citizens^ Union and the Eate- 
Payers^ Federation. They started an active agitation, and, along 
with other influences, the tide of municipalization has been checked 
or stopped. We were led to believe that from these two associations 
we could secure information that would correct the universal en- 
dorsement of municipal ownership found elsewhere in Glasgow, 
but were surprised to find that both associations endorsed all that 
had been done in municipalizing tramways, electricity, gas, and 
water. They only opposed the municipalization of other under- 
takings competitive in character. ISTo more conclusive endorsement 
of. the success of municipal ownership in Glasgow could have been 
brought to our attention, but at the same time nothing more con- 
clusive could be offered to show that the general public cannot be 
permanently deceived by the fallacy of the socialists and the dodge 
of the franchise corporations in confusing competitive business with 
monopolistic public-service business. The essential difference is 
that the public-service business is in politics, whether operated by 
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a private company or by a municipality, but the competitive busi- 
ness does not depend on politicians for its profits. 

At this point I am unhappily compelled to put in a word of 
personal explanation as to the facts brought out in our inyestiga- 
tions. I do this with the greatest reluctance and only because my 
colleague has seen fit to discredit or disclaim those portions of our 
report which deal with the political activity of public-service cor- 
porations. The personal explanation required is to the effect that 
I investigated thoroughly, or, as he says, %iited. the back-stairs and 
dark-room talk down to substantial truth,” both of the political 
activities of municipal undertakings and the political activities of 
private undertakings; and the entire report as it stands, except 
JSTew Haven and Philadelphia, was written by myself on the basis 
of facts which I personally investigated. I have set fortli in com- 
plete detail the political facts regarding municipal operation, to 
which he confines his summary, and have also set forth in the 
same way the political facts regarding private operation. Both are 
backed by the same thoroughness of investigation, and I am as 
positive of the facts stated in the one case as in the other. 

POLITICAL EMPLOYEES. 

This can be tested by the situation of the Wheeling gas works. 
The secretary of the Wheeling Gas Trustees, quoted by my colleague 
as testifying to the political rottenness of the municipal gas works, 
is the same man who testified to the political rottenness of the pri- 
vate gas, electricity and street car companies of that locality. In- 
stead of relying on his statements, I interviewed a large number 
of officials, politicians, business men, emploj^ees and others, and 
cheeked up his statements respecting both the gas works and the 
corporations. This shows that while the gas works are in politics, 
the public-service corporations are also in polities. The gas em- 
ployees take part in the primaries of the Republican party and the 
motormen and conductors of the street ear companies are given 
leave of absence on pay to work in the primaries of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. Even the officers of the street rail- 
way employees^ union take part in this kind of traction politics on 
behalf of their employees. The conncilmeii and aldermen nom- 
inated and elected in this way control the municipal gas works 
and they control the franchises and contracts of the private com- 
panies. The ‘^^City Hall Ring” is just as much a ring of the polit- 
ical tools of the private corporations as it is a ring of municipal 
politicians. To pick out the politics of the gas w^orks and not to 
see that it is bound np with the politics of the private corporations 
would be a perverse and one-sided method of investigation. The 
report gives not selected facts, hnt all of the facts in the situation. 
Indeed, the secretary of the I^eeling Gas Trustees, in his indigna- 
tion towards the political management of the gas works, referred 
to by my colleague, -was defeated in the Republican primaries by 
the motormen and conductors of the street car company on leave 
of absence as political workers. 
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In cities other than Wheeling the convention system prevails 
instead of the direct primaries^ and consequently it was not found 
that the wage earners of the private companies took a similar 
active part in political campaigns. But in Syracuse, Allegheny, 
Indianapolis and Philadelphia, where municipal employees are 
named by politicians, it was found also that street car, electric, gas 
and water companies had employed men on the recommendation 
of councilmen, mayor or chairman of a political committee. This 
practice was carried furthest by the street car companies of Syra- 
cuse and Allegheny. In Chicago, where a most rigid civil service 
law is enforced, no evidence of political appointments could be 
foxmd in the municipal electricity or water departments during 
recent years, but men were hired on recommendation of aldermen 
by the private electrical companies at the time when their contracts 
were before the council for renewal. 

There is a distinction which has been found in all of these 
cases betv/een political appointments in municipal undertakings and 
political appointments by franchise corporations. The alderman 
or ma3mr who secures the appointment of a political supporter on 
a municipal job exerts himself just as much to retain that man in 
Ms job as he did to get the appointment for him. But both he and 
Ms supporters take a different view when the appointment is 
secured with a street railwa^q gas or electric company. The aider- 
man then says, get the job for you, but you must make good; I 
cannot keep the job for you: the company has the right to discharge 
you if you doMt do your work.^^ It is for this reason that the pri- 
vate company has an advantage over the municipal management 
under the spoils system, for it can get rid of a political appointee 
after trying him out and finding Mm inefficient. This explains 
also why it is that the employees of a franchise corporation, even 
though they get their appointments through politicians, are never- 
theless found to take an active part in organizing themselves in a 
trade union, but where they depend on the politicians for retaining 
their jobs and improving their wages and conditions they do not 
look to a union for protection. Where the politicians^ support 
stops after appointment, as in a private undertaking, they are more 
likely to protect themselves by organizing a union. The result is 
similar in a municipal undertaking when civil service reform 
releases the employee from depending on a politician. The trade 
unions in Chicago have no difficulty in organizing the workmen 
who have been appointed through the Civil Service Commission, 
but they are not able to get the ^diold-overs^^ who came in through 
political pull. 

Curiously enough, the politician profits more in some respects 
by the appointments which he secures for his supporters with a 
franchise company than he does by those on municipal jobs. Since 
all parties understand that the aldermaMs influence stops after 
appointment, there is no ill feeling on the part of his supporter 
if he is discharged. He and his family and friends continue to be 
the supporters of the alderman who has done his best for them, and 
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his discharge at the same time makes room for the alclermaE to 
name another man who also with his family and friends become 
supporters. It is different in municipal employment, where it is 
expected that the politician who gets the job for his follower will 
keep it for him. If he is remoyed from that job he loses confidence 
in the ability or good faith of the politician. On account of these 
differences in the attitude of workmen, politicians and managers, 
the private corporation in polities is more efiicient from the stand- 
point of its stockholders than the municipal undertaking in politics, 
and at the same time the capable politician can build up his organi- 
zation just as efieetively under one system as under the other. 
Where civil service rules are enforced, as in the Chicago Electric 
and Water departments, this political influence is excluded, but 
there is no way of preventing a private corporation from hiring 
its employees on the recommendation of a politician. 

There are other differences which operate to the advantages of 
the private corporation. Its emploj^ees are more minutely special- 
ized, and a few positions of a permanent, serai-political character 
are created which are kept distinct from the technical and admin- 
istrative positions, whereas in the municipal undertaking, without 
civil service rules, a larger proportion of the positions are likely 
to be semi-political. The municipal undertaking is compelled to 
keep a few sub-managers, foremen and inspectors who are familiar 
with the layout of the plant and distributing S3^si:em, and such posi- 
tions have been found to be permanent, while the other positions 
are subject to political vicissitude. In the private corporations 
investigated the political positions are found not so much in the 
operating department as in the legal department and among the 
directors, presidents, and highest officials. These make the bargains 
directly, by means of a cash consideration or otherwise, with the 
political managers. Only where nominations are made by direct 
primaries, as in I^Tieeling, has it been found that the rank and file 
of the employees are retained on account of this political influence. 

Under the convention system of nominations the principal 
activity of private corporations was found to he that of contribu- 
tions to the expenses of campaign committees and candidates. It 
is difficult to see that it is necessarily dishonorable or corrupt for 
any citizen to contribute according to his ability toward the ex- 
penses of his political party in conducting a campaign. The edu- 
cation of the voters respecting the issues is of the greatest im- 
portance and requires corresponding expenditures. But for some 
reason these contributions are looked upon as strictly confidential, 
and it was only through the accident of my personal acquaintance 
with certain participants in Syracuse and Indianapolis that any 
information on the point was given to me. This shows a contribu- 
tion of $2,000 in S^rracuse by two directors of the gas company 
to the Democratic campaign committee, in a municipal election. 
It shows contributions at Indianapolis by the w^ater company in 
the municipal campaign of 1903 of $300, and in 1905 of $1,500 
io the Democratic committee, and in liJOS of $5,000 to the Bepub- 
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lican committee. In 1905 tlie street car company paid $10^000 to 
tlie Eepnblican committee, and $2,000 to the Democratic committee, 
and the gas company paid $17,000 to the Eepnblican committee. 
The Eepnblican administration, elected in 1905, has to deal with 
important franchises and contracts renewable during its term. Pro- 
fessor Gray^s investigations of the New Haven water company show 
that the president of the common council which gi*anted a perpet- 
ual franchise to the company was one of the company's own em- 
ployees and that the company expended $20,457.44 to get this 
franchise through the council and the legislature, in addition to 
the fees of $1,498.89 paid to the regular counsel for drawing up 
the contract. 


EFFICIENCY OF MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 

Whatever weakens or corrupts city government in its admitted 
duties of protecting the health, property, life and morals of its 
citizens, also weakens or corrupts it in operating public utilities or 
in regulating the private operation of those utilities. We cannot 
separate the question of municipal or piivate operation from the 
question of honest and efficient city government in every other 
department. ‘ The municipal corporation is a unit, and the supply 
of either water, gas, electricity or transportation is only a single 
department of its work, and is good or bad to the same extent that 
the other departments of police, fire, health, parks and taxes are 
good or bad. When we investigate the politics and labor of these 
four public utilities we are investigating the whole question of 
municipal government. If the conditions are such that the city 
does not operate or regulate these utilities satisfactorily, we find 
that it does not do anything else satisfactorily. This fact is abun- 
dantly demonstrated when we take up one by one the several 
factors that go to make up the total political life of a city. 

First is the suffrage. In all of the Northern cities of the 
United States the suffrage is on the universal manhood basis. In 
the Southern cities it is restricted by education or poll-tax require- 
ments, and in British cities by tenant, lodger and household limita- 
tions. These restrictions bear most heavily on the wage-earning 
classes, amounting to the exclusion of one-fourth to two-fifths of 
the wage-earners. But the classes excluded are the casual and 
irregular laborers, the pauperized and indifferent workers, the 
hooffium and hooligan elements. These are mainly the unorganized 
laborers, so that in England the trade unions have the field to them- 
selves more than they have in the United States for entering upon 
a political movement. They are not compelled to make alliances 
with political bosses who Imow how to get these unorganized. voters. 
In two Northern cities, Indianapolis and S.yraeuse, definite infor- 
mation was obtained of bribery of the voters. In Indianapolis the 
bribable voters are largely the colored element of the town, and in 
S 3 n?acuse the hoodlum, immigrant and colored element of the down- 
town precincts. Among these voters a large part of the campaign 
contributions is distributed. 
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Next to the suffrage are the qualifications of the councillors, 
aldenneii and city officials. In the British cities only the couneii- 
lors are elected, one each year, holding three years for each ward. 
The councillors elect the aldermen and the city officials. Host 
important of all, the councillors and aldermen are not recjuired to 
live in the wards they represent, and many of them live in the 
suburbs. One-half to four-fifths of the councillors and aldermen 
live outside the wards they represent, and the proportion is strik- 
ingly larger in the working-class wards which elect two-thirds to 
nine-tenths of their councillors from outside. Many inquiries were 
made as to the reasons, on the part of voters, for this indifference 
as to the place of residence of their candidates, and the explanation 
that seems adequate is the absence of campaign and corruption 
funds and the inability of councillors to find jobs for their con- 
stituents. The councillor in Glasgow who is most active in pressing 
for jobs in the municipal service lives in the ward which he repre- 
sents, among constituents in need of employment. Furthermore, 
councillors and aldermen are unsalaried. This freedom of choice 
makes it possible to elect both the leading business men and the 
leading labor men to govern the city. Not only do we find eminent 
bankers, financiers and employers of labor in the councils, but we 
find the secretaries and officials of trade unions, most of them living 
outside the wards they represent. The absence of such leaders and 
truly representative men from American city councils is the most 
discouraging fact brought to our attention. Yv'^e have not found 
any of the leading business men corresponding to those in British 
cities. The largest delegation of wage-earners which we found ^vas 
in the city of Wheeling, where they number fourteen, but not one 
of them was an official or representative of a trade-union, although 
the unions are stronger in Wheeling than in the other places visited. 
There the wage-earning councillors were largely the einploj^ees of 
corporations whose owners were interested in the public utility cor- 
porations. Their campaign expenses were paid from those sources, 
and their successful qualities w^ere those of a good ^ffiiixer” with 
the voters and obedience to their employers in casting their votes 
as councilmen. In other cities not provided with the direct primary 
system of nominations there were practically no w’-age-earners in 
the council. 

In American cities the form of organization has been found to 
be most complicated. Authority and responsibility are scattered 
here and there in a mayor, a commission, a superintendent, a coun- 
cil, a committee of the council, or even two committees, sometimes a 
joint committee of two branches of the council, a civil 
service commission, and so on. The finances and accounts of 
municipal undertakings are mixed with those of other departments. 
Scarcely any system that we have investigated would for a moment 
be recognized as satisfactory for an effective business management. 
The voters are unable to tell who is responsible or what exactly are 
the financial results. The one pre-eminent advantage of private 
operation is centralized control by one man, subject to a board of 
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directors. This is also the form of organization of the Britisli 
cities, where a committee of the council takes the place of the board 
of directors, and the manager, selected by the committee, holds his 
position not for a tixed term but permanently, or until removed. 
The American system most nearly corresponding is the commission 
system of Sonth Forwalk and Detroit, which permits the selection 
of men from any part of the city and retains a number of them 
when others drop ont. 

The foregoing statements refer only to the legal or formal 
organization of British and American cities. The real political 
inHnences behind this formal organization are found in the con- 
flicting interests of the voters who elect or control the city officials. 
In both eonntries the interests that are most important in deciding 
the results are those of the saloon-keepers, real estate owners, polit- 
ical parties, trade nnions, municipal employees, business classes, 
contractors and franchise corporations. 

In both countries the saloons, Imown in England as the ^^public 
house, or ^^pub,^^ are regulated by the municipal council. This 
compels them in self protection to take a part in politics. In some 
places, like Glasgow, their candidates make a pretense of standing 
for workingmen, and they appeal to the labor vote in support of 
labor measures in the council. In other places like Liverpool the 
large brewery interests enter the field as capitalists, and elect their 
partners to the conncil. In American cities the saloon interest is 
an important wheel of the political machine. In any case their can- 
didates are elected, not for the sake of efficient government, hut 
really in order to weaken the government that endeavors to regulate 
their private business. 

Mnch less evidence was found of real estate dealers and specu- 
lators in British cities than in American cities. Ovfing perhaps 
to the system of landed property and the Jealousy of the landed in- 
terest, real estate speculation is very quiet and subdued in British 
cities. The councils, outside London, are almost exclusively of the 
commercial, manufacturing, professional and labor classes. The 
purchase and sale of sites either by a council or by a company, and 
the selection of routes, are so Jealously controlled by the landed 
interest intrenched in the House of Lords, that land speculation 
in connection with public utilities does not greatly influence the 
local councils. 

In all of the cities visited in Great Britain, except Glasgow and 
London, it was found that national political parties managed the 
municipal elections. The exception in Glasgow is mainly owing 
to the fact that there the Liberal party is so overwhelming that the 
Tories have no chance. Even the committees that manage the 
municipal undertakings are selected so that the dominant party of 
the conncil has majorities. In two places, however, Leicester and 
Birmingham, an eminent financier of the opposite party is elected 
to the head of the finance committee. Party polities in itself is 
not a barrier to successful municipal operation. 
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The part taken by the working classes in the election of coun- 
cillors in England is divided into two stages. The few labor mem- 
bers elected ten to twenty years ago came in as members of the 
Liberal party and they retain that allegiance. They are first Lib- 
erals and secondarily trade unionists. The second stage is that 
of the Labor party of the past five years, in which the trade unions 
have Joined with one wing of the socialists. The object of the 
Labor party has been that of getting legislation to protect the 
funds of trade unions from attachment % the courts. It has, 
however, organized local branches for municipal elections. Much 
the largest number of candidates put up by the Labor party are 
the salaried officials of the unions, who, if elected, retain their union 
position. They are not usually ^^organizers^^ or ^^agitators^ for the 
British unions do not have such salaried positions, but they are the 
official secretaries who are at the same time the experienced nego- 
tiators with employers. A much smaller class of so-called ^dabor 
councillors’^ are the socialists, who are generally small merchants, 
employers or professional men, with a program more radical than 
that of the trade-unionists. Finally, there were found a half dozen 
political adventurers of the ^Takir” type, not nominated by the 
Labor party, but taken up by the Liberals, Tories or public-house 
interests to draw off the vote of the Labor party. In general, while 
some criticism was lieard from aged eonncillors or from old-line 
trade-union Liberals, to the effect that the new labor movement 
was deteriorating the character of the councils, yet the criticism 
was confined to the lack of business and financial capacity, to the 
inability to take ^d)road” views of municipal business, and to the 
efforts to find mnnicipal work for applicants. "With the exception 
of the half dozen adventurers, no criticism is made of their integ- 
rity or earnestness and sincerity of purpose in urging the cause they 
advocate; while in the ease of the trade-nnion officials there was a 
general agreement on the part of all classes that they brought a 
kind of intelligence and a point of view that was needed in the 
council’s deliberations as a large employer of labor. 

ORGANIZATIONS OF MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 

The increase in municipal ownership in Great Britain has, of 
course, brought an increase in the number of municipal employees, 
and this has caused apprehension in certain quarters. Generally 
the chief officers of the municipal enterprises take the ground that 
they and other employees should not vote in municipal elections, 
and they openly set that example to their subordinates. Some^ of 
them go even so far as to advocate the disfranchisement of munici- 
pal employees in municipal elections. This has also been advocated 
by some of the councillors. However, such a proposition is no 
longer seriously considered. If the vote of municipal employees is 
a menace the remedy must be looked for in directions other than 
disfranchisement. It goes without proof that such a remedy is 
needed, for municipal employees sooner or later east their votes for 
candidates who promise or have secured a betterment of their eon- 
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ditioRj, regardless of its effect on the enterprise as a whole. Omit- 
ting disfranchisement, there are two directions in which such a rem- 
edy can be found, first a limit to be set beyond which municipaliza- 
tion shall not go, and second, the attitude of the public and espe- 
cially of the workmen in private employment. 

Although there are doctrinaire and socialistic elements that 
set no limit to public ownership, the overwhelming sentiment of 
those now in control of the municipal councils places a limit at the 
point already reached by cities like Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Leicester. With this practical agreement there is no prospect that 
the number of municipal employees will be materially increased 
beyond the proportion reached in Glasgow, where their voting 
strength is possibly one-sixteenth of the total. The total number 
employed by the London County Council and the London Borough 
Councils is about one-fourteenth of the registered voters. 

The natural tendency of municipal employees to better their 
own condition by use of their political strength is seen in the 
growth of the Municipal Employees^ Association. This is a spuri- 
ous form of trade unionism which has sprung up with the growth 
of municipalization, and nothing of its kind has been found among 
American unions. It has gained affiliation with other unions in 
the Trades Union Congress and in local Trades Councils. Its 
platform is simple enough: to prohibit strikes, to oppose council- 
lors at the polls if they stand in the way of granting its demands, 
and to call on other unions for help in the elections. Its demands 
are in excess of anything that other unions have been able to se- 
cure from private employers or even from municipal corporations. 
It invites into membership aU employees of municipalities, and 
since they are nearly all eligible to other unions, evidently the aim 
of this organization is to separate a privileged class of workmen, 
and to do this through the political power of those whom they 
abandon. It weakens other unions while building on their support. 
With even a minimum of intelligence in the other unions such a 
parasitic union would be repudiated. Such has been the fate of 
the Municipal Employees^ Association. As long as its member- 
ship was small the consequences of its policy were not observed, 
and its demands received the uncritical assent of others in the 
general approval of all efforts to raise wages. But with its rapid 
growth during the past two years, the unions of unskilled workmen, 
who suffered first from its competition for members, brought their 
protest to the Trades Union Congress in 1906. and that body, after 
careful deliberation, repudiated the Municipal Employees’ Asso- 
ciation and all similar organizations of public employees by the 
practically unanimous vote of 1,196.000 to 42.000. It is thus 
promptly settled, before this organization had reached 15,000 
members throughout Great Britain, that the trade union world is 
clearly opposed, both in sentiment and self-interest, to the creation 
of a privileged class of municipal employees. As far as the reg- 
ular trade unions are concerned the principle of trade-union wages, 
rising and falling in municipal employment the same as in private 
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einployment^ is accepted in its full significance. Without the sup- 
port of the regular unions the strength of the Municipal Employees^ 
Association has disappeared. It was a temporary phase of the 
rapid increase of municipal ownership. 

Our investigations have shown that the proper method of deal- 
ing with employees is the most difficult and critical problem of 
municipal ownership. The appointment^, promotion and dismissal 
of employees and the wages to be paid offer peculiar opportunities 
for political and personal influence inconsistent with efficiency. 
Civil service reform^ so-called^ has been found in its highest per- 
fection in the city of Chicago^ but it is evident by comparison with 
a less perfect device in Syracuse that its integrity depends on the 
political influences that control the mayor and the heads of depart- 
ments. If the head of the department is independent of polities^ 
as shown in Cleveland^ Detroit and South Norwalk, the civil ser- 
vice commission is not needed. The Chicago system is a temporary 
bulwark built around the departments until such time as the chief 
officer himself can also be protected from political selection. This 
is the case in British cities where the idea of a civil service com- 
mission is unknown. But even there, especially in the Sheffield 
tramways, appointments have been made on the recommendation 
of councillors. The experience of Glasgow is instructive. Fifteen 
years ago the practice of hiring employees on the recommendation 
of councillors was universal in all departments. But with the 
growth of municipal ownership it has almost disappeared. This 
is partly because several thorough investigations of alleged favor- 
itism have been made by the council; partly because public spirited 
business men have exposed the evil, have made it clear to the voters 
and have been elected to the council on the issue of driving out 
favoritism ; and partly because the adoption of the minimum wage 
policy of the labor members has stopped the practice of councillors^ 
unloading and pensioning their old employees on the municipal 
pay-roll. The only remnant of the practice discovered after a 
thorough investigation in Glasgow was in the unskilled work of 
the tramways, and this came about through the effort of that de- 
partment during the industrial depression of 1905-6 to aid the 
city government in finding work for the unemployed. The pres- 
sure for employment during the depression was enormous and all 
managers were besieged by hundreds of applicants. A card of 
introduction from a councillor secures at least the privilege of 
filling out an application blank, and this amounts to a limited pref- 
erence over those who do not have such cards, but the managers fol- 
low up the application by a thorough examination before making 
appointments. In other places all charges of favoritism were care- 
fully investigated and they were found to be baseless, except in the 
case of motormen and conductors at Sheffield. These are selected 
on the recommendation of councillors. The Manchester Tramway 
Committee, at the beginning of its organization, recognizing the 
possible evil, adopted a rule instructing their manager not only 
not to pay attention to letters from councillors but to give preference 
to applicants who have no such recommendations. 
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Our investigations have shown that the strongest safeguard 
for a manager against the pressure of outside recommendations is 
the recognition of organized labor within his department. Wher- 
ever we have found a class of employees organized' and dealt with 
as such through their representatives we have found those positions 
exempt from politics. This follows from the nature of labor or- 
ganization which cannot survive if individuals are given preference 
on political, religions, personal or any other grounds than the char- 
acter of the work they do. Even in the politically honeycombed 
municipal undertaking of Allegheny, the union of electrical work- 
ers stopped the practice of paying assessments by its members for 
political campaigns. The success of the civil service system of 
Chicago, is owing more than anything else to the fact that organ- 
ized labor has one of the three members on each examining board. 
The manager of the Manchester Tramways ascribes his freedom 
from interference by individual councillors to his recognition of 
the union that holds 90 per cent, of his motormen and conductors. 

PRIVATE COMPANIES AND MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 

The foregoing is a review of several interests which have been 
discovered as tending to weaken the efficiency and integrity of 
municipalities in the operation or regulation of monopolies, to- 
gether with the factors that tend to correct these evil tendencies. 
In inquiring into the part played by all of them, including saloon- 
keepers, real estate speculators, party politicians, and municipal 
employees, the most impressive fact in Great Britain is the ab- 
sence of any political ‘hnaehine” which could bring them together 
and line them up under a centralized control. Whatever corrupt- 
ing or incapacitating tendencies there may be in these several in- 
terests that come into conflict with good administration, each 
works by itself and there is no permanent interest or class of man- 
ipulators which thrives by marshaling them together in a perpetual 
onslaught and undermining of the city government. Public spir- 
ited and independent citizens are not compelled to enter into bar- 
gains nor to make promises to a political organization, which would 
disgust them with a position on the Town Council. This absence 
of a powerful machine is mainly due to the fact that there are no 
great financial bargains at stake, such as municipal contracts 
or franchises, whose owners have a direct interest in breaking down 
city government. NTone of the menacing factors above mentioned 
is large enough, and all of them combined cannot gain enough, to 
warrant them in making large contributions to an expensive or- 
ganization for the control of elections and appointments. The 
brewery interest is practically the only interest of financial import- 
ance whose profits can be menaced by acts of the Council, but the 
menace to it is based on moral and not financial grounds. In re- 
sisting this menace it does not directly attack the business integ- 
rity of the Council, but, more important, there is no opportunity 
for it to make an alliance with contractors and franchise specula- 
tors who could increase their profits and make sharper bargains 
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with the city if the coniicillors were weak or corrupt^ or under the 
control of a machine which they must support. The absence of 
powerful financial opponents of good government leaves the way 
open for business men to enter the councils and to attack abuses 
or defend the interests of the city without risking their private 
business or antagonizing their social circle. The eminent bankers, 
financiers, and merchants who serve the cities as aldermen on the 
finance committees are free to do so because neither they nor tlieir 
clients or business associates are interested in stocks which might 
be depreciated if they helped the city to drive a good bargain. 
These men are often the directors in large manufacturing, railway 
and other private companies. Councillors and aldermen on the gas, 
water, electricity and tramways committees are even stockholders 
and directors in private gas and water companies of other towns. 
It would be impossible for such men to act conscientiously on the 
great board of municipal directors, and to give the town the same 
kind of service as they give to their private companies, if they or 
their business associates were interested in companies which had 
business relations with the Council. ISTeither could the medium and 
smaller business men and employers afford to accept positions on 
the councils and take the independent stand they do, if the bankers 
and large business men on whom they depend for credits and sales 
were interested in the stocks of franchise companies. With these 
great antagonistic interests out of the way, the business men of the 
town find, not only that their private business is not menaced, but 
that the conditions of all private business are greatl}" improved, if 
they lend their abilities to the improvement of municipal business. 
The time which they take from their private affairs is often not 
even a business sacrifice. The honor and distinction of public 
service on the council is really an advertising asset in their private 
busmess. It would be a liability if they were called upon to an- 
tagonize large financial interests. 

I do not hold that the contrast in American cities gives evi- 
dence that the private corporations which we have investigated 
have taken the initiative in corrupting and weakening the municipal 
councils. The initiative has just as often come from corrupt offi- 
cials who ^diold up^’ the corporations. The real question is not. Who 
is to blame ? or, Is it blackmail or is it bribery ? but the real ques- 
tion is. What is the situation that compels officials, campaign com- 
mittees and corporations to resort to blackmail and bribery? 
Plainly by comparison of American and British cities the answer 
is found in the enormous profits at stake on municipal elections. 

It is the absence of a political macbine and its financial con- 
tributions that also makes possible the election in British cities of 
remarkable groups of Labor councillors. With but few exceptions 
the labor members are representative of the best elements of the 
trade unions. Although they lack the financial experience of busi- 
ness men they contribute a valuable knowledge of labor conditions 
on which successful management of municipal undertakings de- 
pends. Men of their integrity and earnestness have the opportunity 
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to come forward because the trade unions are not nndernxined nor 
tlieir leaders bribed by the paid agents of a political machine. And 
the financial interests that would profit by the election of weak 
or dishonest labor candidates are not powerful enough to subsidize 
the astute agents needed by the machine for the purpose. 

A contrast with this situation appears in two of the places 
visited where private companies operate public utilities. The 
municipal council of !Newcastle-on-Tyne is decidedly inferior in 
quality and ability to others^ and two of the leading financiers on 
the council declared that their only reason for remaining in the 
position is the election which the council gives them as corporation 
representatives on the Tyne Improvement Commission. The pres- 
ence of private gas, electricity and water companies, with their rep- 
resentatives in the council, prevents the leading business men from 
interesting themselves in the success of the municipal government, 
while an equivocal class of labor agitators takes advantage of the 
situation to get elected to the council. Sheffield, also, with its influ- 
ential gas company, is the only town visited where the employees 
in the tramway and street departments are appointed through the 
influence of councillors. In that town there is a peculiar induce- 
ment for the eminent business men in charge of the gas company 
to look with approval on the election of inferior councillors, because 
the council elects three of its members as directors of the company. 
The strength of the company is seen in the incompetency of these 
municipal directors, who are kept in ignorance of essential details 
in its affairs. With councillors of this inferior type and with the 
indifference of business men to the management of municipal af- 
fairs, the result is seen in the absence of any protest against prac- 
tices which are undermining the municipal undertakings. 

Certain effects of the municipal ownership movement in Great 
Britain on the private companies are evident. The Sheffield Com- 
pany, under the far-seeing management of Sir Frederick Mappin, 
has directed its policy for many years with the distinct purpose of 
meeting the arguments for municipal ownership. To avoid agita- 
tion it has refrained from going to Parliament for permission to 
increase its‘ capital stock. Consequently it has distributed its large 
surplus profits in the form of reduced prices for gas and betterments 
to its plant. Most instructive of all is the attitude of the companies 
toward their employees. With the sentiment of municipal owner- 
ship ready to explode, the companies cannot afford to risk a strike. 
The Newcastle gas company has met this situation by a willing 
recognition of the gas workers^ union and by a resort to arbitration 
through which wages have been materially raised. The South 
Metropolitan Company has developed its copartnership scheme with 
astonishing shrewdness and careful attention to details, so that 
every disaffected workman is silent or dismissed. The Sheffield 
Company, although its president had openly attacked and wrecked 
trade unions in his private business, contented itself with gradually 
undermining the gas workers^ union, through the payment of wages 
and bonuses superior to those paid by other private employers of the 
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district, and eyen in the case of unskilled labor, superior to those 
paid by the corporation of Sheffield. 

TRADE XTNIONS AND WAGES. 

The inflnence of wage-earners throngli their unions upon the 
conditions of municipal employment in the United States has been 
complicated through the presence and activity of practical politi- 
cians. In the municipal enterprises investigated, except South Nor- 
walk and Eichmond, the eight-hour day has been established for the 
past ten or fifteen years for all employees, whereas, in the priyate 
companies the hours are longer or have more recently been reduced 
for a portion, but not all, of their employees in the more skilled 
branches of work. This advantage in municipal undertakings has 
been brought about, not by a definite labor party, but by the influ- 
ence of wage-earners as voters upon the municipal officials. 

A curious contrast, however, presents itself in the wages paid 
by contractors on municipal work. While the larger cities in their 
own employment reduced the hours several years before similar 
reductions were made by British municipalities, yet, unlike the Brit- 
ish municipalities, provison was not made requring contractors on 
muncipal works to observe the hours and wages paid by the munici- 
palities themselves. It has only been within the past five or six 
years that a definite movement was undertaken by the wage-earning 
element to extend these provisions to contractors, and this, on ac- 
count of adverse decisions of the courts, led to the adoption in New 
York of a constitutional amendment in 1905 stipulating that the 
prevailing rate of wages should be paid by contractors on the work 
of the State or its sub-divisions. This clause has recently been 
adopted by the city of Chicago. The hand of the politician is seen 
in the omission of the contractors from the requirement respecting 
wages and hours, since by this device he was able to win both the 
wage-earners and the contractors to his support. But with the more 
extensive organization of wage-earners and their independence of 
the politicians, the contractors are placed on the same basis as the 
municipality. 

In only one case investigated in the United States is there a 
formal trade agreement between the union and a municipal depart- 
ment, namely, that of the electricity department of Chicago, but 
since permanent appointments in that and other departments of 
Chicago are controlled b}^ the Civil Service Commission, the effect 
of this agreement is to control only the temporary or sixty-day 
appointments. The unions, however, are recognized by the Civil 
Service Commission to the extent that an officer of the union con- 
cerned is appointed as one of the three members of the examining 
board which passes upon applicants for municipal positions. The 
other two members are employers or technical experts selected by 
the commission ontside the municipal service. The consequence of 
this arrangement is that the unions are satisfi.ed that the Civil 
Service law is honestly administered, and at the same time, the non- 
union worlonen are protected against discrimination. In Great 
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Britain, there are two undertakings, Birmingham gas and Man- 
chester tramways, which have trade agreements with the unions, 
and in all other places the same result is reached by the provision 
requiring the payment of trade-imion rates of wages. 

The municipal undertakings in both countries are necessarily 
■^^open shop,^^ in the sense that emplo^^ment is open both to union 
and non-union men. In the case of the more skilled trades this 
usually results in the employment of union men, depending partly 
on the attitude of the manager. This attitude is favorable to the 
unions in all of the British municipalities except Liverpool and 
is favorable in the American cities of Cleveland, Detroit and Chi- 
cago. In these places the managers consult the union officers in 
arranging wages, hours, and conditions of work. The three Ameri- 
can places mentioned are those where the political machine, sup- 
ported by the contractors and franchise corporations, has been elim- 
inated from the control of the city government by a popular revolt 
against the corporations. But in Allegheny. Syracuse, Wheeling 
and Indianapolis, where a combination of politicians and franchise 
corporations is in control of the municipal government, the attitude 
is distinctly hostile to the unions, and appointments and promotions 
are made with reference to the political adherence of the employees. 
The exception to this statement is found in the Allegheny electric 
undertaking to the extent that the Electrical Workers^ Union has 
organized the linemen. In this case appointments are not made on 
political grounds and the linemen do not pay the assessments re- 
quired of other employees. Of the private companies investigated 
in Great Britain, all of them except one were hostile to union labor. 
The exception is the Newcastle gas, which has had open-shop agree- 
ments with a gas workers^ union during seventeen years. In the 
Uni led States all of the private companies are hostile to union labor. 
Most of the companies in both countries protested that they were 
not hostile, while only one asserted positively that it was, but the 
acts and policies of all, as shown by our investigations, demonstrate 
their hostility. The situation respecting each branch of organized 
labor in both classes of undertakings is briefly as follows: 

The Electrical Workers^ Union throughout the United States 
numbers about 21,000 members. Its principal strength is found 
among the Wiremen, who are associated with other skilled trades in 
the construction of buildings, among shop men in manufacturing 
establishments, and among linemen employed by telephone com- 
panies. The organization has a much smaller proportion of the 
employees of electric light and street railway companies. It has no 
organization among private companies coming under our investiga- 
tion. It has an organization in the Detroit Electric Company, 
w'hich we used for comparison with the Detroit municipal undertak- 
ing. The presence of the municipal enterprise, with its eight-hour 
day and its recognition of the Electrical Workers^ Union during the 
pak eight years, has served as a standard oy which this private 
company has endeavored to guide itself and to put itself in as favor- 
able position before the public as the municipal undertaking. The 
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coropaRy indeed has created a semi-pension position for the presi- 
dent of the Electrical Workers^ local nnion^ giving Mm leave of 
absence to use his influence among aldermen and the working people 
of the town at times when the council has before it an ordinance 
for the regulation or reduction of rates or services. The situation 
is different in Chicago^ where a local union of the same organiza- 
tion has been defeated in strikes by the electricity companies and 
wMere the union is able to maintain its scale of wages and secure 
employment with those companies only in the branches of work 
connected with the building trades where it has the support of other 
trade unions in the town. Even in that exceptional circumstance, 
the union has been compelled to allow its men to work at 15 cents 
a day less than the scale paid by the municipality and by other fair 
employers. The organization is not represented in the mnnicipal 
enterprise of South ISTorwalk^ although the local union has officially 
declared that undertaking to be a ^Tair shop^^ and permits its mem- 
bers to work alongside municipal employees who are not members. 

The situation of the Electrical Workers^ Union in Great Britain 
is somewhat similar to that of the corresponding organization in 
this country. It, however, has been handicapped by the fact that the 
powerful association of Amalgamated Engineers (machinists) has 
always claimed electrical workers as coming under its Jurisdiction. 
Four other unions also claim Jurisdiction over the electrical workers. 
The Amalgamated Engineers are interested more in the organiza- 
tion of fitters, turners and blacksmiths than in the organization of 
electrical workers, pattern makers and other smaller elements 
claimed by them. It has only been in the past year that the Amal- 
gamated Engineers recognized the Electrical Trade Union and con- 
sented to their admission on equal terms in the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Federation. One consequence of the conflict with 
other unions is that the Electrical Workers^ Union in that country 
has not been aggressive and has limited itself practically to munici- 
pal employees and the employees of contractors on municipal work. 
It has only recently begun organizing the shop men in manufactur- 
ing establishments, but has no men with any of the private com- 
panies investigated. 

The stationary firemen’s organization includes about 13,000 
members throughout the United States, of whom 4,000 are in New 
York City. This organization is not strongly represented in any 
of the places investigated except Chicago and Cleveland, where it 
includes all of the firemen in the municipal electric and water works. 
The union was defeated in a strike by the Commonwealth and Edi- 
son companies of Chicago and has no representation now in their 
emplo 3 rment. It has members in the municipal undertaking of De- 
troit, but not in Sjracuse, Richmond or Wheeling, nor in any of the 
private undertakings. This union claims Jurisdiction over stokers 
in gas works, but none of its members were found either in the 
municipal or the private gas undertakings. 

The national union of stationary engineers, with its 17,500 
members, has members in the municipal undertakings of Cleveland, 
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Detroit;, Allegheny, Wheeling, and Chicago, hnt not in Eichmond 
nor in any of the private undertakings. 

The firemen and engineers of Great Britain are claimed by a 
half dozen organizations, all of them weak and conflicting and none 
of them represented in any of the establishments visited. Where 
the gas workers^ union is recognized it includes^ the firemen. 

There is one organization, that of street railway employees, 
for which comparisons between private and pnblic employment can- 
not be made in the United States, since there are no municipal 
undertakings of that character. The British organization, which 
nominally includes teamsters and drivers as well as motormen and 
conductors, is practically confined to the latter, and for the last six 
years has increased its membership solely among motormen and 
conductors. Its membership consists of 9,500 in municipal em- 
ployment and 1,500 in private employment, a ratio of one-half of 
the motormen and conductors employed by all municipalities and 
one-third of those employed by all companies. The three private 
companies investigated, namely London, Norwalk and Dublin, have 
taken a decided stand against the organization, have discharged 
those of its employees who became memfers and have required bonds 
or deposits which are forfeited if the men quit without giving one 
or two weeks^ notice. Two of the municipalities, London and Man- 
chester, are organized in this association to the extent of nine- 
tenths of their employees, while in two other establishments investi- 
gated, Liverpool and Glasgow, the municipalities have established 
benefit associations and in Liverpool the union was disrupted by 
embezzlement on the part of its oflBcers. The wages are so much 
in advance of what these employees received from the former pri- 
vate companies that the union does not appear to offer them any 
particular advantages if they should Join it. In the United States, 
where the street railway employees are all in the service of private 
companies, the membership of the union paying dues throughout the 
country was 36,000 in 1902 out of a total number of employees 
eligible to membership in that year of 134,000. This was 27 per 
cent, of the employees of those companies, or something less than 
the proportion organized in the private companies of Great Britain 
and about half of the proportion which the British union has of the 
municipal employees. 

In none of the American enterprises investigated were the com- 
mon laborers organized. In the municipal undertakings they are 
paid higher wages and given shorter hours than in the case of private 
employees of the same locality. They are also in all cases citizens of 
the United States, and residents of the locality. The common labor 
of the private companies, except in Indianapolis and the Southern 
cities, where they are colored, is composed largely of immigrants 
and no attention is paid as to whether they have secured citizenship 
papers or not. 

mNIMXJM WAGES. 

In the matter of wages and hours the principal effect of munici- 
pal ownership is seen in the unskilled and unorganized labor in both 
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countries, in that of street railway employees in Great Britain and 
in that of gas workers and electric workers in the United States, 

The policy of all of the British nannicipalities is to place the 
minimum wages of common labor at the level paid by the best 
private employers for similar work. This is about 15 per cent, to 
40 per cent, higher than other private wages for the same class of 
labor in the same locality. The greatest difference, that of Leicester, 
was the result of arbitration, brought about through the organiza- 
tion of common labor in that town. In this case those private em- 
ployers who recognized the union paid the same wages as the munici- 
pality. In one locality, Sheffield, the minimum wage paid by the 
gas company is higher than the minimum paid by the municipality 
and other private employers, and the gas company at ISTewcastle pays 
its organized common labor the same minimum as the municipality, 
but all of the electric and tramway companies pay less for common 
labor doing the same kind of work than the municipalities in which 
they are located. 

In the United States the minimum paid for common labor by 
the private companies is, in all cases, except Atlanta, lower than that 
of the murdcipality, and the minimum paid for common labor by 
municipal undertakings is higher than that of private companies 
of the same locality. The correspondence runs as follows : S^nacuse, 
municipal $1.50 for eight hours, private $1.50 for ten hours ; De- 
troit, municipal $1.75 for eight hours, private $1.80 for nine hours; 
Allegheny, municipal $2.75 for eight hours, private $1.75 for ten 
hours ; "Wheeling, municipal $1.85 for eight and nine hours, private 
$1.85 for ten hours; Cleveland, municipal $1.76 for eight hours, 
private $1.75 for ten hours; Indianapolis, municipal $1.60 for eight 
hours, private, $1.50 for ten hours; Chicago, municipal, $2.00 for 
eight hours, private $1.75 for ten hours; New Haven, municipal 
$1.50 for eight hours; private $1.50 for nine hours; Richmond, 
municipal $2.00 for nine hours, private $1.20 for nine hours ; At- 
lanta, municipal and private $1.00 for ten hours. 

These are the minimum rates and not the average rates nor 
the highest rates paid for unskilled and usually unorganized labor. 
In this respect the municipalities, both in Great Britain and the 
United States, have adopted the trade-union principle of the mini- 
mum wage for that class of labor which ordinarily has no union, 
and all of the familiar arguments for and against the theory of the 
minimum wage as applied to trade unions can be brought forward 
as applied to the municipalities. Against the minimum wage theory 
is the criticism that it shuts out from employment the old men who 
are not worth the minimum wage, and my colleague, though speak- 
ing ostensibly for the trade unions, nevertheless by condemning this 
result in municipal employment, condemns the fundamental princi- 
ple of trade-unionism. The private companies investigated, which 
pay less than the minimnm, of course, justify it on the ground that 
the Italians, negroes, and others employed are not worth the mini- 
mum, but the trade unionist usually tells them that by paying the 
minimum they would attract better worlanen. So far as our in- 
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vestigatioiis liave gone, they show that in mimicipai employment 
this has been the case. Since the adoption of the minimum wage 
policy, enforced sometimes by civil service rules, the quality, char- 
acter, physique, and efficiency of the common labor employed by 
municipalities has been greatly improved, and municipal employ- 
ment has ceased to be looked upon as an old-age pension for laborers 
worn out in private employment. This is a hardship to individuals 
to the same extent that trade-unionism is a hardship to individuals. 
But from the standpoint of the municipality it is a gain, because 
more competent laborers are employed, and municipal employment 
is clearly distinguished from municipal charity. The aged and 
inefficient laborers, discharged from private employment, and un- 
able to secure municipal eniplo 3 mient, must, of course, be supported 
from the public treasur^q and it is a significant fact that the move- 
ment for old-age pensions as a substitute for the poorhouse in Great 
Britain has been strengthened by the minimum wage policy of the 
past ten years Which has relieved municipal employment of its poor- 
house features. 

In all of the occupations where organized labor was found, the 
policy of all of the municipalities investigated, except South ISTor- 
walk, is that of paying the trade-union rate. This is also, of course, 
a minimum rate and the conditions are the same as those governing 
private employers of the locality who recognize the union. A few 
cases of individuals were found where the city was paying indi- 
viduals less than the unions, but these were cases in which the union 
had granted a permit to work below the scale on account of old age, 
or were cases over which a dispute as to the character of the work 
was in process of adjustment, or where, as in Chicago, wages in pri- 
vate employment had been advanced after the municipal budget had 
been voted and the latter could not under the law be changed until 
the next fiscal year. We have not found any instance, except that of 
the Municipal Employees’ Association in Great Britain, above men- 
tioned, where the unions have demanded higher minimum wages of 
the municipality than those paid by union employers. Individuals, 
both in municipal and private undertakings, get higher wages than 
the union minimum. 

Outside the ranks of unskilled labor in Great Britain the prin- 
cipal difierence between wages in municipal and private undertak- 
ings is found in the case of the motormen and conductors on tram- 
ways. This has been brought about by a reduction in the hours of 
labor in municipal emplojunent, so that in two municipal under- 
takings, Glasgow and Manchester, the hours have been reduced to 
54 per week, and in two others, the Liverpool and London County 
Council, to 60 per week, while in the three private undertakings the 
hours are 70 per week. Since the wages have not been decreased 
the result is seen in the rate of pay per hour. Taking the London 
County Council Tramways and the London IJnited Tramways, 
where comparisons can fairly be made, since both are in the same 
town, the wages for motormen are 4.2 per cent., and for conductors 
30 per cent, higher on the municipal than on the private system. 
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Outside London^ considering tlie local levels of wages^ tlie municipal 
undertakings pay higher wages than the private undertakings. This 
difference is not owing to the change from horse to electrical trac- 
tion, since the wages on the municipal undertakings were adranced 
when the municipality secured possession, which in the case of Grias- 
gow was six years before electrical traction was adopted. The pri- 
vate companies, although paying less than the municipalities, have 
also advanced their rates of pay with the introduction of electrical 
traction. The same is true of the traction companies in the United 
States, although our investigations have not included a survey of 
these companies, and we are unable to make a statistical com- 
parison.* 

In the ease of gas workers employed by the municipalities and 
private companies in Great Britain it has been found that, with the 
exception of the South Metropolitan Company, there is not much 
difference between the wages paid in the two classes of undertakings. 
The differences observed in this occupation grow out of the amount 


*Tiie practice of my colleague in going outside the matters actually 
investigated, by us and introducing criticisms that we have not in- 
vestigated may be judged by his quotation from a socialist critic of 
the Glasgow tramways — a class of critics whom in general he loses no 
opportunity to discredit. Since these criticisms have been introduced 
after our report was handed in, I have had no opportunity of “ running 
them down/’ as was thoroughly done in other cases, and can only quote 
from a reply to my inquiries received from the General Manager under 
date of May 20, 1907. He says : “ In regard to the first point, we never 
ask an applicant for a situation for a written ‘character’; we simply 
wish to know from him what situations he has been in during the past 
five years, and the names of his employers during that period. On 
leaving the service he is informed that any communications regarding 
him will be promptly attended to/’ 

“Tbe question of conductors paying the full value for lost tickets 
is fully dealt with in the report sent you.” The report referred to is 
one made under date of February 20, 1907, by the General Manager to 
the Tramways Committee, in answering a petition of the Municipal 
Employees’ Association, and includes the following paragraph: “The 
conductors desire that when any of the tickets entrusted to them go 
astray, they should only be held responsible for the cost of printing 
the lost tickets and not for their face value. I cannot find that any 
conductor during the past year has been charged the face value of lost 
tickets who has come forward with an explanation. We must, however, 
be very strict in the matter of lost tickets because these tickets are 
worth their face value both to the department and to the conductors. 
They must therefore be regarded practically as cash. Each case is 
considered on its merits, and l am perfectly satisfied that the conductors 
have nothing to complain of in the way they are treated in regard to 
lost tickets ” 

The General Manager continues : “ I never heard it suggested that 
in our service men are supposed to report each other for neglect of 


“ In regard to the wearing of uniform, we would not allow a man 
to take up duty unless he were properly dressed.” 

“The punching of a ticket in the wrong place is a very serious 


Respecting the statement that 1,085 men on the Glasgow tramways 
“ have less than three years’ standing as employees,” the essential fact 
is omitted that nearly one-half of these are filling new positions created 
during the past three years by extension of tbe system. 
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of work required of the stokers. On account of the severity of the 
work it is the practice both of the private companies and the munici- 
pal undertakings in the United States to require the stokers to work 
actually only one-half of the number of hours for which they are 
paid^ the other half being available for recreation. This is true also 
in three of the municipal undertakings in Great Britain, while in 
the fourth, Glasgow, the stokers work five hours out of the eight 
instead of four. In this respect Glasgow is on the same basis with 
the most favorable of the private companies, ISTewcastle, where on 
account of the presence of a strong labor organization, the stokers 
also are on the basis of five hours^ work for eight hours^ pay. In 
the other two private companies, which have succeeded in destroy- 
ing the labor organizations that formerly existed, the amount of 
work required of the men has been increased to a greater degree than 
the increase of wages. So severe was this hardship on the employees 
of the South Metropolitan Company that in two of the stations they 
voted to accept the proposition of the company to return to the 
twelve-hour day and to forego the advantages of the eight-hour day, 
which they had secured through their union in 1889. By increasing 
slightly the total amount of work in the twelve-hour shift they in- 
creased their total daily wages, but the cost of labor to the company 
is the same on the twelve-hour basis as it is in the other stations on 
the eight-hour basis. Measuring their wages, however, by the hour, 
the men on the twelve-hour basis receive the lowest rates of pay of 
all the private and municipal undertakings. This twelve-hour sys- 
tem, resulting from the smashing of the union and the overwork of 
the employees, is approved in some quarters as a ^^genuine example 
of co-operation.^^ 

At the other extreme the least amount of work required of 
stokers is in the municipal undertaking at Manchester, and there 
the reduction in the amount of work has been criticized as indi- 
cating a detrimental influence of trade unions upon the municipal 
undertaking. A question of this kind must be decided according 
to the opinions of the investigators. Looking at the severity of the 
work it would be unwarranted to say that the stokers in the Man- 
chester municipal undertaking are doing a smaller amount of work 
than should be fairly required of them. An important consequence 
of the policy of the Manchester municipality in its effort to avoid 
overworking the stokers is seen in its effort to greatly improve the 
equipment of the plant in order to reduce the amount of labor re- 
quired, the net result being that the labor cost in Manchester is not 
greater than in other places. 

In the United States the gas workers are on the twelve-hour 
day at Eiehmond and Atlanta, but in the municipal plant at Wheel- 
ing all employees have the eight-hour day, while with the private 
company at Philadelphia the shift men in the retort house were 
placed on the eight-hour day when the company took possession. 
They had worked twelve hours under municipal ownership. The 
wages paid by the Eiehmond municipal plant, all of whose em- 
ployees are whites, are 90 per cent, to 100 per cent, higher than the 
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wages paid to negroes who do similar work in the Atlanta private 
undertaking;, and the wages paid to white mechanics and appren- 
tices at Eichmond are 30 per cent, to 120 per cent, higher than 
those paid to the corresponding white employees by the Atlanta 
company. In one ocenpation;, that of the bricklayer^ the wages in 
the two places are the same. 

In the electric industries in Great Britain;, outside of employ- 
ment of unskilled labor, there does not appear to be any material 
difference in the rates paid by the municipalities and the private 
companies taken as a whole. It was not possible to make an exact 
comparison on account of the differences in classification and 
the wide range of wages, depending partly upon the size of the 
undertaking. Such differences as were found to exist between 
municipal and private undertakings might be explained upon the 
basis of the differences in the level of wages in the several localities. 

In the United States in all cases, except South Norwalk and 
Detroit, the wages paid by the municipal electric undertakings are 
materially higher than those paid by the private undertakings of 
the same localities. The widest difference is found in Allegheny 
and in Chicago. The only positions in which the private electrical 
companies of Chicago pay as high wages for similar work as the 
municipal undertaking is that of a small number of their wiremen, 
who work alongside the other organized building trades of the city. 
Their other wiremen doing the same work get less pay. 

In the matter of ^Velfare work,^^ or provision for the comfort, 
cleanliness and recreation of employees, the best conditions were 
found in the works of the Commonwealth Electric Company at 
Chicago, the municipal water works at Cleveland, the Philadelphia 
gas works, the municipal gas at Leicester, municipal trams at Glas- 
gow and Liverpool and South Metropolitan gas at London. The 
worst conditions were at Wheeling and Eichmond municipal gas 
and Sheffield private gas. In general, the buildings and works con- 
structed during the past four or five years both in private and mun- 
icipal undertakings, show a great improvement over the older build- 
ings and works, in the provision for baths, lavatories, lunch and 
cooking rooms, recreation rooms and grounds. Taking the entire 
list of properties visited, the best under one form of ownership is 
equalled by the best under the other form, and so on down to the 
worst. The superior character of the municipal undertakings over 
private undertakings in Great Britain is partly owing to their more 
recent construction and the converse is true in the United States. 

In Great Britain, but not in the United States, were found 
systems of insurance, thrift funds, sick, death and accident benefits, 
both in municipal and private undertakings. The most extensive 
and elaborate of these is that of the South Metropolitan Company, 
connected with its system of profit sharing and compulsory invest- 
ment of profits in the company’s stocks. This system is ingeniously 
contrived to destroy the gas workers’ union by snbjecting its em- 
ployees to the conspiracy laws, and to enable the company to ^^con- 
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tract ont^^ from the Worlonen^s Compensation laws. The nmnici- 
pal gas works of Glasgow has copied the system so far as it relates 
to profit sharing and conspiracy^ hut not to workmen's compensa- 
tion. All other municipal and private establishments pay accident 
benefits as required by this national legislation. 



MUNICIPAL OPERATION VERSUS PRIVATE 
OPERATION OF MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES 


General Introduction. 

Note — It was deemed advisable that tbe principal facts relating to 
the investigation should be gathered in concise and simple statements, and 
the leading interpretations of the data collected by the Commission and 
its experts be made available to ail with a minimum expenditure of 
time and effort, and freed so far as possible from all technicalities for 
the benefit of those who may not have the time or technical knowledge 
enabling them to interpret for themselves the schedules and other 
sources of information upon v/hich this report is based. And in order 
that such statements might be made from various points of view, the 
Commission appointed a Committee of Four with power to write col- 
lectively or individually according to any plan the members might deem 
best. This Committee consisted of Prof. E. W. Bemis, Superintendent 
of Water Works, Cleveland, Ohio ; Prof. Frank Parsons, for many years 
a lecturer in Boston University Law School, and a writer on law and 
economics; Mr. Walton Clark, Third Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia, which 
controls the gas works in about fifty cities and towns in the United 
States, and a Director also of the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, which owms nearly all the street railways and gas and electric 
companies in that State, and Mr. Charles L. Edgar, President of the 
Edison Electric Lighting Company of Boston. 

Clark and Parsons remained abroad for several weeks after the Com- 
mission as a w’-hole completed its investigation in Great Britain, and 
spent much time in the collection of additional data, the latter devoting 
special study to tramways and electric light; for tramways in Great 
Britain and electric light in the United States Tvere the topics on which 
he was to write according to the original division of the work of the 
Committee of Four. 

While this work was in progress, Prof. Parsons became seriously 
ill, and at his request Dr. Milo R. Maltbie consented to act on the Com- 
mittee. Before the Committee completed its work Prof. Parsons recov- 
ered sufficiently to return to it. 

Mr. Edgar also became indisposed and Mr. J. W. Sullivan acted for 
a time in his place, but after a few weeks was called out of tbe country 
and ^Ir. Edgar returned to the Committee. 

According to the plan of work finally adopted, the Committee divided 
into two parts, each making a statement covering the investigation. 

The General Introduction, the sections on British street railways, 
and the General Conclusions were prepared by Prof. Parsons ; the 
American sections, on water, gas and electric light plants in the United 
States, and the Introduction to the same, were prepared by Prof. Bemis ; 
the Introduction to the British Sections and the sections on gas and 
electric light plants in Great Britain were written by Dr. Maltbie. All 
three writers co-operated throughout the report in the furnishing of 
materials, making suggestions, etc. 


Prom among the several foreign countries which might have 
been selected as a field in which to investigate the comparative re- 
Vol. I.— 9. 
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suits of municipal and private management^ Great Britain was 
chosen by the Commission as on the whole the most important and 
attractive for the purposes of this research. The reason was not 
that municipal operation has been attended with greater success in 
Great Britain than in any other country^ for it is believed that the 
greatest superiority of municipal enterprise is to be found in Ger- 
many^ but Great Britain more closely resembles the United States 
than any other foreign country. The similarity of social institu- 
tions and especially of political principles and ideas makes the ex- 
perience of each nation of great interest and value to the other, 
and this is true particularly of municipal government and the prob- 
lems which confront American cities. In municipal systems Great 
Britain has passed through the stage of evolution in which our 
larger cities find themselves to-day, and as British cities, which are 
recognized as among the best governed municipalities in the world 
formerly experienced a period of corrupt and inefficient adminis- 
tration similar to that which now afflicts many of our large Amer- 
ican cities, the story of British successes and failures in this jfield 
constitutes a very instructive record for us. There are still other 
reasons why Great Britain is the country best suited for our study, 
among which we may note, first, that public and private plants in 
the various lines of municipal service exist there side by side under 
like conditions, and under legal and social regulations calculated 
to secure great publicity and accuracy of accounting; second, that 
almost every conceivable method of control and management of 
public utilities has been tried, so that the present system is based 
on large experience with other methods. 

This sub-committee is in s}nnpathy with the municipal owner- 
ship movement, and none the less so in view of the results of the 
present investigation, but has made an earnest attempt to state 
the facts on both sides of the question in exact accordance with the 
schedules and other sources of information of the highest character, 
and to formulate accurately the broad statements that sum up the 
individual facts. 

A fair comparison of public and private operation of public 
utilities calls for the study of four groups of facts — the economic 
group, dealing with finance and service; the labor group, the 
political group, and the social group. 

Care must be taken to emphasize the various facts and groups 
of fact in proportion to their relative importance. Too much atten- 
tion is generally given to the purely financial side of the question. 
The financial facts are important and voluminous and must be 
carefully considered, but there are other things still more important 
than finance. The fundamental test of any institution, method or 
service must he its effect upon the public good, its relation to mor- 
als, manhood, government, civilization and progress; and in apply- 
ing this vital test the principal emphasis mnst be placed, not upon 
financial results, but upon human results; not on money, but on 
manhood. The character prodnct and social product of our insti- 
tutions are of greater moment than their money product. 
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Economic facts and canses underlie and determine in large 
measure the other elements of tlie problem, but it is the human 
aspects of these facts, and not their purely financial aspects, TPhicli 
constitute their chief importance. There is in the United States 
a tendency to worship mechanical efficiency regardless of moral 
efficiency and social efficiency. We find even men of high ability and 
large affairs, especially men connected with public service compan- 
ies, habitually placing over-emphasis upon the cost of production 
and the physical output per worker and practically ignoring the 
character product and the political and social effects of the system 
considered; linking with their devotion to mechanical efficiency a 
disregard of the type of man the industry is evolving and a con- 
tempt of government, the defects of which are not infrequently due 
to the apathy and sometimes to the unsanctified activity of these 
very men and others influenced by them. So it is of the highest 
importance that the true emphasis shall be placed upon the various 
elements of the problem we are dealing with. False conclusions 
must inevitably be the result of the misplacement of emphasis or 
error in the relative value and weight accorded to different classes 
of facts. The question of economic efficiency is very important, but 
•still more important are the questions : ■\nio gets the benefit of 
the efficiency and What are the effects on character, government 
and society, of the methods used in securing efficiency?’^ 

The economic effects of public and private ownership are fully 
brought out in the following section. Broadly speaking — recognizing 
the fact that there are exceptions to all rules — the investigation 
shows tliat municipal plants tend to make lower prices to ordinary 
consumers than private plants in the same country, working under 
.similar conditions, and they do not grant rebates on light or other 
favors by secret agreement with large users, as is not infrequently 
the case with the larger companies. In the comparatively few 
cases where municipal systems do not make low charges, the public 
still gets the benefits that under private operation go to stock- 
holders; for the profits of the public plants are used to improve 
the service, pay off the capital, relieve taxation, or accomplish some 
other public purpose. Municipal plants are found as a rule to have 
a lower capitalization than private plants, both in relation to output 
and in relation to assets. Private water, light and transit companies 
are prone to inflate their capitalization far beyond real values in 
order to conceal their actual rate of profit or cover some liability 
incurred in promotion or otherwise ; or if they are prevented from 
positive inflation by laws requiring the auction sale of stock or other 
effective legislation, the}’- can still secure a negative inflation by 
refraining from writing off the due amount fox depreciation and 
letting the capital stay on the books long after the rails, engines, 
dynamos, etc., purchased with it are dead and in the scrap heap, or 
they can build up the plant out of earnings and charge to capital 
the cost of improvements paid out for revenue, thus compelling the 
public not only to pay cost and dividends for water, light or trans- 
portation, but also to furnish, in the form of excessive charges, the 
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capital for extending and improving the works which should be 
supplied by those who own the plants.^- 

In this connection we found of great advantage the English 
system of nniforni acconnting^ careful audit and thorough public- 
ity^ and the valuations of the physical assets of public service plants^, 
both public and private, which our experts were allowed to make. 
The public is entitled to a knowledge of real values, for, with- 
out it, it is impossible to test the fairness of capitalization or 
charges. iSTo machinery of sliding scales, maximum prices, state 
regulation of rates, auction sales of stock, or limitation of stock 
issues, dividends, profits, etc., can protect the public without a 
knowledge of the physical value of the plant and the actual invest- 
ment or amount paid in on the securities. Wisconsin has passed a 
law providing for the annual valuation of all the public utilities in 
the state, whether they are under public or private management. 
Prof. John E. Commons, of the Wisconsin University, who was 
largely instrumental in framing this law, says : Each municipal- 

ity should have power to regulate rates, charges and services, subject 
to appeal to a state commission, and instead of relying on control of 
the issue of stock and bonds, this commission should ascertain the 
reasonable value, including the physical value, of all the property of 
public utilties as a basis of rate regulation.^^ 

Labor and politics have been discussed by Prof. Commons and 
Mr. Sullivan, and we shall reserve our own conclusions on these 
points, and on the social effects of the two systems, for the closing 
section of this report. But the guiding principles and test ques- 
tions which should be kept in mind in investigating the political 
and social aspects of the question, must be stated here. It is claimed 
on the one hand that public service companies constitute one of the 
chief causes of political corruption in our big cities, and that the 
removal of this cause through the development of public ownership 
of public utilities is one of the surest means of improving political 
conditions. On the other hand, it is affirmed that the governments 
of our larger cities are tainted with graft, partisanship and the 
spoils system and are unfit to be entrusted with the management 
of these important industries. It may be that there is truth in 
both these propositions. The relative amount of truth in each, 
and the inferences to be drawn from it, depend upon the answers 
to be given to these two questions ; 1. How far is the bad govern- 
ment of our cities due to the influence of public service companies 

® The Sheffield Gas Company supplies an excellent illustration. The 
management has built up the plant out of revenues to the extent of 
$3,000,000, or more, and has done this in the teeth of the law which 
requires that surplus above 10 per cent, dividends should he used for 
reduction of charges, so that the public in addition to paying the com- 
pany all costs and large profits has had to pay for more than a third of 
the plant. In equity the $3,000,000 belongs to tbe consumers or their 
representative, the municipality, bnt, in fact, if the city decides to pur- 
chase the undertaking, it will be compelled to pay the full value,, 
although the consumers have already paid $3,000,000 of that amount 
in the price of gas. 
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OR political life^ the civic standards thus established and the type 
of character and citizenship they tend to create, and how far is it 
due to other causes? 2. How far can public orimership of public 
utilities, with the wider sphere of civic activity which accompanies 
it, be depended on to develop a stronger civic patriotism and a more 
effective demand for honest and efficient administration ? We hope 
that the facts we shall review will throw much light on these im- 
portant questions. 

We were told by leading men in England that the abolition 
of the old regime of corruption in British cities was largely 
due to the development of municipal ownership; that the com- 
panies behave well now, because they know their works will be 
municipalized if they do not and because the growth of municipal 
ownership has evolved a public sentiment and a type of character 
that will not tolerate civic abuses;^ that public spirit and civic 
patriotism have growm as the increase of public business enlarged 
and intensified the demand for them; and that the way for America 
to secure the civic honor and devotion that underlie the clean man- 
agement of both public and private plants in Great Britain is to 
develop public ownership of public utilities. 

Eor esample, the Et. Hon. John Burns, the famous i3rogres- 
sive leader in the London County Council and in Parliament, and 
now president of the Local Government Board, and one of the 
highest authorities in the world on questions of municipal policy, 
said to the Commission : 

^^Some of you may be asking yourselves the question whether 
you can do in America what has been done in England. I have 
been in America several times and am somewhat familiar with 
your political and municipal conditions, and if some of you are 
thinking, ^Can America do what England has done?^, let me say 
that if you want to develop a public spirit (of which I think you 
possess more than your detractors would have us believe), 3UU can- 
not do better than to develop a new school of civic statesmanship 
through municipal undertakings. In the laboratory of public own- 
ership, from the social crucible there will emerge a new statesman- 
ship that may solve your problems of government in the best way. 

^fff you are ever going to have such a public spirit as we have 
in England, you must make a beginning, and you cannot make a 
better beginning than by undertaking those forms of municipal 
trading which are so successful here. In their administration will 
be developed a new sphere of public activity for your young men. 
In that work scope will he found for their activities in adding to 
public comfort, profit and elevation.^^ 

^ It seems to be tbe general opinion in England amonng tbouglitful 
people that tbe good bebayior and efficiency of the companies is due 
very largely to tbe stimulation of private management by public works 
whose acts, results and policies are open to easy knowledge and com- 
parison, and to tbe ever-present probability of municipalization if tbe 
conduct and results of company management do not prove satisfactory 
to tbe public. 
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In Great Britain now the public service companies are so far 
dominated by the public interest;, acting through the law, that they 
are qnasi-pnblic ; while in America the public service companies sa 
far dominate the government that it is often quasi-private. The 
conclusions of John Burns, Sidney Webb, Eobert Donald and other 
high authorities in Great Britain, to the effect that the elimination 
of political corruption and the spoils system in their country is 
largely due to the development of public ownership, certainly call 
for our careful thought. To an American the danger seems very 
real that an enlargement of public functions in some of our cities 
would simply result in enlarging the opportunities of grafters, 
bosses and machines. This is not necessarily inconsistent with the 
views of the distinguished publicists above referred to. For the 
country as a whole and in the long run, and for municipalities 
having sufficient public spirit to respond to the stimulus of added 
civic activities and responsibilities, the growth of public ownership 
may be a prime factor in civic development; and it may still be 
true that, in a city where there is so much civic apathy and in- 
difference among the better classes that they will not respond in due 
degree to the stimulus of municipal ownership, the immediate 
effect of enlarging the sphere of public business may be to ex- 
change one class of political evils for another — diminishing or per- 
haps abolishing legislative corruption but adding to the volume and 
strength of the spoils system and boss rule. In other words, the 
political effects of public or private ownership in any given com- 
munity may vary greatly according to the degree of civilization, 
intelligence, public spirit and civic development the city has at- 
tained. 

One of Herbert Spencer’s favorite methods of testing truth 
and value is to study the movement of thought and events and note 
what policies and institutions grow in strength with advancing 
civilization. The application of this method to the history of pub- 
lic and private operation leads to very interesting results. From 
1800 to 1900 public water works in the United States developed 
in round numbers from 6 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the whole 
number.^ Of the 50 largest cities in the United States, 21 origin- 
ally built and now own their water works, 20 have changed from 
private to public ownership, and only 9 are now dependent on pri- 
vate companies for their water supply. Some of the remaining 9 
appear to be on the point of changing to municipal ownership, and 
practically all of them are in process of agitation for such a change. 

In gas the public plants of the United States numbered 15 in 
1900 and 25 in 1906, a growth of 67 per cent., against an increase 
of 48 per cent, for the piuvate gas works in this country. In 1881 
there was but one electric lighting plant in the United States. 
The Census Bureau reports 818 public plants in 1902. The cen- 
tral station list for 1904 gives 927 public plants, and the number 

•^According to the study in Baker’s Water Manual of 1897 there 
had been 205 changes from private to public ownership and only 20 
changes the other way. (See Equity Series, “ City for the People,’^ 
p. 204.) 
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is now estimated on liigb. electrical autliorit}' at more than 1^000. 
The census report sho^vs that 13 plants had changed from private 
to public operation for each plant that had changed the other way^ 

Municipal ownership of street railways in this country is as 
yet in embryo.^ 

In Great Britain over three-quarters of the water works are 
owned by the local authorities. More than half the gas supply out- 
side of London has been municipalized; more than half the elec- 
tric lighting plants belong to municipalities^ and about half the 
tramway undertakings are owned and operated b}" municipalities 
with nearly 60 per cent, of the total track mileage. Plow rapid 
has been the development in this field may be seen from the fact 
that wdien Leeds and Glasgow adopted the policy of municipal 
operation in 1894 only three municipalities^ Huddersfield, Plymouth 
and Blaelrpool, had public tramways. In the next twelve years, 1895 
to 1906, more than 70 of the larger towns and cities followed the 
example of Glasgow, and the only places in the kingdom of any 
large importance that have not adopted the policy of municipal 
operation are Dublin, Bristol and Edinburgh.'^ 

The main causes of this movement for the municipalization of 
public utilities are to be found in the desire : 1. To secure a better 
and more extended service. 2. To obtain lower rates. 3. To secure 
for the city the profits of public serwee industries. 4. To improve 
the conditions of labor. 5. To identify the interests of owmers and 
the public and bring into harmony with the public welfare powerful 
monopoly interests, wdiich in private hands manifest more or less 
opposition to the public good. 6. To secure to the city, direct, 

municipal street railway system in Monroe, La., was opened for 
business August 1, 190G. Mayor Forsythe says the enterprise is so suc- 
cessful that “ the net receipts will equal principal and interest of the 
total cost in about seven years.” It is stated further that the system 
has recently been extended eight miles to a snburban park, in which the 
city offers free bathing and boating to all who care to avail themselves 
of the privilege. The Municipal Journal and Engineer of November 28, 
1906, says of this undertaking : “ Two years ago the success of the city’s 
move in taking over the -water and lighting plants moved the Mayor 
and citizens to go before the State Legislature and have the city’s charter 
changed so as to permit it to own and operate the street railway system. 
The system is said to be first-class in' every respect” 

A street railway service over the Brooklyn Bridge was owned and 
operated jointly for some years by the cities of New York and Brooklyn 
with entire honesty and marked success, but was finally leased to the 
elevated in order to unify the service so that travellers would not have 
to change cars after they crossed the bridge. The municipality of 
Guelph, Ont., also operates a small street railway, the cause of mtmiclpal- 
ization being stated to be public demand and failure of the private 
corporation to make a success.” Toronto, Can., bought her street rail- 
ways with the view of leasing them for company management under a 
contract providing for a large degree of public control, and in the in- 
terim between the old and new company managements, the city operated 
the lines. 

^In Germany also rapid progress has been recently made in the 
municipalization of street railways, some thirty of the leading cities 
having adopted municipal operation in the space of a dozen years. 
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contixmo-as and complete control of its streets and all monopoly 
uses of them. In the United States the principal causes of the 
municipal ownership movement have been the tendencies to over- 
capitalization^ excessive charges and disregard of public health and 
safety^ manifested by private companies, and their corrupt and 
demoralizing relations with our governments and public officials. 

One of the prevalent errors in regard to municipal ovmership 
in Great Britain is the current statement that it has resulted in a 
serious increase of debt and taxation, adding gTeatly to the burdens 
of taxpayers. Local debt and taxation have increased in British 
cities in recent years, but the debts incurred for revenue produc- 
ing properties like water, gas, electric light and tramway systems 
have not on the whole increased the burden upon the taxpayers. 
On the contrary, the public service plants of Great Britain yield 
the municipalities millions of net profits every year. In many 
cities the lighting and tramway systems, in addition to paying reg- 
ular taxes just as if they were private plants, pay into the public 
treasury a large sum annually ^hn relief of the rates’^ or reduction 
of the general rates of taxation. Thus they lessen the burden 
resting upon the taxpayers instead of increasing it. For example, 
the Manchester tramways paid in round numbers last year, 1906, 
the sum of $230,000 in relief of rates and the public trams of 
Leeds paid $250,000 in aid of rates the same year. The four 
municipal street railway systems selected for special investigation, 
have paid over $4,000,000 into the public treasury in relief of 
taxation. The Manchester gas works, selling gas at an average of 
52 cents per thousand feet, report for 1906 a profit of $764,000 
above operating costs, including taxes, and out of this profit $250,- 
000 was paid in relief of taxation. Since their commencement the 
Manchester gas works have paid $13,000,000 into the public treas- 
ury in relief of rates. Birmingham gas pays $260,000 annually 
and in thirty years has paid $6,180,000 in aid of rates. The total 
benefit to the citizens of Birmingham from municipal o'^vnership 
in reduced charges, relief of rates and net profits is estimated at 
more than $8,000,000. 

In a few of the smaller places where neither a public nor pri- 
vate plant could expect to make a profit, the rates are burdened 
to some extent on account of public service plants just as they are 
on account of highways, schools, etc., but this is the exception. In 
the great majority of cases the balance is the other way. The 
increase of local taxes in Great Britain has been due in the main 
to increased expenditure for education, sanitation, the clearing of 
slums, etc., and not to the public service plants. Our investigation 
also shows that the tax rates are lower in the public ownership 
cities than in the cities retaining private lighting and transit ser- 
vice.^ 

In comparing British and American systems allowance must 
be made for differences of condition and the influence of national 


® See Special Report on Taxation, by M'. R. Maltbie in VoL III. 
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causes. The literature of this subject is full of fallacious iufer- 
euces resulting from failure to observe the principles of true com- 
parison. For example a comparison of the per capita use of elec- 
tricity in Great Britain and the United States^ or the street railway 
mileage per thousand of population, or the passenger rides per 
inhabitant, proves nothing in regard to jiublie or private ownership, 
but only that the United States is ahead of Great Britain in some 
respects. Our people demand more light and are able to pay 
for more light than the British people. Our buildings, telephones, 
factories, farms, commercial enterprises, etc., also show a decided 
superiority, although these things are subject to private ownership 
in both countries. The per capita use of typewriters, sevhng nia- 
chines, automobiles, elevators and telephones, is greater in the 
United States than in Great Britain, as well as the per capita use 
of electricity and mileage of tramways. The habits of the people 
and their economic conditions are widel}' different in the two coun- 
tries. The best method of arriving at a conclusion in regard to the 
effect of the form of management upon the service is to' compare 
public and private plants in the same city or in the same country 
under similar conditions other-wise than as to ownership. 

A fallacious idea in regard to municipal efficiency has become 
current in this country through the focussing of attention on the 
worst instances of municipal maladministration in our big cities, 
and comparing them with cases of well-managed private industry. 
But it is not logical to judge municipal efficiency by such examples 
any more than it would be fair to judge the food quality of fruit 
by examining the nutritive value of rotten apples. The history of 
public utilities in Great Britain (and Germany also), demonstrates 
that there is no inherent lack of efficiency in municipal administra- 
tion. The shortcomings of some of our cities, therefore, do not 
constitute a valid argument against municijoal operation, but an 
argument for careful consideration, wdiether it is wise to establish 
municipal operation in those cities at the present time, and an 
argument for the civic improvement of such cities, which may or 
may not involve a development of public ownership as one of the 
possible means of civic regeneration according to the principles 
already stated. 

In comparing one plant with another in respect to efficiency, 
allowance must he made not only for differences in location, cost of 
coal, etc., but also for differences in policy which may involve ex- 
penditure for other than economic purposes. Where a public man- 
agement pays 20 or 30 per cent, more wages than the company it 
replaces, and works the men 60 hours a week instead of 77, 84 or 
91 hours, a part of the increase may properly be regarded as eco- 
nomic expenditure for increased efficiency, but a large jiart of such 
concessions to labor are not for economic purposes. All that is 
paid beyond what is necessary to pay in order to secure equally 
effective labor is not a payment for economic efficiency — ^not a pay- 
ment for light and transit, but an investment in citizenship and 
social development belonging to the same class as payments fon^the 
public schools, or for clearing unsanitary or con.P'ested areas. 
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Two other fallacies that are very prevalent in dealing with the 
data of this subject may be noted here. 

Firstj it is bad reasoning to infer that onr cities under exist- 
ing economic and political conditions can secure results from munic- 
ipal OTOership like those attained in British cities without separat- 
ing business from polities and giving careful attention to the 
methods that have made municipal ownership successful in Great 
Britain. An energetic citizen reads that municipal ownership in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham and other cities, has reduced rates, 
raised wages, shortened hours, improved the service and put large 
profits in the public treasury, etc., and he immediately demands 
legislative action for the establishment of a municipal lighting or 
street railway system in his city or town, without investigation of^ 
or provision for, the conditions of success. There is strong 
reason to believe that municipal ownership does tend to produce 
such results, but there is abundant evidence that this tendency 
may be overcome by adverse circumstances. It will not do to neg- 
lect these circumstances any more than it will do to neglect the soil 
in which you plant grain or vines or fig trees. The conditions of 
success must be carefully attended to in the establishment of munici- 
pal works as well as in the establishment of private enterprises. 

Two great questions are involved in the municipal owner- 
ship movement. The first is the broad question of public policy 
Which is the better system on the whole, the public ownership of 
public utilities or the private ownership of public utilities ? Which 
is the most in harmony with justice and the best interests of the 
community? Which plan, under fair conditions, tends to produce 
the best results all around? The second question is whether local 
conditions are or can be made such as to afford a reasonable basis 
for securing the successful operation of the public enterprise under 
consideration in the specific case. 'The neglect of either of these 
questions may lead to serious error. 

Second, the claim that British success is no guide to what can 
be done with municipal ownership here is fallacious. A man who 
jumps to the conclusion that we cannot have municipal ownership 
in Chicago or any other American municipality because existing 
conditions here are different from those we find in Europe, makes 
quite as great a mistake as the man who ignores existing conditions 
entirely. The oak grows in more than one kind of soil, and munici- 
pal ownership comes to fnll bloom under more than one set of con- 
ditions. A barren soil can be fertilized and political conditions 
can be changed. 

The man who Ignores the conditions of success, and the man 
who ignores the possibility of establishing the conditions of success 
are equally at fault. 

TJHITED Introductions 

Contrary to general belief, private ownership of lighting, 
street railways and water works suffers under such severe handi- 

* The following paragraphs upon American conditions from p. 122 
to p. 185 were written by E. W. Bemis. 
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caps in tlie United States as to render competition with municipal 
plants on equal terms a difficult task in our more ad-vanced com- 
munities. The task has been hitherto rendered easy in the majority 
of our large cities, because of the spoils system and other political 
conditions that are now fortunately beginning to pass away. Pri- 
vate companies in several cases before the blew York State Light- 
ing Commission and the United States Courts have advanced the 
claims upon which most of such companies have practically been 
acting for years. These claims, which in May, 1907, were endorsed 
by a referee of the United States Courts in the Consolidated Gas 
case, are such a handicap upon the ultimate success and popularity 
of private ownership as to render it certain that as soon as our 
cities are able to secure even moderately good engineering and 
business management the superiority of municipal operation of 
public service monopolies will be assured. 

Our private companies are asserting with much success the 
right to capitalize and earn 6 per cent, to 10 per cent, on the fol- 
lowing items in addition to the necessary cost of their plants. 

First, the increased value of their land since it was purchased, 
although no more useful for their purposes than when it was bought ; 
second, the increased cost of duplicating their buildings and 
machinery to-day, because of the rise in prices of materials and 
labor; third, the increased cost of the mains because of the higher 
prices of labor and material; fourth, the increased cost of dupli- 
cating the mains compared with the original cost, because of the 
expense necessary to-day to cut through the paving which has 
been placed over the mains at the expense of the taxpayers since 
those mains were laid. To he sure, any increased cost of repairs 
and renewals on account of paving is charged into operating ex- 
penses. Lighting and conduit companies, nevertheless, claim the 
right to capitalize all paving put over their property at the expense 
of the taxpayer. Fifth, the companies also claim the right to cap- 
italize at a large sum, which the Syracuse Gas and Electric Light 
Company asserted was worth $25 a head, the established con- 
nections they have secured with consumers. All expenses of can- 
vassing and soliciting new business are charged into operating 
expenses, and a monopoly cannot possess good will, yet the capital- 
ization of all business connections with new consumers is now made 
much of by those holding monopoly rights in our streets. Sixth, 
companies also claim the right to capitalize their franchises or 
rights given to them by the community or existing on sufferance. 
The franchise value would appear to be a capitalization of 
monopoly earnings or of special privileges. These are becoming 
greater and greater in value with the growth of every community. 
The monopoly prices charged make the franchise value, but the 
companies claim that the price cannot be reduced, because such 
action would reduce the value of the special privileges produced by 
those very high prices. 

Companies claim that they have the right to earn from 6 per cent, 
to 10 per cent, on all these elements, and insist that anvdhing less 
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than 10 per cent, on a value, that would include all of the above items 
save possibly franchises, is the least that the courts should allow. 
A member of this Committee of Twenty-one, Mr. Walton Clark, on 
April 30, 1906, stated in a deposition in the New York Consoli- 
dated Gas ease, as a result of my experience, it is my opinion 
that a rate should not be fixed which will necessitate a lower return 
than 10 per cent, upon the investment in new gas works in New York 
City,^^ while a well-known member of the Commission which 
created this Committee of Twenty-one, Mr. Alexander C. Hum- 
phreys, stated under oath in the same case that, as a result of 
extended experience, he has found that many gas companies, both 
in this country and abroad, pay dividends of 10 per cent and more. 
On the other hand, as this investigation shows, municipal plants 
have to pay only about 3 per cent, in Great Britain, and 4 per cent, 
in the United States, for the actual capital borrowed, and this 
capital does not include the increased value of land with the age 
of the works, nor the increased cost of material and labor since the 
plant was built, nor the paving put over the mains and services at 
the expense of the city, which is not an expense due to the pipes 
or wires buried underneath. Likewise, the municipal plants do 
not have to pay any 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, return on the value 
of the business or connections established with consumers and paid 
for once out of the operating expenses of the business, nor do they 
have to pay any interest on their rights in the streets. 

furthermore, municipal undertakings earning any revenue in 
excess of operating expenses, depreciation and interest are accus- 
tomed in America to pay off their indebtedness therewith, and 
thereby relieve the customer in the future of even any interest 
charge. Where a municipal plant, therefore, has only to earn 
4 per cent, on its original cost and nothing thereon after the plant 
has been paid for out of earnings, it is only possible for a private 
plant to earn the far larger returns mentioned above by either 
high charges or by vastly superior management. That such 
superior management has often prevailed, and still prevails, in 
many cities must be admitted, but that it ever 3 where prevails or 
will continue to exist in the majority of our cities is quite another 
question. Certain it is that as soon as our cities have as good busi- 
ness management as private companies they will show vastly 
better financial returns for the user and taxpayer, to say nothing 
of the higher civic spirit which successful municipal operation 
appears to develop. 

Municipal ownership in the United States has not as yet had 
a fair trial except in the supply of water. Most of our larger cities 
have no right under the existing state laws and constitutions to own 
and operate street railways or to sell electric light and gas for com- 
mercial uses. Otherwise Detroit and many other of our important 
cities would long ago have directly provided for their citizens street 
railways and light and power for commercial and domestic uses. 

The nature of the present investigation, valuable as it has 
been, has prevented a proper presentation of the reasons that have 
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SO strongly developed the municipal ownership movement in Amer- 
ica during the past few years. We have attempted to compare a 
few of the best known, although often not the most efficiently man- 
aged, municipal plants with the best private plants in the same 
section of country. This answered fairly well for G-reat Britain, 
as elsewhere pointed out. It has developed that even in Great 
Britain the municipal plants selected because of their general fame 
are not in most cases those furnishing electricity or gas at the 
lowest cost of operation or the lowest price among the municipal 
undertakings, while the private plants selected were at the head of 
the list of private plants in those respects. In the United States 
this method of comparing the best known municipal undertakings 
with the best private plants in the same section of country broke 
down at the very start by the early recognition of the impossibility 
of getting such data from similar private undertakings. Ho effort 
was therefore made to secure an appraisal of the private plants 
and to compare it with their outstanding stocks, bonds and other 
liabilities. We were universally assured that such an effort would 
be fruitless. If, however, it had been possible to accomplish this 
there is every reason to suppose that the financial superiority of 
municipal undertakings with regard to the high ratio of assets to 
liabilities, which is so conspicuous a fact in Great Britain, would 
have been found still more striking in the United States in the 
water and gas works and in the electric light plant of South 
Norwalk. This alone of the municipal electric light plants ex- 
amined has any revenue from commercial uses with which to take 
care of depreciation and to pay for the plant. 

Not only, however, was the American investigation deprived 
of the opportunity of making an appraisal of the private plants, 
but it was also deemed useless to have our accountants report upon 
the various methods of keeping accounts, the true operating ex- 
penses, etc. All that was attempted in the line of comparison was 
to study the general engineering features of certain public and 
private plants, their rates of charge, the character of service ren- 
dered, and general labor and political conditions. Even this lim- 
ited study was further restricted by our inability to make any 
comparisons at all with some of the cities that had been selected; 
for example, it was planned to compare the excellent South Nor- 
walk municipal lighting plant with the private plant at Geneva, 
New York, which was chosen because of its supposed similarity of 
conditions. It was also planned to compare the Allegheny munici- 
pal lighting plant with the private Pittsburgh plant, situated in 
the same environment and in the same political conditions. It was 
also planned to compare the Syracuse Water Works with those of 
Utica, which obtain their supply by gravity, as does Syracuse, and 
could therefore be compared with it. Both cities also meter most of 
their services, which still further would facilitate comparison, but 
in all these cases the private companies failed to respond favorably 
to our request. 
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The same was true of the mmicipal gas works of Eichmond, 
for reasons which will be explained in the sections that follow. 
TJnfortnnately; some comparisons between eight small municipal 
and eight small private electric light plants^ which will be printed 
in a subsequent volnmej arrived too late for analysis in this chapter. 
Some comparisons^ however^, are instituted between the municipal 
plants studied and the private plants of Utica, Pittsburgh, and a 
few other cities. INo study, however, of special plants will ade- 
quately reveal the full weight of the argument for municipal owner- 
ship. The two great reasons for the municipal movement are the 
over-capitalization and high earnings thereon of the private com- 
panies, and the demoralizing relations often existing between pri- 
vate companies and city governments. According to the so-called 
Eed Book of American Street Eailway investments for the year 
ending May 1, 1906, the street railways of Massachusetts have a 
stock and funded debt of $51,237.00 per mile of single track, while 
the street railways in the rest of the United States, with only two- 
thirds as many cars per mile of track, have a stock and funded debt 
of $108,457 per mile of track. 

The special report of the United States Census on Central 
Electric Light and Power Stations for the year ending June 30, 
1902, gives the outstanding stock and bonds of the 2,805 private 
electric light companies of the United States as $627,515,875, and 
their annual output as 2,311,146,676 kwh., or $271.51 capitaliza- 
tion per 1,000 kwh. On the other hand, the cost of the 815 munic- 
ipal electric light stations was given as $22,020,473, and their 
annual output as 195,904,439 kwh., or only $111.89 per kwh. In 
other words, the cost of the municipal plants was only 41 per 
cent, per unit of electricity sold of the capitalization of the private 
companies. Even where the capitalization has been kept down for 
several 3^ears by state law, as in the case of the Massachusetts gas 
companies, the return on that capitalization is nearly twice the 
rate at which the Massachusetts cities are able to borrow. 

The greatest reason of all, however, for the strength of the 
municipal ownership movement lies in the relations of the public 
service corporations with our state and local governments. The 
companies seek to control these governments to avoid being con- 
trolled by them in the assumed or real interest of the public. Pri- 
vate companies naturally desire to manage their railway and light- 
ing plants, not in the public interest, l3ut in their own interest. 
To this end they seek to control nominations and elections, and 
when they want special privileges- they do not hesitate in many 
cases to use whatever form of influence may be necessary to secure 
them. Men of undeveloped conscience, elected often by corporate 
influence because they are open to corporation methods of per- 
suasion not infrequently turn upon the companies with blackmailing 
and sandbagging measures in order to forward their own private 
purposes. So the companies are between two fires and in both ways 
their relations with our governments are destructive of political 
purity, democracy and free institutions. The public has an inkling 
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oi the pressure the franchise companies bring to bear upon our 
legislative bodieS;, but it has little idea as yet of the pressure that 
legislators bring to bear upon the companies. In the recent report 
on mxmicipal ownership made by the committee of the American 
Street and Interurban Eailway Association (Street Eailway Jour- 
nal, May 11, 1907, page 842), the committee says: Your com- 

mittee hold no brief for the defense of corporations who have de- 
bauched councils, and by the use of bribes in the shape of securities 
or of cash have secured privileges, even though the request for such 
privileges in and of itself was often entirely proper. ^ if 
the inner history of the companies represented by this association 
could be accurately written and spread in full upon the jmblic 
books, it ■would cover a list of refusals to 'purchase privileges, or 
rather, in many instances, permission to do that which wus alto- 
gether advantageous to the city in which the company operated and 
to the people whom it desired to serve, even at the risk of attack, 
misunderstanding and unpopularity that would be surprising m 
number and wellnigh continuous/' 

The only instance of direct financial corruption brought to the 
attention of the committee by any of our experts was given to us 
at our Cleveland meeting and affected one of the private companies 
investigated. The magnitude and number of the questionable meth- 
ods which had for a time prevailed there in the making of contracts 
for machinery and supplies would have attracted national attention 
if discovered in the case of a municipal plant. 

With the rapid growth of large cities there arise problems of 
education, sanitation, parks, playgrounds, public buildings, recrea- 
tion, streets, sewers, paving, transportation, light, power, etc., which 
demand a far stronger and more efficient government than does the 
village or the rural community of years ago. The tendency of 
thought among our giant privately o’wned monopolies is to look 
down upon government, put weak if not corrupt men in charge of 
the same, and to lessen its efficiency in every way. The people do 
not feel the civic pride in a privately owned lighting plant or street 
railway company, no matter how well managed, that they do in 
such of their publicly mvned utilities as are well managed and suc- 
cessful. This is a most serious weakness in the private ownership 
of our city monopolies. 

WATER WORKS— Selection of Plants. 

The growth of municipal ownership of water works in the 
United States has been remarkable. Of the 16 plants in operation 
in 1800, 15 were then private, but all have now become public, with 
the exception of the comparatively small city of Morristown, E. J., 
which had a population of only 11,267 in the census of 1900. Of 
the 38 cities having a population of over 100,000 in 1900, only 8 — 
San Francisco, Mew Orleans, Omaha, Indianapolis, St. Jo- 
seph, Scranton, Paterson and Mew Haven — ^have private ownership. 
One of these, Mew Orleans, will soon become municipal, and 
Omaha is only hesitating over the question of price to be paid for 
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the esisting plant, while there is a growing agitation for municipal 
ownership in some of the remaining seven. Of the thirteen largest 
cities, only one, San Francisco, which ranked ninth in size before 
the earthquake, has a private supply. Of the above 38 cities the 
population of the 30 having public plants was estimated by the 
United States Government at 14,909,071 in June, 1906, or 90 per 
cent, of the total estimated population 16,553,859, of these 38 
places of over 100^000. Even in 1890 the population of all the 
cities having municipal water works was 66.2 per cent, of the total 
population in places supplied with w^ater works facilities, and such 
large places as Los Angeles, Kansas City, Mo., and Syracuse have 
since changed to public management, while twice as many new 
plants have begun under ]Dublic as under private ownership in the 
last seventeen years. 

Causes of Growtli of Municipal Ownership. 

One secret of this more rapid transformation of water works 
than of gas has been the fact that water franchises have usually 
been for limited terms, and when the franchise expired the question 
was squarely presented to the people whether they preferred to con- 
tinue private management. If the city did at that time prefer 
to take over the plant it was then possible to secure it without 
buying back at a large price a special privilege which the city had 
usually granted for nothing. In other words, cities have been able 
in many cases to get hold of water works by paying for their struc- 
tural value plus a fair amount as a going concern, but without 
paying a large amount for franchise value or monopoly earnings, as 
has usually been necessary in the case of gas, where very long or 
perpetual franchises have been the rule. 

The second cause of the popularity of municipal plants has 
been the control which cities can thus exercise, if they desire, 
over the sanitary quality of the water. To be sure, some private 
companies have provided an excellent supply of water, but on the 
whole, the cities having municipal works average a lower death rate 
from typhoid, which is the chief test of the sanitary quality of the 
water. Even with a perfect water supply a typhoid death rate of 
10 to 20 per 100,000 is found in the largest cities of Great Britain, 
owing to the poor water in other places from which the disease 
may start, or to conditions in the city itself aside from its water 
supply. NTevertheless this test of the typhoid death rate is the 
most satisfactory one known as applicable to water. The United 
States Department of Commerce and Labor in its recent volume 
on ^^Mortality Statistics for 1905^^ has given the death rate per 
100,000 in 37 of the 38 largest cities. In the first 18 of this list 
there are only 3 of the 9 private companies, while in the other 19 
plants having the highest typhoid death rate are the other 6 com- 
panies. Likewise, if we work out the death rate per 100,000 for 
the 38 largest cities in 1906 from the estimates of population by 
the United States Government and from the returns of deaths 
from the boards of health, we find only 2 of the 9 private com- 
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panies in the best 19 cities, while the other 7 are in the 19 cities 
having the highest typhoid death rate. During the four previous 
years, 1901-4, there was little diSerence between the private and 
public undertakings, but during the eleven years before that, viz. : 
1890-1900, only 3 of the 9 large private companies were in the 
fifteen cities having the lowest typhoid death rate out of the 30 
large cities covered in Bulletin 15 of the Twelfth Census published 
in 1904. 

A third reason for the popularity of municipal water works is 
the apparently low cost for fire hydrants and other public uses of 
water under that form of ownership. Private companies usually 
charge for fire hydrants and sometimes for other public uses of 
water, as is the case in Indianapolis. It is generally believed that 
the value of the free fire protection exceeds the taxes lost under 
pu])lic ownership. That this is true in respect to the plants espe- 
cially studied by this Commission is shown by our accountants. 
(Schedule IV., Yol. II., pp. 401-2, 414-5, 423-5.) 

Another reason for the popularity of municipal water works 
has been the belief that municipal plants would furnish more 
hydrants per mile of main and more and larger mains in proportion 
to the street mileage than would ^Drivate companies. In this con- 
nection a quotation must be made from the secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Tw^enty appointed by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to make exhaustive reports upon the fire-fighting facilities 
and fire risks of all the large cities of the country. Our experts 
have quoted from some of these reports in connection with the vari- 
ous water works examined. The most comprehensive survey of 
water works in the United States has been made at great expense 
by this Committee of Twenty through expert engineers in its em- 
ploy. The secretary of this committee, Mr. S- H. Lockett, in his 
official and published Analysis of Reports of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ Committee of Twenty,” has made this sig- 
nificant comment: 

“ A careful consideration of tlie various factors entering into the 
problem of ownersbiii leads to the belief that tbis topic cannot well he 
omitted. In works of private ownership we seldom find a contract or 
agreement of any kind stipulating in definite terms the quality of fire 
protection which shall be provided. Indeed, the question of supily for 
fire purposes involves so many elements widely dilferent in character 
from those affecting domestic supply that it is difficult to draft a 
satisfactory binding agreement. The nature of the problem makes the 
returns on the investment larger and quicker in i:)roviding domestic 
service than in furnishing a good fire protection supply. The exploiting 
of the latter is not attractive to private capital. In other words, private 
owners of water works are not apt to appreciate fully the fire pro- 
tection side of water works, as they are dividends. New roofs on 
pumping stations, larger mains, increased pressures, etc,, eat into profits. 
And strictly speaking, they may not be necessary from the standpoint 
of private ownership. A water system, very poor from a fire protection 
viewpoint, might be, and often is, a profitable investment to its owners. 

“Again, the service rendered by public and quasi-publie corpora- 
tions, including the domestic supply of private water companies, is 
affected favorably by the public’s everyday contact. The available 
supply for fire purposes, however, is a reserve called into action but 
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seldom; and, when its deficiencies are manifested, they do not come 
directly to the attention of the people. It is only when ineffectiveness 
is followed by disaster that the pnblic becomes thoronghly alive to the 
sitnation and brings its power to bear on a private company. And then 
the horse is stolen. On the other hand, the management of municipal 
works is accountable to the people, and under the spur of a direct 
responsibility for the condition of a system and its ability to deliver 
water for fire protection as well as for other purposes. A municipally 
owned and operated works, therefore, may be expected to meet more 
nearly fire protection requirements than one of private ownership.” 

No attempt was made to select only the best municipal water 
works for examination. Syracuse was chosen because it had been 
transferred from private to public management somewhat recently, 
and yet long enough ago to show the results of the change. Chi- 
cago was chosen because the impression in some way had arisen 
that the Chicago members of the Commission desired to know the 
success of their water works from its possible bearing on the pro- 
posal of municipal street railways in that city. Such excellent 
plants, therefore, as Milwaukee, Detroit, the Metropolitan Water 
Board of Eastern Massachusetts, etc., were omitted from our survey. 

There was no private company of sufficient size to be compared 
with Chicago, but Indianapolis and New Haven were selected as 
two of the three largest companies east of the Mississippi Eiver. 
The private water company of TItica was chosen for comparison 
with Syracuse because it was the largest private company near 
Syracuse and obtained its water by gravity, while Indianapolis 
pumps all her water, as does Chicago and Cleveland, and New 
Haven pumps a considerable portion of her supply. It is unfor- 
tunate that the private company at Utica did not at first welcome 
investigation and that the subsequent absence of the Commission 
in Europe postponed further efforts to make an investigation until 
it did not seem to the majority of the Committee worth while to 
make further efforts in that direction. 

CHARGES FOR WATER. 

In most eases assessment rates depend upon the number of 
rooms or fixtures. In Chicago they depend upon the height and 
width of the house and lot. The comparison, however, has been 
reduced as far as possible to a uniform basis. To represent the 
poorer, though not the very worst houses, a five-room house was 
selected, with a single water closet and sink, and with no other 
fixtures and without any lawn. To represent the better class of 
house, aside from the comparatively few of greatest cost, an eight- 
room house was selected, with not only a water closet and sink, but 
with a bath tub, washbowl, three laundry trays or tubs, and a lot 
of not over 66 feet in width, with provision for sprinkling with a 
garden hose. The following table presents the results, together 
with the estimated population of the five cities especially studied. 
The figures for population are the estimates of the United States 
Census Bureau for June, 1906 : 
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Semi-Annual Eates. 


5-room S-ivom 

Place. Population. house, etc. house, eic.^ 

Syracuse 118^880 $5.00 $10.00 

Cleveland 460,3^7 3.00 4.75 

Chicago 2,049^85 3.50 6.25 

ISTew Haven 121^227 4.00 9.19 

Indianapolis 219^154 4.00 12.20 


It will be observed that for 5-room houses Cleveland and Chi- 
cago are the lowest and Syracuse is the Mghest, while for the 8-rooni 
houses with the fixtures above described, Cleveland and Chicago 
are still the lowest, but Indianapolis is the highest. On the whole, 
therefore, the charges on the flat rate, or assessment basis, are lower 
in the public plants. One cannot judge the charge, however, on the 
fiat rate basis wdthout taking into account the fact that Syracuse 
and Cleveland have metered more than 80 per cent, of their services 
and Hew Haven and Indianapolis less than 7 per cent., so that 
comparatively few families pay these assessment charges in the 
municipal plants, or, in fact, more than the minimum meter rates 
of $2.38 semi-annually in Sjrracuse, and $1.25 and $2.50, according 
to the fixtures, in Cleveland. Such meter rates scarcely equal half 
the usual flat rates of the private companies examined. 

furthermore, the flat rate in Syracuse has lately been raised, 
with the probable object of stimulating the introduction of meters. 
In the table which follows, the charges for metered water are given 
for the ordinary house consumer, together with the semi-annual 
minimum that must be paid in any event and the statement of 
whether the consumer or the water department buys, sets and keeps 
in repair the meter : 



Bate per 

Semir- 


Place. 

1,000 

gallons. 

ammal 

minimum. 

Bemarhs. 

Syracuse 

18 3/3c- 

$3.38 

Consumer buys, maintains. 

Cleveland 

5 l/3c. 

1 . 35 and 
3.50 (3) 

Department buys, installs, 
maintains. 

Chicago 

10c. (3) 

0 

Department buys, installs, 
maintains. 

Hew Haven. . . 

, 18c. 

4.00 (4) 

Company buys, maintains ; 
consumer installs. 

Indianapolis . , 

. 18c. 

8.10 

Company buys, installs, 
maintains. 


^ Siipt. Delaney, of tlie Water Department, writes : ** We no longer 
have any schedule (flat) rates other than for simple faucet use |7 per 
annum, because we oblige every service to be metered where there are 
other fixtures.” 

^ $1.25 where the flat rate was less than $3.75 and $2.50 minimum 
in other eases. 

Since reduced to 7c. 

^ There is also a semi-annual rental of 50c. for a small meter and 
larger sizes in proportion. 
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In view of the amoTint of the minimum the charge for house 
consumers with meters is much higher in the private than in the 
public plants. 

New Haven is the only city where the consumer installs and 
Syracuse the only place where the consumer pays for the meter itself 
and is also the only place where the consumer does not pay for the 
service in the street. 

In the next table is given the charge for water per 1,000 gallons 
for three classes of large consumers: First, those using 2,000,000 
gallons of wnter a 3/ear ; second, those using 6,000,000 gallons ; and 
third, those using 12,000,000 gallons. 

Charge Per 1,000 Gallons eor Large Users. 


2,000,000 6,000,000 12,000,000 
Place- ' gallons gallons gallons 

annually, annually, annually, 

Syracuse 6 2/3c. 4 2/3c. 4 2/3c. 

Cleveland 5 l/3c. 5 l/3c. 5 l/3c. 

Chicago lOc.^ Sc.^ 6c.i 

New Haven 10c. 10c. lOe. 

Indianapolis 9 l/4c. 6.9c. 6.2c. 


For each of the three typical classes of large consumers New 
Haven charges the highest of the five plants and Indianapolis is 
midway. The two |)lants making the lowest charges to each of the 
three classes of large consumers are publicly owned. 

Under the new Chicago rate of 7 cents for all consumers, the 
two private companies are higher for all consumers except the very 
largest, and even for those New Haven is the highest. About 85 
per cent, of all the consumers and over 80 per cent, of even the 
domestic consumers are metered in Syracuse and Cleveland, while 
only 321 families are metered in Indianapolis and 250 in New 
Haven. Therefore, the only fair comparison for those four cities 
is between the meter rates of the two municipal plants and the fiat 
rates of the other. Now that Chicago has begun to set meters free 
of charge, wherever desired, and charges only 7 cents per 1,000 
gallons, without any minimum, there will be a large introduction 
of meters. The rate for the small consumer is as low as in Cleve- 
land when the small minimum in the latter city is considered. 

Even with the high meter rates of 18 2/3 cents per 1,000 
gallons and $2.50 semi-annual minimum in Syracuse, 66.4 per cent, 
of all the domestic consumers paid only this minimum, which for 
the year 1906 is $5, or for prompt payment, $4.75, and the 3,000 
unmetered consumers pay only $7 a year. Yet the lowest yearly 
fiat rate in Indianapolis, even for three rooms and a water closet, is 
$7, and in New Haven, $8. 

These facts relative to Syracuse, secured by letter from Supt. 
John T. Delaney of the Syracuse Water Bureau, clearly place that 
city, like Cleveland, far below the two private companies in the 
charge for water to the vast majority of consumers. 

Since January 1, 1907, Chicago charges 7c. to all consumers. 
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As previously remarked^ it was ho]ped to compare the private 
water company at Utica with the public iilant at Syracuse in the 
same part of New York State, and with a similar gravity supply. 
The Utica compan}^, according to its published rates which it has 
sent to a member of this Committee (Beniis), charges the ordinary 
house consumer oOc. per 1,000 gallons, with a semi-annual mini" 
mum of $3.00, and a meter rental of 50c., as compared with the 
charge of 18S/3c. in Syracuse with a semi-annual minimum of 
$2.50 less 5 per cent, for prompt payment. Since in Syracuse the 
consumer must pay for the cost of the meter and its maintenance 
the meter rental and the minimum may not be considered, so very 
diiferent in the two cities, but the Utica rate per 1,000 gallons for 
ordinary households and small users is nearly twice the Syracuse 
rate, and Utica, like S}Taeuse, has metered almost all of her con- 
sumers. With respect to the first class of large consumers, those 
using 2,000,000 gallons a year, Utica charges 14.5c. per 1,000 gal- 
lons as compared with 6 2/3c. in Syracuse; and in the other two 
classes of large consumers the Utica rate is about twice that in 
Syracuse, being 9.3c. for those using 6,000,000 gallons of water per 
year, and 8c. for those using 12,000,000 gallons. 

in Syracuse, hydrant rentals which at $55 a hydrant netted 
the private company over $20,000 annually, are no longer paid. 
Assessment or fiat rates have been reduced about 20 per cent., while 
under the meter s^^stem, which now includes over 80 p)er cent, of 
the consumers, even greater reductions have been made. The rate 
for large users has fallen nearly one-half under municipal owner- 
ship (\"ol. IL, pp. 39-42). In the municipal plants it has been 
found possible to save much money and jet secure good in- 
spection of street work by sewer and water departments. Such co- 
ordination is rarely possible when one party, the city, owns the 
streets and another, a private company, owns the mains. 

It is asserted by one of the experts that by having a uniform 
charge of 5 l/3c. per 1,000 gallons for water, which is the same 
as 40c, per 1,000 feet, for all consumers, large and small, the 
Cleveland Water Bepartment does not give low enough rates to 
large consumers, and gives too low rates to tlie small consumers. 
It is not denied that the total revenue of the dejoartment, after 
allowing for the value of the free water furnished and for fire 
protection, exceeds not only its expenses, but such taxes as a private 
company ivonld pay and the very large allowance for depreciation 
elsewhere discussed. The charge, however, of 5 l/3e. is lower 
even for those using 12,000,000 gallons of water per year than 
in either Indianapolis or Nevi Haven. In fact, there are only five 
water works plants, and those are all municipal, out of the thirty- 
eight largest cities in the United States that give a lower rate than 
Cleveland, even to those that use 1,000,000 gallons of water per 
month. 

Only one-fourth of those having the small meters pay a mini- 
mum of $2.50 a year. The other three-fourths pay $5 a year. The 
entire expense connected with these meters in 1906, including re- 
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pairs and full allowance for depreciation and interest, was $2.41 
per meter. House consumers who had meters in 1906 paid $198,- 
746 less, which was 40 per cent, less, than if they had continued 
to pay the assessment, or flat rates, instead of getting the benefit of 
the meters which the water department bought, set and maintains 
entirely at its expense. This voluntary reduction by the city in its 
rates to domestic consumers, though the previous flat rates were 
lower than those of any private water company, would hardly have 
occurred under private ownership. 

Where the business is an absolute monopoly, as in the case of the 
Post Office or the supply of water or street railway transportation, 
there is much to be said in favor of the common American practice 
under public ovmership of charging the same prices both by whole- 
sale and retail. For example, it is cheaper for the Post Office to 
sell 10,000 stamps at a time to one person than to sell a single 
stamp to each of 10,000 persons, yet the government charges the 
same price to ever}?- one. Many street railways, also, do not furnish 
tickets with any reduction to those buying to any large amount, 
and many municipal water works believe that it is in the interest 
of health and civilization to supply water at the same price per 
1,000 gallons to the poor as to the large users, even though it costs 
more per 1,000 gallons in reading meters, collecting bills, etc., in 
the case of the small than of the large user. Private companies, 
guided solely by the question of revenue, do not do tliis, which is 
another evidence of the superior public service of municipal man- 
agement. 

The beauty of the meter system is that while voluntarily giv- 
ing this great reduction to the consumer, the department has recov- 
ered most of it in the reduction in operating expenses wfliich have 
been in large measure connected wdth the meter system during the 
last five 3 ^ears. The expenses of the department, ineludiag ordinary 
repairs, increased 60 per cent, from 1888 to 1894, and 62 per cent, 
from 1894 to 1900, but with approximately a corresponding in- 
crease of consumers and of business in the city the operating ex- 
penses and ordinary repairs increased only 12 per cent, from 1900 
to 1906. If the increase had been 61 per cent, it wmuld have been 
$136,000 more than was actually incurred* 

Furthermore, the expenditure of $800,000 for meters has 
saved the expenditure of $1,600,000 in pumping machinery, mains, 
etc., and 7 per cent, on that saving of $800,000 brings up the total 
saving to the department to $190,000, or almost as much as the 
reduction in rates. The low rate has helped to popularize the 
meters and has led to the reduction in the amount of water from 
169 gallons per day per capita in 1901 to 123 gallons, without any 
allowance for slip, in 1906, yet Cleveland has more water for manu- 
facturing and business purposes per capita than have most cities. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

In spite of the great reductions in rates in Syracuse on going 
from private to municipal ownership, and the phenomenally low 
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charges for all residence consumers under the present meter system 
in Cleveland and the moderate charges also in Chicago, the finan- 
cial results of municipal ownership, from the standpoint of the 
community and the tax payer, are far better in the three cities 
above named than in the case of the two private companies studied. 
The private company at Indianapolis went through bankruptcy 
in 1881, and was bought out by the present company for less than 
one-half of its $1,100,000 of obligations (Volume II., pp. 9-10), 
but now with $500,000 of stock, that company is charging 
enough to pay 5 per cent, on its $3,200,000 of bonds, while the New 
Haven Water Company was paying at the time of the investigation 
8 per cent, on $2,500,000 of stock and 4 per cent, on $500,000 of 
debentures, convertible in a short time into the stock. The people 
of Indianapolis are thus paying over $160,000 a year, and the peo- 
ple of New Haven $220,000 a year return on capital. It niaj’' not 
be fair to compare Syracuse with these places, because it has an 
exclusively gravity system with no pumping expenses. Cleveland, 
however, with its expensive tunnels and over three times the miles 
of mains of New Haven and over twice that of Indianapolis, and 
with four times the services or taps possessed by either of the above 
companies, had a bonded indebtedness at the close of 1905 of 
only $4,266,000, on nearly all of which the interest charge was 
only 4 per cent. The total burden, therefore, of capital charges 
was only $171,200, or about that of Indianapolis, and $50,000 less 
than New Haven. The capital charges and number of services in 
use were as follows : 


Int, and 

Numl)er Interest and div. per 
City, services, dividends, service, 

Syracuse 19,159 $133,057.02 $6.94 

Cleveland 65,766 166,793.26 2.54 

Chiea^ro 235,000 105,431.64 0.47 

New Haven 17,200 220,000 .00 12 . 80 

Indianapolis 16,910 160,000.00 9.46 


]\tost of the property^ for which the city of Syracuse had to 
pay the private company^ $850,000 in 1892 had to be scrapped 
immediately. A large portion of the street mains consisted of 
cement pipes not strong enough for the higher pressures of the new 
water sj'Stem and had to be displaced by cast-iron pipe. Another 
considerable portion of the mains consisted of iron pipe, which had 
to be replaced or supplemented because too small. All of the 
pumps, buildings and apparatus connected with the pumps were 
wholly useless for the new gravity system, and even the land was 
converted into a city park. (Schedule I). In view of all this, the 
financial management of the Sywacuse plant has accumulated 
enough out of earnings to write of its depreciation and to have a 
plant to-day worth, according to Harwich & Mitchell and Mr. 
Maurv, $500,378 more than the outstanding obligations of $4,080,- 
893.85. 
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The profits of all of the mxmieipal plants are unduly reduced 
in the opinion of the nndersigned snb-eommittee, by reason of the 
excessive depreciation alowed by our water works engineer for de- 
preciation of the street mains and tunnels. He has assumed their 
average life to be only 50 years and then has reckoned the yearly 
depreciation at 1/50 of their value when new. He has included in 
their valuation the cost of paving, which in almost all cases has been 
put down over the mains since they were laid, and the expense of 
which was never borne by the water works and is no asset of that 
department. He then reckons depreciation on this paving the same 
as on the mains as an expense against the water department. 

In Cleveland, whose conditions much resemble those of Chi- 
cago, a careful record has been kept of the yearly investment in 
the plant since its construction in 1855. It has been found that 
a yearly reduction of 2.2 per cent, on the net investment of the 
previous year, after depreciation had been taken ofi from that year, 
would reduce the total investment at the close of 1905 to a point 
within $50,000 of Mr. Maury’s total valuation, even after deduct- 
ing his appraisal of paving, while a yearty reduction of 2 per cent, 
would reduce the value to a point within $315,000 of his appraisal 
and $770,000 below an independent appraisal made by the engi- 
neers of tile Cleveland Water Department. It is not fair, moreover, 
to deduct as much depreciation in 1905 as for the average of the 
previous 50 years. During 1905 the repair and renewal account was 
increased to $165,818 in order to cover part of the depreciation in- 
stead of remaining below $50,000, as it had been every year prior 
to 1904. In fact, the repair account had only exceeded $33,000 a 
year during three years in the entire history of the water works 
prior to 1904. Even 2.2 per cent., however, on Mr. Maury’s valua- 
tions in 1905, aside from paving, would mean only $218,600 in- 
stead of $333,338, as estimated by Marwick & Mitchell in Schedule 
4 on the basis of the engineers’ estimate in Schedule 3. If due 
allowance be made for the extraordinary repair and renewal ac- 
count in 1905, this $218,600 would become but little more than 
$100,000. Likewise, 2.2 per cent, on the present appraised value 
of the Chicago plant would reduce that depreciation from $775,848 
to $656,365, while a 2 per cent, depreciation would amount to only 
$597,549. 

The result of a recent electrolytic surve}?" of every water main 
in Cleveland along the 100 miles and more of streets occupied by 
street railw'ays has shown that the mains are positive to the rails 
and liable to suffer from electrolj^-sis only in the 41 miles of mains 
nearest to the two power houses. This is but 6 per cent, of all of 
the mains. Conditions were not found to be bad even in those 
places, while the character of construction of the large pumps, 
iDoilers and buildings in which most of the pumping is now done 
would indicate that the life of the present pumping stations is 
likely to be as great as of the stations constructed 50 or 25 years ago. 

It is impossible to make any fair comparisons of the operating 
costs per thousand or per million gallons of water pumped or deliv- 
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ered by gravity in different water systems^ because of several rea- 
sons. The most important is that the very efficiency or enterprise 
of a department in cheeking waste directly diminishes the divisor 
used in computing the expenses per unit of water pumped and 
therefore proportionately increase its apparent cost per gallons 
pumped. Only when services are fully metered and where condi- 
tions in other respects, aside from management of the plant, are 
somewhat similar, can any very useful comparisons be made on 
the unit basis. Certain general conclusions, however, stand out 
very clearly in the data at hand. 

The three municipal plants have accumulated a large surplus, 
as shown in the following table : 


% of net 
liabilities 
to 'present 
Net structural 

Place. Appraisal. Surplus. LmMUties. mine. 

Syracuse 493, 715.1 4 $500,378.50 $3,993,330.01 88.9 

Cleveland .... 10,930,264.74 6,941,137.92 3,989,126.82 36.5 

Chicago 29,874,762.21 26,909,304.52 2,965,457.69 9,9 


In other words, although Syracuse has onl}^ owned her works 
fifteen years she has paid off out of her earnings 11 per cent, of 
the value of her property, and taken care of depreciation. Cleve- 
land, ill her fifty years of public ownership, has paid for 63 per 
cent, of the present value of her plant, and Chicago has paid for 
90 per cent. 

In addition to this the city statistician of Chicago, Mr. Hugo 
S. Grosser, writes a member of the Committee (Beni is) that since 
1896 the Water Department has turned over in cash for construction 
of the intercepting sev/er $5,482,178.61, and for the sewerage pump- 
ing station $355,101.35, or a total of $^837,279. 96. It is suggested 
by Mr. Maury that the Chicago Water Department should have 
paid also from 80 to 90 per cent, of the $50,000,000 of cost of 
the drainage canal, and that the Cleveland Water Department 
should have paid a similar percentage of the $1,500,000 that has 
thns far been spent on the intercepting sewer. 

Both of these projects were designed not only to secure a 
purer water supply, but also to insure a vdiolesoine river and har- 
bor. Further, the water department was in no way responsible 
for the contamination of the scarce of supply any more than a 
private company ■would have been. 

If, however, the people of Chicago had seen fit to put upon 
the water department 'the entire expense of the drainage canal, 
the department could have stood the strain, but of course would 
have been obliged to raise the rates for water. In Cleveland this 
would not have been so serious a burden. 

Since, however, the value of all land in Cleveland and Chicago 
has been enhanced by these harbor and river improvements much 
more than the cost of such improvements, it seems logical for their 
cost to be paid, as it has been, from general taxation or from 
bonds which are ultimately a burden on the general tax rate. 
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It is diffieiilt, however, to imderstand how j^anyone could 
charge the city of Cleveland with a theoretical tax of over $20,000 
on this intercepting sewer, since taxes upon sewage systems are 
practically nnloiown in America. 

So far as the mere purification of the water for the use of the 
department was concerned, filtration would have been much cheaper 
in Chicago than the drainage canal, and would surely have been the 
choice of the water department if the cost had been put upon it, and 
if no other objects had been sought than the supply of pure water 
through the mains. 

In face of all the extraordinary depreciation charges elsewhere 
considered and after allowing for all such taxes as it is estimated 
that a private company would have to pay, and after allowing for 
interest on indebtedness of these plants and such estimated rentals 
of offices, insurance and help of other departments as might be 
charged in the case of a private company, and for the value of the 
water furnished free, the three municipal water undertakings 
showed, according to Marwick & Mitchell, the following surplus 
from the operation of the year 1905 : 

Syracuse $31,515.15 

Cleveland 61,185.62 

Chicago 1,681,512.14 

CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF SERVICE. 

Aside from the questions of pressure for fire hydrants and san- 
itation, the data at hand do not indicate any marked differences 
in either the character or extent of service or use between the pri- 
vate and municipal water works examined. The gallons of water 
per day per capita pumped or supplied by gravity afford no cri- 
terion of the relative use of water. In the absence of universal 
metering it is impossible to teU. the amount of water that actually 
reaches the consumer in any American city. Even if that fact, 
however, were known, there are great differences in cities owing to 
tbe relative development of large water consuming factories and 
shops, the development of lawns and individual houses with many 
fixtures, etc. Even the number of services in use per thousand of 
population supplied does not tell a great deal. Syracuse has the 
most, and then come Few Haven, Cleveland, Indianapolis and 
Chicago in the order named. The populations used as a divisor 
in Indianapolis and elsewhere are only those actually supplied other 
than from weUs, but in a large city like Chicago far more families 
and business properties will use water from single connections or 
services than in most smaller cities. 

More significant is the miles of mains per hundred miles of 
street, and the average size of such mains. From the report of 
Mr. Maury (Water Schedule III) writh respect to the miles of 
mains and their average size, and from data obtained by the under- 
signed sub-committee from the city engineers of the cities in ques- 
tion with respect to miles of streets, tlxe following table has been 
prepared : 
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Extent and Size oe Mains. 


Miles of 
Maim per 
100 Miles 

Miles Miles of Avenge Diam, 

Place. of Streets. of Mains. Street, in Inches. 

Syracuse 250.00 179.31 71.7 10.15 

Cleveland 645.70 647.48 100.3 9.42 

Chicago 4,201.251 2,020.49 52.5 8.38 

hTew Haven 200.00 184.50 92.3 9.15 

Indianapolis 448.35 270.95 60.5 8.34 


This table shows that Chicago has the least development of 
mains per hundred miles of street, if the 2,716 miles of unimportant 
streets across the prairie are counted; but Indianapolis is next 
lowest and its mains are the smallest, while the Hew Haven plant 
is much better, but is inferior in mileage of mains per hundred 
miles of street to Cleveland, and is inferior in average size to 
Syracuse and Cleveland. 

The lower rank of the private companies in fire protection 
comes out significantly in the following table based like the last 
upon ILx. Maur/s report, and upon data furnished by the cities 
with respect to their miles of streets: 

Eiue Hydrants. 

Hydrants Hydrants 
Numiberof per Mile per Mile 


Place. Hydrants. of Main. of Street. 

Syracuse 2,809 15.6 11.2 

Cleveland 7,642 11.8 11.8 

Chicago 20,500 10.1 4.9 

Hew Haven 992 5.4 5.0 

Indianapolis 2,201 8.1 4.9 


Heither Indianapolis nor Hew Haven has half the number 
of fire hydrants per mile of street or of main possessed by Sjmacuse 
and Cleveland. 

In the matter of normal pressure, S^macuse leads, with 90 
pounds, but Indianapolis, Cleveland and Hew Haven ha.ve satisfac- 
tory pressure, and only Chicago is weak. Cleveland had very low pres- 
sure in one section of the city for three hours in 1905, but has now 
so interlaced the mains as to prevent its recurrence, and is changing 
all its recording water pressure gauges to the automatic type. The 
pumpage capacity of Cleveland was increased 20,000,000 gallons 
daily in 1906, and a new pipe line is planned for Syracuse. All the 
plants studied, save Chicago, appear to have an adequate capacity. 
The reason for the liigh pressure in Indianapolis in case of fire is 
due to a contract with the city to furnish a great increase of pressure 
whenever the fire alarm is sounded, thus relieving the city to some 
extent of the need of fire engines. In return for this, however, and 
^ Only 1,485 miles are described by the city engineer as improved. 
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for many extensions of mains, the company is paid by the city $45 
a year per fire hydrant. This multiplied into the mmiber of 
hydrants in use in 1905 would yield $99,045, or $365.44 per mile 
of main. This is 4.6 per cent, of $7,944, which is $50 more than 
the entire estimated cost per mile of main of the Chicago mains, 
aside from the paving, as computed by Mr. Maury. These Chicago 
mains average a trifie larger than in Indianapolis and may have 
cost more to lay in the congested business section. 

The Syracuse frontage tax of $15,639, or 5 cents per running 
foot of abutting property where there are no water consumers, is 
equivalent to only 1 per cent, of the estimated cost of all the mains, 
aside from paving. In most large cities, whether with private or 
public management, and where the water is supplied by pumpage, it 
is thought better to rely on fire engines, and in some cases upon a 
separate system of high pressure fire mains, such as have been in- 
stalled the past winter in Hew York and Cleveland, rather than 
upon a sudden large increase of pressure as in Indianapolis. This 
is liable to burst the mains, as has sometimes occurred in Indian- 
apolis. 

Tlie pressure in Chicago is certainly too low. Through a large 
expenditure for mains and pumps the last two years the pressure, 
as the undersigned sub-committee have been informed by the Chi- 
cago Water Department, is much improved in the districts where 
it was weakest during Mr. Maurys investigation. Further large 
improvements are under way in the nature of tunnels, pumps and 
mains. 

The other mode of attacking the problem through the large, 
development of metering and other methods of waste detection is 
also ]}eginning to be taken up in earnest. 

The way in which the population in Chicago has spread rap- 
idly over a vast area has increased the difficulties. There is no 
reason to believe that the low pressure of Chicago is characteristic 
of municipal plants. 

It appears from the report of Mr. Maury (Yol. IT., pp. 281-8) 
that the fire insurance rates have been raised in two cities having 
private plants — Indianapolis and Hew Haven — and to a lesser de- 
gree in one of the public plants, on account of alleged deficiencies 
of the water department. The undersigned sub-committee, how- 
ever, has been reliably informed that with the speedy completion 
of the high pressure fire lines in Cleveland the rate in that city 
is again to be lowered. 

The engineer who constructed the new municipal plant for 
Syracuse, Mr. Wm. E. Hill, in a paper on the subject (Municipal 
Affairs, voL 6. Ho. 4, page 733) made this remarkable statement: 

“ In the year 1897 the owners of the property in Syracuse were 
paying an aggregate of $600,000 per annum for fire insurance. But at 
once because of the excellent protection against fire afforded by their 
improved water system an average reduction of 25 per cent, was made 
in the rate charged for fire insurance, resulting in a saving of about 
$150,000 per annum, while the interest on the bonded debt of $4,000,000 
— ^the combined cost of purchasing the water company’s plant and in- 
stalling the new water system — ^was but $137,500 per annum. Thus the 
value of a proper protection against fire is made apparent.” 
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Sanitary Quality of the Yvater. 

While a high typhoid death rate is not conclusive evidence of 
the bad quality of the water sni^ply^ yet a low typhoid death rate 
is absolute proof of the sanitary excellence of the water. Over nine- 
tenths of the people of any community do not boil the water they 
drink, so that a low typhoid death rate is the best test of the 
healthfulness of the water. The typhoid death rate per 100,000 is 
given for each of the cities studied, for 1905, in the Census Yolume 
on Mortality Statistics, recently issued. The deaths for 1906 have 
been reported to the writer by the Board of Health of each city, 
while the population is the estimate of the United States Census 
Bureau. The foUowing table gives the death rate from typhoid 
per 100,000 of the ]30|)ulation in the five cities studied for the past 
two years : 

Typhoid Death Bate. 


Date, New Haven. Indianapolis. Chicago. Syracuse. Cleveland. 


1905 

42.8 

30.2 

16.5 

17.1 

14.9 

1906 

52.0 

34.2 

18.1 

9.2 

30.2 

Averages. . 

47.4 

32.2 

17,3 

13.2 

17.6 


The death rate in Hew Haven has been increasing since 1904, 
when it was 27.4. The three cities having municipal water works, 
it will be observed, have a death rate for tlie two v’-ears which aver- 
ages only 16 per 100,000 population. There may be some explana- 
tion for this situation in the use of polluted wells in Indianapolis, 
but there is none in Hew Haven. The following table gives the 
rank as regards death rate of the five cities studied among the 38 
cities that had the largest population in 1900. In no year was any 
municipal plant lower than the fifteenth in the list, while in no year 
was any private plant higher than twenty-third. The table follows : 

Bank m Typhoid Death Bate of the Five Cities Studied, 
Beginning With the Lowest, 


Place. Ranh in 1905. Banlc in 1906. 

S3Tacuse 9 3 

Chicago 8 10 

Cleveland 6 15 

Indianapolis 23 24 

Hew Haven 29 29 


So few of the great mass of the people in Chicago and Cleve- 
land bother to boil the water they drink that the high rank of 
those cities as regards the absence of typhoid must be primarily 
ascribed to the excellent sanitary quality of their water supply. 
The most eminent authority in this country on the purity of water 
supplies, Mr. Geo. C. YTiipple, of Hew York, in his report to the 
city of Cleveland in 1905, while stating that filtration in his 
opinion ivoiild ultimately be necessary, said ^To postpone a gen- 
eral filtration of the water a few years, however, is not likely to 
militate against the health of the eity."^^ (Eeport on the Quality 
of the Water Supply of Cleveland printed in the report of the 
Cleveland Yvater Department for 1905, appendix, page 9.) 
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There is no doubt that the supply at Indianapolis now fur- 
nished by the private company is much better than formerly and is 
free from criticism. The large death rate in Indianapolis is 
now chiefly due^ according to onr experts, to the persistence of 
the people in using their contaminated wells. If the city owned its 
water supply and enjoyed the more moderate charges for small con- 
sumers that prevail in most large municipal plants, public senti- 
ment would surely sustain a much more rigid closing of the wells 
by the board of health than it does now. Such action, if taken at 
present, would lead many probably to suppose that its object was 
to swell the profits of the private monopoly. 

The Chicago Board of Health makes daily tests of samples 
of water at its eight pumping stations. If a preliminary test in- 
dicates the possibility of contamination, the noon editions of the 
newspapers give an official announcement that the water from one 
of the more doubtful stations is ^‘^unsafe,^^ and the people are ad- 
vised to boil it. 

During 1905, 17 per cent, of all the samples taken were thus 
pronoimced unsafe. Thanks, however, to the progi’ess on the inter- 
cepting sewers largely constructed from the revenues of the water 
works and taking the sewage into the drainage canal, the percentage 
of the 2,532 chemical analyses of city water that was pronounced 
unsafe in 1906 was only 0.5 per cent. The highest percentage was 
1.3 per cent, at Hyde Park station, and the lowest was zero at 
Lake View and Springfield avenue stations. Only one station 
exceeded 0.7 per cent. In 109 cases where the chemical analyses 
aroused suspicion that the water might be bad a bacteriological 
examination w^as made. This proved that 92 per cent, of the 109 
samples were safe. Only 8 per cent, or 9 samples during the 
entire year wnre found on bacteriological examination to be un- 
safe. This is a most surprising improvement over the conditions 
in 1905. The last contracts for intercepting sewers were let in 
1906, and there is every reason to believe that henceforth the 
water supply of the city will be among the best in the United 
States. The data just given with respect to the water in 1906 
were secured from the advance sheets of the report of the Depart- 
ment of Health for 1906 and from Mr. Hugo S. Grosser, city stat- 
istician. 

CHARACTER OF PLANTS. 

In this respect the municipal plants examined average bet- 
ter than do the private plants. The Syracuse plant is almost an 
ideal one, with a gravity supply. Mr. Maury writes of it : 

^^An unusual opportunity was oftered to design and construct 
a large distributing system practically as a whole, for a city of 
100,000 people. The engineer in charge made good use of this 
opportunity and the result is a well planned and constructed sys- 
tem of mains of an tmusually large average diameter, well grid- 
ironed and equipped with more than the average number of gate- 
valves.^^ 
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But of course Syracuse had this ^^opportunity^^ because of the 
utter and absolute failure of the private company to have an ade- 
quate system. 

Owing to the lack of data on coal and labor costs it is im- 
possible to compare the pumping stations at Few Haven and In- 
dianapolis with Cleveland^ or with any one of the Chicago stations. 
The only comparisons our experts were able to make of a statis- 
tical nature were between Cleveland and Indianapolis. Measured 
by the customary engineering method of foot pounds or gallons of 
water raised one foot^ the Indianapolis company does but one-fourth 
as much work with its pumps as Cleveland. Nevertheless Cleveland^ 
in 1905, used only 54^,542^00 pounds of coal, or 10 per cent, less 
than the 60,600,000 pounds used by the Indianapolis company, in 
order to accomplish four times as much work (Maury, Schedule 
III., Vol. IL, pp. 298-300). 

The new filtration plant at Indianapolis cannot be compared 
with municipal filtration plants, since several cities in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere having such were not studied by the Commis- 
sion. 

Those who imagine that municipal undertaldngs do not put in 
as large and up-to-date units of machinery and introduce as great 
labor-saving devices as do private plants, should visit the pump- 
ing stations of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Boston, and many 
other of our largest cities. They will compare at any time with 
the best that private waterworks can show in any part of the world. 

It is almost universally agreed among waterworks engineers 
that one great sign of progress is the development of the meter 
system. There are some who doubt the financial benefits resulting ‘ 
from metering all consumers, but few who doubt the wisdom of 
metering over 50 per cent, of the taps or services. In this respect, 
also, the municipal |)lants studied are far ahead of the private 
plants. Syracuse, in 1905, had metered 83 per cent, of her active 
services, Cleveland 68 per cent., since increased to 85 per cent., and 
Chicago 3 per cent., while New Haven had only metered 4 per cent, 
and Indianapolis 8 per cent. 

MTatever defects may attach to the Chicago waterworks of 
to-clay, Professor Gray has told us in Schedule I that the failure 
of the original private company to furnish an adequate siq3ply and 
quality lecl to a petition by not onl}" the city council and the mayor, 
but by 

“ nearly all the citizens to the Legislature in 1851, to authorize a public 
water supply ^ * The old company used wooden water pipes 

only, with an intake very near the shore, and furnished very poor 
water. Assuming that it had an exclnsive franchise for the whole city 
for seveiit 3 ^ years, it showed no inclination, with its single pumping* 
station, to furnish either an adequate supioly to meet the phenomenal 
growth of the city or water of a good quality, nor did the public agita- 
tion nor any other threats of competition cause them to show any signs 
of meeting the emergency in an adequate manner.” 

Syracuse, also, as "well as Chicago, began municipal owner- 
ship because of the poor quality of water and the poor service and 
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iiigh cliarges of the private company. After 50 years experience 
with the private company^ Syracuse took over the works^ January 
1892. Professor Gray states that the water was declared by 
the investigating committee of 1888 and 1889 to be ‘ 

“ suspicious in quality and uncertain in quantity. The company seemed 
wholly stupid and totally indifferent to the needs and desires of the 
people until the agitation for public ownership had gone too far to be 
opposed successfully. See the letter of the president of the company in 
the Syracuse Herald of March 23, 1885, in which he intimates that the 
company assumes no responsibility for the quality of the water, but 
considers that the city government, by originally approving the source 
of supply for the company, thereby entered into contract with the com- 
pany to supply from that source. This is the same letter in which he 
set up the claim of an exclusive contract, and threatened to resort to 
the courts to maintain all of their contract rights * A threat 

such as this proved the indifference and self-sufficiency of the company 
and the hopelessness of an adequate water supply of good quality from 
that company. The highest courts of the state rejected every important 
claim of the company. * * * When it was too late the company 
woke up and offered to give an adequate supply of pure water. It never 
furnished wholesome water or water fit for boiler purposes ; it never 
gave proper pressure for fire protection; it never carried water to any 
of the high levels of the city. The water was generally supplied to the 
low levels from a head of 110 feet.” 

Mr. Maury states that the average pressure in the lower parts 
of the city is now 90 pounds, which would be 208 feet, and he 
implies that the pressure is sufficient in all except the very highest 
parts of the city. 

According to Professor Gray the company at the close of its 
life, January 1, 1892, had mains in only about 33 to 37 miles of 
street out of a total of 172 miles. The company supplied water in 
only 20 per cent, of the streets, and had only 387 fire hydrants, 
while fourteen years later under city ownership the plant furnished 
water to 179 miles out of 240 miles of street, or about 75 per cent, 
of the total. The city, now, according to Mr. lilaury, has 2,909 
fire hydrants. 

The floor space for the offices, engineering and draughting de- 
partments at Cleveland are far greater in proportion to the popula- 
tion served than in the private plants examined, and Mr. Maury told 
the Committee of Twenty-one, when in Cleveland, that its statistical 
records and maps were the most complete he had ever seen. 

In answer to question H 130 of Schedule III. (Vol. II., p. 
267) as to whether the various plants examined, public and private, 
were in good condition, Mr. Maury replies Yes as to Cleveland 
and New Haven; as to Indianapolis, he says, ‘'Yes, as a rule ’’ ; 
for Syracuse, Generally speaking, the plant is in very good con- 
dition. most of it is comparatively new^^; while for Chicago he 
says, Most of it is in good condition.’^ 

Political Conditions. 

Syracuse is the only one of the three municipal water works 
studied where the spoils system prevails. It is also significant that 
in Syracuse prior to the year of our investigation a majority of 
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the motormeii and conductors got tlieir places on the recommenda- 
tion of mayors and coancilmen. Syracuse^ also, is the only one of 
the municipal water works where there is evidence of an iindne 
number of employees, but that only related to some time in the 
past, for in that respect there has been much improvement in the 
last two or three years (Schedule 2, Yol. II, p. 155). 

The general popularity and success of municipal ownership 
in Syracuse have doubtless been somewhat lessened, but not seri- 
ously impaired, by the spoils system. In Chicago and Cleveland 
there is practical!}' none of the spoils system, and in Cleveland the 
head of the department l^as even greater power than in most of tlie 
British plants (Schedule 2, Volume II, pp. 141-2, 148-52). This 
Cleveland experiment, consciously borrowed from English examples 
which have been personall}- investigated by the mayor and the bead 
of the water department, shows the possibility of profiting hi 
America from the fruits of European experience. This is an ap- 
parently self-evident proposition, but one which some deny. 

Professor Commons has discovered that in Indianapolis both 
the water and the street railway and lighting companies Iiave re- 
cently contributed to campaign funds wdien local issues involving 
their interests were pending, and Professor Gray has reported tint 
the ]\ew Haven Water Company, without apparently committing 
any iilegal’act, spent over 0,000 in molding public opinion and 
lobbying through the city govermnent and the state legislature tlie 
contract of 1902 by whicli it the city buys the property, which h 
can only cLo at the end of any tweni^'-fife years, it will also have 
to pay for the franchises. 

Professor Gray reports (Volume II, p. 135) that the city 
attorney 

“ did not deny that the company had spent large sums of money in 
creating public opinion favorable to the company and to this particular 
contract” 

To our Committee of Twenty-one Professor Gray stated : 

I think there can be no question, however, that the whole history 
of the episode from November, 1901, until June, 1903, shows action on 
the part of the company decidedly adverse to the public interest 
Throughout the whole transaction, there is, so far as I know no trace 
of illegal action on the part of the company or its officers; but there 
can be no doubt that from beginning to end, morally speaking, this was 
a campaign of corruption, and that, notwithstanding the fact — at least 
I believe it to be a fact — that in engaging these lobbyists, they were 
instructed by the officers of the company that there wms to be no 
bribery. From the standpoint of public welfare, it might be better in 
such cases if there were bribery. It is sure to demoralize the public. 
It may be much safer and very much more convenient that companies 
making such expenditures should not know what use is made of 'the 
money. At any rate, it is the custom to ask no questions in such cases.” 

Witli reference to the general permaneuey of tenure of munici- 
pal water works officials, tlie only comprebensive investigation was 
that made by Mr. M. N. Baker, editor of the Engineering News, 
as a result of his preparation of a statistical mauiial of water 
works. He finds that throughout the fifteen-year period ending in 
VoL I.— 11. 
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1897^ 23 per cent, of the municipal plants of this country^, and 
34 per cent, of the private plants, retained the same superintend- 
ent, and during the last ten years of the period 31 per cent, of the 
public and 39 per cent, of the private works did this. He found 
that in the Hew England States the public and private works made 
practically the same showing, and that a high one, during both 
periods. He thus concludes: 

“Altogether, then, our American cities are to be congratulated on 
the permanency of the management of their water works ; and the 
difference between private and public ownership in this respect is not so 
marked as opponents of public ownership and municipal reformers 
always have urged, although there is plenty of chance for improvement 
in each respect.” (Municipal Engineering and Sanitation, by M. N. 
Baker, iip. 279-80.) 

When considering the spoils system, also, in Syracuse 
one must bear in mind not only what Messrs. Commons and Sul- 
livan have written of the pernicious and corrupting political ac- 
tivity of public service corporations other than water in that city 
in the recent past, but one must also recall Professor (xray^s state- 
ment in Schedule I, that the private company in Syracuse, in at- 
tempting to prevent popular endorsement of municipal water 
works in the election of April, 1886, “^ds said to have spent $3,000 
to carry this election.^^ 

Three years later, however, the people voted 11,302 to 910, or 
12 to 1, in favor of city ownership. 

GAS WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Municipal ownership of gas has never been tried on any con- 
siderable scale in America. Until a few years ago the only places 
that had attempted it were Philadelphia and a few towns and cities 
in Virginia and along the Ohio river, which would never have been 
picked out as notable for their good government and civic prog- 
ress. Of late, municipal operation of gas works has been Imgun in 
many small towns and cities in the North and in Canada, where 
conditions are more promising and where good govermnent 
along all lines is beginning to be appreciated. "Pereas in 
1890 there were only nine municipal gas plants in the United 
States, and only 15 in 1889, there are now 25 in the United 
States and 10 in Canada making coal or water gas, to say 
nothing of 84 small places selling acetylene, gasoline and natii- 
ral gas. {^) 

— ^Brown's Directory of American Gas Companies, dated 1907, 
and containing data for 1906, gives the following list of municipal 
gas works. 

United States. 

Feet Output. 


Holyoke, Mass 136,970,000 

Middleboro, Mass 1,874,600 

Wakefield, Mass 25,000,000 

Westfield, Mass 18,150,500 

Norwich, Conn 40,000,000 

Bellefontaine, 0 40,000,000 

Hamilton, 0 73,000,000 
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Only four municipal plants, however, sell over 100,000,000 
cubic feet and are thus of sufficient size to attract much, at- 
tention. Of these four the best managed, Holyoke and Duluth, 
were not studied because the majority of the Committee of 
Five which made the selection held that they were not t 3 rpieaL 
Holyoke only purchased her plant six years ago, while Duluth, 
which purchased about the same time, has found it profitable to 
buy coke oven gas from a private company and simply does the 
distributing. Deference should be made, however, to the fact that 
Duluth, since buying out the private company in 1898, has re- 
duced the price of gas from $1.90 for light and $1.00 for fuel to 
75 cents for both and 50 cents for heating furnaces and gas en- 
gines, while the consumption has jumped from about 20,000,000 


Escanaba, Micb 

Adams, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

W. Minneapolis, Minn 

Dell Rapids, S. D 

De Smet, S. D 

Rich Hill, Mo 

Gilroy, Cal 

Alexandria, Va 

Charlottesville, Ya 

Danville, Ya 

Fredericksburg, Ya 

Richmond, Ya 

Wheeling, W. Ya 

Cartersville, Ga 

Dalton, Ga 

Talladega, Ala 

Henderson, Ky 

Total 

Number of plants 

Average size of 24 plants 


B^eet Output, 

1,200,000 


151.000. 000 
1,594,450 

1.838.000 

2,000,000 

3.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
44,rKX>,000 

19.000. 000 

42.000. 000 

8.834.000 

410.000. 000 

116.000. 000 

6.300.000 

9.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

23.000. 000 


25 

49,281,731 


1,182,761,550 


Canada. 


FcBt, 

Moncton, N. B 4,500,000 

Sorel, Que 4,000,000 

Belleville, Ont 15,000,000 

Berlin, Ont 25,000,000 

Brockville, Ont 26,750,000 

Guelph, Ont 30,000,000 

Kingston, Ont 30,000,000 

Owen Sound, Ont 16,000,000 

St Thomas, Ont 39,000,000 

Waterloo, Ont 

Total 

Number of plants 10 

Average size of 9 plants 21,138,889 


Total sales of 33 plants in United States 
and Canada 


190,250,000 

1,373,011,550 


The United Census Bulletin for 1900 gave 877 private gas works, 
and 15 municipal plants. Brown’s Directory just quoted, gives about 
1,300 private plants and 25 public gas plants to-day. Thus, the number 
of private plants has grown about 48 per cent., and the number of 
municipal plants, 67 per cent, in six years. 
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feet in 1898 to 151,400,000 feet in 1906. The operating expenses 
and interest are more than paid for by the earnings, but an extra 
5 cents for depreciation could profitably be laid aside and proba- 
bly will be set aside out of receipts from now on. (®) 

Eiciimond, Va. 

Eicliniond has had municipal ownership of its gas works since 
1852, and during that time has vied with Atlanta, among all the 
cities of the South, in leadership in the reduction in price, while 
its expert accountants wdio have audited the books have reported 
that the plant has not only been paid for out of earnings, but has 
turned into the city treasui’y over $1,500,000 in addition. 

It is therefore greatly to be regretted, from the standpoint 
of our investigation, that the city authorities wnuld not permit a 
full investigation to be inaxle by the CoiiuiLittee. The mayor, the 
chairman of the gas committee of the Upper House of the City 
Council and the supermtendent of the w^orks united in telling a 
member of the Committee, Mr. Bemis, that a recent investigation 
had boon considered very unfair, and the people had been so worked 
up over it and over other suggestions for a lease that the question 
of the retention of the plant had largely entered into the election 
in the spring of 1906, and the council, with only one dissenting 
voice, voted to retain and improve the gas works. These officials 
stated that more of the profits had gone into tlie city treasury and 
less into improvements of the plant than desirable from the stand- 

B. — The slow development of municipal gas works until lately as 
compared with the 1,000 municipal electric light plants appears to he 
due to three causes: 

(1) The introduction of electricity as a mode of lighting and one 
fitted for streets and parks at a time when the municipal o^viiership 
movement was beginning to assume serious proportions in this country. 
The use of public funds or bonds for the establishment of a plant for 
lighting streets and public buildings was more favorably received than 
the establishment of a municipal gas plant, which until the introduction 
of Welshach burners appeared to have lost its grip on street lighting. 
The argument against municipal gas on the ground that it might only 
supply "private consumers wms not sound, for whether the city as an 
organized political unit consumes any product or not, it is a representa- 
tive of the entire public. In that capacity it is the only agent capable 
of dealing wdth a monopoly occupying its streets and necessarily de- 
pendent upon the city, county or state government for rights and 
privileges. Whether the city owns or only attempts to regulate, its 
responsibility is the same, and the question of how far streets are 
lighted by the undertaking is a minor matter. 

(2) Gas companies had in many states perpetual or very long fran- 
chises or cities were unable to go into the gas business without paying 
to these companies, as in Massachusetts, the capitalization not only of 
their physical property, but of the value of their special privilege of 
being a monopoly in the streets, which they had obtained originally 
for nothing from the city. Electricity, however, being a new industry, 
and coming in at a time when the people were somewhat sensitive 
about long term grants, was more easily placed under municipal man- 
agement. 

(S) Gas was not as well fitted for small places as electric light 
because of the larger per capita expenditures necessary to distribute 
gas than electricity to a city or town of less than 10,000. 
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point of keeping the plant in first; class shape, hat even the thor- 
ough nioOerniziiig of the plant would not cost one-half as much as 
it has turned over in cash to the city during the last fifteen years. 
Improvements were at that time being voted by the council, but 
it was feared that if another investigation vtqtb entered upon, 
whose report would probably not bo published for many months, 
this fact would be urged as an excuse for delaying these improve- 
ineiitvS and extensions until the appearance of the report. 

Fortunately, before this decision was reached by the Eichmond 
authorities our labor experts, Messrs. Sullivan and Commons, had 
made a study of the plant. They reported a good city government, 
comparatively free from the spoils system and from graft. They 
also reported that the workmen employed there w^ere an excellent 
class of white labor, who w^ere paid nearly tvfice as high wages as 
vrere the negro laborers in the gas works of Atlanta. (Schedule 
II, VoL II, pp. 495-500.) 

PMIadelpiiia. 

The Philadelphia gas works have been studied as almost the 
only instance of the abandonment of municipal operation of arti- 
ficial gas works. This abandonment in Philadelphia in 1897 was 
not, however, in response to any popular demand. Tlie city coun- 
cil voted down a proposition for a referendum vote, and an editorial- 
in the Progressive Age, January 25, 1808 — a technical gas journal 
never imown to he friendly to municipal ovmersliip — stated that 
It was artificial pressure which effected the result,^^ nevertheless 
the works were so badly managed under city control and so much 
better managed subsequently that the case is full of important 
lessons. 

The plant was started with private capital in 1835, but ad- 
ministered from 1841 until 1887, by a self-perpetuating l)ody of 
gas trustees, originally appointed by the city, then by direct city 
administration for eleven years until hlovember, 1897, yhen a 
thirty-year lease was made with the United Gas Improvement Co. 
The irresponsible body of gas trustees, whose administration was 
in the later years limieyeombofl with polities and had management, 
could not 1)0 ousted until certain bonds had been paid ofi: out of 
earnings. Vvhen this was accomplished in 1887 and the city began 
direct operation, largo improvements were made during the first 
tliree years, although the council only allowed the expenditure for 
that purpose of 8581,312.58. The director of public works in Ms 
report for 1889 said, ‘^^With this sum the manufacturing capacity 
has been increased 7,000.000 cubic feet per day : the holder capaeil^ 
3,000,000 cubic feet; the new pipe laid amounts to 99f miles, 
more than one-tenth as much as was laid during the preceding fifty 
years : tim candle power of the gas has been increased 2.42 candles 
— nearly 14 per cent. ; the cost of manufacture and distribution has 
been reduced from $1.40 per 1,000 feet, for the three months pre- 
ceding the advent of the present administration, to 89 cents per 
1,000 feet in 1889 ; and the number of men employed has been 
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reduced from 2^257 to 1,518.^^ (Professor Bowels Eeport^ VoL 
II, p. 636.) 

Subsequent city councils, liowever, refused to appropriate 
tlie funds unceasingly demanded by tlie bureau of gas and the de- 
partment of public works for improvement and extensions of the 
distributing system and of the works. Both the reports of Pro- 
fessor Eowe and of Mr. Walton Clark, of the IT. G. I. Co., as re- 
vised by Mr. J. W. Sullivan (Schedule II, Vol. II, pp. 500-536), 
•show that the IT. G. I. Co. during the last eight years has far ex- 
ceeded the period of city management' in the following important 
respects : 

1. The lodging of large powers in the hands of capable, well 
paid engineers. 

2. Appreciation of the importance of keeping the plant in 
good repair and up-to-date in both the manufacturing and distribu- 
tion system, and of the importance of adequate investment for this 
purpose. 

3. Promotion, dismissal and general discipline of the force, 
if not its original selection, on the basis of merit. 

4. x4ppreciation of the wisdom of the eight-hour day, regard 
for the comfort and safety of employees, and of co-operation in the 
study of new methods in the heads of all divisions. 

5. Proper maps of the street system. 

6. Adequate reports and checks upon the work of all em- 
ployees. 

Leakage and unaccounted for gas under city administration 
is said to have increased from 13.9 per cent, in 1887 to 29 per 
cent, in 1897 (Eowe, page 617). In all probability much of this 
so-called leakage meant merely that the meters through lack of at- 
tention were running slow, to the benefit of the consumer and the 
injury of the department. 

Despite the unnecessary loss of fully $200,000 a year in the 
amount of unaccounted for gas by reason of insufSeient attention 
to services and meters, and in spite of excessive costs by reason of 
the spoils system, inadequate and out-of-date machinery and poor 
management, the financial results of municipal ownership were 
better than commonly believed or those experienced by the City of 
ISTew York with its far greater sales of gas per mile of main. Pro- 
fessor Eowe has shown that when direct municipal operation be- 
gan, December 81, 1886, the plant had been entirely paid for out 
of profits with the exception of $1,802,948.22 (Vol. II, p. 591). 

He also shows that after including the expenses of collection, 
maintenance of street lamps, etc., borne by other city departments, 
the net cash turned into the city treasury during the years 1888- 
1897 inclusive was $2,937,719.56 (page 629). To this should he 
added the amount spent for extensions of the works, mains and 
services, which is easily computed from Professor Eowe^s data 
(pp. 607-32) at $4,344,316.92. This would make a total of ap- 
parent profit during the eleven years of municipal operation of 
$7,282,036.48. Since this profit was computed after including the 
operating expenses, and the expenditures for repairs of 8 cents 
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to 10 cents per 1^000 feet a 3 ^ear^ the depreciation could not have 
eaten up any large part of this apparent profit. "We may look at 
it in another way. The gas -works paid over to the city during 
the eleven years nearly $3,000^000 in cash, after allowing for ex- 
penses incurred by other departments, maintained the street lamps, 
furnished free from 500,000,000 to 675,000,000 feet yearly for 
these lamps and for public buildings, and increased the plant out 
of earnings, as ascertained from the annual reports of the depart- 
ment, to the extent shown in the following table: 

Plaxt IjST 1887 axtd 1897. 


Description, 

1887. 

Dec. 1897. 

Percent- 
age of 
Increase. 

Mfg. capacity 

. 8.800,000 ft. 

30,300,000 ft. 

130 

Holder capacity 

.12,138,000 

20,528,000 

69 

Services 

. 129,788 

217,438 

33 

Meters 

. 117,746 

172,976 

47 

Pipe over 6 in. in diam, 

134.25 miles 

i 169.03 miles 

27 

Total pipe 

863.30 

1,278.00 

48 


It will be observed that the large mains, whose life is probably 
a hundred years, were increased in mileage 27 per cent., the ser- 
vices 33 per cent., the meters 47 per cent., and -the holders 69 per 
cent., Vvdiile there was a still larger increase in the manufacturing 
capacity. 

Although the plant was not in good condition in 1897, it ap- 
pears to have been in as good condition as in 1887, so that a large 
value must be attached to these extensions out of earnings. The 
trouble was that while $4,000,000 out of earnings were going into 
extensions, councils did not put in from $4,000,000 to $8,000,000 
more out of bond issues. Both the interest and the principal of 
the bonds would have been paid in a few years out of the increased 
earnings, to say nothing of the improvement in the service, and the 
general satisfaction that would have resulted. 

The price of gas w^as reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 at the close 
of 1893. At first there were deficits, but these rapidly declined. 
According to Professor Eowe, there was a not profit during the 
eleven months of city operation in 1897, tlie last months of city 
operation, of $123,915.06, after paying expenses incurred on 
account of gas in other city departments (Yol. II, p. G31). • 

The report of the bureau of gas for 1897 (Annual Reports 
of Philadelphia, pages 77-8) shows gross profits for the eleven 
nioiitlis of $382,646.12, but if from tins be deducted the expenses 
of other city departments as given by Professor Rowe (p. 631), 
the result is only changed from Professor Rowers figures so as to 
read $115,942.82. 

Another result of mnnieipal ownership in Philadelpbia was 
the low price of gas. A comparison with the price in Xew York 
from 1845 to 1897, or fiftv--three ^uars, shows that during only 
eleven 3 '-ears — or one-fifth of the time, viz., 1865-7 and 1886-93 
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inclusive — was the price in New York lower than in Philadelphia, 
and allov-ance for the difference in cost of the higher candle power 
during part of the time of the gas produced in New York would 
still not equalize the prices. Much of the difference in candle power 
at the burner which often existed between New York and some 
sections of Philadelphia was due to local causes and did not apply 
to the whole city. 

Phnally, by reason of municipal ownership, Philadelphia was 
able to lease to the United Gas Improvement Company most val- 
uable street mains, land and holders, to say nothing of such por- 
tions of its other plant as with moderate repairs could be put in 
good shape. By asking for no rental or taxes on this plant which 
had been paid for out of the profits of city ownership, Philadelphia 
was able to secure a lease under which it receives 10 cents per 
1,000 feet of all gas sold to private consumers during the first ten 
years of the lease, 15 cents during the next five years beginning 
next January, 20 cents from January 1, 1913, to January 1, 1918, 
and 25 cents for the remaining ten years. The city also receives 
free of charge 700,000,000 feet of gas yearly for street lamps and 
public buildings, and the maintenance of those street lamps by 
the company. 

On the other hand, in New York City during the past ten years, 
barring two years of the so-called gas war, 1899, 1900, the people 
have not only paid $1.00 as in Philadelphia, but they have also 
paid both for the gas used by the city and for the care and main- 
tenanee of the street lamps, while the taxes received by the city 
and state have not been as much per 1,000 feet as the payment of 
10 cents in Philadelphia. Under the terms of the lease, also, the 
city of Philadelphia is supposed to receive the plant again in 
twenty more years with the large improvements required of the 
company meantime. That the city could have done still better, 
both in price and in profits with such management of its gas works 
as is bestow’-ed upon the ])est managed wnter works in this country, 
such as Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland and many others that 
might be mentioned, or upon gas works that have been studied in 
Great Britain, is the belief of the undersigned. It is also believed 
that there are still weightier ethical and social reasons for munici- 
pal ownership. Nevertheless even tbe terms obtained under the 
lease are a sufficient justification of the ownership of the works 
by tbe city prior to 1897. 

The report of Professor Eowe claims a candle power of over 
19 at the works. This is considered to-day a good candle power by 
many of the best private companies here and abroad. Indeed, 18 
candle power at the works and 16 to 17 candle power a mile distant 
is all that many private companies furnish. Through lack of 
services of sufficient size, Imwever, of proper care for them and of 
sufficiently large feeder mains, the pressure in certain districts 
was low and the candle power was also affected. There continued 
to be improvement during the last year of city operation in the 
Uhor cost at the vcorks. This expense fell from 31 cents per thou- 
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sand feet of coal gas made in 1887 to 20 cents in 1897 (Eowe^ page 
603). With proper management and proper equipment it shonid 
have fallen to less than 7 cents, and the total operating expenses 
and repairs should have been a half million dollars a year lower 
than they were. To accomplish this, however, required a liberal 
issue of bonds for improvements, as was yearly recommended by 
the gas officials. Professor Eowe shows that during the eleven years 
ending with 1397 the city put only $4,344,316.92, or an average of 
$394,937.90 a year into improvements, while the U. G. I, Co. in 
the eight years following 1897 has reported to the city an expense 
for exteusions and improvements of $11,354,919,77, or an average 
of $1,419,358.72 yearl}^ (Eowe, pp. 630, 649). The indifference 
of the councils to the need for improvements cannot be attributed 
to lack of borrowing pownrs on the part of the city, or of the un- 
willingness of the people to approve the loans, for only a week prior 
to the lease of the works in 1897, the people not only approved a 
bond issue of $1,000,000 for the gas works, but $11,300,000 for 
other public improvements. This -would apparently indicate that 
the people would have approved a mucli larger issue than $1,000,- 
000 for the improvements at the gas 'works had the matter been 
submitted to them. The explanation of the indiSerence, given 
by Professor Eo-we, is so mucb in harmony with the statements 
made at the time by the Hon. Wayne ]\Iac’\%’gh and Jlr. Clinton 
Eogers Yfoodnif!, secretary of the National T>,rurjcipai League 
(quoted verbatim in Municipal Monopolies edited by Bernis, pages 
604-5) that a few extracts from Professor Eowe’s report must be 
here given. He first calls attention to the fact that the tar con- 
tracts prior to the lease were awarded year after year to a local 
company composed of M. Ehret, Jr., George W'. Elkins and George 
D. Widouer, operating under dm trade name ot M. Ehret & Com- 
pany. wit'i onl\' ten clays’ notice Tso that it was practically impos- 
sible for any one hut the former holders to be ready with proposals 
at the time the contracts were awarded” (Eo-we, p. 616). 

Tie culls alteutinn to the fact that the Philadelphia Gas 
Jiuprovcnumt Company, whoso president was Jdr. Eikiiis and sec- 
rctnry Widener, <'>bfained a contract to supply water gas for 
tlm city in 1888, as the only bidder under an advertisement that 
gave but ten days’ notice of the award of the contract (page 
616). This contract specified that it sliocld ])e on ground o''.vned 
by the city and tliat “the ground of the city^ shall be surrendered 
and all huikliua's, machinery and appliances erected thereon and 
all materials shall be removed witliin 90 days from the termination 
of the eoiitract unless they shall have been previously purchased 
liT or forfeited to the city as hereinbefore provided.” According 
to the contract the city reserved the right at any time to terminate 
the same absolutely or to purchase the plant at an appraised price. 
‘^bFailure to furnisli the gas contracted for in proper quantity or 
quality, no matter for '^’^hat cause, shall forfeit the plant to the City 
of Philadelphia, whose officials may at once enter upon and take 
possession of the same.” The director of the department of pub- 
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lie works was to be tlie sole judge of any default by the contractor. 
The Pennsylvania Senate Investigating Committee remarked upon 
these and other onerous conditions (Eowe, p. 6^3) : 

“It might well be supposed that no one would bid on such a pro- 
posal or undertake a contract which left its property absolutely at 
the mercy ot the city unless, as appears to be the case in respect to other 
classes of contracts already noted, there was some sort of s,ympathy 
raid coniioctlon between the proposed contract and the officers of the 
city. As a matter of fact, there was bnt one bidder, to wit : The Phila- 
delphia Gas Improvement Company.” 

Professor Eowe next shows that (p. G37) : 

“Two of the presidents and one general manager of the electric 
light companies were members of the city council, and many other prom- 
inent men in local politics held f)ositions in the various boards of direc- 
tors. Councils made insufficient appropriations for the gas 

works, but made generous contracts with private lighting companies. 
They app-repriated the iircllts of the gas works to pay for the services 
performed by the favored corporations. The policy wms, in a word, 
one of cutting off the ]>roducing power of the municipal plant at one 
end and increasing the competing power of its rivals at the other.” 

In this connection it should be said that while Mr. Walton 
Clark, the vice president of the United G-as Improvement Com- 
vmry and Mr. Sullivan, of the Commission, state that promotions 
and dismissals of the employees of the private gas company which 
are supplying water gas to the city were not controlled by coun- 
ciimen yet ^hnany of its employees, though by no means all, it is 
true, were obtained through the couneilmen of the adjacent wards” 
(Schedule II, Yol. II, p. 508). 

Mr. W. H. Gartley, formerly engineer of the Philadelphia 
Gas Improvement Company (Schedule II, Vol. II, pp. 520-2), in 
the same report of Messrs. Clark and Sullivan, made certain com- 
ments on the following extract when called to his attention from 
his testimony before the Pennsylvania Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee. After stating that his company was ^^ovorrun v:ith let- 
ters sent from couneilmen,” the testimony continued: 

“There is a certain class of men up there we do not i)retend to 
give steady work to. We teli a man that we will give nim work as 
we have for three months, and after that he gets out wffiether he is 
n go<»d man cr a bad man. That is not done for anything except to be 
fair to all, and to give all something to do. If you give that class of 
men three months’ ’work it helps the man along, and he can work his 
credit along for a while. Q. In that vray you oblige as many council- 
men as you can? A. In that voay we oblige as many men as we can. 
We oblige them as often as we can.” 

l\h\ Gartlcv embodies in Mr. ClarFs report the statement that 
he believes this quotation is a summary, rather than exact quo- 
tation and the truth, but not the whole truth.” T\Ir. Gartley, 
however, does not deny any of the statements in the testimony just 
given, and Mr. Bemis, v:ho was pi-eseiit ivhen this testimony was 
given and took notes of it at the time, has always distinctly re- 
membered these remarks. Mr. Gartley now goes on to state that 
there were many men out of work in Philadelphia and ^Tliat 
his company gave the men three months^ work at a time,” 
and he adds, ^‘‘there were two classes of men who far more than 
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any others used their energies in helping these men find -work, 
couneilinen and priests. Our list was Med largely through their 
efforts, and I specifically deny having given or having been in- 
structed to give by my superior officers any special favors to coun- 
ciliiianic a]:)plications.^^ From this and other passages in the pres- 
ent statement of the company it would appear that it did not al- 
low the discipline of its employees to be interfered with by the 
council men, but that some of the latter came naturally under ob- 
ligations to the company for the appointment of those whom they 
reconim ended. It is to be noticed that this testimony of Mr. 
Gartley was given two years before the lease and while the IT. G. 
I. was selling water gas to the municipal plant. 

As illustrative of Philadelphia conditions at that time, one of 
the undersigned sub-committee has it from the lips of a then promi- 
nent professor of the University of Pennsylvania that a company 
desirous of leasing the water works offered him $10,000 if he 
■would agree to keep silent while the deal was put thro'Qgh the 
Councils. 

Whatever may be thought of the claim of all advocates of 
iminieipal ownership that the council was influenced to keep the 
works in poor condition and to lease them by considerations other 
than those of the public w^elfare, few will dispute that already dur- 
ing the first ten years of the lease, one of the worst tendencies of 
the lease system and of private franchises has develoxoed. Eefereuce 
is made to the temptation upon councils not elected upon the issue 
to snddenly abandon an existing franchise or contract, with the 
consent of the other side and make a new one extending the grant. 
Upon this Professor Eowe has reported (Yol. II, pp. 651-2) : 

“The gas service since the beginning of the lease has been such as 
fully to satisfy the demands of public opinion. Even the most preju- 
diced critic must agree that the officials of the United Gas Improvement 
Company have done everything in their povrer to improve the service 
in every respect Complaints are given prompt attention and adjusted 
in a spirit of fairness. In encouraging the use of gas for cooking pur- 
poses the company has performed a real service. It is not likely that 
there would have been the slightest agitation for the termination of 
the lease in 1008 had it not been for the unfortunate proposition sub- 
mitted by the compmiy in May, 1005, for the further extension of the 
lease until the 31st of December, 1077. It is not within the province of 
this paper to discuss the details of this proposal nor the infliimces 
back of it. To what extent the heads of the company were forced by 
unscrupulous politicians will probably never be disclosed. Suffice it to 
say that the proposition passed both branches of councils, and though 
vetoed by the mayor, would have been passed over his veto naci there 
not been an upheaval of popular indignation which brought the city 
to the verge of riot and disorder. This incident has had a curious ef- 
fect upon the public opinion of the community. It has ueveioped a 
distrust of the influence of pmblic service cf)ruorntioiis on the civic life 
of the community. Whereas, prior to the recent agitation the people 
pointed with a certain local pride to the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, there is now prevalent a keen sensitiveness to the dangerous polit- 
ical influences which such a corporation can exercise. Whether justi- 
fied or not. the existence of this feeling is likely to have no Inconsider- 
able Influence on the future relation of the City of Philadelphia to the 
gas supply.” 
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Wheeling. 

Wheeling is the only municipal gas works that has been in- 
vestigated fully. Two private gas plants, IsTorfolk and Atlanta, 
have also been studied with respect to the price charged, the 
character of service, labor and political conditions, but not with 
reference to the profite of the company, for the Committee was in- 
formed that the private companies in America would not give out 
information relative to their profits and capitalization. Atlanta 
wms selected at a time when it was believed that full data could he 
secured from Eichmond. hlow that the latter has proved imprac- 
ticable there is nothing with wliich to compare Atlanta. Compari- 
sons, also, between Norfolk and Wheeling are of little value because 
of the. enormous influence of natural gas in Wheeling, which has 
not affected Norfolk. Wheeling, however, is worthy of study by 
itself, because of its striking lessons for cities undertaking munic- 
ipal operation, and because of its illustration of how even amidst 
as bad political and other environment as probably exists anywdiere 
in America, municipal management may still be profitable to a 
community. 

Professor Gray reports: 

‘^The management is hcneycombed with politics. Appointments in 
the gas department are parceled out and controlled by couneilmen. Ail 
employees are supposed to belong to the party in power. Should that 
party change, it is probable that the whole force in the department 
would change. All employees are regularly assessed for campaign 
purposes. The following assessment for the last election is taken from 
the original assessment sheet of the executive committee of the Ee- 
publican Campaign Committee:” 

He then gives the assessment, ranging from $2 to $75 (Inquiry 
A 12, Gas). The discipline is reported as ^findifferenV^ and the 
number of emplojTes excessive (Schedule II, Vol. II, pp. 490-5; 
Schedule I, Yol. II, pp. 429-30). There is no responsible bead 
possessed of engineering and executive ability and large poAvers. 

The retorts should be replaced by those requiring less 
labor, and the pressure should be increased in a section south 
of "Reeling Creek, and on the island. There is evident 
need of repair and extension of the mains. To be sure, there 
were criticisms of the Atlanta plant as having need of larger 
mains in two districts, and in Norfolk there were numerous frozen 
services and inadequate holder capacity (Schedule III, Yol. II, pp. 
552, 557), but matters were much worse at Wheeling. The plant 
was not even kept in a clean and neat condition. The leakage, as 
might he expected, was excessive, being 23 per cent, of the gas made 
as contrasted with 13 per cent, at Norfolk. In view of the moderate 
mileage of mains at Yflieeling, the leakage should not haA^e exceeded 
8 per cent. By reason of the failure to build a switch track, the 
coal has to be hauled by carts at a cost of about 2 cents per 1,000 
■feet of gas made, to the profit of a private contractor. The labor 
cost of manufacturing is 24- cents per 1,000 feet, or over twice 
what it should he with modern equipment and a reasonable number 
of employees. Modern henehes would also enable much more coke 
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to be sold per 1,000 feet of gas. fTo effort is made to push sales 
or increase the distribution system. 

No financial corruption has been revealed or intimated, but 
in almost every other respect the plant seems to represent a union 
of all the abuses commonly charged against municipal plants, but 
rarely found united to such a degree in any one. 

If, then, the only question b^etween public and private owner- 
ship is the question of management, as erroneously asserted 
by many, one would expect the Wheeling experiment would 
be considered by its citizens as an tmqualified failure. 
Such, however, is far from being the case. Professor Gray 
finds the sentiment ^of the public and press generally favor- 
able to public ownership; yet the belief is universal that tiie 
works are running down. Nearly every one says that he prefers 
this condition to tlie clangers of monopoly with a private company.’^ 
(Schedule I, VoL II, p. 429.) Despite its admitted defects, the 
Wheeling experiment has been a financial success. It has been the 
pioneer throughout the United States in low charges. The private 
company which preceded it had charged $3.50 per 1,000 feet from 
1850 to 1859. '‘At that time indignation meetings were held 
throughout the cit}’ and large numbers of consumers entered into 
an agreement which they put into effect, to discontinue the use of 
gas^^ (Gtay, Schedule I, Vol. II, p. 429). The net price was tlien 
reduced on prompt payment to $3.15, but the city l^ought the plant 
in 1870, and immediately reduced the net price to $2.52. The 
following table vives the net price in Wheeling and Norfolk since 
1870: 


Table XI — Net Peice oe Gas. 


Date. 

Wheeling. 

Norfolh 

1871 

$2.52 

$4.00 

1872 

2,52 

3.60 

1875 

2.07 

3.60 

1876 

2.07 

3.20 

1877 

, , . . . 1.62 

2,80 

1879....... 

1.08 

2.50 

1880 

l.OS 

2.25 

1881 

1.08 

2.00 

1882 

1.08 

1.80 

1883 

.90 

1.80 

1887 

.90 

1.60 

1888 

.75 

1.40 

1896 

.75 

1.30 

1899. .... .. 

.75 

1.20 (iUum.) 



1.00 (fuel) 

1906 

75 

1.00 (fuel & 



(ilium.) 


It has been suggested that the meter prover at IWieeling was 
not accurate, and the meters might be fast. ]\Ir. Burnett, one of our 
two engineering experts, writes to a member of the sub-committee, 
that he does not believe this claim is valid. He gives two reasons 
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for this, viz.: (1) The superintendent informed Mr. Burnett that 
before he tested any meters he stopped up all the leaks and made 
the prover tight. (2) The meters had not been tested for some 
time and 95 per cent, to 97 per cent, of all meters tend to run slow. 

Wheeling had 75-cent gas in 1888, or many years before it 
was secnjed for any length of time elsewhere in the United States. 
Twelve years later, or in 1900, Brown/s Directory of American 
Gas Companies reported only one place — Cincinnati — ^within sev- 
eral hundred miles of Wheeling that was securing artificial gas as 
low as 75 cents for ordinary consumers, and there are, according 
to the last issue of the Directory^ only four such places to-day in 
all Uorth America — Duluth and Wheeling, under municipal owner- 
ship, and the large cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati. This is not 
all. .The report of the accountants, Messrs. Marwick & Mitchell, 
shows that for the thirty-four years ending with April 30, 1905, 
the plant has made a profit over and above all expenses of $823,- 
600. Of this amount it lias transferred to the city for general loan 
purposes $99,(500, and has expended on account of the electric 
light plant since its erection in 1891 $362,800, less $68,200 directly 
appropriated by the city. The net amount that the plant has thus 
given the city for these two purposes out of its gross earnings has 
been $394,200. The rest of the money has gone into the plant. 
The municipal earnings of the gas works of Wheeling have thus paid 
for the^lant, and have also turned into the city treasury $394,200 
in cash. 

The experts employed by the Committee differ as to the 
present value of the Wheeling plant. Messrs. Forstall and Bur- 
nett originally valued the property at $292,605 without paving, 
and $358,205 with the paving over the mains and services. This 
value was the estimated value that the plant would have for a 
^^private corporation having the franchise in the town and desir- 
ing to utilize that plant for the manufacturing of gas, taking in 
the question of obsoleteness, and yet valuing the plant for what it 
is worth for gas maldng purposes^^ (Schedule III, Vol. II, p. 542). 
Later they were asked to ascertain what the value of the property 
would be if the private natural gas company received the permis- 
sion which it does not now enjoy, of selling gas for illuminating 
purposes. One of the experts declined to answer this question on 
the ground of the uncertainty of life of the natural gas, which 
would vitally affect the problem. The other expert, Mr. Forstall, 
appraised the plant on the above assumption as : 


Land $50,00u 

Buildings 11,000 

Apparatus at works 10,500 

Consumers^ meters 16,000 

Total $87,500 


To this, however, should be added over $5,000 for miscella- 
neous supplies on hand, and $74,600 for street mains and services, 
to say nothing of the $65,500 of pavement over them. The above 
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values for mains and services took into full consideration tlieir 
physical condition^ obsoleteness, etc. Their value, if new, was 
stated at $105,600 (Schedule III, Vol. II, p. 542). The ditiereiice, 
of course, represents the cost of putting the mains again in good 
condition for use, and when placed in such condition, they could 
serve natural gas as well as artificial gas. This would at least 
be true of the mains, amounting to about $61,000. It is of course 
certain that if the city furnished the use of natural gas for light 
it would retail the same itself or sell or lease its distributing sys- 
tems. Moreover, as a means of equalizing the pressure of nat- 
ural gas, as a reserve in the case of a break in the siippl 3 ’ luain 
from the natural gas mills, the holders, whose present value is, lor 
artificial gas purposes, $T6,550, should not be wholly discarded. 
IVhether, however, the value of the Wheeling jalant to-day be 
taken at $358,000 as agreed upon by the experts, if the* plant is to 
continue to manufacture and distribute artificial gas, or to be worlii 
only $87,500 plus $5,000 for miscellaneous supplies if entirely shut 
down and scrapped, as claimed by one of the experts, it is certain 
that the plant has been paid for out of earnings and about $400,000 
additional in cash have been turned over to the city out of the earn- 
ings of this plant whose prices have been far below that of private 
companies. 

During the sixteen months closing with April 30, 1905, the 
plant, according to onr accountants, made a nominal profit of 
aljout 13.5 cents, and a real profit of about 2 cents, even after 
charging in an allowance not paid by the plant for insurance, 
legal services, rental of the City Hall, taxes such as a private 
company would pay, and the estimated depreciation of the plant, 
etc. It may be added that it is somewhat unfair to charge as 
an expense against the plant a depreciation of $11,445 as was 
done in reaching the above figures without considering that if 
such an amount had actually been spent in repairs and renewals 
the operating expenses would have been thereby reduced. Credit 
should also Toe given to the city in addition to the other profits 
for the gas furnished free in the street lamps during the twenty 
years preceding the construction of the city electric light plant for 
street lighting in 1891. The plant is not olfiiged to ( 3 ar]i interest 
because the cost was long ago paid for out of past earnings. 

The average length of the services from the main to the meter 
is 41.3 feet (Yol. II, p. 541). Probably not over 20 feet of this on 
the average is between the curb and the meter. This part of the 
service is put in by the consumer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents a 
foot, and probably not exceeding 20 cents. The cost at 25 cents would 
be $5. The cost of setting the meter probably would not exceed 
$2, making a total of $7. This would mean for the $4,000 services 
in Wheeling, $28,000. 

The gas sold in Wheeling during the sixteen months ending 
with May"l, 1905, was 162,515,200 feet. The difference between 
the price charged at Wheeling, 75 cents, and at Norfolk and At- 
lanta, $1, or 25 cents multiplied by these sales, would be $40,628.80. 
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In other words^ the saving to the consumer in the price of gas 
in less than one year will cover all the dilerence between the 
free services and the meter setting from the curb to the house in 
Atlanta and hTorfolk and the cost of the same at Wheeling. These 
services at Wheeling since the work started were put in and paid 
for by the consumer years ago^ and their cost is therefore an in- 
significant fraction of the saving that has been effected in the 
price of gas under municipal ownership. 

The only criticism against the quality of the gas sent out from 
the plant is that some natural gas is mixed with it^ but as only 
5;,000,000 feet of natural in a total of 218^456,000 feet or 2.3 per 
cent, was so mixed, the case is not serious. Some companies even 
pump a larger per cent, of air into their gas. Indeed, those who 
object to this slight mixture urge at the same time that all the gas 
supplied should be natural gas. 

The city made a great mistake when it allowed a private com- 
pany to introduce natural gas in 1885. The city should have 
bought the gas at the city limits and kept entire charge of its dis- 
tribution. By this mistake the city has suffered instead of profit- 
ing, as it should, from the introduction of the new gas. While 
waiting to determine the probable life and legal rights of the lat- 
ter company, the city hesitates to spend the money necessary to 
bring its artificial gas plant up to date. The city in its predica- 
ment allows the natural gas company to supply natural gas for 
illuminating as well as fuel purposes in streets where there are 
no artificial gas mains, but in other cases opposes, apparently 
without much vigor, the use of natural gas for Uluminatiag pur- 
poses. In this respect the city copies the policy of many private 
gas companies who have opposed the invasion of their territory 
by natural gas and electricity. The introduction of natural gas even 
for fuel purposes in Cleveland, in 1902, was bitterly fought by the 
artificial gas companies. The true policy would have been for 
Wheeling to have taken the natural gas directly in 1885, or to have 
exercised at a later time the option which the original franchise gave 
for city purchase of the distributing system. 

Not only does Wheeling show that even at its worst municipal 
ownership can bring large financial benefits to consumer and tax- 
payer, but it also shows that where the politics of a city are so de- 
moralized as to give full reins to the spoils system in its municipal 
works, such a city is also likely to surrender itself, body and soul, 
to the private monopolies within its boundaries. Professor Com- 
mons has shown this clearly in his report. He shows that the two 
street car systems and the private telephone, electric light and 
natural gas "companies united with the brewery interests in domi- 
nating the city council. The street car companies give leave of 
absence to their own men to do political work during the cam- 
paign, and pay ‘^^$10 or $12 on primary and election day for 
workers^ who are not otherwise in their employ. ^ * A 

large number of the motormen and conductors have secured their 
positions through the influence of councilmen, and many of them 
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were put on for the purpose of working for these eouneiiiors in 
primaries and elections. ^ * There have never been Ijiit one 
or two notorious briljcry cases in the council, and those pertained 
only to one of two casting votes needed for a franchise. Money 
is spent rather in the primaries and in the elections, although the 
coiiiicillors vrlio are willing to accept them receive street car 
passes.'^ Out of fourteen wage earners in the council, thirteen, 
according to Professor Commons, ^'are aided in their campaigns 
hy the money of the corporate combinations referred to above, and 
six of them are in the employment of the capitalists interested in 
those corporations. * These same interests, again, projected 

a eompan}^ and otlered stock in influential quarters with the ohjeet 
of securing both the gas and water properties, but tlie extreme 
public opposition prevented consideration.^' In other words, liofh 
from tlie standpoint of finance and good citizenship. Wheeling, 
wliicli comes far short of satisfactory results in ownership, makes 
a still worse botch of it when it comes to regulation. Private 
ovmorship of public service coiqmrations in Wheeling seems to be 
partly responsible for the demoralized condition of the public 
service. 

In closing this survey of municipal gas works of Philadelpliia 
and Wheeling, which are typical of a certain type of municipal 
plants, fortunately more common in the past tluui at present, ref- 
erence must be made to the fact that in the very extended study of 
municipal and private plants by the TJnited States Department of 
Lalmr in 1899, reports were secured from 33 private gas works 
and 3 municipal gas works, Eicbmoiid and Wheeling, selling over 
100,000,000 feet a VTar. One of these municipal plants was sell- 
ing for $1.00, and the other for 15 cents, while only 3 of the 23 
private plants even gave $1.00 net to ordinary consumers, and only 
7 gave that, or a trifle lower, to large consumers. Only 3 out of 
the 23 gave to the ver,y largest consumers rates at all approaching 
those given to every one for 19 years at Wheeling. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT IN THE TJNITEI) vSTATES. 

Growth of Municipal Ownership. 

Of the oil municipal and private plants tliat were started 
prior to 1899 only 08, or 11.4 per cent., were municipal, while of 
the 1,502 central lighting stations during the next seven years, 
318, or 21.2 per cent., were municipal, and of the 1,544 stations 
started during the following seven years, 1896-1902 inclusive, 
429, or 27.8 per cent., were municipal. Of the entire 3,620 under- 
takings discovered by the Census Bureau, 815, or 23.5 per cent., 
were piflflicly owned and operated. The kilowatt hour output of 
the municipal stations, however, was onh^ 7.8 per cent, of the total 
energy produced by ah the stations, and the capacity of all the 
dynamos in the municipal plants was only 9.4 per cent, of the total. 

Of all the municipal plants, 671, or 83.3 per cent., were in 
places under 5,000 population as compared with 72.8 per cent, of 

Vol. I.— 12. 
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the private plants^ while only 23 municipal stations, or 2.8 per 
cent, of the total, were in places of over 25,000, as contrasted with 
8.4 per cent, of the private plants. Such is the report of the United 
States Census Bureau for the years ending with June 30, 1902. 

In view of the great advertising of failures of municipal elec- 
tric light undertakings that is frequently seen in our newspapers, 
it is most important to observe that in 1902 the government found 
that only 13 stations that had been installed under municipal con- 
trol were at that time being operated under private ownership. 
On the other hand, of the 815 municipal stations 170 began opera- 
tion under private ownership. This means that for every electric 
light plant that had abandoned municipal ownership after trial, 
over 13 plants had gone in the opposite direction, from private to 
public management. This certainly speaks volumes as to the ten- 
dencies at work and the relative popularit}^ and supposed success 
at least of municipal as contrasted with private management. 

A list has recently been published of seventy alleged failures 
of municipal plants, the list beginning with Abington,,.Ya., and 
ending with Xenia, 0., and is a fair sample of such lists. 

In response to letters from the writer to mayors or city clerks, 
thirty-nine of these places have answered. Three of the alleged 
failures, Anderson, Ind., Bowling Green and Toledo, 0., were of 
natural gas and were due to the giving out of the supply — a diffi- 
culty which has always confronted many private companies. Three 
others, Gravesend, L. I., Fostoria, 0., and Mayfield, Cal., never did 
operate a municipal lighting plant, and twelve others of those which 
have been reported as having abandoned municipal operation 
are, in fact, still operating their lighting undertakings. These are : 
Frankfort and Mohawk, X. Y. ; Park Eidge, X. J. ; Xew Berne, 
X. C.; Middletown, Pa.; Xortheast, Pa.; Ashtabula, 0.; Mason, 
Midi. ; Monroe, Mich. ; Springfield, 111., and Herington, Ivan. 

There were other cities, also, where the cessation of city man- 
agement was no indication of the comparative merits of municipal 
and private management. For example, a plant owned by the 
suburb of East Portland, Ore., was closed because of annexation to 
the larger city of Portland; and in Xenia, 0., the private com- 
pany which bought the municipal plant went into bankruptcy 
afterwards. 

The latest governmental summary of municipal electric light 
plants is given by the Census Bureau for 1904 as Bulletin 50, 
issued in 1906, giving statistics of cities of over 30,000 population. 
In the thirty-nine cities having an estimated population of over 
100,000 in i904, only four — Chicago, Detroit, Allegheny and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio — ^liad municipal electric light plants, and these were 
confined to street lighting and public buildings. In the fortj^-five 
others having from 50,000 to 100,000 population, there were like- 
wise but three municipal plants, and only one of these, Seattle, 
Wash., appears to do any commercial lighting. The others are 
Grand Kapids and XashviUe. 
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In the next group comprising sixty-seven cities having a 
population of from 30,000 to 50,000, there were, according to the 
Census Bureau, eight municipal plants. Of this number, Holyoke 
and Taunton, Mass., Jacksonville, Pla., and Tacoma, Wash., do 
commercial lighting, and the other four, Lincoln, Nel^., Galv^ton, 
Tex., Joplin, Mo., and Springfield, 111., do not. ■ 

According to the Census Bureau, in the one hundred and 
fifty-one cities of the country of over 30,000 population there 
were in 1904 only fifteen municipal plants, and only five or six 
were doing commercial lighting. It is only when we come to tlie 
smaller cities below 30,000 that a large number of municipal un- 
dertakings are found. In the smaller cities there has probably 
been less prospect of profit for private companies, and therefore 
less opposition to municipal underlaid ngs. It may be that in the 
smaller cities public sentiment in favor of municipal ownership 
may have been more easily organized and focused upon the city 
government. In the smaller places, also, the governmeut may have 
been more fully trusted by the people and been more worthy of it 
than in most of the large cities. From wdiatever cause, however, 
the fact is clear that few of our large cities have undertaken munici- 
pal lighting and not more than one city of over 50,000 and none over 
100,000 has attempted to furnish commercial light and power. 
This has been a serious and almost fatal handicap. The president 
of one of our large private lighting companies has remarked that 
no private company would venture to undertake street lighting 
unless it had always the opportunity to do a commercial business, 
and lie did not see how a city could succeed in so doing. It is, in- 
deed, a difficult task, for a plant lighting only streets and public 
buildings loses the great economies that come from a day load aud 
from a larger use of the manufacturing plant and distribution sys- 
tem. Some of the larger cities which do their own street lighting, 
such as Detroit, have never received permission from the State 
Legislature to do commercial lighting. Chicago has only received 
that right within two years, and even now according to some legal 
authorities can only sell surplus electrical energy. The fact that 
smaller cities have usually not been so handicapped but have been 
allowed to do commercial lighting accounts, no doubt, in part for 
the large development of municipal ownership in such places. 

A reason for the unusually rapid development of municipal 
ownership in the Central W^est has been the freedom there accorded 
to the smaller places in most states to go into municipal lighting 
without being obliged to buy out existing plants at a payment 
considerably in excess of structural value, as has been and is 
still necessary in Massachusetts and Connecticut and some other 
states. 

The Central Station List and Buyers^ Manual, published by 
the McGraw Publishing Company, Hew York Git}?-, March, 1907, 
gives some particulars about 1,055 municipal electric light plants 
distributed as follows : 
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No. of 


No. of 

State. 

Plants. 

state. 

Plants. 

Maine 

8 

Tennessee 

... 27 

New Hampshire 

3 

Ohio . .t 

... 98 

Vermont 

12 

Indiana 

. . . G7 

Mas^ehiisetts 


Illinois 

... 90 

Rho# Island 


Michigan 

. ... 102 

Connecticut 

5 

Wisconsin 

.. . 44 

New York 

40 

Minnesota 

... 83 

New' Jersev 

4 

low'a 

.. . 49 

Pennsylvania 

39 

Missouri 

... 51 

Delaware 

...... G 

Kansas 

... 22 

Maryland 

6 

Nebraska 

... 16 

Virginia 

13 

North Dakota 

... 7 

West Virginia 

G 

South Dakota 

.. . 7 ' 

North Carolina 

25 

Idaho 

2 

South Carolina 

14 

l\roiut:nia , . . . . 

1 

Georgia 

42 

Colorado 

3 

Florida 

11 

Utah 

.. . G 

Alabama 

19 

Caliicrnia 

... 12 

Mississippi 

2S 

Washington 

9 

Louisiana 

14 

Oregon 

.... 9 

Texas 

9 

Oklaiioina 

, . . . 5 

Kentucky 

13 

Arkansas 

10 

Total 


1,055 



It will be observed that Michigan leads with 102 municipal plants, 
closely followed by Ohio with 98, Illinois with 90, Minnesota with 
83, Indiana with 67, Missouri with 51, Iowa with 49, Wisconsin 
with 44, Georgia with 42, etc., while Rhode Island and Montana 
have but 1 each, Idaho 2, and Maine, 'New Hampshire and Colo- 
rado have 3 each, and New Jersey 4. 

It is no part of our purpose to refer to Canadian plants except 
to call attention to the fact that the government of Ontario has 
arranged to take 100,000 horse-power from one of the ISTiagara Falls 
companies, and is arranging for an option of another of 100,000. 
It is to construct a distribution system to every towm or city within 
a reasonable distance that may desire to contract for it. Already 
prior to July 4, 1907, the city of Toronto had voted to take 15,000 
horse-power at from $14.25 to $17.75 per horse-power per year 
of 365 days of 24 hours each, and fourteen other cities in the 
province had voted to take smaller amounts from 500 horse-powmr 
to 6,000 horse-power each, at prices varying from $17.50 to $24.50 
per horse-powmr, except in one ease where it was a little higher. 
These cities propose in turn to sell this electricity for commercial 
uses to all desiring it, and at a rate scarcely half as great as is 
now being charged by private companies in those cities. It may be 
noted that a wdiolesale rate of $22.50 per horse-power per year 
for even a 10-hour, 300-day year use would be only 1 cent per 
kwh. 

The Province of Ontario has created the so-called Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, with headquarters at Toronto, which 
has already with the aid of expert engineers issued five reports map- 
ping out not only the above system for the Hiagara Falls district, 
extending from Toronto to a point opposite Detroit, but for four 
other districts- It is proposed by the government to supply these 
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districts from various water ])owers extending from ]\Ioiitreal to tlie 
district north of Lake Superior. This is the most pretentions sys- 
tem of puldic ownership of electricity in the world and is already 
well under way. 

Selection of Plants. 

The Chicago municipal undertaking was selected for study 
because it was the largest and one of the oldest municipal plants; 
Detroit and South IsTorwalk because of their reputation for good 
management. There were weighty 'reasons for studying the mimici- 
pal plant at Jacksonville, Fla. This plant, according to Mr. J. M. 
Barrs, cit}^ attorney, in a paper ])eforG the ISiational Municipal 
League in xipril, 1006, has been entirely paid for out of earnings, 
and up to a ^uar ago had turned into the city treasury $61, 927. M 
in cash since its installation in l^fay, 1895. It, moreover, like 
South hTorwalk, had the advantage of doing a eoniinercial business. 
Distance seemed to preclude any study of Jacksonville or of ])lants 
* on tlie Pacific Coast. It was finally decided to take as a fourth 
plant Allegheny, which, like Cliicauo and Detroit, is handicapp( 3 d 
Idv doing only street lighting. It was thought by some of those 
making the selection that it would he interesting to compare such 
a plant, now about fifteen years old, vrith the prices paid for -trect 
lights to a private electric lighting plant in the adjoining city of 
Pittsburg, it being generally understood that in lioth cities the 
spoils system and other ])ad political conditions had prevailed for 
years. 

Pursuing the general policy of selecting for coiipiarisoii private 
plants of somewhat similar character, at least so far as street light- 
ing is concerned, it was decided to compare the municipal with the 
private electric light plants of Chicago, and to compare, as just 
stated, Allegheny with Pittsburg, Detroit with Toledo, and South 
ISTorwalk, Conn., with Geneva, IST. Y. Dn fortunately neither Pitts- 
bui'g nor Geneva encouraged the investigation. The aid of the 
accountants of the Commission, Marwick & Mitchell, was secured, 
however, to study the Chicago plants vsince the beginning of niiinici- 
pal electric li. eh ting in 1S87. 

Tlie accounts in Detroit are so well kept that the sub-committee 
has ])oen aide to make comparisons there not only wdth Toledo, hut 
with Cleveland and Bufi’alo, situated in the same lake region, and 
some comparisons have also been made between the cost of street 
lighting to the community in Alleglieny and Pittsburg. 

Sotitli Norwalk. 

The flourishing city of South Xorwalk, Conn., with a popula- 
tion of 6,591 in'1900, has in its municipal electric light undertaking 
one of the most successful plants, either public or private, that have 
been investigated in this country or Europe. Our expert, Profes>sor 
Gray, reports that ^^The citizens seemed to take an enthusiastic 
and, indeed, admiring interest in the plant. In fact, the plant 
seems to be the one thing in South XorwMk in' which the citizens 
take more pride and interest than in anything else in the city^^ 
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(Volxiine II^ p. 675). This is the more interesting because, ac- 
cording to the same expert, ^Hhere seems to have been a general 
dissatisfaction with the service supplied by the company” before 
municipal ownership began, in 1892-3. Professor Gray also writes : 

“Altliougli the present superintendent, Mr. A. E. Winchester, w^as 
originally chief promoter of the plant, the constructing engineer, and 
for nearly ten years one of the Commissioners — resigning July 1, 
1902, and from four years previous to that date up to the present 
time superintendent of the plant — and although he takes a very 
active part in Republican politics and always has done so, I have not 
been able to find that political considerations have at any time had any 
influence in the promotion, disciplining or dismissing of any member of 
the force or with the operation of the plant. It ought also to be said 
that a large part of the success of the plant and of the enthusiasm with 
which it is regarded by the public are due to the personal activity and 
character of Mr. Winchester. His character in connection with the 
plant and his dominating influence over its fortunes are unique, so far 
as my observation goes. I understand that Mr. Winchester, in the early 
days, served the city in connection with the establishment and manage- 
ment of the electric plant without any salary at all, and in recent years 
has served as superintendent for a smaller compensation than he could 
command elsewhere. I believe also that every extension and enlarge- 
ment of the works recommended by him have been speedily authorized 
by the city, and that in no case has the expense of the work exceeded 
his estimate as presented to the city meeting. In fact, he has also come 
well within every special appropriation made for investment, except 
one for $5,000 for meters, in which the original estimate was not ex- 
ceeded ” (Schedule I, Yol. II, pp. 667-8). 

A similar tribute was unanimously given by a committee of 
five members of the city council that reported in September, 1902, 
with respect to the conditions of the plant. That committee had 
the expert assistance of Professor George F. Sever, of the Elec- 
trical Engineering Department of Columbia University. 

The South Norwalk Electric Light Plant, like the Cleveland 
Water Works, represents the successful effort to introduce the idea 
of concentration and full responsibility, in the head of the depart- 
ment, which has been such a conspicuous cause of success in munici- 
pal work in Great Britain, and which should be thoroughly under- 
stood by those who think that the only way out of the spoils sys- 
tem in America is through a civil service commission. Some 
features of the latter, are excellent, but need to be supplemented 
by a realization of the necessity of full responsibility and power in 
an enthusiastic and expert head of a department if business efficiency 
and high morale are to be expected among the employees. 

The rates charged at South Norwalk, of course, cannot be as 
low as in a large city, or where fuel is cheaper. Coal costs -$3.1S 
per ton of 2,000 pounds, and fuel oil for a new Diesel engine costs 
3.25 cents per gallon. In spite of these handicaps, the rates are 
lower than are charged by many of onr large private plants for a 
similar class of nsers, although lower rates than those in South 
Norwalk are often granted by private companies to those who use 
much more electricity than any consumer in this city of perhaps 
8,000 population to-day. The following table gives the net rates 
which are charged in eases of prompt payment, that is, after the 
10 per cent, discount is allowed for bills paid within ten days : 
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MONTHLY NET RATES. 


Lighting and Power Up to 1-5 Horse Power. 

Net ClicirgPj 


Kilowatt Hours Used. 

First 100 kilowatt hours 

Hext 200 kilowatt hours 

Over 300 kilowatt hours 

If over 1,000 kilo^vatt honrs the rate on the 

entire hill is 

Power Over 1-5 Horse Power. 

First 200 kilowatt honrs 

Hext 400 kilowntt Iionrs 

Over 600 kilowatt honrs 


Per Kilo- 
watt Hours. 
9c 

1.2e 

5.4c 

5.4e 

4 . oe 
3 . 6c 
2.7c 


If a manufacturer shonkl use 3,000 kilowatt honrs per month 
he would pa}" according to the above scliedule at the rate of only 
2.94 cents per kilowatt hour. The minimum hill for mercantile 
buildings for power and light is $1.11 a month, less 10 per 
cent, for prompt payment, and for private houses, 55 cents, less 
the same 10 per cent. The city pays the plant in cash, as all cities 
should, for the public lighting. This is $60 per lamp per year for 
109 arcs (5 amperes) of nominally 1,200 candle powTr and burning 
2,883 honrs. The honrs vary each year with the number of dark 
nights, but were 2,808 in 1904, 2,883 in 1905, and 3,287 in 1906. 
The electrical energy developed at the station is equivalent to 83.5 
kilowatt hours per year per capita of the population given in 1900, 
and probably nearly 70 kilowatt honrs of the present population. 
Despite these low charges the plant is appraised by our experts at 
$87,242.45, or $830.19 more than the liabilities. Since the city only 
began to do commercial lighting in 1898-9, and has charged very 
low prices, its complete meeting of depreciation as well as interest 
charges is significant. The earnings of the plant, January 1, 1906- 
Jnne 30, 1907, or since the period covered by our experts, have de- 
creased the liabilities $17,000 and increased the nominal assets 
$3,400. 

The accountants have reported that in addition to the operating 
expenses charged against the plant, there should be included $350 
for water used, $968.50 for such taxes as a private company would 
pay, $130 for miscellaneous expenses, and $7,000 for estimated de- 
preciation. Seven and one-half per cent, yearly depreciation charged 
on the yearly declining values after adding in the construction of 
each year is sufficient, however, to reduce the investment to its 
appraised value, but such a per cent, would require only about 
$5,000 depreciation charge instead of $7,000. All of the deprecia- 
tion has been met out of the earnings, which were slight until com- 
mercial service wms undertaken in 1888-9. 

The plant is not allowed to sell electricity outside of the city 
limits. A private company has the exclusive rights save in the city 
itself. This is a restriction in our present law^s in case of most of 
the municipal plants examined. 
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At South N'orwalk, although every street is not wired, yet every 
applicant for electricity has been supplied. For a while the city sold 
electrical supplies, but finally decided it would be wiser to encour- 
age the development of private enterprise in that direction, which 
it has lately done. 

The plant was closed for half an hour in 1900 on account of a 
tornado, but the privately owned street raihvays were stopped for 
twenty-four hours, and in the neighboring city of l^orwalk the 
electric light was also shut of! for twenty-four hours, according to 
Mr. Winchester. 

'Not only does the city of South FTorwalk have its own police- 
men and inspectors examining its lights up to 9 o’clock at night, 
but whenever any policeman reports trouble later in the night, an 
effort is made to remedy the same. Very much in contrast with the 
tendency of some private companies to froTO upon complaints, the 
electric light plant has taken the novel step of issuing outage postal 
cards to citizens, and encourages them to use these cards in notices 
to the plant of any street lights that are found to be out. 

It has been charged that South Norwalk has arc lamps pro- 
ducing a blue color and less light than the ordinary arc. This is 
denied by Winchester, who says that the Narragansctt lamp is used. 

The site of the plant is criticised, but with the use of oil for 
fuel, it does not pay to move. 

Some have claimed that the 300 horse-power steam engine 
uses 60 pounds of steam per kilowatt hour, or double that of a mod- 
ern efficient steam engine, but Winchester says only 30 poimds are 
used at the maximum. • 

The municipal plants, with the exception of South Norwalk, 
having no commercial lighting and power service, have not had 
occasion to make many scientific tests and experiments, but at South 
Norwalk the Stevens Institute students made special tests and 
studies in 1905. 

It has been suggested that the voltage of this plant, which is 
that in common use in England, is not fitted for the recently in- 
vented lamps which require less current per unit of liglit than the 
old stylo lamps, but the superintendent of the South Norwalk ^^lant, 
who at the same time is a member of this eonimittee, and an expert 
empio 3 '^ed by it, reports that he has quite different information from 
the manufacturers of these new lamps, and he expects to use the new 
lamps within a reasonable time.” 

Tlie net profit before pa^diig interest, but after allowing the 
large depreciation charges of $7,000 suggested by i\Ir. Stebbins, one 
of oiir experts, was $6,725.96 in 1905, out of which it had to pay 
$2,991.67 of interest charges. This left a net surplus of $3,734.29^ 
This was over 6 per cent, on the net bonds and nofes outstanding at 
the end of the year. The plant had been all paid for out of these 
bonds and notes and out of earnings. 

The receipts in 1906, according to ihe aniinal re])OTt of the 
department issued since our examination, increased 13 per cent, 
over the receipts of 1905, while operating costs and interest in- 
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creased only 5 per cent., and tlie business during the current year, 
1907, is growing with even greater rapidity. 

Detroit. 

ISText to South JSTorwalk the most successful iminicipal eleelric 
lighting plant examined has been that of Detroit. If it had been 
allowed to do a commercial business, its success would have been 
even greater tiiaii has been possible with only the lighting of streets 
and public buildings. The accountants and engineers s])eak well 
of the plant. Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell & Company wwite of the 
system of accounting: ^bStated gxnierally, the system is coinpi-e- 
hensive and is satisfactory in detail, a storeroom account Ixnng k(‘pt 
and the distri])iiiion of expenses made under suitalde headings.” 
(Schedule Q. I 17.) Professor Cray finds the sentiment 
"^Igenerally favorahlc^'^ to the continuance of municipal ownership. 
(Schedule J, Yol. II, p. 673.) 

IVhen tlie city of Detroit decided to construct its nmnicipal 
plant in 1893, the only proposition made to the cit_Y in ])lnee of a 
inunieipal plant was to accept the olfor of the privale eoni|)a]iy, 
which was $124.10 a year per arc light for three years, or $102.20 
a year for ten years. 

Tlie Tenth Annual Eeport of the Detroit Lighting C7)mmission 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, gave a casli cost of operation of 
$121,380.41, or $3'4.99 per arc light. To this the Conunisslon added 
taxes that a private company would pay of $8.70.5 or $2.51 per arc- 
light, and depreciation of $42,818.72, or $12.39 per arc, making a 
total cost aside from interest of $172,904.13. This amount annually 
api'jortioned to incandescent liglit and motor service in such por- 
tion as was represented In- the kilowatt hours of electrical energy 
sent out for that purpose, left for arc lighting a cost aside from in- 
terest of $49.84. Our accountants held that the true cost of the 
al)Ove items, which included everything Init interest, was $182,- 
300.39, or only $9,396.26 more than the claim of the city. This is 
bnt 5.43 per cent, in excess of the re]>ort of the Commission, and 
would bring up the cost of are lights, aside from interest, from 
$ 19.8-1 to $52.25. Four per cent, on the appraised value of the plant, 
$80I,0i';-l-.r)!b is $32,162.58. This interest charge divided lietween 
t]n‘ arc and incandescent liglitimr, in proportion to output, will 
ineau an interest charge per arc light of $9.28. This added to the 
$52.55 above makes $62.83 as a total cost per arc light on the ]>asis 
of tlw claims of the accountants. Imt this seems to the writer much 
too high in the allowance for depreciation. 

Our engineers agreed upon the percentage to he allowed for 
depreciation, hut one of them, Islr. Steh])ins, who vrrote the letter 
on wliich the accountants made up their re]iort, was mistaken in 
supposing that Ifr. Phelps, the other expert, agreed with him in 
holding that this agreed upon percentage should ])e applied to the 
original cost of the ])lant. Mr. Phelps had intended that the per- 
centage should be applied to the existing structural value, which 
wo'^ only 634 ]jcr cent, of the original cost, and would have made 
the depreciation $38,100 instead of $60,000. 
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A better way, liowever, of solving the question is to take the 
ten years^ experience of the plant np to the time of its appraisal, 
June 30, 1905, and find what percentage it is necessary to write 
ofi annually from the yearly declining values in order to reach the 
present appraised value of $804,064.59, which represents the plant 
and other assets according to the joint report of Messrs. Phelps and 
Stebbins. The writer has discovered by computation that 24 per 
cent, taken otf from the original cost of $630,141.72 prior to June, 
1896, and 5 per cent, yearly thereafter from the declining values 
and the annual new construction, would reduce the value June 30, 
1905, to $799,520.79, or about $4,600 less than the net assets. This 
assumes no increase in the value of the land, although some increase 
has probably occurred. This 5 per cent, depreciation charge is 
therefore established on the firm basis of ten years^ experience of 
this particular plant, as its rate of depreciation. Other plants built 
when prices were higher than in 1894-5, or with poorer judgment, 
may have depreciated more. The rate of depreciation at present is 
not considered by engineers in general to be greater than five or ten 
years ago. Power stations with turbines or large reciprocating en- 
gines and with closed alternating current arc lights have reached a 
point of efficiency where the annual depreciation is not likely to ex- 
ceed the average of the past ten years. In fact, the depreciation, 
except in lamps, is likely to be less. 

Applying this 5 per cent, rate, the depreciation for 1904-5 
becomes $37,263, or almost the same as Mr. Phelps^ estimate, instead 
of the $60,000 that had been assumed in the accountants^ report 
on a misunderstanding, as above mentioned. This $22,737 excess 
of depreciation would, if taken off from the accountants^ estimate 
as above given, of $182,300.39, reduce the expenses for operation, 
including depreciation, taxes, water and other omitted items, to 
$159,563.39, or $13,340.74 less than allowed in the official report of 
the Commission. The difference is chiefly due to the fact that the 
Commission did not deduct from the expenses, net receipts from 
rentals of poles and conduits, sale of old material, inspection work 
for the city and other work for other city departments, and allowed 
$5,555 too much that year for depreciation. This reduction in the 
assumed depreciation just mentioned of $22,737, would mean a re- 
duction per arc of $6.55, if apportioned between arc and incan- 
descent lighting in the proportion of the relative output. The 
accountants^ report of operating expenses, therefore, of $52.55 
would fall to $46, and their estimate of $62.83 as operation and 
interest charges, would fall to $55.28 per arc and 3.71e. per kwh. 
of station output for incandescent service. 

The Eleventh Annual Eeport of the department for the year 
ending June 30, 1906, shows a further decrease of $4.95 below the 
costs of the previous year, so that the lights in Detroit are evidently 
now costing only about $50, with interest on the present structural 
value of the plant, and with full depreciation charges and allowance 
for lost taxes and other omitted items. 
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Comparison With Private Ownership. 

It remains to compare the costs of construction and operation 
of the eleven years since the plant started with what the city would 
have had to pay for similar service from private companies some- 
what in the way which our accountants worked it out in Chicago. 
Unfortunately^ funds were not available to secure a similar study in 
Detroit and Allegheny, as was made at Chicago, but the writer has 
been able to do this in what follows. The accountants found the 
Detroit books in such good shape that there was nothing in their 
annual reports, it will be noted, which has been called in question, 
and the total operating and depreciation charges for 190 ^ as re- 
ported by the accountants, are even less than is given in the annual 
reports of the city, provided the annual depreciation charge be taken 
at 0 per cent, as the ten years^ history of the plant prior to June, 
1905, has shown should be done. 

Up to June 30, 1906, Detroit had spent in construction and 
renewals $1,192,508.98, and in operation $1,196,607.22, and esti- 
mated its loss in taxes through public ownership as $86,385.19, or 
a total of $2,475,501.38. This is really too high, for the depart- 
ment has not credited itself with about $50,000 of net receipts 
from the sale of old material, work done for other departments, 
rental of poles and conduits, etc. The yearly compounding at 4 
per cent., however, of the amounts entering into the above 
$2,475,501.38 results in a total maximum cost June 30, 1906, of 
$3,163,975.01. The Detroit plant and other assets connected there- 
with were appraised in June, 1905, at $804,064.49, and would be 
worth about $830,718.51 a year later after deducting 5 per cent, 
for depreciation and adding the construction of that year. De- 
ducting this, the lighting of Detroit and the furnishing of incan- 
descent lights for public buildings, etc., has cost approximately at 
compound interest, $2,333,155.19. A possible error of 5 per cent, 
in either direction would not be vital to the present discussion, but 
it is believed that the figures given above are substantially correct. 

Over and against this must be placed the value of the arc and 
incandescent lights and motor service supplied by the plant since 
its start. The annual reports of the plants show the average num- 
ber of arc lights in use each jmar ^nd the total number of kilowatt 
hours of energy sent out from the station for incandescent lights 
and motor service. 

Four comparisons have been instituted with respect to the 
value of the arc light service : 

(1) The value on the basis of a ten-year bid made by the 
Detroit private compan}^ for $102.20 per arc light. This bid, if 
accepted, would have had seven more years to run when the munici- 
pal plant started. After that the prices prevailing in Cleveland 
have been taken. 

(2) A second method was to take the Toledo prices per arc 
from the beginning of the municipal plant in Detroit. 

(3) The Cleveland prices were then used for comparison. 

(4) Finally, the Buffalo prices. 
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The following, table gives the number of arc lights in use in 
Detroit and the prices used each year in the various comparisons 
just mentioned : — 


COMPAEATIVE PeIOES OF ArG LiGHTS. 


Year. 


DetroiP 




(June SOtli 

Number 

and 




to 

of 

Cleveland^ 




June Both.) 

arcs. 

prices. 

Toledo. 

Cleveland^ 

Buffalo. 

$117.75 

1895-6 .. 

1298 

$102.20 

$90.00 

■ $91.00 

1896-7 .. 

1564 

102.20 

90.00 

94.80 

100.00 

1897-8 .. 

1744 

102.20 

90.00 

94.02 

100.00 

1898-9 .. 

1868 

102.20 

90.00 

90.42 

100.00 

1899-1900 

1963 

102.20 

86.50 

87.60 

100.00 

1900-1 .. 

2035 

102.20 

83.00 

85.26 

75.00 

1901-2 .. 

2133 

102.20 

83.00 

82.92 

75.00 

1902-3 .. 

2386 

78.96 

83.00 

78.96 

75.00 

1903-4 .. 

2497 

75.00 

83.00 

75.00 

75.00 

1904-5 .. 

2818 

74.28 

64.00 

74.28 

75.00 

1905-6 .. 

3080 

71.64 

45.00 

71.64 

75.00 


ISTot only, however, did the city of Detroit supply current for 
are lighting, but incandescent lighting and’ a little motor service 
for many public buildings. At first this service was metered at the 
buildings, as well as at the station, and the loss in transmission was 
found to be ^3^ per cent. During the last few years the meter 
service has not been extended, so that it is impossible to determine 
precisely the amount of loss. Owing, however, to the change in the 
character of current and the necessity of transformers, the loss has 
been computed by the writer at 40 per cent, during the last six 
3 'ears, and 25 per cent, during the previous five years. The man- 
agers of the plant insist that the average loss has not exceeded 30 
per cent. Mr. Dow, while agreeing to the loss of only 234 per 
cent, during the earlier history of the undertaking, holds that the 
present losses are fully 50 per cent. Probably the percentage 
taken by the writer, somewhat indeterminate between these two, is 
not far out of the way. It may be observed in passing that the 
lighting commissioners have been criticised for not metering all the 
public buildings, but state that since tliey are not paid for this 
service they would gain nothing directly by the expense of insula- 
tion and maintaining meters save to determine the amount of trans- 
mission losses. 

It next becomes important to place the value ])er kilowatt on 
the units of electricity delivered at the incandescent lamp or motor. 
jSTine cents has been ’’taken for the first five years and seven cents 
thereafter. Among the reasons for this are the follovdng: In 

^ Beginning with 1902-3 the prices are those charged in Cleveland 
because there are no Detroit prices that can be used as a guide. 

-The Cleveland contracts are for calendar years, but the figures 
used in the table in order to correspond with the Detroit fiscal year are 
always an average of two years. 
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1894: the city was offered current at a net cost of 10c. per kilowatt, 
but the piiljlic schools vrere paying 13c. as late as 190^3, and the 
county buildings in 1900 were pacing 9e., but that year were offered 
an <Se. rate. 

Tlie manager of the private plant writes that at no time 
during the last tvrelve years would a supply of current in a piil.die 
building in Detroit have cost more than 10c. per kilowatt.^^ hie 
adds that special rates during the larger portion of the time could 
have ])eeii made for 8c., and under some circumstances, for 5c. or 
6e. Tile county ])iiiidings and jail were paying 9c., however, until 
tlie city plant began to supply June 21, 1901, at 33.c., and even in 
190o four schools and one engine house, according to tlie officials 
of the municipal nnderiaking, were paying 8c. It ivould therefore 
appear that 9c. for the first half of the ])eriod and 7e. thereafter 
was a conservative estijuate. 

The following table gives the approviinate value of the light 
furnished in Detroit on the ])asis of what private eoinpanics would 
have charged in Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Bnlialo. Cor- 
respondence witli city officials in the latter -three cities indicates 
that the prices just mentioned for incandescent light in Detroit 
were paid in Ihjledo and Buffalo on the average hy tlie various 
]fiihlic liuildings wbicli took their i]icande' 0 -v.‘Tit liglit from the 
large private plant of each respective ciiy, while Iffgher ijrices were 
paid in Cleveland. 

Detroit Muxicipal Electric Light. 

Basis of arc Incandescent 

liglit prices. Arc lights. lighting. Total. 

On Detroit 10-yr. bid for 
first 7 yrs. and Cleve- 
land prices thereafter. . $2,533,746.69 $396,175.32 $2,929,922.01 
On Cleveland prices for 

entire period 2,320,948.35 396,175,32 2,717,123.07 

On Toledo prices 2,209,866.99 396,175.32 2,606,042.31 

On Buffalo prices 2,409,23 7.19 396,175.32 2,805,392.51 

We will now compare the above estimates of the present value 
of the lighting furnished, compounded at 4 per cent., with the cost 
of the service compounded in a similar way, less the present value 
of the plant, or $2,333,155.19, as above given. From this it ap- 
pears that on the liasis of Detroit prices the city has gained the 
difference between the latter figure and $2,929,922.01, or $596,- 
766.82. Lest this he criticised as putting too niiieli stress upon the 
hid of a private company for the first seven years of municipal oper- 
ation, the comparison with Cleveland, nearer the coal fields and 
possessed, therefore, of cheaper fuel, sho^vs a profit of $383,968.48 
at the Detroit prices for incandescent lighting. The public biiild.- 
ings of Cleveland, even in 1905, however, were paying from 7.8c. 
to 12c. per kwh., therefore at least 15 per cent, should be added to 
Cleveland figures for such service, or $59,426.30, making a total 
saving to Detroit on that ha.sis of $443,394.78. 
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As compared with Toledo, the profit in municipal ownership 
in Detroit on the above basis would be $272,882.81, and in Bnfi'alo, 
$472,233.32. From all these estimates of profit about $100,000 
should be deducted to represent the loss in taxes which Detroit has 
experienced through public ownership. This would make the bal- 
ance of profit about $500,000 as compared with Detroit prices, 
$340,000 as compared with Cleveland, and $170,000 as compared 
with Toledo, and $370,000 as compared with Buffalo. 

Another advantage which Detroit has secured from her munici- 
pal plant has been a great improvement in the service. Mr. Dow, 
of the Detroit private plant, thus expressed it in a paper before the 
ISTational Electric Light Association in 1898 : The public w’as 

determined to have much cheaper lighting, yet when bids were 
asked for they were almost as far above a possible figure as the costs 
published by the theorists were below it. The only hope for the 
contractors was to secure the support of the more conservative ele- 
ments by offering good light at a minimum rate. On their failure 
to do this, and do it quickly and gracefully, mimicipal ownership 
was as certain as the coming of suniiner.^^ 

The outages, i, e., the number of hours that the lamps were out, 
were only one-twentieth as great during the first year of municipal 
ownership as during the latter years of private OTOership, and the 
same low figure of outages has continued until the present time, 
although much larger than usual in 1905-6 owing to difficulties 
connected with the installation of a new turbine generator. 

The only criticism of the plant, and that not clearly proven, 
has been that it was unduly conservative in replacing its open arcs 
and small generating units wdth enclosed arcs and larger generat- 
ing units. Much progress, however, has in fact been made in this 
direction, and more is being made during the present year. In 
June, 1907, the open arc lamps were only 811, or one-fourth of the 
total of 3,601. To supply current for these 804 direct current arcs 
the plant has engine and dynamo capacity of 600 kwh., or 50 
per cent, reserve, and to meet the incandescent demand of 400 
kwh. and the alternating current arc demand of 1,385 kwh., the 
plant has 3,375 kwh. capacity, and is installing another large boiler. 

Since the plant was started April 1, 1895, Detroit has had more 
are lights in proportion to its population than many other cities. 
It possesses ten arc lights per thousand of population ; Buffalo and 
Toledo have from eight to nine, and Cleveland less than four arc 
lights per thousand population. Reports were received by the 
writer from 26 of the largest cities of the country in August, 
1907, and in the list of the six cities having over 10 arc lights per 
thousand population were included South IsTorwalk, Detroit and 
Allegheny. 

A few have criticized the plant for reducing the amperes 
going to the lamps from 6.8 to 6.2, or about 9 per cent., on the 
enclosed arcs, and from 9.6 to 9.2, or about 4 per cent, on the open 
arcs, after 9 :30 P. M. 
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The municipal plant has an excellent dock and gives its use 
free to the city. The dock, the only free one in the city, is in a 
central location, and is largely patronized. 

Chicago. 

The Chicago and Allegheny municipal lighting plants do not 
show as low operating expenses, the difference in the cost of coal 
being considered, as does Detroit, ^Tt these plants are a remarkable 
confirmation of the wisdom of municipal ownership. They show 
that even in cities where political conditions are not of the best, 
and where good engineering is not fully observed in the construc- 
tion of the plants, nevertheless municipal management may ]:)e 
justified. .The reason is that cities that cannot construct and oj^erate 
their own municipal undertakings to the best advantage are also 
likely to be so weak and inefficient in their dealings with powerful 
private monopolies in their streets as to have far less success in tlie 
regulation of the latter than in the management of the former. 

Municipal ownership of electric light in Chicago started as 
it did in the case of water in that city and of many other municipal 
undertakings elsewhere because of dissatisfaction with private own- 
ership. The critics of municipal plants, when they detect faults in 
public management, must bear in mind that the private management 
which preceded it and led to public ownership was often worse 
than what has followed. We are told in the report of our expert, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. Walter L. Fisher (Yolmiie II, 
p. 666), that ^The refusal of the p)^h'ate companies to take im- 
mediate steps to buiy all their wires and the need of better illu- 
mination for the river were the causes that led to the establish- 
ment of the municipal plant” in 1887. In other words, the munici- 
pal plant was started because the private companies were not 
progressive enough to bur}^ their wires and thus render the fighting 
of &es easier. 

Another shock now comes to those who hold that private 
ownership stimulates progress. AYe are told by ttie expert Just 
quoted that the opposition to the development of the municipal 
plant after 1887 was ^^strong on the part of the ])rivate lighting 
contractors, who did not want to see the gas and oil lamps super- 
seded” (Amluine IT, p. 668). This would indicate that restric- 
tions upon electrical development cannot always be laid to the door 
of municipal ownership. 

The opposition of private ovmership rendering it difficult to 
secure adequate financial appropriations is a fertile cause of 
trouble to many municipal undertakings. Let us quote from our 
expert on this point a little further. Speaking of the history of 
the plant for the few years following the beginning of municipal 
ownership imder Mr, Barrett, cit^^ electrician, in 1887, it is stated: 

“The machinery of the plant still consisted of small units, and, 
therefore, was not economical in management. Hr. Barrett, however, 
was not to blame. The appropriations under which he worked were not 
large enough to enable him to install large units. In fact, it might be 
said in general that the municipal electric lighting system has never 
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liaci money enough to be economical. It has been obliged to content 
itself with spending small sums on equipment when it was only by the 
expenditure of large sums that economical arrangements could be made. 
The difference between a private system backed up at its inception by 
large capital and this amateur municipal enterprise, handicapped by 
selfish opposition and by small funds, is extremely marked. Add to 
this the low salaries paid by the city and the sloppy methods of account- 
ing, which even now are prevalent in the City Hall, and it is quite clear 
that apologists for the municipal lighting system will have several things 
to explain ” (Schedule I, Vol. II, pp. GCS-9). 

While poor methods of accountings howeveib have been a seri- 
ous handicap to municipal ownership in Americas the weakness has 
been by no means confined to municipal plants. In confirmation 
of this reference may be made to the annual address as president 
of the American Gas Light Association in 1809 of Alex. G. 
HumphreySs now head of Stevens Institute. His addresSs reported 
in full in the Progressive Age (Nov. L 181)9)s contained these 
remarkable words : ‘^I am sorry to say that too often in my profes- 
sional capacity I have discovered a startling condition in regard 
to gas companies^ accounts, and so much has this matter been u|)on 
my mind in the last five years that I feel I should be distinctly at 
fault if I did not avail myself of this extraordinary occasion to give 
expression to a definite word of warning.'’^ 

The municipal plant supplied 6,706 arc lamps on December 
31, 1905, from its four generating stations. These lamps burn an 
average of 4,015 hours a year. (Schedule III, Q. H 66.) In 
1905 this plant provided current for 23,058,267 lamp hours. This 
probably required an output of over 11,000,000 K. W. H., which 
was exceeded by only six municipal and four private undertakings 
in all Great Britain during the same year, even including those 
supplying power for general and for street railway uses. 

The handicap, however, upon the Chicago plants through 
their legal inability to furnish commercial lighting, and thus secure 
a day load and a larger use of their manufacturing plant and ex- 
tensive distribution system, prevents any fair comparison of Chi- 
cago with any municipal plant abroad or with any private under- 
taking in any country. The Illinois Legislature, by Act of May 
18, 1905, has empowered the city to sell its surplus current hence- 
forth for commercial use (Volume II, pp. 688-9), and the city lias 
arranged for a large amount of power from the drainage canal at 
the low rate of $15 per j^^ear per horse-power for 11 hours a day 
(Schedule III, Q. H 131) . The probability of making this arrange- 
ment has been an important reason for postponement of the sub- 
stitution of larger and more economical units in the power stations, 
and of modern enclosed arc lamps for the 4,000 open arc lamps still 
in use. The securing of power from the drainage canal will greatly 
affect the plans for bringing up to date the more backward of the 
present stations. From the new H. N. May generating station 
1,563 enclosed alternating lights were operated in 1906 at a cost of 
only $35.49, or $15.47 less Sian the average operating cost of the 
entire 6,692 lights. This is exclusive of depreciation, taxes and a 
few minor items. 
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The spoils sj^stem lias beeii singularly kept out of the Chicago 
plant, as is ivell brought out in Schedule I. "Wotli this condition, 
but with the serious handicaps already referred to, the question 
has been raised whether the municipal umlertakiug could stand 
comparison ivith the up-to-date and enormous private lighting 
company’ of Chicago in the cost of street lighting. Fortunately 
such a comparison is |)ossiblG, because it lias boon made for our 
Coinmission hj i\[essrs. Marwick, Miteliell & Co. During every year 
of municipal management since 1880, the city has rented arc 
iiglits from tiie private coiiqianies on streets where its own -wires 
]iad not been laid. Since 1804 the city has tlins rented from 480 
to 6S0 lamps a year. 

From the tv;o reports of our accountants, j\[essrs. ]\Iarwiek, 
Iditcliell & Co., tlio one for 1005, and the other the special report 
on the history of the plant, and from data directly obtained by the 
writer from the annual reports of the department, and from corre- 
spondence with the former eliief, Edward B. Ellicott, and the 
present chief, William Carroll, the following facts appear: — 

In the year 1005 the accountants report the troe operating cost 
as $491,006.52, or $85.40 ]ier arc, and $04.60 if interest he included 
on the structural value of the plant, but in making up this report, 
they incluflecl a theoretical r*bar:re of $1 Of), 000 for depreciation, and 
$59,640 estimated value of tlie water used. Subsef|uently, however, 
I\rr. John Ericson, City Engineer, of Chicago, and ]\Er. William 
Carroll, head of the lighting department, carefullv measured the 
water used during a portion of November, 1906, and from that dis- 
covered that the actual water used was approximately 556,188,000 
gallons, or only about 40 per cent, of the 1,400,000,000 gallons that 
had been assumed. This at the rate then charged to large consumers 
would have been worth to the Water Department $25,887.12 instead 
of $59,640. Its cost to the Water Denartment veas only $2.29 per 
1,000,000 gallons, or $12,736.71. This included depreciation, but 
not interest. Since the Water Dopartnumt, however, bad paid for 
itself out of earnings, and bad no interest, it is perhaps legitimate 
to exclude it. 

An exhaustive study of ilie liistorv of the Chicago pda-nt by 
our accountants fiirtlier develop^^d the fact tliat the depreciation 
necessary to write off on the declining values from year to year to 
reach the present value, anpraised by our engineeiang experts, "was 
7.39 per cent. This would mean a depreciation allowance for 1905 
of $75,374.87 instead of the 8100,000 arluirarily a^siinmd in the 
previous computation by the accountants and engineer?. The total, 
then, of allowance for water and depreciation, should be $101,261.99 
on the basis of the city rates for water, or $88,111.58 on the basis 
of the cost of the water. The former iigure would reduce the oper- 
ating cost per are $10.17, and the latter figure would reduce it by 
$12.46. 

Furthermore, the city of Chicago, in common with most other 
cities, has never carried any lire iiimnmco, bur ha? maintained the 
plant, including any damages that insurance would cover, out of 

Yel. T.— IT 
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operating expenses,. wliieK have been taken into account by Mar- 
wick & Mitchell. E’everllieless, the latter compute an insurance of 
14:^4:81 or TSc. per are in 1905. If this item also be deducted^ the 
total net operating costs would be $74.56, if water be computed at 
the price charged to large consumers, or $72.25 if the water be 
computed at its cost to tlie department. These figures with the 
addition of interest would become $83.67 and $81.36, respeetiyely, 
as compared with the $103 paid by the city for the lights that it 
rented from private companies that year. 

Furthermore, one-third of the lamps belonging to the city 
jilants were in the district where all wires are buried, and as will be 
shown later, there is good reason for believing that in that dis- 
trict the private companies would have charged iinich more than 
$103 for the lights. 

COIvX? ARISON WITH PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 

The special report of our accountants sliows tliat the total 
cost of coaslrueiion and of operation, including depreciation, was 
$5,551,061.44. The addition of 4 per cent, compound interest on 
the above costs from 3 'ear to year on the assumption that the money 
was obtained from loans would bring up the total cost to $7,585,- 
1^69.96. As a result of this expenditure, the city has not only had 
its lights since 1887, but it has a plant to-day whose appraised value 
at the close of 1905 was $1,315,707.18. To reach this figure, it 
was necessary to write off during the life of the plant $941,610.65 
included in the above cost of construction and operation. This 
leaves the cost of the lights, $6,269,362.78, aside from the above 
$1,315,707.18 for plant. This includes allowance for taxes which 
it was assumed that a private company would i^ay, expenses borne 
by other city departments, and two items which arc of a very ques- 
tionable character, one of which was $45,461 for insurance. Ho 
such insurance was paid by the department, and any expenses in- 
curred by explosion or fire were paid out of operating expenses. 
There is, therefore, good leason for ignoring this item. 

The other doubtful item wus tlie charge for water of $213,81 8.40. 
This would be reduced to $180,075.68 if the accountants had taken 
the estimate of the city as to the quantity of water used in 1905, as 
they did for the previous 3 ^ears. xApparenfcly their only reason for 
not taking the eityts estimate for 1905, based upon the measure- 
ments of the water used, was that before they had heard of the 
city’s investigations they had made up their report for 1905 on the 
basis of the estimates of the engineers. If the city’s estimates of 
the quantity of water used be taken at the cost of pumpage and 
delivery, including taxes and depreciation, but not interest, the 
charge for water would have been reduced to $79,576.57 for the 
entire period since 1887. On the basis, then, of the price charged 
for water and the city’s estimate of the amount used, the total cost 
to the city of operation from 1887 to 1905, inclusive, with interest 
and depreciation charges added, would be $6,225,620.06 ; or, on basis 
of the cost of "water to the water department, $6,125,120.95. If 
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tlie allowance for fire insurance be omitted^ since it was not paid 
by the department, the net cost, even allowing for taxes, was only 
$6,180,159.06 with wmter at the price charged private consumers, 
or $6,079,659.95 if the water be reckoned at its cost to the water 
department. 

Against tliis cost must be placed wdiat it -would have cost the 
department if its lights had been rented at the price charged by 
t!ic large private companies in the city for the several hundred iighte 
which they anmially did rent to the city. It may he held by some 
that if the companies could have secured the contract for all the 
lights they would have charged less per light. On the other hand, it 
may be held witli equal, or even greater, plausibility that had 
it not been for the eompetition of tlie city plant the charge for 
street lighting would have Ijceu e^'cn greater than it was. Where 
ilm private com])anies did not have to face city competition, but 
only such competition as individiiol ]>Iants in large buildings were 
abk' to develop, the average charge for all electricity sold, except 
k)r street railway use, wms 10.26e. ])er kwh. in 1890 and 7.24c. 
in 1906. Tliis is the actual statemciit of the representative of the 
(licet rie light com})anics to ihe Committee on Cas, Oil and Electric 
Light of the Oliieago City Council, February 27, 1900. Since 
cboni 2,000 lavh. ra’e used in an arc liglit ]k'V year, this means that 
I lie average charge in 1896, or nine years aiicr the imuiieipal plant 
was started, wfn' $205.20 per are. and in tlie beginning of 1906, 
."d4-L80. 

ITiidicr date of August 1, 1907, iMr. AYilliam Carroll, City 
Electrician of Chicago, wrote as follows: — 

Answeriiig yonr letter of iiiQuiry as to tlie commercial rates 
clicrgod in this (lity for all night are lamps, I submit the following: 

During the year 1905 1 was infornied by some railroad officials 
that they were paying $125 per annum for aerial service similar to 
that furnished by the City. 

The following is quoted from the Edison and Commonwealth 
s<*ijotluies : 

Rate Schedule. 

Coutmef -for Arc Laiufh<<. 

The folioving for contract arc laiups are in effect from 

.iamuiry 1, lliCG, it being understood that these juices are for two-year 
cf)iiTracls only. 

550 watt low tension, dusk to daylight, T nights per week, $1.75 net 
per week. 

575 watt low tension, dusk to daylight. $0.05 net p(T night. 

4.10 watt, alt. dusk io d,*iylight, 7 nights per week. $9.75 net per week. 
050 watt constant current, dusk to daylight, S12 net per month. 

I have no further data on this question at the jmesent time.” 

The above four prices are equivalent per year to $91, $237, 
$195 and $144, respectively. The arc lights furnished by the city- 
are fully 450 watt lamps, and correspond to the $195 lamps of 
the private company. 

These are much higher figures than those charged by com- 
panies during the same time for arc lights supplied to the city, 
and therefore it seems safe to take the latter figures as a conserva- 
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tive estimate of wliat Chicago would have had to pay to private 
companies for its street lights if it had had no plant of its own. 

The only difficulty in applying this method consists in the fact 
that only during the four years ending with 1808 did the private 
companies light any street lamps from nndergronnd conduits. In 
the rest of the city, where the wires did not have to be buried, the 
lights were supplied from overhead wires. During those four years, 
however, the companies, save possibly in Hyde Park, charged 
$137.50 for lamps from underground wires and only $105 for 
lamps from overhead wires. 

Mr. William Carroll cannot find any exception even in Hyde 
Park when all the facts are understood. 

Mr. Edward B. Ellicott, city electrician until three or four 
years ago, and now electrical engineer for the sanitary district of 
the drainage canal, informs the writer that we discontinued rent- 
ing lights on underground circuits, if I remember correctly, in 1899, 
solely on account of the fact that they would not reduce their prices 
for such service from $137.50 to $103. We afterwards obtained 
proposals two or three times in an attempt to secure lower prices 
for underground service, but never succeeded. Therefore it was 
proper for us to assume that alldights operated on underground 
service would have cost us $137.50 each.'^^ 

Another reason assigned by our accountants for not separately 
computing the lights supplied by the city from underground wires 
at the high price charged by the private companies for such lights 
was that the vouchers did not indicate whether the rented lamps 
were operated on overhead or underground cireuits.^^ The Electric 
Light Department, however, through its chief, Mr. William Carroll, 
writes the undersigned that the department has such records for 
every lamp although they may not have been on the vouchers. It 
therefore seems to the undersigned that the only correct way is to 
value the lights supplied by the city from overhead wires at the 
price charged by the private companies for the same, which had 
been $105 during 1896-8, inclusive, and $103 during 1899-1905, 
inclusive. 

Likewise, it seems proper to value the lights supplied by the 
city from underground wires at the price at which the private com- 
pany supplied them during 1894-8, inclusive, and at which it in- 
sisted on supplying them, if at all, during the subsequent years. 
On this basis the value of the lights if they had been rented, with 
interest compounded at 4 per cent., as in the ease of direct city 
operation, was $6,823,154.73. This cost, if there had been no mii^ 
nicipal ownership, is $642,995.67 more than the cost to the city 
if the water supplied be valued at its cost to private consumers, 
and $743,494.78 more than the cost of the city lights if the 
water be valued at Us cost to the water department. In both 
cases no allowance is made for the $45,461 estimated cost of insur- 
ance, if the city had had any during that period, but that item, even 
if conceded, would not materially affect the result. A more signifi- 
cant evidence of the success of municipal ownership in a city which 
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is not famous for as good gOTernment as some could not be well 
imagined. 

In a study of the labor conditions of the public and private 
plants in Chicago in 1901, Prof. John E. Commons, our expert on 
labor ill the present investigation, found that the wages of the city 
electric plants ranged from 8.1 per cent, to 66.8 per cent, higher per 
hour than those paid by the private company, while the average wages 
were proliabiy 35 to 45 per cent, higher, which meant that the total 
operating costs were 12 to 15 per cent, more than they would have 
been haci the wages been the same as in the private plants. (Munici- 
pal Affairs, March, 1902, pages 109-10.) 

This advantage of municipal ownership to the wage-earner has 
in considerable degree continued up to the present time. The study of 
labor conditions hy Messrs. Sullivan and Commons in Schedule II 
(Yol. II, p. 146), shows that with substantially the same hours the 
private electric light companies of Chicago paid their hrem on in 1905 
from 25 to 31 J cents an hour, while the city paid 36 cents. The 
private companies paid linemen 3T|- cents an hour, while the city 
paid 42-J cents. The company paid to arc lamp trimmers 18 to 32| 
cents an hour, while the city paid 36 cents. Tld^ will be 
considered hy many an advantage of municipal owuiersliip ; others 
will take a different viewi It is encouraging that the ]3lant, how- 
ever, ill face of these liigh wages for an 8-hour day has yet been 
able to make several hundred thousand dollars proht during the 
past twenty years above depreciation, taxes and interest, in com- 
jiarison with what private companies wmild have charged. This is, 
of course, on the assumption that the private companies, as above 
pointed out, had continued, as the}" doubtless w"ould have done, to 
charge more for lights supplied from expensive underground con- 
duits than from cheaper overhead construction. 

The Edison and Coramomvealth companies of Chicago, wdiieli 
are practically one, oiferod in 1906 to sell electricity to the city 
for $75 per i^ear for each arc lamp supplied from overhead coii- 
struetion, ])ut this wms on coiidiiJon that the city should grant im- 
portant concessions in other directions. lYhcn these concessions 
wmre vetoed hy j\ra 3 nr Dunne, tlie best tlie city could got for arc 
lights supplied from overhead construction wms $90 each per year. 

Allegheny. 

The Annual Eeport of the };[unicipal Lighting Department for 
the year studied, 1005, gives the operating expenses of x^llegheny 
as $112,464.31. Our accountants, after making certain credits 
wdiich the department should have given itself, and after allowing 
$3,000 for waiter used, $9,021 for taxes wdiicli it is assumed a pri- 
vate company w^ould pay, and $1,800 for miscellaneous expenses, 
reached a total of for all opera ting expenses save de- 

preciation. or only 4.83 ]')er cent, more than given in the Annual 
Eeport, wiiich wts $55.92 per are. Hie total ihen becomes $58.02. 

This estimate of our accountants includes an allowance for 
taxes Greater than is reasonable hv almost precisciv this excess of 
$5,435,85. 
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In Sontli Norwalk, Coim., the taxes were estimated at 1.1 per 
cent, of the physical assets ; in Detroit 1.3 per cent., and in Chicago 
1.36 per cent, or an average of 1.25 per cent, for the three cities, 
while in Allegheny they were estimated at 3.5 per cent. If the 
average of the other three places had been used, the taxes would 
have been taken at $3,481.63, or $5,539.37 less than the estimate 
used. 

This mistake was apparently due to the fact that the plant had 
a so-called assessed valuation of $474,800. This appears to have 
been merely an estimate of the value of the plant by city officials 
based upon its cost of construction, and given to the public as 
among the assets of the city, which would encourage prospective 
buyers of city bonds. The application of the local tax rate of 1.9 
per cent, on the structural value, $279,330.64, which was the con- 
servative method followed in other cases, would have given a tax 
of $5,307.28, or $3,713.72 less than the estimate of our accountants. 

It thus appears that the annual report of the department, by 
reason of its failure to give itself the benefit of certain credits, 
reported operating expenses almost as correctly in the total as if it 
had given itself this benefit, and at the same time had charged itself 
with water, taxes and certain omitted miscellaneous items. We 
might assume the same thing to be true in the previous history of 
the plant, but it would perhaps be more conservative to assume 
that the operating expenses in the previous years should be in- 
creased by 8.3 per cent, to cover omitted items, aside from deprecia- 
tion, as would have been the case had it not been for certain omitted 
credits in 1905. 

The accountants estimate the depreciation in 1905 at $30,000. 
This is based, as in the case of the other electric light plants, upon 
the letter of Mr. Stebbins reporting that he and the other expert 
engineer, Mr. Plielps, had agreed upon this amount. Had Mr. 
Phelps^ position been understood it would have meant an allowance 
of only $18,780 for depreciation instead of $30,000. 

A still better way of determining this question is to ascertain 
what percentage must be yearly written off from the declining val- 
ues and annual new construction in order to write down the invest- 
ment to the value as appraised hy our experts at the close of 1905. 
Fortunately this is possible from the Annual Eeports of the plant, 
which the writer has taken oeeasion to examine from the start. 

The accountants found so little of error in the accounts for 
1905, and practically none in the operating account, that it seems 
safe to take the official figures published by the Allegheny Depart- 
ment of Public Works since the plants were started July 7, 1890* 
A depreciation charge of 8 per cent, on these yearly declining 
values is sufficient to reduce the investment at the close of 1905 to 
$276,766.98, or $2,563.66 less than the appraised value. This 8 
per cent, depreciation, or $11.77 per arc plus $117,900.16 operat- 
ing expenses as above, means a total cost, save interest, of $70.40 
per arc, and 3.41e. per kwh. of the station output for incandescent 
light and power. 
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The total construction expenses of $582,659.96 up to March 
1, 1907, eompoiindecl at 4 per cent., would amount at the end of 
Pebruarv, 1907, to $891,963.04, and the operating expenses oi 
$1,273,830.71 to $1,636,459.89, or a total of $2,528,422.93. An 
increase of the operating expenses b}- 8.3 per cent, to cover 
possible omissions of taxes, value of water used, etc., as suggested 
above, would bring up the total to $2,664,249.09. This is all the 
money that has been spent upon the plant or that was lost in taxes 
loid in otiier omitted items. In return for this the department has a 
plant vdiosc appraisal at the end of February, 1905, was $279,-* 
330.64, and upon which $52,735.23 was spent in construction during 
ilie next two years. This Iras been enough to equal the 8 per cenf. 
(Icpi'ccuition each yetxv as computed above. Tbc undertaking has 
iis lights, also, since 1890 to show for this expenditure. The bto 
Jights wei’O of the same character as those furnisbeci by a private 
company hi Pittsburgln In the latter city the price paid by the city 
was $9(5 per light each year of the period except 190f5-7, when it 
fell to $16. Applying this jfignre to the arc lights each year, and 
compounding the result at 4 per cent., yields as the probable price 
whicJi Allegheny would have paid, $2,114,546,50. 

With respect to the incandescent lighting, the ediy of Pitts- 
burgh paid during tlie year 1905, and for four or five years pre- 
viously, 9c. per kw. h., except in some school buildings, where the 
price was from 9c. Ao 12c. Doubtless prior to five ^^-ears ago the 
price was still lu'gber. It is therefore assumed that with a 30 jjer 
cent, loss in transmission 9c. per kw. h. should ho allowed for the 
remainder of the current. This compounded at 4 per cent, would 
yield at the close of February, 1907, $1,024,768.17. This and the 
arc lights then would have cost the city of Allegheny on the basis 
of Pittsburgh prices, $3,139,314.67. The actual cost inciuding the 
plant itself has Just been found to be $2,664,249.09, or a cost aside 
from t]]e existing value of the plant itself of about $2,385,000. • The 
city of Allegheny then has profited by its experiment to the extent 
of the diiference, or about $754,000. Of this amount about $279,- 
000 is invested in the plant. The C:it 3 =^ has therefore paid for its 
plant out of eaniingvS, and that means it has taken care of all de- 
preciation, also, and has made about $475,000. 

POLITICAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 

Allegheny is the only municipal electric plant studied that 
has been in ^^politics.^^ 

In Chicago where the councilmen cannot put friends into the 
water and electric light departments of the city they find jobs for 
them with the private lighting and street railway companies. Ver}" 
naive and characteristic of xAmerican conditions is the statement 
of one of the Chicago aldermen as reported in the following 
letter to a member of our committee by Mr. Geo. C. Sikes, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Municipal Voters’ League (Schedule 2, Vol. 
H,‘pp. 142-3) : 
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“ 111 the last aldermanic campaign the 2Jmheipal Voters' League 
siijyported -James D. Bowler as a caiidiciiite for alderman against Samuel 
O'Donnell. During the campaign I became well acquainted with Bowler. 
IVheri the ordinance fixing rates to be charged by the Edison and Com- 
luomTealth companies was up for consideration during the present year, 
Alderman Bowler voted for the ordinance and also to pass it over the 
veto of Majmr Dunne. In discussing the matter with Alderman Bowler 
in the City Hall one day shortly after the attempt to pass the ordinance 
over the veto, xilderman Bowler in explanation of his vote said he 
wanted to vote for the ordinance if he could consistently do so because 
the company had rendered him important favors. He said the company 
had put seventy-five men to work for him since he had been elected 
alderman, and added that the demand for jobs wms strong in the Nine- 
teenth Ward, and an alderman had to do w^hat he could to help his 
constituents. Alderman Bowder made this statement voluntarily and 
frankly, and in all innocence as if he regarded it — as he doubtless did — 
the j)roper thing for aldermen to get jobs for his constituents.^’ 

Can any one deny that nnder such circumstances the private 
lighting companies of Chicago are likely to exert a more demor- 
alizing influence upon the council than the municipal electric light 
or water works? 

In further confirmation of this, Mr. Fisher reports (Sched- 
ule I, Yol. II, p. 74-7) that in connection with the granting of 
electric light franchises in Chicago there have been some scan&ls. 
The Cosmopolitan ordinance, for instance, was passed during the 
last days of the Hopkins administration (1895), and the circum- 
stances surrounding its passage vrere so questionable that the suc- 
ceeding council almost immediate^ repcvalcd it. The repeal wms 
invalid.^^ 'With respect to the same subject in Detroit, Professor 
Cray writes : The last great scandal was in the early days of 1803, 
when Mayor Pingree dramatically turned over the money in the 
council Avhich lie said had been paid to a member for his vote on 
the electric lighting contract. This furnished the immediate oc- 
casion for putting through the pulilic electric lighting bill of 1893.’^ 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It apjiears to the ivriter to he conclusively demonstrated from 
the above facts that in both water, gas and electricity the municipal 
plants have done far better for the taxpayer and consumer than the 
private plants in anything like a similar situation. Prices have 
been lowered and the plants have been largely or wdiolly paid for 
out of earnings, where there ivere any, or may he considered to have 
been mostly or entirely paid for out of the difference between the 
prices charged by private companies in the neighborhood, and the 
construction and operating costs of the mmiicipal plants. In this 
method of computation all questions of depreciation are met. It is 
thus estalilished that even where the management is no better and 
the freedom from political entanglements is no greater than in pri- 
vate plants, nevertheless the municipality has gained. This has 
been due to one of the great inherent advantages of miinicipal man- 
agement, namely, the fact that all earnings above interest charges at 
4 per cent., or thereabouts, on the original cost of construction, are 
available for reducing the capital charges and relieving the ulti- 
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mate burden of such charges upon future consuniers or patrons, or 
the earnings may be in part devoted to free public service, as in 
the ease of many water departments. It has been established be- 
yond question that there is less typhoid in cities having municipal 
water works, •which is a great benefit to the purity of the public 
water supply. The scope of this investigation has not led to a 
full development of the far larger joublic use of municipal than of 
private services, but such data as have been gathered indicate that 
there are more arc lights per 100,000 of population and far more use 
of incandescent lighting in public schools and other city buildings 
than where such services are furnished by a private company. In 
Detroit and Allegheny it has been easier to get appropriations for 
lighting the schools from the municipal plant than in securing 
appropriations to pay the prices charged for similar service by the 
private company. 

Enough has been said about the j)o]itical and labor conditions 
in the report of Prof. Commons, and in the references in the above 
chapters. It is ])e]ieved, however, that tlie largest benefit of munici- 
pal management has come in the case of the majority of the miinici- 
l^al undertakings investigated through the freeing of the department 
from politieai evils, and in freeing the city from the desire of 
investors in the plant to secure a vreak or corrupt citt’ government. 
Where such good results have not follovred, hut where instead the 
spoils system has jnevailed, it has appeared that the monopolies 
in private hands were equally enmeshed in politics. The general 
conclusions of the study of American conditions show that in our 
better governed cities there is greater superiority of municipal man- 
agement over private management in neighboring places than is the 
case ‘in Great Britain. 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 

:U€XICIPAL AND PRIVATE MANAGEMENT OF IN 
GREAT BRITAIN.«‘ 

Growth of Municipal Operation. 

}Funieipal operation of public utilities in Great Britain has 
|)assed the cxporiineiita] stage. Half a century ago miiniciprd 
v;at(‘r ivorks wei-e quite common, but there were few pulilic gas 
vrork«., and electricity and ti’amways bad not yet appeared upon the 
scene. During tliese fifty years the extent of iTiunieipal activity 
lias grown very greatly (as shown ])y Table SO), until at the pres- 
ent moment the niunicipalization of an undertaking calls forth no 
general comnieiit. To appreciate fully the significance of the pres- 
ent situation, one should recall that nowhere in the wnrld has more 
eiiipliasis been placed upon private initiative than in Great Britain. 
l\o country has more continually and consistently opposed tlie ex- 
tension of governmental activity, and yet Great Britain is second to 
nrme, unless it be Germany, in the extent to which municipalities 
are operating public utilities. 

The following discussion, from naajes LS5 to 2fi0, was written hy 
Milo IL ]\Ialtb!e. 
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Table SO. Extent oe Municipal Opebations. 


I. — statutory gas undertak- 
ings, 1906.^ 

(a) Number of undertakings 

Municipal. 

Company. 

Total 

270 

482 

752 

(h) Percentage of total 

85.9 

64.1 

100.0 

(c) Gas sold in M. cu. ft — 

60,559,280 

100,848,445 

161.407, 725 

(d) Percentage of total 

II. — Electric supply undertak- 
ings, 1905.“ 

87.5 

62.5 

100.0 

(a) Number reporting. . . 

249 

156 

405 

(b) Percentage of total 

(c) Board of Trade units 

61.5 

38.5 

100.0 

(k. w. h.) sold 

864,511,692 

109,082,623 

533,594,315 

(d) Percentage of total 

III. — ^Tramvray undertakings, 
1906.» 

(a) Number owning lim's in 
operation or being cmi- 

68.8 

31.7 

100.0 

structed* 

175 

137 

tm 

(h) Percentage of tch'.al 

( c) Route mileage owned and 

56.1 

43.9 

100.0 

in operation 

3,491.3 

748.7 

2,240.l> 

(d) Percentage of total 

66.6 

33.4 

100.0 

(e) Number operating lines.. 

90 

96 

186 

if) Percentage of total 

48.4 

51.6 

100.0 

(g) Route mileage operated.. 

1,276.3 

963.7 

2,240.0 

(h) Percentage of total 

(i) Route mileage owned by 
municipalities but leased to 

57.0 

43.0 

100.0 

c^ompanies 

•• 

215. or 9.6%. 


Reasons for Municipal Operation. 

The reasons tliat have led to municipal operation are many. 
Eirst^ although not the most general nor the most iinportant, there 
is the desire to secure ior the jiiiblic the imanciai proiits of tbe 
undertaldiigs. This was the principal factor in the niuiiicipaliza- 
tion of the Birmingham gas works. The council saw the largo 
profits flowing into the pockets of the individual stockholders from 
an undertaking essentially public in its character ; upon the other 
hand, it saw the development of the city hindered by the lack of 
funds, and argued that by taking over the gas works the*© large 
profits might be used for public purposes (see Schedule I, Gas, 
A 5-8). s 

Second, there is the desire to keep the city from being mulcted 
by a pr ivate company. The early grants to the gas and water com- 

^Tliese statistics are from the Returns relating to all Authorised 
Gas XJndertaJcings to the House of Commons, 1906. 

®From Garehe's Manual of Electrical Undertakings for 1906. 

^Frorn Return of Street and Road Tramways and Light Railwam to 
the House of Commons, 1906. 

* Of this number, 22 municipalities and 41 companies had lines under 
construction that were not in operation. 

*This reference is to the data in the Schedules in Fart II, Vot II, 
“A 5-8/' and similar references are to the inquiries so designated. 
“Gas” means the Schedules upon Gas Works, which are four In 
Bumher, hut the inquiries are numbered consecutively through the whole 
sfs'ies for any one utility. 
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panics were to run without limit and very few xestrictions were 
imposed. Many companies became indifferent to the wishes of the 
people, and in order to get good service at a low figure, tlie towns 
were forced to propose municipalmtion. The companies, beiag 
very prosperous and subject to no effective governmental regula- 
tion of rates and service, refused to surrender their plants except at 
high figures. The prices demanded were virtually the capitalization 
of their profits, past and prospective, and in many cases were from 
Iwo to three times the amount of money invested. Thus, the people 
had either to allow the companies to go on in their own way, how- 
ever objectionable, or to pay them the capitalized value of their own 
exactions (see inquiries A 5-8, Gas). 

The lesson was well learned in the fifties and sixties not only 
by the towms actually obliged to pay exorbitant prices but also 
by their neighbors wlio did not try to niiinicipalize. Thus when 
tramway and electric lighting legislation was being framed, 
the cities naturally demanded that they be protected from 
such injustice and that they be given the right to acquire 
these undertakings after a period of j-ears at the structural value 
of the physical property. This period was made 21 years for the 
tramways, which were then run (1870) by animal traction, and the 
same for electric lighting at first, but it was extended in 1888 to 
42 years. Prior to the expiration of llioso periods, the tramwav 
and electricity companies w'ere in the same position as gas and 
water companies. Amw 42 years is a long period for which to tie 
mp a town, and many towns were not satisfied. They applied 
to the Board of Th-ade — a department of the central govern- 
ment at London — for powders to build and operate electricity sup- 
ply works, and obtained them. Most towms proceeded to carry 
them out, but some of the smaller places, concluding that wnrks 
could not be made to pay, have not built them. It is claimed 
that this policy has been very detrimental, but as the Board of 
Trade will not permit a local authority to hold its powers without 
action beyond a reasonable period, and will autliorize a company to 
supply current .if it applies for powers and the local authority does 
not act, much harm cannot be done, or the artia would be given, 
to a private eom]jany. Ilowover, it is clear that many towns have 
gone into electric lighting and possibly a few into tramways in 
order to protect the fiffure. if they could have made a grant to a 
company and taken it back at any time upon moderate terms, inanj 
would likely not have decided upon municipal operation when they 
did. 

It has been stated that tlie principal reason for the enactment 
#f the restrictive legislation of 1882 was the desire of the mu- 
nicipalities to protect their gas works from the competition of 
electricity supplied by companies; but this statement is not sup- 
ported by the facts. The movement for limited franchises antedated 
% many years the appearance of electricity, and was clearly due to 
the desire of the people to protect themselves from exorbitant de- 
mands based upon perpetual franchises. 
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A third factor in the movement for municipal operation has 
been the general demand for better service at lower rates. Com- 
plaints have sometimes been aimed principally at the high charges 
(e. g., Manchester tramways) and in other cases at the poor ser- 
vice rendered (e. g., Glasgow gas), but dissatisfaction with service 
or rates has probably been the cause of more municipal operation 
than any other factor. Private companies having monopolies tend 
to become indiSerent to the kind of service rendered ancl to charge 
all the traffic will bear. In many instances the towns have tried 
to remedy conditions by regulation or control, leaving private 
management still in the field, and have adopted public operation 
only as a last resort. For example, Glasgow tried in every possible 
way to reach a fair and just arrangement with the private company 
operating its tramways two decades ago, and went into municipal 
operation on!}’’ when forced to the conclusion that no plan which 
would safeguard the interests of its citizens would be accepted by 
the company. Indeed, the extent to which tramways have been 
municipalized throughout Great Britain is due largely to the atti- 
tude of the private company in Glasgow, for when Glasgow had 
shown how successful municipal operation might be, city after 
city followed its example (see A 5-S, Tramways). 

There is a fourth cause which has played a prominent part in 
the United States, and is not unknown in Great Britain, although 
less common, viz.: opposition of the public utility companies to 
the public welfare of the citj. An example of this was seen at 
Liverpool when the tramway company opposed the extension of 
the city boundaries and tried to prevent the development of the 
suburbs, until its demands were met. One of the principal coin- 
j)laints against the Glasgow tramway" company was that it did not 
treat its employees properly or pay them sufficient wages to per- 
mit them to mamtain a proper standard of living. A similar charge 
was made against the Manchester ancl London tramway companies. 
Corruption and bribery by companies is practically non-existent, 
and the harmful influences vdiieh so commonly debauch our iiiiuiic- 
ipal life, because of the predominant importance of public fran- 
chises, seem to have been reduced to a minimum in Great Britain. 
There are only siicli indirect results as the inferior character of 
councils where no public utilities are managed, the most able men 
being attracted to membership upon a committee which controls 
water works, gas works, electricity supply plants or tramways, but 
frequently kept out when companies control them. However, 
the fact that municipal operation does remove the temptation to 
exert improper influenee upon city officials by private companies 
is recognized as one rea-^ion for imxuieipalization. (See the min- 
utes of the hearings before the Committee in London.) 

A fifth factor has been the belief that municipal operation 
would permit the co-ordination of public services in a way that is 
not possible wlicre different services are operated by companies. 
For example, it is universally admitted that public authorities 
should control the streets, but if vmter, gas, electricity supply and 
tramway eompanies are given authority to tear up the paving to 
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lay niains, pipcs and wires^ and to put down railway tracks, there 
is not only a division of responsibility, but there is also confusion, 
delay and interference Avitli traffic. This argument is very strong 
in Great Britain and tlie statement is constantly made that public 
utilities should be operated by local authorities in order that they 
may retain full control over the streets. 

Another exani])]e is to be found in the relation of tramways 
to the housing question. The plan which seems to promise greatest 
success, among the many suggested for the improvement of housing 
conditions, is suburban housing. Whether people will move from 
congested quarters to the suburbs depends very largely upon trans- 
portation facilities. It lias been found easier to co-ordinate plans 
for improving housing and for improved transportation where both 
were in the hands of the same authority. This factor had greater 
influence in the municipalization of ]\[anchester and Liverpool 
tramways (see A 5 to 8, Tramways) than anywhere else. 

It should not be inferred that the present extent of municipal 
activity is due to any sudden moATinent or was brought about in 
one day. It is the result of gradual growth, each successive step 
being based upon previous experience. Municipal operation has 
generally been adopted only after a full trial of private management 
under various forms of regulation and control. In historical se- 
quence there was first free and unregulated private operation. This 
soon proved wholly unsatisfactory and inimical to public welfare. 
Then various SATtems of public regulation were tried, the methods 
being perfected as defects were discovered and more effective de- 
vices evolved. In many instances, as sbovTi by Table 30, even the 
best system of public supervision did not produce satisfactory re- 
sults and municipal operation was adopted. Of course, all towns 
have not passed through every stage of this evolutionary process, 
but, profiting by the experience of others, man}- have jumped inter- 
mediary stages. 

There are also hundreds of undertakings which Iiave not been 
municipalized but continue in private bauds. These companies 
have given results which arc acceptable, and the people sec nothing 
to be gained ])y municipalization, or the cost of the imdertaking is 
so high as to make purchase too expensive. The question of munic- 
ipal vs. private operation has not beem treated as a doctrinaire 
question in Great Britain but one of social expediency. Under what 
form of management or control can the best results be obtained? — 
that is the question constantly asked, and little has been said about 
the natural or a priori method. WTiere municipal operation has 
been adopted, tlie reason is that private operation did not produce 
as good results or such results as the people believed could be se- 
cured by public operation. If company management has been ad- 
hered to, the explanation is not that private operation was believed 
to be natural or predestined. 

ESect of Municipal Operation Upon Private Companies, 

The fact that private operation has grown steadily ])etter al- 
most in direct proportion to the increasing efficiency of municipal 
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adiiiimstration of public utilities^ is most suggestive. Prior to tlie 
middle of the last cent ary, British municipal government was 
notoriously corrupt and inefficient, and few utilities were piibliclj 
operated. Private companies were in the ascendancy; they were 
allowed to have their own way largely, and high prices and indiffer- 
ent service were prevalent. In the fifties and sixties, the work of 
iuunieipal regeneration w^as largely completed, and municipaliza- 
tion of public utilities had come to be recognized as feasible, fre- 
quently desirable and entirely practicable. This was also the 
]>eriod when wmter and gas rates very rapidly declined from their 
Iiitherto very high level, when service improved and when the ef- 
ficiency of company management generaliy became bettor.^ It is 
not asserted that these results were entirely clue to the fear of 
jiHinieipal operation or the desire to prevent it, but it is true that 
the increasing efficiency of municipal government made municipal 
operation more successful and more desired by tlie people. This, 
in tuni, spurred the companies on and compelled them to treat the 
]od)iic hoitoT, for so long as company management had as its only 
competitor company management (each company having for its 
o])ject the same thing — financial profit, larger dividends), there 
was no alternative and tlie companies knew it. Municipal manage- 
ment was then so ineiTieient that private management could be 
very bad before a community would oust it. But when it came to 
he true that a municipality could run an undertaking witli econ- 
omy, financial success and satisfaction to the people, the fear of 
nmiiicipalization became much more real, and a new competitor 
entered the field — a competitor which could only he beaten by lower 
])riees, improved service and more I’egard for public interests. Thus, 
as municipal operation spread and became more etiicient, private 
eperaiion was forced to improve. 

Again, the fact that cities could operate public utilities did 
not mean that all tried, for often the pownr to operate was as ef- 
fective as actual operation. It has been found in Great Britain 
that no system of control or regulation is complete without the 
power in the hands of tlie municipality to purchase and operate. 
If one company may be {superseded only by anotlier or only hedged 
about ])y restrictions, there come times when action, not repression, 
is wanted, and then no remedy is adequate unless it be the power of 
tlie city to step in and operate the undertaking itself. But the 
mere fact that it has the powm’ often makes its exercise unneces- 
sary, and what the Britislier desires is not the universal adoption 
of some method of producing results, but the results themselves. 

In the following analysis of the results of public and private 
management it slioiild be borne in mind that such a coiujiarisoii 
is not a comparison of municipal with private operation subject 
to no restraining force, but with private operation under systems of 

^ A comparison of reductions in rates in the United States and Great 
Britain is sometimes made to show that rates have declined more in 
the last so years here than abroad, but the big decline came much earlier 
in Great Britain, due hu'gely to the growth of municipal ownership. 
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regolation (for details see Seliedule I) which are claimed to be 
the best which have yet been devised in Great Britain and with 
private inaiiagement that has been chastened and bettered by the 
fear of public condemnation, by the restraint of government reg- 
ulation and the possibility of municipalization. Thus the low 
price at which gas is supplied by the Sbeltield company is largely 
the result of the avowed determination of the men in control to 
head of iniinieipalization. If municipal operation bad not been 
a possible alternative looming above the horizon, it is likel^^ that 
even now the consumers wmiild be paying ver}^ much higher rates; 
and the present low rates so far as they are due to the desire to 
prevent niunieipai operation should be counted as one of its indirect 
results. 

Peliatility of Information. 

The following analj^sis is based principally upon the reports 
of the experts published in Part II, Yolume II. Additional data 
upon special topics liave been taken from government reports, docu- 
ments and Blue Books, and from other authoritative publications. 
In each instance, reference is given to the original sources, so that 
the reader may investigate the subject for himself ; indeed he is 
urged to do so, for this summary must of necessity he brief. 

Oral coniniunieations, unsupported by written statements or 
documentary papers, have been considered too untrastworthy^ to be 
accepted as evidence. ISTo attempt has been made to gloss over the 
defects of municipal operation or to select only such facts as show 
its sueeessfal features, although the writer is frank to confess that 
-the evidence has convinced him thai. as a whole public operation 
of gas, electricity and trams in Great Britain has been siiceessfuL 
d^he WTiter has refrained from any reference to motives : it is un- 
j ust to insinuate in the absence of facts. Ho attempt has been made 
to den}' the reports of the experts, or to insist that they must be 
wrong because they are contrary to current notions. Pacts are facts. 

The opponents of municipal operation, having failed to ex- 
]>laln away tlie favorable results shown by the accounts of the 
urtmicipal undertakings, as a last resort fall back upon the asser- 
iioii that the accounts are ‘^‘^eooked,^^ that expenditures which should 
he charged to the plants are paid out of other funds and that all 
deductions based upon the published accounts are therefore un- 
trustworthy. The writer does not believe this charge is well 
founded, and the statements made in the reports of the account- 
ants — Messrs. Turner and James — are accepted as accurate and 
reliable. This has been done in view of the following facts : 

The accounts of each municipal and company undertaking 
were kept in the first instance by the employees of that undertak- 
ing, and expenditures were classified by their own engineers or 
accountants (see I 22 Gas, I 22 Electricity^, and I 14 Tramways). 
At the end of each year the accounts, including the vouchers 
Tepresenting the expenditures, of all municipal undertakings ex- 
amined by the experts of the Committee, with the exception of the 
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Liverpool electric lighting planL wTre examined;, audited and cer- 
tified by professional auditors, h chartered accountants, who 
were appointed for this purpose by the city council in all cases 
except in the Borough of St. Pancras and the London County 
Council, where the auditors were appointed by the Local G-overn- 
nient Board, a department of the central government. The ac- 
counts and vouchers of the electric companies visited and of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Compan}^ were audited by accountants 
appointed by the Board of Trade, another department of the cen- 
tral government ; those of the Sheffield Gas Company, by an auditor 
appointed by the city council; and those of the tramway com- 
panies and the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, by the com- 
panies themselves, although in the ease of Newcastle and Gates- 
head tlie appointment was approved by the town councils (see 
H 18 to 20 Gas, H 18 to 20 Electricity, and H 10 to 12 Tramways) . 

The auditors of all the undertakings were of such high repute 
that it seems an insult even to suggest that tlicA' would sign 
any report which v/as not accurate, even though they were ap- 
pointed by the council to audit the accounts of a department of 
the city government. There is also generally an audit by persons 
appointed by the shareholders in companies, or by the elective and 
niayor^s anclitors in the case of cities. This audit is usually more 
or less perfunctory, but if any false or crooked accounting were 
seriously believed to exist, the ratepayers could elect auditors who 
would most certainly uncover it. 

Messrs. Turner and James report (I 15-31 Gas and E. L., 
1 9-22 Trams) that the accounts of each undertaking were kept 
entirely distinct, that all items were charged to the proper ac- 
counts so far as they could learn, that the only omitted items of 
expense wTre unimportant (not exceeding £1,500 in any ease), 
being for the services of the town clerk, architect, treasurer, etc., 
that the free service and other items of receipt which might have 
been credited to the undertakings much more than covered these 
expenses, that the methods of collecting bills were satisfactory, and 
that the form of accounts was essentially the same for all plants. 
For them to have been absolute!}^ certain that there were no errors, 
intentionally or unintentionally, would have required an examina- 
tion and verification of the vouchers — a duplication of work already 
clone by chartered accountants whose standing no one would ques- 
tion. (Mr. Turner, one of our accountants, wms auditor of the 
Dilanchester accounts for three years.) In view of these facts, it 
W’oiild seem that the accountants of the Committee wisely decided 
to accept the audited accounts without personal examination of 
the vouchers. 

A further guarantee of the accuracy of the accounts is the 
control the Local Government Board has over the municipalities 
in respect to loans and sinking funds (D 22, 25, 41 and 42). In 
the local inquiries that are held before loans are sanctioned and in 
the strict surveillance kept over sinking fund payments, it is quite 
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likely that if there rrere any serious wrongdoing the Local Govern- 
ment Board would find it out ; but no instances were reported. 

GAS LIGHTING— GREAT BRITAIN. 

In this discussion of results the gas industry is considered first, 
as it probably affords the best field for a comparison of public and 
private management. The companies have perpetual franchises 
which can only be terminated with their consent or by a special act 
of Parliament. Municipal operation has been tried for many years. 
The municipal and private plants are about equally distributed as 
to geographical location and as to density of population. Eeports 
are made to the Board of Trade by all undertakings and are pub- 
lished annually, and there is full publicity of all financial and tech- 
nical matters. 

As to competition, both public and private plants are upon the 
same ground, for competition between different gas companies has 
practically been eliminated. It was tried quite generally up to the 
middle of the last century, but was found to be extremely wasteful, to 
be productive of rate wars for which the consumers had ultimately 
to pay, to increase the price of gas finally, to endanger life and prop- 
erty and to provide no adequate means for the regulation of the 
private companies. There is a kind of competition which still 
obtains, however, and that is competition by comparison. If the 
citizens of one town are getting better gas or at a lower rate than 
the citizens of another, the latter naturally wish to know the rea- 
sons therefor, and if they are not forthcoming public discussion 
follows. In the case of a company there is no effective means of 
bringing the officials to book except by refusing to use gas; but 
this is a very indirect and ineffective method, and often injures 
the citizen more than the company. In the case of a municipal 
plant, however, nofc only is there this method, but there is an appeal 
to the council and the election of new members to give a more ef- 
ficient administration. Thus, the people may rid themselves of 
maladministration at any time if the undertaldng is municipally 
operated. But not so in a company undertaking; there the only 
remedy is municipal purchase at a high price and after tedious de- 
lays. The companies have perpetual franchises and cannot be 
forced to sell, except b}" act of Parliament, which is seldom passed 
imless the municipality has first agreed to the terms of the company. 
Bead the history of the taking over of the private gas plants of 
Glasgow, Birmingham and Leicester, if there is any doubt of the 
importance of these facts (see Gas, A 5-8). 

The investigation planned by the Committee comprehended 
a thorough examination of a few selected undertakings by expert 
accountants, engineers, statisticians and economists. The municipal 
plants selected were those of Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester 
and Leicester. The first three are respectively the largest plant in 
England, the largest in Scotland and the oldest municipal plant 
in Great Britain. Leicester was added as a fairly representative 
plant of medium size. Lest one should get the idea that these 
Vol. I.— 14. 
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plants are the only siiccessM instances of public operation^ and 
therefore not representative^ it should be stated that there are three 
mnnicipal plants that sell gas at a lower figure than the lowest one 
of the four just mentioned^ and that twenty undersell the highest 
of the four. Of the 34 plants that sell gas at less than 30d. per 
thousand (including meter rents) ^ the municipal plants rank 
seventh^ tenth, tv/enty-fourth and thirtieth^ and among the public 
plants alone they rank fourth, fifth, fifteenth and twenty-first. 
It may be interesting to note that of these 34 plants, 24 are pub- 
lic plants and 10 private. (These facts are from The Gas World 
Analysis of Accounts of Gas Undertakings, 1906.) 

The companies selected were the Sheffield company, the New- 
castle and Gateshead company and the South Metropolitan com- 
pany of London. The first is generally conceded to be the best- 
managed private company in Great Britain, and next to it comes 
the Newcastle company. The South Metropolitan company is the 
best London company by far. It sells gas from 5d. to 9d. per 
thousand cheaper than any other and is the most economical and 
progressive Metropolitan undertaking. All of these plants stand 
very much nearer tlie head of the list than do the municipal plants. 
In the 34, they rank second, third and ninth ; and among the com- 
panies alone they stand first, second and fifth. 

The four municipal plants selected are more representative, 
therefore, of the entire number of public undertakings than the 
three companies, and a comparison made between these two groups 
will naturally be less favorable to municipal operation than if the 
very best plants had been selected, or if ones as near the top as the 
three companies had been chosen. In order to eliminate doubt 
as to the accuracy of conclusions based upon the results of these 
few plants, the facts given in the Parliamentary Blue Books and 
the analyses made by experts in Great Britain have also been used. 
It is believed that by combining the minute examination of a few 
plants made by the experts and the broad analyses for the whole 
field, conclusions will be reached that are entirely trustworthy. 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS— Municipal Purcliase. 

With the exception of the Manchester plant, all the munici- 
pal gas works examined by the experts were purchased from 
private companies during the ten years between 1869 and 
1879. As the towns had no right to condemn these plants under 
the law of eminent domain and no power of compulsory purchase, 
the amounts paid were virtually the market values of the under- 
takings, including not merely the tangible property but all rights 
and franchises. These amounts were greatly in excess of the 
original cost or of the then value of the physical assets, as is shown 
by Table 31, which gives the capital outlay of the companies pur- 
chased and the amounts paid by the municipalities. 

From the financial point of view, the practical result of these 
conditions was that Birmingham, Glasgow and Leicester began 
municipal operation with an excess of capitalization above original 
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outlay equal to from 124 to 154 per cent, of the original outlay of 
the companies^ and probably more if the real value of the physical 
property were ascertainable. In other words, for every £100 in- 
vested by the companies the cities had to pay from £224 to £254, and 
at least 55 per cent, of the price paid by each of three municipalities 
was not represented by physical assets. Upon this excess capitaliza- 
tion the municipalities had to pay interest and sinking fund charges 
to write it off within a reasonable time. These charges had to come 
out of revenue and necessarily made the rates for gas considerably 
higher (about 3Jd. per thousand cubic feet of gas sold upon the 
average for the vdiole period to date) than they would have been 
if the plant had been acquired at the value of the physical property 
only, or at the amount of the original outlay. 

Table 31 — Capital Outlay akd Purchase Price. 

Capital Excess of Price % of 

Outlay at Price Paid Over Outlay Bmess 

Date of 'by of 

Undertakings. Purchase, Municipality.^ Amount. Percent. Price, 


Birmingliam .... £965.361 £2,452,701 £1,487,840 154.1 60.6 

Glasgow 532,317 1,278,000 745,683 140.1 58.3 

Leicester 220,000 493,000 273,000 124.1 55.4 


Total £1,717,678 £4,223,701 £2,506,023 145.9 59.1 


These statements should not be construed as questioning the 
advisability of municipalization. The financial side of the prob- 
lem is not the only side, and at this distance from the events, it 
is difficult to get a true perspective of the whole scene, but it is a 
matter of record that knowing all of the facts and appreciating 
the high prices which the companies were forcing them to pay^ the 
town councils voted overwhelmingly in favor of municipalization. 

Present Structural Value. 

The question naturally arises : How have the municipalities 
handled the large volume of "water^^ in their securities ? • This 
question can be answered satisfactorily only after comparing the 
'present valne of the assets and the liabilities of each undertaking. 
A valuation of the physical property of the seven gas undertakings 
— private as well as public — ^has been made by two engineers, Mr. 
Xlumpp and Mr. ISTewbiggiug, who were instructed : 

‘‘ to ascertain the present structural value of the plant, exclusive of the 
franchise, prospective profits, monopoly rights, good will, etc. Considera- 
tion should he taken of the condition of the plant, cost of duplication, 
state of the industry and the value of the plant in view of the latest 
processes and new inventions. Allowmnee should he made for the le- 
gitimate expenses of organization of company or department, securing 

^Birmingham and Glasgow issued perpetual annuities in part pay- 
ment of the purchase price, and the capitalized value of these annuities 
naturally depends upon the rate of capitalization. In computing the 
amounts for these two towns the annuities have been capitalized on a 
3% hasis— the same percentage adopted hy the accountants, Messrs. 
Turner and James, in computing the liabilities owing hy the municipal- 
ities at present. Leicester issued 4% stock redeemable at par at any 
time, and hence the value there given is the face value of the stock. 
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of legislation, cost of services, engineering advice, preparation of plans ; 
in fact, all items that would at present need to be expended to construct 
and put into operation a plant duplicating the one now existing.” 

The appraisals^ the details for which are given under H 9, Gas 
Schedule iil.;, were made in accordance with instructions except 
that expenses of organization and Parliamentary costs — -the ex- 
penses for securing powers (franchises) — were not included owing 
to the impossibility of making any definite estimate. 

If to these appraisals are added the ‘^‘^Other [live] Assets/^ such 
as accounts due^ stocky cash, investments, etc. (given under’ K 1 
and 2), the sum total will be the present worth of the undertak- 
ing, exclusive of franchise, etc., which is given in Table 32, col- 
umn 1. The total liabilities outstanding, including the capitalized 
value of the perpetual annuities as computed by Messrs. Turner 
and James upon a 3 per cent, basis and the premium on the Man- 
chester irredeemable stock, are also given in Table 32 (for details 
see K 1 and 5). The hook liabilities, or surplus funds, which the 
undertakings would not be obliged to pay upon liquidation because 
due to themselves, are omitted, of course. Comparing these items, 
it is found that in every municipal undertaking there is at present 
an excess of assets over liadilities varying from 10.1 per cent, to 85.5 
per cent., or an average of 36 per cent. That is, if the municipal 
undertakings were sold to-day at the present structural value of 
their physical assets, if all accounts were closed and paid, and if 
all liabilities were retired at the present rate of capitalization, the 
municipalities would have a surplus of nearly £3,000,000 or 36 
per cent. This is true of no company, except the Sheffield company, 
and considering the companies as a group, they show an excess of 
liabilities over assets of £2,700,000, or 28.3 per cent. Hence the 
municipal undertakings could stand a shrinkage of nearly £3,000,- 
000 in their assets before their liabilities would be affected. Two 
companies are already behind to the extent of £3,300,000 and would 
be in dire distress if their assets should shrink £3,000,000. The 
Sheffield company is the only one which would not be affected by 
a proportionate loss. Hence it is evident that the municipalities 
are in a ninch better condition to withstand, without loss to the 
community or without increasing prices, any sudden change in 
the gas industry or any decline in values due to new inventions. 
They have followed a much more conservative and sound policy. 
For every £100 of assets, they have only £73.6 in liabilities, while 
the companies for every ’£100 of assets have £128.3 in liabilities. 

Before leaving this phase of the subject, the reader should 
again be reminded that in valuing the assets, no account has 
been taken of franchise rights. Consequently, the mere fact that 
in two companies liabilities exceed assets does not indicate by any 
means that they are unsound or that their present dividends are 
not earned. Each of these companies has valnable rights — ^fran- 
chises — ^whieh would bring large sums of money if put up for sale. 
Likewise the municipalities could dispose of their rights for large 
sums. But as the value in each ease would have to be estimated. 
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and as this would introduce an element of uncertainty; it was con- 
sidered preferable in this disenssiori to eliminate franchises in all 
cases and to deal only with certainties. That each undertaking is 
solvent is beyond doubt; but it is also true that the mnnicipal 
plants have a larger margin of safety by some £3;000,000. 

Table 32 — Present A^alue — Assets and Liabilities. 

Excess of Lia~ 





Excess of 

Li a- 

MUties 




Assets 

MUties 

per 


Appraisal 

Present 

over 

over 

£100 of 

Undertakings. 

of Assets. 

LiahiUties. 

LiaUlities. 

Assets. 

Assets. 

Birmingham 

. . £3,800,352 

£3,056,817 

£743,535 


£80.4 

Glasgow 

.. 3,371,828 

2,533,158 

838,670 


75.1 

Manchester 

, . 2,731,008 

1,472,338 

1,258,670 


53.9 

Leicester 

1,30-1,870 

1,184,910 

119,960 


90.9 

Municipalities . . . . 

.. £11,208,058 

£8,247,223 

£2,960,835 


£73.6 

London So. M 

. . £5,962,620 

£8,712,336 

£2,749,716 £146.1 

Newcastle 

. . 1,853,668 

2,477,275 


623,607 

133.6 

Sheffield 

.. 1,743,354 

1,074,282 

£669,072 

61.6 

Companies 

. . £9,559,642 £12,263,893 

Net £2,704,251 £128.3 


Growth of Net Assets. 

Comparing tbe excess capitalization at the date of purchase; 
due to the high price demanded by the companies, with the pres- 
ent excess (or deficiency) of structural value over liabilities, the 
whole gain (or loss) for the period will be shown — Table 33, 
The municipal undertakings have not only accumulated a large sur- 
plus, but in doing it they have also wiped out the ‘^hvater’^ which 
they had at the beginning. Since operation was begun, the munici- 
palities have added to the value of their undertakings out of earn- 
ings £5,466,858 (48.8 per cent, of their present assets) over and 
above all increavses in liabilities, while the companies have added 
£2,704,251 (equivalent to 28.3 per cent, of their present assets) 
to their liabilities without any equivalent increase in the value of 
their assets. 


Table 

UndertaJa'ngs. 

Birmingham 

Glasgow 

Manchester 

33 — Growth of 
Excess of LiaMlities. 
> ^ 
Date. Amonnt. 

. 1875 £1,487,340 
. 1869 746,683 

ISTet Assets. 

Excess of 
Assets 1905. 
£743,535 
838,670 
1,258,670 
119,960 

Tatal Gain 
or Loss. 
£2,230,875 
1,584,353 
1,258,670 
392,960 

Leicester 

. 1878 

273,000 

Municipalities 



£2,606,023 

£2,960,835 

£5,466,858 

London So. M 

Newcastle 




JjOSS £2,749,718 
Loss 623,607 
669,072 

£2,749,716 

623,607 

669,072 

Sheffield 






Companies 



t Loss £2,704,251 

£2,704,261 
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The esplanatioR of the methods whereby these results were 
brought about is simple. The two companies which show a de» 
crease iu assets as compared with liabilities issued stock bonuses for 
which no money was paid, the South Metropolitan in 1896 to the 
extent of £3,851,666 and the li^'eweastle company in 1901 to the 
extent of £826,142 (see D 21, D 22, J 2, J 4, K 2 and K 3, Gas). 
If these stock bonuses less the premiums receixed on other issues, 
are deducted from the liabilities, the South Metropolitan company 
will have a surplus of assets over liabilities of £299,175, or 5.3 
per cent, of the liabilities; and the KTewcastle company’s deficit 
will be cut to £190,478, or 10.3 per cent, of the assets. . Thus, the 
deficit of the South Metropolitan company came from stock 
bonuses, and that of the ISTewcastle company partly from a stock 
bonus and partly from a failure to spend as much mon^y out of 
earnings for repairs as necessary or from a failure to write off a 
sufficient amount for depreciation. The Sheffield company — ^the 
only one with a surplus — ^iDuilt it up out of earnings, partly by 
payments to a reserve fund and credit balance, and partly by charg- 
ing capital expenditures to revenue account. ISTo company main- 
tained a sinking fund or charged off depreciation, except upon 
meters and stoves (see I 27, 28, Gas). 

All the municipalities accumulated their surpluses out of 
earnings. Each maintained a sinking fund and paid off liabilities ; 
each vrrote off depreciation, but Leicester only upon stoves and 
meters; each accumulated certain funds; and each spent consider- 
able sums annually upon maintenance and repairs (see I 27, 33 
and L 5, Gas). There were no statutor}^ obligations regarding 
any of the matters except sinldng funds, and many of these fimds 
were for shorter periods than required hj statute. The policy of 
squeezing out the ^Vater” and of accumulating a surplus in such 
a short period was, therefore, consciously and voluntarily adopted 
by the municipalities. 

Depreciation. 

Tables 32 and 33 dispose of the question usually encountered 
as to whether sufficient allowance has been made for depreciation. 
If one considers only the ^‘^depreciation funds” so-called, he may 
conclude that many of the undertakings are hopelessly in default, 
for Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester are the only ones among 
the municipalities or the companies that have written off '^‘^depre- 
ciation” and called it such (three others have in the case of stoves 
md meters only) . But depreciation of plant may be provided for 
in several ways: First, by writing down the capital value every 
year; secondly, by the accumulation of a ^‘^depreciation fund,” or 
any other fund to replace the plant or any part when it is worn 
out or has become antiquated; thirdly, by 'sinking fund payments 
to retire the liabilities when the plant or part thereof for which 
the money secured by the issue of these liabilities was spent needs 
replacing; fourthly, by paying for renewals, replacements and even 
extensions out of yearly revenues. 

Now, if depreciation due to every cause is provided for 
by any one of these methods, it is not necessary to provide for it 
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again in another way. If a sinking fund is being accumulated so 
that the bonds will be paid off by the time the steam engine^, for 
example, to purchase which these bonds were issued, is worn out 
or displaced by a more economical engine, what necessity is there 
for a depreciation fund for this engine? If all renewals and re- 
placements are paid out of rexenue, what need is there for a sink- 
ing fund or a depreciation fund ? Take the Sheffield company, for ex- 
ample. It has had no depreciation fund, and has written off no de- 
preciation except upon meters and stoves. It has maintained no 
sinking fund, and the only fund it does have is a reserve fund of 
£86,848 besides a credit balance in profit and loss account of 
£83,972. Yet the present value of its assets exceeds its liabilities 
by £669,072 — a condition brought about by defraying expenditures 
properly chargeable to capital out of revenue. 

It is maintained by some persons that a sinking fund should 
be provided by municipalities in addition to depreciation, renewal 
and reserve funds and that no matter how large these funds may 
be they can not be made to take the place of a s ink ing fund. How 
it is quite obvious that it may be advisable to have a depreciation 
fund in one case, a sinking fund in another, a renewals fund in 
a third, to write down capital in a fourth, to pay for renewals and 
replacements out of revenue as they occur in a fifth, or in a sixth 
to combine certain features of two or three methods. But if 
depreciation of every kind and from every cause is provided for 
by one means, another method is unnecessary. Further, if munici- 
palities should provide a sinking fund, vAij not companies? 

It is therefore unsafe to decide whether provision has been 
made for depreciation merely from the existence or non-existence 
of a ^^depreciation fund” or of a reserve fund or even from the 
size of the charges for maintenance and repairs from year to year. 
They may be very helpful in the absence of an appraisal of 
the plant, and even decisive if all conditions are. carefully analyzed, 
but the only absolutely sure way of telling is to compare the pres- 
ent structural value of the plant plus the live assets with the net 
liabilities or obligations of every sort. Applying this test to the 
plants investigated, it is seen that every municipal undertaking 
has set aside more than was necessary, for assets exceed liabilities 
to a considerable degree. This is true of only one company — ^the 
Sheffield company. The South Metropolitan is considerably be- 
hind, unless one disregards the stock and bond bonuses. The ISTew- 
eastle company has made inadequate provisions even if the bonuses 
are eliminated. 

Eliminating the stock and bond bonuses from the comparison 
in Table 32 and disregarding for the moment the '%ater” in the 
capitalization of the plants purchased from companies at the be- 
ginning, for this ought to have been written off out of earnings, 
it will be found that every plant but one has something of a sur- 
plus and therefore has charged capital expenditures to earn- 
ings. The Newcastle company was the only one which did not set 
aside a sufficient amount to keep up the works. The average for the 
municipal undertakings for the whole period was about 1.5d. for each 
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thousand cubic feet of gas sold from the date of purchase ; for the 
companies about 36d. In other words, the consumers contributed 
these amounts to the upkeep of the undertakings, and if they had not 
done so, prices could have been reduced by these amounts. 

The fact that the plants were extended or improved — ^that 
capital expenses were charged to earnings — shows how careful and 
conservative the municipalities have been. As one looks back upon 
the years that have passed, he sees that up to the present moment 
there has been no need of taking such large sums out of earnings, of 
requiring the consumer to contribute so considerably to the up- 
building of the plant. But one can never safely predict what the 
future of an industry will he, and although the rate at which the 
stocks of private gas companies are quoted in the stock market — 
upon a 4 and 6 per cent, basis — ^is not greatly above the rate for 
municipal bonds backed by the taxing power, it was a wise and 
conservative policy that ttie municipalities followed in making 
their plants worth more than their liabilities. 

Whether the past consumer suffered for the benefit of the tax- 
payer and of the present consumer, is an exceedingly difficult ques- 
tion to answer, but it may be remarked that there is one very 
important difference between companies and municipalities in this 
regard. If the consumer has been overcharged to build up the 
plant, the property he has produced is within his reach and be- 
longs to Mm. But the consumer of a private company may or 
may not get it. The plant does not belong to him but to the 
shareholders. They may distribute his overcharge in dividends, 
unless ‘.hey have already reached the maximum rate allowed by 
law, which is true of only one company here considered — Slieffield. 
They n ay give it to the employees or even donate it to some 
eharitalile institution, but the consumer has no Jurisdiction over it. 

Payments to Relieve Taxation. 

The municipal undertakings have not only increased their 
assets, but they have made large pajnnents in relief of taxation. 
These paynients, as reported by the accountants from the records 
of the undertalrings, are given in Table 34 for tlie v/hole period of 
operation, and sliow that the municipalities contributed to the 
relief of taxation a total of £4,517,674, an average of about 2.5d. 
for every thousand feet of gas sold, and that the companies con- 
tributed nothing. One naturally asks: Were not payments made 
indirectly by the companies, and were there not some charges to 
he deducted from the amounts paid by the municipalities? To 
definitely decide this question an investigation into the accounts 
of every year ivould be necessary, but Judging from present con- 
ditions, the corrections to be made would not materially affect 
the average figures. 

The total amounts per thousand ciibic feet of gas sold during 
the whole period of supply, which went to pay off excess capital- 
ization, to build up the plant above liabilities and to the public 
through payments in aid of taxation, were about 6.5d. for the 
municipal plants and .25d. for the companies. In other words, 
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if the plants had started even, as did the companies and Manches- 
ter, if the plants had not been extended out of earnings, and if 
no money had gone to relieve taxation, the rates for gas could have 
been lowered in municipalities upon the average 6.5d. per thou- 
sand cubic feet each year and in the companies .25d. 

Table 34 . Payments to Believe Taxation to 1905. 


Estimated 

Total Annual Annual 

Amount. No. of Average Average 
UndertaJdngs. {K 5.) Years. Payment. per M, 

Birmingiiam £1,225,836 29 £42,2T0 2.5 d. 

Glasgow^ 21,235 36 590 

Alanchester^ 2,689,302 62 43,376 4.5 d. 

Leicester 581,301 27 21,530 4.5 d. 


Municipalities £4,517,674 .. £107,766 2.5 d. 


Analysis of Accounts for 1505. 

The statistics for the current year, as set forth in Table 35, 
subhead A, confirm the statements above made for the whole 
period of operation. Three municipalities set aside out of earnings 
a larger total to maintain or extend the plant or wipe out. indebt- 
edness than any company, and Glasgow's allowance was equal to 
the highest company (total A). The average for the companies 
was 6.14d. and for the municipalities 7.66d., which was 1.52d., 
or 25 per cent. more. Beyond question the municipalities are still 
providing abundantly, more than is necessary apparently, for main- 
tenance, replacements and depreciation of everj^ sort. 

All the municipal plants except Glasgow, which is prohibited 
from doing so by law, contributed during the year under review 
considerable sums ^fin aid of rates’^; that is, they paid certain 
amounts into the public treasury, and if such contributions had 
not been made, the rate of taxation would have been increased or 
certain governmental functions curtailed. According to their re- 
ports, the gas companies paid nothing directly ^fin aid of rates.^^ 

Eegarding the use of gas profits to relieve taxation, the four 
municipal plants chosen for special examination are not representa- 
tive of the genera] practice in Great Britain. The general policy, 
provided by statute in Scotland, is to give service at cost, which 
includes sinking fund charges to wipe out the liabilities when due, 
depreciation and maintenance charges to keep the plant up to date 
and reserve fund payments to provide for unforeseen contingencies, 
as well as the ordinary operating costs and fixed charges. Per- 
haps if there happens to be any surplus over and above these 
amounts, it may be paid to relieve taxation, but ordinarily any 
large sum is carried as a balance and prices are reduced the follow- 
ing year. There are several other municipalities besides the four 
here treated that pay large sums into the general town treasury, 
but the majority do not. 

^ Since 1876 Glasgow has had no authority to use profits from the 
gas works to relieve taxation (see D 23, Gas). 

^ These amounts relate only to the period from 1843, when the plant 
was transferred from the police commissioners to the town council. 



Table 3d — Community Contributions ror the Year 1905 or 1905-6. 

(Per M. cii. ft. of gas sold in pence.) 
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In the special report upon taxation it is stated that both 
nmnicipal and company undertakings are taxed and that the la-w 
recognizes no difference between a public utility owned and oper- 
ated by a company and one by a local authority. It was found, how- 
ever, that in practice the municipal plants were assessed higher 
relatively than the company plants, and if the rate of taxation 
had been the same in all places, the amount of ‘^^rates and taxes” 
paid would have been greater. But as the rate for local taxation 
was less in the cities where there were municipal gas plants than 
when there were companies, the actual amount paid was less per 
thousand cubic feet sold, as shown by Table 35, 

In the analysis of reported expenditures for rates and taxes, 
it was found that in three of the gas undertakings, part or all 
of the income tax levied by the Inland Eevenue officers and paid 
by these undertakings to the government had later been deducted 
from the interest or dividends paid. The corrections necessary to 
bring all plants upon an equality are given in Table 35, subhead C. 
With these allowances, it is found that the municipalities paid 
upon the average 1.83d. per thousand for rates and taxes, and the 
companies 1.9 5 d., or .12d. more, a slight difference. 

All these contributions are in a sense for the benefit of the 
community, for even an extension of plant out of revenue makes 
it possible for the undertaking to lower prices in the future be- 
cause of the lower capital charges, there being no interest or divi- 
dends to he paid upon the outlay for the extension. The sum total 
of these contributions is shown in Table 35, the municipalities 
providing 11.72d. per thousand cubic feet upon the average, and the 
companies 8.28d., a difference of 3.44d. 

Continuation of Notes relating to table on page 202. 

®TIie amount actually set aside this year was 1.49 d. per M. cu. ft., 
but as .40 d. was taken from credit balance of Profit and Loss account, 
and does not belong to this year’s working, it is omitted iiere. It is 
this .49 d. that Mr. Clark, on page 414, calls a loss ; but it was not a 
loss any more than the transfer made by the So. M. was a loss. 

*This item consists of £14,963 for gas used for public lighting and 
paid for at a lower rate than the rate to ordinary consumers (see I 30) ; 
of £4,000, as interest on funds paid directly in aid of rate without going 
through the department (see I 30), and of £3,295, the expenses for main- 
tenance and repairs of street lamps (see L 5). The last item is included 
because four plants did not spend anything for maintaining and repair- 
ing street lamps, the work being done by special city departments; and 
to place all plants upon an equality, it is necessary to treat the expenses 
for this item when they are paid by the undertaking as contributions in 
aid of rate (see I 45). 

®The amount for the South Metropolitan Company is made up of 
£1,883, the amount spent upon repairs of street lamps above what was 
paid by the local authorities (L 5), of £9,302 for the difference between 
the rate paid by them for gas and the rate to the ordinary user (H 9, 
I 2-5). 

®This item is composed of £1,162, the sum spent for maintenance, 
repairs and renewals of street lamps (L 5, Gas), and £2,097, being 4% 
of the value of the lamps owned by the company, this being the only 
case where the lamps are not owned by a special department of the city. 
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COMPARISON OF COSTS. 

Wow it is quite evident that a plant whicli pays heavier taxes, 
charges off more for extensions and contributes larger sums to re- 
lieve taxation than another, must of necessity, other things being 
equal, charge a higher price for gas. To place them upon an equal- 
ity, therefore, one must deduct from prices and from expenditures 
all such charges that are above the normal. If vre consider 6d. per 
thousand as adequate to provide for all charges due to depreciation, 
replacement, etc., and 1.50d. — the IsFewcastle rate — as a minininm 
amount for rates and taxes, and if we deduct this sum — 7.50d. — 
from the total opposite each plant, we shall have the amount which 
each undertaking spent above this normal. This is shown in Table 
35, subhead E. 

There are several other factors which vary greatly from place 
to place. A plant that is located near a coal mine, for example, 
has a decided advantage over one many miles away, and one at 
the mouth of a mine which yields good gas coal, over one in a poor 
gas-coal field. The market for residuals is most important. The 
existence of industries in the locality which utilize by-products 
will make the production of gas much cheaper than it otherwise 
would be. Thus the Sheffield company, which is able to buy good 
gas and coke-making coal at a lower price than any other com- 
pany or municipality (see I 27) and which finds a market for 
its coke at its very door in which it receives more per ton than any 
other undertaking save one (I 40), sold its by-products for more 
than the cost of its coal, oil and other supplies, making a profit 
thereon of 2.13d. per M. cu. ft. of gas sold. No other undertaking was 
so fortunate, and a comparison as regards prices and costs be- 
tween Sheffield and any other plant not so well situated would be 
misleading and unfair. The actual expenditures for coal, oil, 
enrichers and supplies, and the receipts from the sale of residuals 
per M. cu. ft. of gas sold are given in Table 36. 

In order to reduce the undertakings to a fair basis of com- 
parison, suppose we assume that the residuals paid the cost of gas 
materials in every plant. To determine what the price of gas 
would have been under equal conditions, it is necessary to sub- 
tract the net cost of coal from the average price, at which gas was 
sold during the year. (The average receipts are worked out in 
the following pages and are summarized in Table 43.) It has 
already been pointed out that certain deductions should also be 
made to equalize charges for maintenance, rates and taxes, con- 
tributions to the public funds, etc. Making these deductions, it 
is found (Table 36, last column) that the average price at which 
gas could have been sold by the municipal plants would have been 
16.84d. per M. and the companies 21.31d., provided that residuals 
had Just paid for gas materials, that the same amount (7.50d. per 
M.) had been spent by each plant for maintenance, depreciation 
and taxes, that nothing had been paid to relieve taxation, and that 
all plants were on an equality in these regards. Table 36 shows a 
great superiority for municipal management, for not only is the 
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average some 4.47d. lower, but the highest figure for any munici- 
pality — Glasgow — is over 2d. below the lowest company — Sheffield. 

Table 36 — Net Prices oe Gas. 


(Per 

M. cu. 

ft. of 

gas sold. 

in pence.) 
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15.78 
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. 14.37 

7.67 

6.70 
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7.14 
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18.00 

Manchester 

. 12.75 
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Leicester 
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7.80 

3.57 
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7.21 

5.90 
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26.66 
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London 
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22.15 
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20.30 
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9.41 

2.27 
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Explanation of Lower Cost in Municipal Plants. 

The question naturally arises: To what causes is this su- 
periority due? The answer is to be found in Table 37. It gives 
first of all the actual operating expenses outside of gas materials, 
maintenance and depreciation, represented by Total A. To these 
respective amounts are added the interest and dividends paid, 
miscellaneous expenses (one small item only), and the balance car- 
ried to profit and loss account for the next year, giving Total B, 
from which are deducted the small miscellaneous receipts. If to 
the net amount C be added uniformly 7.50d. per M. for main- 
tenance, depreciation and taxes, the net cost will be the same as 
given in Table 36 (except .Old. in a few cases due to the dropping 
of the figures less than .005d.). 

An examination of Table 37 shows that as far as operating 
expenses are concerned there is not much difference between the 
two classes, and the same is true of miscellaneous receipts. Prac- 
tically all of the difference naiTows down, therefore, to the three 
divisions, interest, dividends and credit balance. The municipal 
plants average 3.31cl. per M. in expenditures for these purposes, 
the companies 7.53d. or 2 1/3 times as much. In other words, if 
the municipal and company undertakings were upon an equality 
in everything else, the former w^ould still have an advantage of 
4.22d. per M. cu. ft. and would be able to sell gas that much 
cheaper. 

^ These charges are not so large as those given in Table 35, for only 
the amounts actually paid in relief of taxation are used, less the omitted 
expenditures. This is necessary because in computing the average net 
receipts used in Table 36, the omitted receipts were not included on the 
receipt side and should not be included therefore in the amount of ex- 
cess charges. 
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^The figures opiDosite tMs item include interest upon loan debt, bank overdrafts and deposits (M2), less in the case 
of Manchester the portion of the income tax collected from the holders of the loan debt, equivalent to .19 d. per M. cu. ft. 
of gas sold. The true amount of rates and taxes paid by tbe undertaking was therefore .19 d. more than returned under 
M 2, and the interest was .19 d. less. For a more complete discussion see the si)ecial reiDort upon Taxation. 

Notes continued on following page. 
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This is due to two factors, viz., the higher rate of interest and 
profit, and the greater amount of liabilities of the private plants. 
On interest alone there is a difierence of from | to 1 per cent., or 
about .5d. per M. The nominal rate of dividends ranges from 
to 9| per cent., which accounts for about Id. more per M. upon 
an average. The water in the securities raises the nominal rate 
to a real rate of some 7 per cent., and about 1.3d. per M. are 
needed to pay dividends upon this water.'^^ The remainder — 1.5d. 
per M. — is due to the greater amount of liabilities carried by the 
companies, upon which interest or dividends must be paid; that 
is, owing to the fact that the municipalities have built up their 
plants out of earnings and have not distributed all of their profits 
among shareholders, they are to-day in a position where their fixed 
charges are not so heavy as those of the companies. They are in 
a better position, therefore, other things being equal, either to 
lower rates, build up their plants still more or increase payments 
to relieve taxation (see Table 38). It should be noted that Shef- 
field has followed a policy similar to the municipal plants, and if 
it were omitted from the comparison, the superiority of the munici- 
palities would be much greater. This topic will be further con- 
sidered in connection with operating efficiency. 


Table 38 — ISTet Liabilities amd Output. 


Per M, 
cu, ft. of 

Municipalities. gas made. 

Birmingham 110.5 d. 

Glasgow 94.3 d. 

Manchester 70.6 d. 

Leicester 146.7 d. 


Per M. 
cu. ft. of 

Companies. gas made. 

London— So. M 162.6 d. 

Newcastle 182.7 d. 

Sheffield 87,8 d. 


Average 98.8 d. Average 154.5 d. 

The Parliamentary Eeturns for the whole of Great Britain 
show this condition to be generally true, for the average amount of 
paid-up and borrowed capital per M. cu. ft. made is 145.3d. for 
the pulilic and 185.3d. for the company plants. 

The reader may wonder possibly whether it is legitimate to 
include dividends in computing the net cost of gas, as they are 
not a charge which must be paid or could legally be enforced if the 
receipts were insufficient. This is true, but they have been in- 
cluded because no company would continue if it did not make what 
its shareholders considered reasonable profits. Further, prices are 

Continuation of Notes relating to table on page 206. 

^The figures opposite this item are those given under M 2, less in 
the case of the South Metropolitan and the Sheffield companies the por- 
tion of the income tax collected from the stockholders. These amounts 
were .44 d. and .52 d. per M. cu. ft, respectively. Hence the true 
amounts of taxes paid were greater by this amount and the dividends 
less by the same amount than the sums given under M 2. The correct 
amounts are given here. See also special report upon Taxation. 

® In order to pay the dividends for the year, an amount was trans- 
ferred from the credit balance of profit and loss account for the pre- 
ceding years. 
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fixed in each instance by the company itself and not by any out- 
side authority^ and if it considers the dividends too large, it may 
lower prices. Bach company has a monopoly, and if it maintains 
prices at snch a height that it pays 6, 8 or 10 per cent, dividends,, 
possibly as high as the law permits, the fact that it does take such 
dividends must be considered as a characteristic of private man- 
agement, and a characteristic voluntarily acquired. It is cur- 
rently asserted by company men that they must have 8 or 10 per 
cent, profits, and if they do not get it, they will leave the business. 

FACTOSS IN COST— QuaHty of Gas. 

In the preceding pages, in order to place all undertakings upon 
an equality, it was assumed that the cost of gas materials was 
exactly met by the receipts from residuals; hut was it proper to 
assume that the difference in the degree to which residuals helped 
to pay for gas materials in the various plants was due to local 
conditions and not to the kind of management ? 

Table 39. Ebviseb Cost of Materials. 

(Per Thousand Cubic Feet of Gas Sold in Pence.) 

Cost of Candle Revised Receipts Revised 

Gas Power Cost on from Net Cost 

Materials Supplied Basis of ResidiaU of 
Undertakings, (TalleBQ), (Ta&Ze46). 15c. p. (TaUeSQ), Materials. 


Birmingham ... 12.72 15.10 12.66 7.64 5.02 

Glasgow 14.37 20.55 11.04 7.67 3.37 

Manchester .... 12.75 17.02 11.54 6.89 5.65 

Leicester 11.37 11.00 13.77 7.80 6.97 


Municipalities .. 33.11 16.98 11.92 7.21 4.71 


London— So. M. 12.84 11.52 14.93 9.65 5.38 

Newcastle 10.24 15.08 10.19 7.99 2.20 

Sheffield 8.11 16.27 7.35 10.24 2.89 


Companies 11.68 12.84 12.98 9.41 3.57 


Let us consider this question in detail; and first as to quality 
of gas sold, for it will be shown that the municipalities snpplied 
a higher candle power gas than the companies and that it costs 
approximately .6d. per thousand more to make 16 candle power 
than it does 15 candle power, etc. In that case the costs of gas 
materials per thousand cubic feet of gas sold, as given in Table 
36, need revision in order to eliminate the differences in candle 
power. This has been done in Table 39 upon the principle that 
for every one candle power supplied (see Table 45) above or 
below 15, the cost of gas materials should be reduced or increased 
accordingly, .6d. It appears that whereas the net cost of materials 
(gross cost less receipts from residuals) before account was taken 
of difference in candle power was 5.90d. per thousand cubic feet 
for the municipalities and 2.27d. for the companies, after allow- 
ance is made for quality of gas, the figures become 4.71d. and 
3.57d. respectively. Hence it appears that the assumption that 
cost of gas materials should be considered as exactly paid by th© 
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receipts from sale of residuals alfects municipalities and companies 
about equal!}’, and that collectively little change would be made 
in the prices as finally worked out in Table o6 if the net cost 
of gas materials had been included in the price at the actual 
figures; but the individual plants would have varied and the com- 
parison would not have been so fair as under the plan actually 
adopted. 

As to the prices paid for gas materials, no evidence was found 
except in one place where a company was operating, to show that 
materials were not purchased as cheaply as possible in the open 
market and subject to such conditions that all competitors would 
be able to submit offers. The municipalities advertised all con- 
tracts, a procedure wdiich w’ould aid in obtaining good terms, but 
the companies did not (H 63-71). 

Supplies and Residuals. 

Passing to the other side of the ledger — the production and 
sale of residuals — the question becomes more complex. Table 
39 shows that every company receives somewhat more per thou- 
sand cubic feet than any municipality and that the average differ- 
ence is 2. 2d. The explanation may be three-fold. The manage- 
ment of the municipal plants may be less efficient and therefore 
may secure a small quantity of residuals or a poorer quality; the 
coal used may be such that it will inevitably yield less; or the priceS' 
may be lower. 

The first is fully discussed elsewhere in this report, and it is- 
showm that there is little if any difference between municipalities 
and companies. There seems to be little difference also in the yield 
of by-products, consideration being had for the kind of coal used. 
The third explanation is the more important one, for although cer- 
tain residuals brought more in certain towns than certain com- 
panies received, the general scale of prices where municipalities 
were operating was very much lower (see I 40). It may be ar- 
gued that prices are very largely determined by the management, 
and that higher prices received by companies were due to the bet- 
ter grade of residuals supplied, the more careful attention given 
to the kind of coke demanded and other efforts to build up the 
trade. But no evidence has been found to support the statements 
generally, although there are special cases of excellence. At Leices- 
ter, for example, it ■was claimed that a better grade of coke was 
obtained by hand charging and drawing and by the handling of 
coke by hand ; that the coke was not broken up so much and -that 
the demand there was for large coke, hence a better price than 
otherwise would have been received if the coke had been handled 
by machinery. Leicester also has the most complete plant for 
dealing with tar, liquor and other residuals. Glasgow has adopted' 
the plan of renting fully equipped chemical works to private con- 
tractors at public letting, the contractors to take all the tar and 
liquor. Sheffield more carefully screens and sorts coke than anj 
other plant. But all the other plants were upon the same level 

Voi. I.— 15. 
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practically ; they sold their tar in bulk to contractors ; they handled 
€oke by mechanical means; they screened it to various sizes to suit 
their customers;. and each had some sort of chemical works for the 
preparation of by-products. All in all, therefore, there seems to be 
no evidence that the difference in price was due to any superior 
management of the companies as a group, or that the managers 
of municipal plants intentionally kept prices down or adopted 
policies which would lead to this result. 

One exceptional instance should be noted, Manchester sold 
its residuals locally instead of advertising and of seeking the most 
profitable market. Salford — the neighboring city, separated from 
Manchester only by an imaginary line — adopted the latter policy 
and received higher prices, which would be equivalent to .6 Id. per 
thousand. If Manclxester did what Salford does, and what com- 
panies do regularl^q the net cost of gas materials would have been 
.61d. lower and the average net price of gas in all municipal plants 
would have been about 17d. per thousand according to Table 36, 
instead of 16.84d. 

If one considers the problem from another point of view and 
examines the industrial conditions of the various towns, it is seen 
at once that the great steel industries of Sheffield and hTewcastle 
make a good market for coke and produce high prices. At ISTew- 
castle coal is burned for the sole purpose of making coke, and gas 
becomes the by-product. Glasgow also has large factories and 
would have a fairly good market if its coke were only of a better 
:grade, but owing to the kind of coal available it must be poor. 
Birmingham’s industries are such that there is a fair demand and 
n fair price. The market for tar is poor at ISTewcastle, good at Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow, and excellent at London, Leicester and 
Sheffield. To assume that these conditions, that the location 
of certain industries in the neighborhoods of certain plants, and 
that the resulting prices are due to company management would 
be illogical, and a similar process would attribute to municipal man- 
a.uement in Widnes, where the cheapest gas in England is supplied* 
all the credit for the existence of the chemical works in that city, 
which make the price of residuals so high and the cost of gas so 
low. 

PRICE OF SERVICE. 

Every undertaking of those specially examined by the experts 
except one (the Sheffield Company) offered the consumer a choice 
between the ordinary meter or the prepayment (automatic) meter. 
Table 41 shows the charges in pence per thousand cubic feet for 
each in the city proper. The rates for prepayment meters include 
a meter and small stove rented and set free of charge. The meter 
and stove charges to other users are shown separately. 

The amount of gas consumed is taken to be 20,000 cu. ft. 
per year. The meter rentals are for five-light meters; the stove 
Tentals, for small stoves such as usually rented by small users. The 
cost of setting a stove is spread over twenty years, as the principal 
expense is for piping from meter or nearest pipe to stove, and when 
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once this has been done, there is practically no further expense until 
the house is reconstructed, even though the stove may be changed. 


Table 41 — Eates to Ordikaey Consumers Per M. ik Pence. 





Ordinary Meters. 

A 



Prepay- 

ment 

Meter 

Under- 

r 

Meter 

Meter 

Btove 

Btove 

' \ 

takings. 


Rental. 

Betting. 

Rental. 

Betting. 

Total. 

Bates. 

Birmingham. 

28.5 

.... 

.... 

3.6 

.7 

32.8 

32.25 

Glasgow 

25. 

.... 

.... 

2.4 

.... 

27.4 

30. 

Manchester. . 

28. 

• * « . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

28. 

33. 

Leicester 

. 28. 

.... 

.... 

2.4 

.7 

31.1 

33.33 

London 

. 24. 

2,4 

• . * • 

3.6 

.2 

30.2 

33. 

Newcastle. . . 

. 21.6 

3.0 

.... 

4.4 

.... 

29.0 

34.5 

Sheffield . . . , 

>"18.5 

2.4 

.... 

3.6 

.1 

24.6 

None. 


An analysis of receipts (L 3) shows that no municipality 
charged meter rentals, that stove rentals in municipal plants were , 
very much lower, but that owing to the lower prices for gas charged 
by the companies, the average net receipts per thousand cubic feet 
sold for all the companies were below wdiat the municipalities re- 
ceived. In several towns the rates for public lighting differ consid- 
erably from those to private consumers. Purther, in three instances, 
part of the cost of maintenance is paid by the undertaking, while 
in four cases the entire cost is borne by the city and paid out of 
the city funds. A comparison of receipts from public and private 
consumption proves that high prices were not charged for public 
lighting by municipal plants to bolster up the financial side of the 
undertaking, but rather that the taxpayers were helped by a low 
price for public lighting. 

Combining both public and private supply, we have Table 43, 
which is obtained by dividing receipts (L 2 ) by the total amount 
of gas sold (H 12), and deducting certain gratuitous expenditures 
(L 5) to put all plants upon an equal basis. This table shows that 
the average price per thousand cubic feet in Sheffield was less than 
the lowest municipality (Glasgow) by 6.17d., and that the aver- 
age price for the companies was 2.49d. less than the average for 
the municipalities. 

In the previous pages it was noted that the four municipal 
plants selected for examination have consciously adopted the pol- 
icy of paying over large sums in aid of taxation and also have 
charged higher prices than necessary in order to set aside these 
large sums. Now in this respect the municipal plants selected do 
not represent the general policy of municipal operation in Great 
Britain. The aim is rather to supply gas at such a price as will 
just pay all operating costs, maintain and repair the works and 
mains, keep them up to date in every respect, provide a sinking 
fund to wipe out the liabilities when due, and accumulate possibly 
a modest reserve fund to meet emergencies, but not to pay over 
large sums to relieve the taxpayer. This is clearly brought out 

^Less the discounts allowed to ordinary consumers. 

* The average rate for the year is taken, as prices were altered durinf 
the year. 
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by an analysis of the returns made annually by companies and 
municipalities to the Board of Trade — a department of the central 
government at London. 

Table 43. Avekage Pkice of Total Supply. 

(Pence per thousand cubic feet gas sold for all purposes.) 

Less Ex- 




Bents 


penditures 



Sales 

of Meters, 


to heDe- . 

Net Be- 

Undertakings. 

of Gas. 

Stoves, Etc. 

Total. 

ducted.'^ 

ceipts. 

Birmingham .... 

. 25.94 

.12 

26.06 

.13 

25.93 

Glasgow 

. 24.82 

.32 

25.14 


25.14 

Manchester 

. 28.56 

. . 

28.56 


28.56 

Leicester 

. 28.51 

.39 

28.90 


28.90 

Municipalities . 

. 26.52 

.18 

26.70 

.04 

26.66 

London-So. M 

. 23.63 

2.30 

25.93 

.17 

25.76 

Newcastle 

. 20.58 

1.99 

22.57 

.11 

22.46 

Sheffield 

. 17.59 

1.38 

18.97 


18.97 

Companies . . . . 

22.19 

2.11 

24.30 

.13 

24.17 


The total average receipts per thousand cubic feet of gas sold 
in all of the 270 municipal plants reported for the year 1905-6 
were 38.19d., as compared with 41.93d. for the 482 private com- 
panies reporting. ^Tield^s Analysis of the Accounts of the Prin- 
cipal Gas Undertakings^^ shows that about 78 per cent, of the re- 
ceipts (78.2 per cent, for the municipal plants and 78.9 per cent, 
for the companies) come from the sale of gas and meter and stove 
rentals, which would make the receipts from these sources alone 
29.86d. and 33.08d. for the municipalities and companies respec- 
tively, or about 3.22d. (over 10 per cent.) in favor of municipal 
management. 

The figures for the 27 municipal and the 36 company plants 
which sold over 400,000 cubic feet during the year were 36.04d. and 
39.43d. per thousand respectively; and after deducting one-fourth 
of the gross receipts for residuals and miscellaneous receipts, the 
net receipts are 27.03d. and 29.57d.— which again show an 
advantage of municipal over private management to the extent of 
2.54d. per thousand. 

^'Field^s Analysis,"' which deals with 11 municipalities and 24 
companies and is accepted everywhere in Great Britain as a stand- 
ard authority, separates receipts from gas and meter and stove 
rentals from other receipts and shows that the average receipts 
from such sources in the municipal plants were 27.29d. per thou- 
sand and in the companies 30.96d., a difference of 3.67d. in favor 
of mu nicipal operation. 

^Maintenance, repairs and renewals of street lamps, which were not 
home by all plants, and gas fitting expenses which were not paid for 
by consumers. 
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In the report of Mr. Clark and Mr. Edgar, where they appar- 
ently show the greater success of company management (pp. 345-7), 
only the best companies are selected, which is neither scientific 
nor fair. If all company plants had been compared with all mu- 
nicipal plants, quite different results would have been found from 
those given by Mr. Clark and Mr. Edgar. 

They also pretend to show (p. 344) that if the municipal un- 
dertakings had sold gas at the rates in force in Newcastle or Shef- 
field (nothing is said about the London companies), the towns 
that have municipal plants would have gained immensely — a con- 
clusion which is illogical and has no bearing upon the subject at 
issue. It is equivalent to saying that if a man had a millionaire’s 
income and a pauper’s expenses, he would make money. As already 
explained, it costs more to manufacture the gas made in the mu- 
nicipal plants than in Newcastle and Shef&eld (not in London) and 
this is due to local conditions over which the municipalities have 
practically no control. Thus prices must be higher there. 

CHARACTER OF SERVICE. 

Price without regard to quality is a tale half told; and the 
most important element in quality is continuity of supply. All 
of the undertakings examined have a good record, and barring the 
few accidents which happen in all plants, gas has been continuously 
furnished by companies and cities (H 38). In December, 1904, 
Manchester had to reduce pressure for a time owing to a week of 
heavy fog, and some sections of street lamps were not lighted, but 
the supply was not cut off from any district, and they have had no 
similar trouble since. This is the only place where the maximum 
day’s output for the year exceeded the daily capacity, the differ- 
ence being 1,419 M. cubic feet. The total capacity of the holders is 
^5,400 M. cubic feet, which indicates that while the plant 
was doubtless adequate to furnish a constant supply under suf- 
ficient pressure in all but the most unusual circumstances, it was 
approaching the danger point (H 5 and 13). Extensions have been 
begun which will adequately meet the rapid increase in consump- 
tion in the past few years and provide for future contingencies. 

The municipalities are better prepared to furnish an unin- 
terrupted supply during a strike than the companies, for three 
have carburetted water gas plants with a capacity equal to about 
one-quarter of the entire capacity, whereas only one company ha» 
a water gas plant, and it cannot produce more than one-tenth of 
the total output (H 2). Further, the holder capacity of the 
municipal plants is relatively greater than that of the companies, 
so that in case of an accident, the former could run a greater 
length of time — some twelve or fourteen hours longer — ^than the 
companies, under average conditions. Proper methods for meas- 
uring and recording pressure were found everywhere. The pres- 
sure is also said to have been reasonably uniform and satisfactory. 
The most elaborate system of regulation was in Sheffield, where 
unusual methods had to be adopted because of the great variations 
of altitude in the area of supply. Birmingham reports the low- 
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est records^ but these were exceptional instances and not of suf- 
ficient importance to justify any criticism. The only important 
case of reduced pressure was in Manchester during the week of 
heavy fog, to which reference has just been made (see H 32-38). 

The policy relative to extensions appears to have been liberal 
everywhere, and only a very small proportion of the population 
in any area is not within reach of mains (see H 39-60), All 
municipalities supply districts beyond their own boundaries ; like- 
wise the companies except the South Metropolitan. The percent- 
ages of area and population supplied outside show that the munici- 
palities have been somewhat more progressive and eager to extend 
their lines than companies, and that Parliament has not hindered 
this development (see D 11). The reports of the engineers show 
no essential differences between municipalities and companies rel- 
ative to the removal and testing, of meters (H 16), purity of the 
gas (H 27, 28), performance of work in the streets (H 53-58), 
stoppage of leaks (H 82), attention and politeness of emplo 3 Tes 
(H 84-86), promptness with which orders to turn on gas wer® 
executed (H 96), provisions of offices for payment of bills and 
filing of complaints, the South Metropolitan company being ahead 
of all other plants in this regard (H 79) ; the maintenance of 
show rooms (H 18 and 19), and badging of employees (H 83). 
The methods of handling complaints in municipal and private 
undertakings were good, but the latter were somewhat better 
equipped and were more systematic in checking up quickly the 
nature of the complaint and seeing that it was quickly attended 
to. All undertakings, except the Sheffield company, give consum- 
ers the privilege of using an ordinary or a prepaj^ment meter. 
This is as it should be, if a plant is to serve the community to the 
fullest degree, for in most large cities the prepayment meter meets 
a genuine demand. All, except Sheffield, rent stoves — thus again 
it is seen that the municipalities are more responsive to the needs 
of the people. Mr. Clark blames Glasgow for not doing more, but 
says nothing about Sheffield, which does less. This does not seem 
quite fair. 

Candle Power. 

The average candle power for the year under review is re- 
ported by the engineers to have been recorded as follows (see H 
21-24) : 


Table 44. Cakdle Powee Kecords. 


VndertaJcmgs. 

Birmingham . . . 

Glasgow 

Manchester. . . . 

Leicester 

London — So, M. 

Newcastle 

Sheffield 


Average Location 

G. p, of Tests. 

( 16.32 Works. 

1 15.89 Center of town. 
20.25 Works. 

17.04 Works, 

f 14.36 Works. 

1 14.16 Center of town. 
14.50 Six stations. 

16.20 Works. 

( 17.37 Works. 

\ 17.08 Center of town. 


By Whom Made, 

Chemist of Department- 
Independent Chemist. 
Independent Chemist. 
Chemist of Department- 

Central Office Official. 

London County Council 
Examiner. 

City Examiner. 
Employee of Company, 
City Examiner. 
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From these returns, the average candle power of the gas sup- 
plied by the municipal plants proves to be somewhat higher than 
that furnished by the companies. But it is urged that the figure® 
reported for the municipal plants are not accurate and therefore 
not comparable with those for the companies, inasmuch as the 
municipalities test their own gas, and that of the companies is 
read by official examiners not connected with the companies. 
It is further alleged that the methods of testing used in the munic- 
ipal plants are not only not the same as those used by the com- 
panies, but that they are inferior and give a higher candle power 
than is correct. (See statement made by Mr. Xlumpp as quoted 
by Mr. Clark, pp. 315-6.) These are serious charges, and deserve 
careful examination seriatim. First as to persons making tests. 

The gas supplied by the companies was tested in each case 
by a person appointed by the local authorities, and these tests 
were probably fair and accurate according to the standards used. 
In Birmingham, the readings were made not by an employee of 
the engineer or even of the Gas Committee, but by a person selected 
by a separate committee of the town council (see D 17). This 
person was Dr. Poynting of Birmingham University, whose char- 
acter and ability are above reproach and who would not possibly 
be influenced in a scientific test of gas by the fact that he was 
selected and paid by one committee of the town council when an- 
other committee made the gas he tested. Further, the chemist 
of the gas department reports to the secretary of the committee 
and not to the engineer, so that there is a double safeguard. 

In Glasgow also, the gas examiner is independent of the gas 
department and of the Gas Committee (see D 17), being appointed 
by the magistrates. The present examiner is Mr. Tatlock of Messrs. 
Tatlock & Thomson, a firm of high standing and repute. He has 
held the position for 20 years, and so far as we have been able 
to learn, no question of his ability, fairness and honesty has ever 
been raised in Glasgow. But it is asserted by a member of the 
Committee that the candle power record of Glasgow ought not 
to be given credence because in 1905-6 two of the fourteen magis- 
trates who select the examiner were members of Gas Committee. 
Xnowing the reputation which Mr. Tatlock has and the high char- 
acter of the magistrates of Glasgow, it seems almost amusing, not 
to say wholly unjustifiable, to discredit the candle power records 
upon the mere fact, unsupported by any other evidence, that two 
of the fourteen magistrates were members of the Gas Committee. 

In Manchester the chemist who made the tests is said by our 
engineers to have ^^operated independent!}^ of the works manag- 
ers''^ (H 21), and Mr. Xewbigging, one of the gas engineers of 
the Committee, who lives in Manchester and who is thoronghly 
familiar with the local situation, states that the chemists appointed 
to read the candle power "would not inflate the candle power of 
the gas but would rather underrate its illuminating value.” The* 
only evidence which directly or indirectly reflects upon the accu- 
racy of the candle power tests is a series of tests which were mad^ 
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under the direction of Mr. King, the engineer of the Liverpool 
gas company, a company which has constantly been compared with 
the Manchester municipal plant to the detriment of the former. 
Mr. King's memorandum, which was handed to Mr. Walton Clark 
of the Committee, so far as it touches the point in hand, is : 

a permanent testing place was established in the centre 
of the City of Alanchester, and tests were made of the Manchester gas 
extending over a period of nine years. These tests were in every detail 
the same as those made on the Liverpool gas during the same period. 
It may be mentioned that the prescribed Parliamentary standard at 
Liverpool is an illuminating power of not less than 20 sperm candles 
with a consumption of 5 cubic feet per hour in a Sugg’s No. 7 Standard 
Steatite Batwing Burner, and severe penalties are imposed on the Liver- 
pool company by their acts of Parliament in case of any failure to supply 
the quantity and purity required. The average yearly results ^ are 


shown in the following table 

)jt ^ . 

Official 

Manchester 

King's 

Year. 

Returns. 

Tests. 

1895 

19.16 c. p. 

16.20 c. p 

1S96 

19.55 “ 

16.49 “ 

1897 

19.16 “ 

15.73 “ 

1898 

19.51 “ 

17.34 “ 

1899 

19.36 “ 

16.3S “ 

1900 

19.40 “ 

15.86 “ 

1901 

18.97 “ 

16.61 “ 

1902 

18.54 “ 

14.50 “ 

1903 

18.25 “ 

15.66 ‘‘ 


It will be seen that the difference between the tests made under 
Mr. King-'s direction and the official Manchester returns varied from 
2.17 to 4.04 candles. There are several very important facts to 
be noted, however. 

(1) The candle power reported by Manchester was from 
tests made at the works. Mr. King's tests were made in the “cen- 
ter of the city," he says. There would be a difference, naturally, 
therefore, of upwards of .5 of a candle, the exact amount depend- 
ing upon the distance of the place where the tests were made from 
the works. 

(2) Mr. King does not state where in the “center," or how 
many tests were made, or when they were made. In one of his 
letters he recommends that the exact tests which he made be not 
used, but that the averages be used instead. A copy of all the 
readings taken was not furnished us, although given to Mr. Clark, 
and it is impossible to tell, therefore, whether the averages given 
by Mr. King in the above table are true statistical averages or 
whether they are merely the means between two extremes. This 
fact is very important, for, if the latter method was adopted, the 
averages given by Mr. King might wholly misrepresent the true 
condition of affairs, for a few tests might be very low, when the 
vast majority were high and closely approximated the official re- 
turns. 

(3) The kind of photometer used is not stated. 

(4) The results are not given later than 1903, and there is 
no evidence whatever to show that for the year under review even 
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such tests as Mr. King might have made showed a difference in 
candle power. 

(5) If a test by an impartial person, made neither by Mr. 
King who was interested in showing as low candle power in Man- 
chester as possible, nor even by the independent chemists of the 
Manchester city government, would have shown that the candle 
po-wer of Manchester was so much below what was being reported 
as the above table Avoiild indicate, it would seem queer that no use 
has ever been made of the fact by those who are opposed to munici- 
pal trading in Manchester. Furthermore, why were these tests 
not placed before the Committee when in England and an oppor- 
tunity given at that time to investigate their accuracy and to hear 
what the Manchester officials had to say in reply? 

In view of the above facts there seems to be no reason for 
refusing to accept the Manchester returns or even to intimate that 
they are inaccurate. 

At Leicester the readings were made by an official from the 
central office who was wholly independent of the works managers, 
but he was an employee of the department. It is barely possible 
that he would not read as closely as an independent analyst, but 
the amount of error due thereto would be small. Mr. Colson, the 
engineer, says : am convinced that nowhere is this work more 

thoroughly and conscientiously done than with us.-’^ 

In conclusion, therefore, as far as the independence, reliability 
and accuracy of the persons making the tests of candle power are 
concerned there is no difference between the companies and the 
municipalities, except possibly at Leicester, and there the allow- 
ance to be made would be very small. The attack on the accuracy 
of the records falls to the ground on this point. 

The standards used in the various plants in testing candle 
power did vary, and obviously the records are not comparable, 
except in those instances where the same standard was used, until 
they are brought to a common basis. Consequently, the gas en- 
gineers, Mr. Kewbigging and Mr. Klumpp, were asked 
to state wmat the candle power of the gas required by law, or stated 
to be the practice in the British cities whose gas works were in- 
* vestigated, would be, if obtained under the testing conditions obtaining 
in Philadelphia." 

The Philadelphia test was defined as follows : 

“A 60 inch open photometer bar is used; the carriage contains a 
Leeson disc. The gas is measured by regulation wet meter and cor- 
rected for temperature and barometer to 60'’ and 30®. The standard is 
a Harcourt 10 C. P. Pentane lamp. The burner consists of an 8 foot 
excavated head Lava or Steatite open flame tip." 

Mr. Elumpp sent sample tips to Mr. Kewbigging, the Eng- 
lish gas engineer who was thoroughly familiar with English prac- 
tice, who reported as follows: 
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Table 45— Candle Power Tests. 


Candle Power Candle Power using 
under 1905 American Steatite Differ- 

conditions of testing, Burner, forwarded ence 

as returned in Schedule, 'by Mr, J, B. Klumpp, ( Gain 

- —I .. A . ^ nr 


X ur 

City. C,P. Burner, loss.) 

Birmingham .. 16.32 London Argand No. 1. 15.10 — 1.22 

Glasgow 20.25 Bray’s No. 7 20.55 -{- -30 

Manchester 17.04 Sugg’s Flat Flame 17.02 — .02 

Standard Burner. 

Leicester 14.16 London Argand No, 1. 10.80 — 3.36 

London — So. M. 14.50 London Argand No. 1. 11.12 — 3.38 

Newcastle 16.20 London Argand No. 1. 15.08 — 1.12 

Sheffield 17.37 London Argand No. 1. 16.27 — 1.10 


** The tests were made in a 60" Letheby bar photometer, and checked 
with a table photometer, a 10 candle Pentane standard being used with 
both photometers and in each case. 

“ Of course, you quite understand that I have not visited the cities 
for the purposes of making tests of the gas, but I have had gas specially 
prepared to represent as nearly as possible the illuminating power of 
the gas given in the Schedules as being the average quality supplied 
during 1905." 

This report shows the records of Glasgow and Manchester 
practically unchanged, those for Birmingham, Newcastle and Shef- 
field to be too high by about one candle, and those of Leicester and 
the South Metropolitan company too high by nearly 3-| candles. 
The readings given in column one were the averages at the work.s, 
except in tv^o cases — Leicester and the South Metropolitan — where 
those in the center of the town were taken, but these two exceptions 
will neutralize each other. Upon the basis of the revised figures 
the average candle power for the municipalities is 16.98 and for 
the companies 12.57, or a difference of 4.41 candles.^ 

It is now asserted by the opponents of municipal operation, 
since the above facts have become known, that the provisions of 
the statutes were not followed in the municipal plants in making 
candle power tests and that the records are still too high. There 
is no evidence to support this assertion except that at Leicester 
gas was burned in certain photometers at the rate of 5.9 feet per 
hour instead of 5 feet as required by the statutes. However, 
the readings were corrected by reducing in the ratio of 5.9 to 5. 
This reduction the engineers agree was insufficient, but they do 
not state .what further reduction should be made. Mr. Klumpp 
says 2 candles; Mr. Newbigging says it may, under certain condi- 
tions, amount to 2 candles, but it depends upon the composition 
of the gas, and that the exact amount could only be determined 
by^ tests extending over a considerable period, made with 
Leicester gas. Mr. Ivliunpp never spoke of this matter to Mr, Col- 
son, and in view of the generous treatment accorded to the Com- 

* These averages, like all the others given in this discussion, are 
weighted averages, that is, they are obtained by multiplying the amount 
of gas sold by each undertaking by its candle po'wer and then dividing 
the sum of all these products by the total amount of gas sold by each 
group of municipalities and companies. 
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mission, Mr. Colson naturally considers it unfair that nothing was 
said about it until several months after leaving England and then 
not to him directly. Mr. Klumpp also fails to note that not all 
tests were made at 5.9 feet per hour corrected to 5 feet. How- 
ever, if 2 candles were accepted as the extreme, the candle power 
at Leicester would become about 9 and the average for the munici- 
pal plants about 16.8 candles as compared with 12.57 candles for 
the companies. 

In view of the facts already given, the complete information 
furnished to the Committee and the frankness with which ques- 
tions were answered, Mr. Klumpp^s reflection upon the willing- 
ness of the municipal engineers to allow a thorough examination 
of their works to be made and their gas to be tested, seems to be 
an unreasonable charge. By its side should be placed Mr. New- 
higging’s statement: 

**In my opinion, Manchester, Birmingham, Leicester and Glasgow 
would have permitted the Commission to have made any tests that they 
wanted. Personally I do not think that to have taken an odd test or 
two, over a couple of days, would have been of much assistance. I 
preferred to take their own return, the accuracy of which, I have no 
reason to doubt.’* 

Further, if the municipalities were so obstructive and the 
companies so free in this direction, why were not readings made in 
all the company plants. As a matter of fact only one reading was 
made by Mr. Klumpp in each of two plants — one was a municipal- 
ity and one a company. It would seem strange that municipali- 
ties would refuse or evade an examination of the photometer rooms 
and a test of the gas when they permitted a valuation of the under- 
taking — a much more important matter and one which has a far 
greater significance. Mr. Klumpp^s statement is also denied by 
the engineer of every municipal plant visited, and likewise Mr. 
Clark’s insinuation that he was refused admittance to the photom- 
eter rooms (p. 316), made since his return to the United States. 
Other members did visit the photometer rooms. Mr. Colson denies 
that he said the gas in Leicester lost two candles between the works 
and the consumer, as quoted by Mr. Clark (p. 328). 

Calorific Value. 

Since the introduction of the incandescent burner, candle 
power has ceased to be as important as formerly when the open 
flame burner was the only kind in use. Where mantles are used, 
the consumer cares relatively little what the illuminating power of 
the gas may be ; but he is greatly concerned with its calorific value, 
for the light comes from the mantle, which is made luminous by 
the heat due to the combustion of the gas and not from the illum- 
inating power of the gas itself. In view of the widespread use of 
the incandescent burner in Great Britain, the number of British 
thermal units in each place becomes very important. The move- 
ment for the reduction of candle power, a corresponding lowering 
of the price of gas and the increase of the calorific value is now 
very strong, and has been approved by Parliament in some in- 
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stances. The status in the yarious plants as reported by our en- 
gineers is as follows: 

Table 46. Calobieio Value. 


Municipalities, B. Tli, TJ. Companies, B. Th, U, 

Birmingham (?) London-So.M. 595 gross 

Glasgow About 650 Newcastle (?) 

Manchester 600-650 gross. Sheffield About 600 

Leicester 560-580 


Evidently the municipalities supply gas with a greater calor- 
ific value than the companies, but the difference is not large. 


Price and Quality Combined. 

Table 47. Peioe and Candle Power Combined. 



Net 

Candle 

Re- 


Receipts 

Power 

vised Net Be- 

Undertakings, 

(Table 43). 

(Table 45). 

ceipts 15 c,p. 

Birmingham 

25.93 

15.10 

25.87 

Glasgow 

25.14 

20.55 

21.81 

Manchester 

38.56 

17.02 

27.35 

Leicester 

28.90 

11.001 

31.302 

Municipalities . . 

26.66 

17.001 

25.402 

London So. M 

25.76 

11.523 

27.85 

Newcastle 

22.46 

15.08 

22.41 

Sheffield 

18.97 

16.27 

18.21 

Companies 

24.17 

12.84 

25.47 


Thus far price and quality have each been considered sepa- 
rately, but in order to ascertain what the consumer received in re- 
turn for what he paid, it is necessary to consider the two con- 
jointly. The only factor under the head of ^^character of service’^ 
for which there are definite and quantitative measures, is candle 
power. But no two plants supplied the same candle power. In 
order to bring them to a common basis, one must adopt a certain 
standard candle power and compute the amount that receipts would 
have been increased or diminished if that candle power had been 
supplied instead of what actually was given. As a 15-candle stand- 

^ If the extreme lowest c, p. claimed by those opposed to municipal 
ownership were taken, this figure would be 9.00, and the average for all 
municipalities about 16.8 candles. 

“ If the c. p. for Leicester were taken as 9 and the average for all 
municipalities as 16.S, the corresponding figures here would be 32.5 and 
25.58. 

*The figure given in Table VIII. is 11.12, but this represents read- 
ings at the testing stations which are 1.64 miles from the works upon 
an average (H 21). In order to make them all uniform as readings 
at works, .40 of a candle has been added, as this seems to be about the 
allowance that should be made for 1.64 miles, based upon the returns 
from the other plants when readings were made at works and at the 
center of the town (ct H 22 and 23). 
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ard seems about the average, let it be adopted. Now in order to 
raise the candle power from 15 to 18, it w^ould probably cost from 
.5d. to .75d., per candle, Mr. Newbigging, the British gas expert^ 
says; and to lower the candle power below 15 would mean a sav- 
ing of a similar amount. As .6d. per candle is conservative and 
the actual cost at Manchester, suppose it be taken as the proper 
amount. Upon this basis the average receipts or price of gas in- 
cluding meter and stove rents would be the amounts given in 
column three of Table 47. In other words, if all plants had fur- 
nished gas of the same candle power (15) they would have charged 
the prices given in the last column, and the municipalities would 
have received 25.46d. per thousand and the companies 25.47d. If 
the candle power at Leicester be taken as 9, the lowest claimed, 
the averages become 25,58d. and 25.47d. respectively. It is to be 
kept in mind, further, that in other respects, as pointed out in the 
preceding pages, the service given by the municipalities was as good 
and probably better than that given by the companies, all things* 
considered. 

EXTENT OF USE. 

There are two standpoints from which this subject may be 
viewed, viz., proportion of the population who are consumers, and 
the amount of gas consumed. The statistics for each plant are 
shown in Table 48, from which it appears that, with the exception 
of Birmingham, all the municipal plants have a larger number of 
consumers relatively (i. e., fewer persons to a meter) than any 
of the companies, and including Birmingham, the average is con- 
siderably above the companies. If the proportion were the same, 
the municipalities would have some 40,000 less consumers than 
they do have, or about 8 per cent. In the amount of gas used by 
each consumer, Birmingham far surpasses every other plant, and 
the municipalities fall considerably below the companies as a body. 
Naturally, one would expect the South Metropolitan company to 
surpass every undertaking, public or private, for as density of 
population increases, the number of consumers and the amount of 
gas consumed increase, but while surpassing all the companies it out- 
ranks all the municipalities in only one respect, viz., the con- 
sumption per capita, and yet it has by far the most dense and 
compact area of all. Even Leicester with a density of one-ninth 
has a larger number of consumers relatively. Comparing popula- 
tion and consumption, it appears (column 4) that the average for 
the companies is above that of the municipalities. This is due to 
the influence of the South Metropolitan company, and if it be 
omitted, as the local conditions there make it exceptional, the sit- 
uation is reversed and the municipalities exceed the companies. 

It is also apparent from Table 48 that the municipalities, 
except Birmingham, have a large number of small users, especially 
in Glasgow, for where there is such a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation using gas the poorer classes must be consumers and they 
use small amounts. The consumption per meter confirms this. 
Birmingham has many large consumers, and so has Leicester, which 
sells relatively twice as much for power purposes as Sheffield. 
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Table 48. Consumption op Gas. 
Popula- 



t%on per 




Percent* 


Square 


Consump- 

Consump- 

age of 


Mile of 

Popula- 

tion per 

tion per 

Prepay* 


Area of 

tion per 

Meter. 

Capita. 

ment 

TJndertaMngs. 

Supply} 

Meter} 

(.HU). 

(HU). 

Meters. 

Birmingham 

, 6,667 

7.28 

53,611 

7,740 

33.1 

Glasgow 

10,204 

4.20 

22,446 

5,821 

4.3 

Manchester 

15,792 

4.93 

28,798 

6,374 

31.4 

Leicester 

2,916 

4.64 

32,226 

7,339 

54.0 

Municipalities . . . . 

7,972 

5.05 

31,323 

6,653 

22.3 

London — So. M.... 

27,273 

5.11 

39,946 

8,095 

64.9 

Newcastle 

4,047 

6.31 

32,663 

5,554 

43.9 

Sheffield 

3,481 

5.74 

31,747 

5,951 

— 

Companies 

7,818 

5.45 

37,178 

7,159 

49.5 


The Parliamentary returns for the whole of Great Britain 
show this condition to be general. 


Efforts to Extend Use. 

The methods adopted to extend use and to increase the num- 
ber of consumers were many and varied. The more direct means 
were canvassing, advertising and exhibitions. hTone of the munici- 
palities specially investigated, except Leicester, employed can- 
vassers, but all of the companies did; and apparently the latter also 
did more in the way of advertising, exhibitions and lectures. As 
regards showrooms, the South Metropolitan was the most aggres- 
sive, the others being about upon a par (H 18 and 19). In Birm- 
ingham, Glasgow and Manchester, the gas officials complained that 
the opponents of municipal trading had hindered the full develop- 
ment of the fittings department by opposing municipal operation 
in this direction; yet it is a necessary adjunct of the gas business 
and should be so considered. 

But after all, the factors which most largely determine the 
extent of use are price and quality, and the municipal undertakings 
are relying upon these means more than upon special attractions. 
An enthusiastic and satisfied consumer is usually the best adver- 
tising agent an undertaking has. The South Metropolitan ob- 
tained its high consumption, not from any great superiority of its 
own efforts to extend use but from conditions of metropolitan 
life — ^fog, dark days, overcrowded rooms and dark tenements. 

Probably the best evidence of the total efficiency of all meth- 
ods is the ratio of consumers to population, for consumption per 
meter or per capita depends so much upon economic conditions 
which vary greatly from place to place that it is a less accurate 
standard. Table 48 shows that the municipalities have 5.05 per- 
sons per meter and that the companies have 5.45 persons. How if 

^ Obtained by dividing population by number of square miles (D 11). 

“Obtained by dividing population (D 11), by number of meter* 

(H 6). 
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the former were not efficiently pushing for customers in one way 
or another^ they would not be in advance of the latter. But it is 
true generally speaking that companies ordinarily pay more atten- 
tion to the large user and the municipalities to the small user — the 
citizen less able to care for himself. For example;, the municipali- 
ties specially examined charge no meter rentals, and it is true gen- 
erally that cities are less likely to charge than companies. Of the 
36 companies selling over 400,000 thousand cubic feet only 5.6 
per cent, supplied meters free, while 57.8 per cent, of the 26 
public plants did so. 

The proportion of consumers using prepayment meters is 
shown in the last column of Table 48. The South Metropolitan 
has the largest ratio and Sheffield none; Glasgow only adopted 
them recently and stands next to Sheffield. Whether it "is wdse to 
push the use of prepayment meters is a policy much debated, but 
it would seem that no undertaking would be giving the best service 
to a community which did not supply prepayment meters at rea- 
sonable rates, so that any consumer might have one if he so desired 
or found it necessary. But a large proportion of prepayment 
meters does not necessarily indicate that the community is "being 
well served, for prepayment meters are most needed where the 
people are poor and often they must use them even though this 
manner of taking gas is much more expensive than through ordi- 
nary meters. For instance, in London, where the number used is 
the largest relatively, gas sold through prepayment meters is 9d. 
per thousand more than through ordinary meters. This difference 
is equaled nowhere else, and if the charges made by the other un- 
dertakings are reasonable, the South Metropolitan company is too 
severe upon prepayment meter users, and is making them contrib- 
ute more than their fair share. 

CHARACTER OF PLANT — ^Distribution System, 

Inasmuch as the extent of the system of mains affects the 
amount of gas consumed and the number of users, because if there 
are no mains in a street, the people living upon it will not — can 
not — consume gas, no matter how cheap or how good it may be, 
it is important to ascertain at this point to what extent the under- 
takings have extended their mains. The ideal standard for test- 
ing the plants would be the mileage of built-up streets or highways 
in the area of supply as compared with the mileage actually sup- 
plied with mains; but such data are available for no undertaking. 
In lieu thereof some less accurate tests must be applied, and these 
are shown in Table 49. 

The first test is that of population per mile of street occupied, 
which shows an average considerably lower for municipalities than 
for companies. At first glance, this fact would seem to indicate 
that the former are reaching out more than the latter. But the 
number of people per mile of street occupied depends largely upon 
the density of population. Consequently, London shows a larger 
number of people per mile than any other place, and yet probably 
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almost every street in the area of supply has its gas main, which 
is not true of Birmingham or ISFewcastle, although they have the 
fewest number per mile relatively of all plants. 

Adopting mileage of street occupied per square mile of area 
of supply, it is found that the municipalities again excel. But 
this test is also open to criticism, for in a rural district there is no- 
need of mains and yet the area is included upon a par with the most 
densely settled districts. However, Table 49 indicates with al- 
lowances for possible inaccuracies that the municipalities are fully 
as progressive as regards extensions and the laying of mains and 
possibly more so than the companies. 

Table 49. Mileage oe Mains^ Population and Area. 

PopU‘ Mileage of Popular 



Mileage 

Mileage of 

lation 

street occu- 

tion per 


of 

streets 

per mile 

pied per sq. 

sq. mi. 


Mains 

occupied, 

of street 

mi. of area 

of area 

Undertakings. - 

(J? 5). 

esV 

occupied. 

of supply. 

of supply^ 

Birmingham . . . 

740 

700 

1,143 

5.83 

6,667 

Glasgow 

900 

480 

2,083 

4.90 

10,204 

Manchester 

85Si 

460 

1,631 

9.68 

15,792 

Leicester 

2m 

130 

1,923 

1.52 

2,916 

Municipalities . . 

2,749i 

1,770 

1,581 

5.04 

7,972 

London — So. M. 

1,1G2 

700 

2,143 

12.73 

27,273 

Newcastle 

648 

350 

1,486 

2.72 

4,047 

Sheffield 

538§ 

270 

1,741 

2.00 . 

3,481 

Companies 

00 

CO 

1,320 

1,886 

4.14 

7, SIS 


Manufacturing Equipment. 

A full description of the manufacturing and distribution sys- 
tems of all undertakings examined appears in Schedule III,, 
inquiry H 4. Only a summary need be given here. All plants 
were adequately ventilated and in good condition (H 74 and 77). 
In all there was a chemist and a laboratory at each works, a draft- 
ing room was maintained, analyses of materials frequently made 
and distillation tests carried on (H 29-31, 93). Maps of the street 
mains were complete in every case, except at Newcastle, where the- 
records prior to the last seven years were imperfect (H 59). 

So far as relates to the relative efficiency of the plants and 
the extent to which they are up-to-date, one naturally would ex- 
pect that the old works would not be as modern nor as efficient as 
those recently constructed, and such is the case. Each of the- 
municipal undertakings except Manchester is said to have had one 
works of a somewhat antiquated type, and this was also true of 
the Newcastle and Sheffield companies. The South Metropolitan 
company has six plants; the new large works at East Greenwich 

^Tne mileage of mains (column 1) does not represent the mileage- 
of streets served, because tlie mains are often laid under the sidewalks 
and two lines to a street. In column 2 the mileage of the streets is 
estimated from the data available. The figures in the other columns are- 
computed upon the basis of column 2 — ^mileage of streets served. 
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axe modern and up-to-date in all respects^ but three and part of 
a fourth are old fashioned and antiquated. Thus it would seem 
that the municipal plants as a group evidence as j^rogressive man- 
agement as the companies^ especially when it is reiiieiiLbered that 
in only one instance — Manchester — ^has the undertaking been un- 
der municipal control from the start. In the tiiree other cases 
the imdertakings were purchased from companies and certain of 
the criticisms now made are due to mistakes conunitied by the old 
companies. It is worthy of special notice that the one undertaking 
which comes in for practically no criticism at the hands of the engi- 
neers is Manchester — ^the only one which has been public from 
the start. One V'ould naturally expect, if public management is 
so unprogressive and shiftless, that this undertaking -^rouid be al- 
most worthless as a result of 90 years of municipal operation. But 
about the only criticism that has been made is that the Eoclidale 
Eoad works are rather crowded and that the works are not all alike. 
As to the former, the engineers report that improvements are under 
way; and the latter will be considered by many as evidence of 
progressive management which believes in trying out all new 
methods and inventions (see H 4, *73). As Parliament would not 
authorize a bond issue for a water gas plant, it was built out of 
earnings. The street mains are east iron with turned and bored 
joints, and in many cases laid in concrete — a method which is 
criticised by Mr. Clark, but it is probably very economical in the 
long run for the leakage is very low. 

Turning to Birmingham, one finds that all of the four plants 
now being operated had been started by the companies prior to 
purchase by the municipality. Three are said to be poorly planned, 
but this is due in part to the bad arrangement adopted by the old 
companies; to change it now would involve such an expense that 
the saving — not large in any case — ^would be wiped out by the 
cost of the alterations. The smallest works is somewhat antiquated 
and will need to be reconstructed soon, although it is said that the 
cost of manufacture is only very slightly in excess of the other 
plants. In 1904 a retort house was erected which has not yet 
been equipped, as the consumption of gas has not increased as rap- 
idly as was expected and as a better quality of coal is being used, 
which gives a larger yield of gas, requiring fewer retorts. Coal is 
stacked in the open at three of the works during part of every year, 
but the engineer in charge maintains that there is no material de- 
preciation — not enough to pay for the erection of coal stores. 

The^ Glasgow works have been practically rebuilt since the 
undertaking was acquired by the city, except one works, which is 
soon to be dismantled. The large amount of gas unaccounted for 
indicates an inferior system of mains and services. Great improve- 
ment has been made since municipalization, however, for even in 
1874-5, after reconstruction had been begun, nearly 20 per cent 
of the gas made was lost. By 1884-5, the amount had been re- 
duced to less than 11 per cent., and in 1904-5 it was 8.71 per cent 
Uot all of the services and mains have yet been relaid, but as fast 

Vol. I.— 16. 
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as opportunity arises, the faulty ones laid by the companies when 
competition was rampant (see A 5-8) are being replaced. Otherwise 
the Glasgow undertaking is modern, efficient and open to no im- 
portant criticisms (see H 4). 

Leicester has two works, one built by the old company, the 
other by the city, although the sites of both were selected by the 
company. The former has no railway connections and all materials 
have to be carted to and from the works — a defect for which the 
municipality is in no way to blame. There are two other criti- 
cisms, viz., that the works constructed by the municipality are too 
elaborate, too artistic and spread over too much ground; and that 
there is an absence of labor-saving devices which unduly increases 
cost of production. Eegarding the first, there is room for a differ- 
ence of opinion. ISTo complaint was made in Leicester of the un- 
wise expenditure of money for pleasing buildings; upon the con- 
trary, the people expressed pride in the attractiveness of the plant, 
which is a model of neatness. Further, the city is now built up 
to it, the neighborhood has become a residential district and it is 
quite fitting and proper that the works should be in harmony with 
the surroundings instead of contaminating the whole neighborhood. 

The question of hand charging and drawing and the handling 
of coke by hand instead of by machinery has been much discussed 
within and without Leicester. Mr. Colson, the engineer, main- 
tains that in view of the excellent relations which exist between the 
management and the employees, in view of the cost of installing 
machinery for charging, drawing and handling of coal and coke and 
the fixed charges which would have to be paid upon the capital 
invested, in view of the present railroad facilities for placing cars 
about the works, in view of the local demand for large-sized coke 
and not broken, and in view of the low cost of manufacturing wages, 
it would be a mistake to introduce machinery. He also admits that 
although he is satisfied with the results he obtains from hand labor, 
other undertakings might find it unsatisfactory, and that if labor 
troubles should arise, he would doubtless proceed to adopt machin- 
ery at once in order to avoid dependence upon laborers. It should 
be noted also that the charging is not by shovels, but by scoops, 
which are more easily handled and give better results. As already 
seen, the results obtained at Leicester are such as to give consider- 
able weight at least to wdiat Mr. Colson says, and it is certain that 
machinery has not been introduced because of any lack of pro- 
gressive management. In all other regards the plant is right up- 
to-date and Mr. Colson is the originator of several new processes 
and inventions. 

The South Metropolitan company has older and more anti- 
quated works than any other undertaking; it also has one works that 
is as well equipped and possibly better equipped than any other seen. 
But with the exception of this new works and part of another, the 
plants are more or less congested and behind the present state of 
the gas industry. Several retort houses are charged by hand and 
the coke is removed in the same way. If, therefore, Leicester is to 
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be censured for the failure to introduce charging machinery, the 
South Metropolitan would come in for its share (see H 4). 

The Newcastle company has two works in operation. The 
newer one is apparently open to no criticism. The older one, 
opened in 1859, is said by the engineers to be antiquated and 
poorly arranged. The retort settings are of an inefficient t 3 rpe, and 
are to be replaced in a few years. The arrangement of the con- 
densing, scrubbing and purifying plant is poor and unsystematic ; 
the purifying boxes are deficient in capacity to nearly 50 per cent, 
(see H 4). 

One of the works of the Sheffield company has no railroad 
connections, all of the materials being carted to and from the plant. 
All of the retorts here are fired by hand, and the method of hand- 
ling coal is antiquated and costly. Another plant has no coke 
handling machinery and is very deficient in storage capacity for 
coke. In other respects the undertaking is modern and efficient, 
and the mains and services are particularly good (see H 4) . 

From these facts, it is apparent that while each undertaking 
is not up to the highest standard in all regards, the municipalities 
as a group are about upon the same plane as the companies ; at 
least, there are no essential differences - between them. The im- 
portant test, however, is not so much what sort of plant they have, 
but how efficiently it is managed; not whether the retorts axe hor- 
izontal, inclined or vertical ; not whether the purifiers are orthodox 
or unorthodox ; but whether the results obtained are up to standard. 
Further, local conditions — ^l^ind of coal, demand for by-products 
and use of gas — and sometimes the personal factor may enable 
one engineer under one set of conditions to obtain the best results 
from a certain kind of equipment, while another engineer with dif- 
ferent conditions may find that apparatus not the most efficient. 
The consumer, the taxpayer, and the shareholder, are concerned 
far more with results than with the means of obtaining them. 

OPERATING EFFICIENCY. 

Many topics have already been discussed which touch upon 
operating efficiency, as for example, quality of gas, character of ser- 
vice, extent of use, efforts to extend use, etc. It is unnecessary to 
repeat what has been said, but the reader may be reminded that it 
has been shown that the municipalities furnished gas of a higher 
candle power and greater heating capacity, that their service was 
as good as the companies in other directions, that the number of 
users was larger, although the companies were making greater ef- 
forts of a special character to increase use, and that the cost of 
production outside of gas materials was slightly lower. 

Passing to the points which have not been discussed, one comes 
first to the question of leakage or gas unaccounted for. This is 
a good test of the care exercised in constructing the mains and 
services and of the attention given to meters. TaWe 51 shows that 
upon the average there is less leakage in the municipal plants 
per mile of mains, and what is more important, that the one plant 
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wliicli lias been imder municipal control from the beginning is 
lower than any company. Glasgow has the largest loss per mile 
of mains^ but, as has been pointed out already, this is due to the 
poor mains and services inherited from the private companies. The 
loss has been reduced about 60 per cent, since municipal purchase. 
Combining the leakage with the amount used at works and offices, 
it is found that the municipalities did not sell 7.01 per cent, of the 
amount made and the companies 6.41 per cent. These figures seem 
to conflict with the ones just given, but in reality they do not, for 
the municipalities have the larger main mileage relatively, which 
reduces the loss per mile of mains as indicated in the last colmun 
of Table 51. 

The statistics for all of Great Britain also show the munici- 
palities to be superior, for their loss due to leakage and gas used 
at -works was 6.95 per cent, of the gas made and the companies 
8.17 per cent. The amount per mile of mains was 359 thousand 
cubic feet for all municipalities and 489 thousand cubic feet for 
all companies, a still greater difference, -which is due again to the 
larger number of miles of mains which the municipalities have. 
It should be noted that the difference between all the municipali- 
ties and all the companies is more than the difference between the 
four municipalities and the three companies — a fact which goes to 
show that the municipal plants selected for extensive examination 
are not the only good instances of municipal operation. 

Table 51. Leakage and Consumption at Woeks. 

Total used at works 
Q-as unaccounted for, and unaccounted for, 

r ^ ^ G-as f k 




Percent- 

■ used at 


Per mile 


Per mile 

age of 

toorks and 


of maim 


of mains 

amount 

offices — 


— M. 

Undertakings. 

M. cu. ft. 

made. 

% of make. % of make. 

cu. ft. 

Birmingham 

464 

5.17 

1.52 

6.69 

601 

Glasgow 

624 

S.71 

1.03 

9.74 

698 

Manchester 

168 

2.88 

1.67 

4.55 

266 

Leicester 

344 

4.50 

.83 

5.33 

409 

Municipalities .... 

413 

5.67 

1.84 

7.01 

510 

London 

487 

4.40 

1.18 

5.58 

617 

Newcastle 

505 

10.05 

1.21 

11.26 

566 

Sheffield 

191 

3.51 

1.15 

4.66 

254 

Companies 

424 

5.23 

1.18 

6.41 

520 


Capitalization. 

It is often asserted that municipalities are wasteful and ex- 
travagant, and that large sums are spent for the erection of plants 
where a less expensive equipment would suffice. It is difficult to 
get conclusive evidence upon this point. But comparing the ap- 
praisals made by the engineers with the capacity of the plants in 
ioio and for certain of the more important items, it appears in 
Table 5^ that upon certain points the municipalities excel com- 
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panies^ upon others the companies excel the municipalities^ hut all 
in all (col, 1) that the appraisal for the municipalities is less than 
that of the companies, the former being £75.73 per thousand cubic 
feet of daily capacity and the latter £79.29. The difference is not 
great and does not warrant the conclusion that the companies have 
been extravagant, but it does indicate that the municipalities have 
been as careful in constructing their plants as the companies. The 
low appraisal of the Leicester plant for coal gas manufacturing 
plant is due largely to lack of machinery for firing retorts, hand- 
ling coke, etc. tf this item were increased to place it upon a gar 
with the other plants, the total would be increased slightly. 


Table 52. Appraisal and Capacity. 




Appraisal 



Appraisal 


Total 

of 

Appraisal Appraisal of other 
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coal gas 

of 

of 

station 
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man. nlant 

holders 

Bldgs. 

equipnVi 


M. cu. ft 
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per M. 

per M. of 


of daily 

coal gas 

holder 

man'fg 

man'fg 

UndertaTcings. 

capacity. 

capacity. 

capacity. 

capacity. 

capacity. 

Birmingham 

£65.28 

£11.75 

£11.99 

£8.09 

£5.09 

Glasgow 

.. 77.02 

9.71 

13.13 

10.09 

4.93 

Manchester 

... 93.73 

10.52 

15.39 

10.41 

5.48 

Leicester 

... 71.60 

5.41 

16.72 

12.45 

4.20 

Municipalities 

£75,73 

£10.03 

£13.58 

£9.72 

£5.83 

London 

, £73.56 

£9.50 

£8.95 

£12.84 

£3.21 

Newcastle 

... 101.42 

10.33 

15.54 

12.09 

4.43 

Sheffield 

80.02 

8.57 

12.67 

10.58 

4.67 

Companies 

... £79.29 

£9.46 

£11.06 

£12.31 

£3.67 


The Parliamentary returns for the whole of Great Britain 
show that all the municipalities have paid up and borrowed capital 
(not deducting amount repaid) of M5.3d. per thousand cubic 
feet of gas made, whereas the companies, had 185.3d. per thousand. 
When it is remembered that the capital paid up and borrowed by 
the municipalities includes premiums paid to private companies at 
time of purchase, the difference in favor of the municipalities in 
spite of this fact becomes more and more significant. 

Yield of Gas and Residuals. 

One of the most common tests of operating efficiency is the 
amount of coal gas obtained per ton of coal carbonized. Naturally 
a great deal depends upon the kind of coal used, the amount of en- 
riching and the candle power of the gas produced. These conditions 
vary so greatly that definite conclusions of a positive character are 
impossible, but it is clear that the companies do not get an appre- 
ciably larger yield, all things considered. The amount of residuals 
produced per ton of coal carbonized is another standard. Appar- 
ently the municipalities are doing fully as well as the companies. 

Kegarding a considerable number of minor matters, the en- 
gineers were asked to report the conditions that obtained. Sum- 
marizing their replies, it is found that there is practically no dif- 
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ference between public and private plants (see H 31, 51, 52, 
88-95). 

PROGRESS. 

Whether public or private management is more favorable to 
progress and the introduction of new inventions is a most im- 
portant question, but one difficult to answer fully. Certain facts 
have already been established which throw some light upon it. Eor 
instance, it has been seen that the municipal plants are as modern, 
as efficient and as fully up-to-date as the company undertakings. 
As the former have been operated by public bodies from 30 to 90 
years, it must be true that municipal management is progressive, 
otherwise the present condition of the works would reflect the lack 
of progress. It has also been shown that the municipal undertak- 
ings yield good results, viewed from the standpoint of operating 
efficiency. If the public plants were not modern and if the man- 
agers were not conversant with new methods and inventions, this 
would not have been possible. Likewise the service, which is better 
under municipal operation than private, all things considered, 
would have been influenced. Thus throughout the long list of 
subjects already treated; the success of municipal management 
which has been shown could not have been obtained if the munici- 
palities had been less progressive and less ready to adopt new 
processes and inventions than the companies. 

In a number of instances the municipalities have been 
even more progressive and energetic in adopting improvements. 
The Leicester undertaking was the first to push with vigor the use 
of the gas stoves by renting them at a low figure to consumers. At 
the close of 1880, there were only 363 stoves on hire in Leicester; 
the present number is nearly 45,000. The example of Leicester 
has since been followed by many municipalities and companies, but, 
generally speaking, municipalities have more widely adopted the 
policy of renting stoves than companies. The same is true of free 
meter rentals, in which the public undertakings have been more 
progressive than companies. Further, the municipal plants of 
Manchester and St. Helens are the only ones in Great Britain that 
supply cookers free. 

There is considerable difierence of opinion regarding the effi- 
ciency of inclined retorts, but it is certainly an evidence of prog- 
ress when one finds that the municipalities have experimented as 
widely, and perhaps even more widely, than the companies. It is 
also suggestive to learn that of the undertakings selling over 400,- 
000 thousand cubic feet of gas during the year 1905 or 1905-8, the 
municipalities made relatively twice as much carbiiretted water 
gas as did the companies. 

ELECTRICITY SUPPLY— GREAT BRITAIN. 

A comparison of the results obtained by the public and private 
electric plants in Great Britain is not so conclusive as to the suc- 
cess or failure of municipal operation in general as in the case of 
gas works. Many factors come up for which allowances must be 
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made^ and the plants selected are not always comparable. Outside 
of London the pnblic and private plants are not equally distributed 
as to size, nearness to coal supply or local demand for current. 
IsTeither public nor private operation has been tried as long as m 
gas. All companies are operating under limited-term franchises, 
varying from 24 to 42 years, and at the expiration of these periods 
the municipalities may acquire each undertaking at the then value 
of the physical property as a going concern, but without reference 
to past or future profits, good vsrill, franchises, compulsory purchase, 
etc. (See D 8, Electricity.) ^ 

The importance of this last factor should not be overestimated 
for several reasons, although it is frequently used to excuse and ex- 
plain why the private companies have not surpassed the municipali- 
ties. Firstly, municipalities which supply current outside of their 
own areas are usually in the same position toward these suburban 
districts that the companies occupy; that is, the outside local 
authorities may take over the undertakings in their areas upon the 
same terms as if the plants belonged to companies. In the ease 
of Manchester, these local authorities may purchase at the end of 
21 jeais from the date of agreement. 

Secondly, the terms of purchase provide for compensation as 
a going concern (consideration being given ^To the circumstances 
that they are in such a position as to be ready for immediate work- 
ing’^) to be fixed by arbitration. As it is generally believed that 
companies ought not to capitalize their franchises when they jpay 
nothing to the authorities for them, these terms must be consid- 
ered fair, especially where the franchises run for 42 years from the 
date of the grant. 

Thirdly, even supposing that the price fixed by arbitration 
would not be equal to the value of the undertaking as a going con- 
cern, which is the limit of capitalization that any undertaking — 
public or private — ought to be allowed, the private companies are 
not under as harsh restrictions as the municipalities. The latter 
are required either by special act or by order of the central admin- 
istrative authorities to pay over annually into a sinking fund such 
amounts as will provide for the repayment of all loans at the end 
of certain specified periods, usually ranging from 5 to 30 years and 
having an equated value of from 20 to 25 years. If a private 
company were to follow the same plan, it would not be obliged to 
provide a sinking fund for a period shorter than the length of its 
franchise, which is ordinarily much longer than the periods Just 
named. As a matter of fact, the companies examined by the ex- 
perts have accumulated sinking or reserve funds only to pay the 
premiums for the redemption of stock, varying from 5 to 25 per 
cent, of the face value of the shares. 

The investigation planned by the Committee comprehended 
a thorough examination of a few selected undertakings by expert 

^All the references in the followiiia^ pages upon electricity supply 
are to the inquiries in tlie reports of the experts upon this subject in 
part II., volume II., schedules I.-IV. 
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mgineers^ accoimtants, statisticians and economists. The munici- 
pal plants selected were those of Manchester^ Liyerpool^ Glasgow 
and the Borough of St. Pancras, London. The first named is the 
largest municipal undertaking in Great Britain. The second and 
third were necessarily chosen because they supply current to the 
Liyerpool and Glasgow municipal tramways, which were selected 
by the Committee. The fourth is the oldest municipal undertaking 
in London, and it was considered important that the experts should 
examine at least one London municipal plant. 

The companies selected were the IsTewcastle Supply company, 
the Newcastle District company and the four London companies — 
City of London, Westminster, St. James and Central. The two 
Newcastle companies are the largest companies outside of London. 
The City of London company is the largest company in London. 
The Westminster is next in size, and having made this selection, it 
was necessary to include the St. James and Central companies 
because of the intimate relationship existing between the three. 
The Central company is not a distributing company, but is owned 
by the Westminster and St. James companies, to whom it sells all 
of its current at cost. 

The municipal undertakings are much more representative of 
the entire number than the company plants. According to the com- 
putations for the years 1906 or 1905-6 made in the Electrical Times 
(May 2, 1907), a technical journal of high standing, the three 
municipal plants outside of London ranked tenth, nineteenth and 
twenty-seventh in the list of municipal plants having the lowest 
cost per unit sold. St. Pancras was eighth among sixteen London 
municipal plants. The two Newcastle companies are the lowest 
companies in Great Britain, and of the thirteen London companies, 
the ones selected ranked respectively first, fourth, eighth and tenth 
out of fourteen. If municipal undertakings standing as near the 
top of the list as the companies had been selected, the comparison 
would be much more favorable to municipal operation. The four 
chosen are not the best instances of municipal operation, nor are 
they the only ones that have been successful. 

Municipal Purchase. 

Of the four public electric supply plants specially studied by 
the experts, two — ^Manchester and St. Pancras — ^were municipal 
from their origin. Glasgow bought out a private company soon 
after it started and later purchased a suburban company, but as 
both were very small and the price paid was approximately the 
structural value, this also may be said to have been. a municipal 
plant from the beginning. Liverpool is the only one of the four 
where a company had been in operation for several years and was 
tdkm over upon the payment of a large premium like the gas com- 
panies. The price was £400,000, and as the balance sheet of the 
company showed an original investment of nearly £265,000 the city 
paid at least £135,000, and probably about £150,000,^^ more than the 
strucinral value of the property transferred. Liverpool thus began 
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operation upon July 1896, eight years before the year dealt with 
in this report opens, with an .excess of liabilities over assets of 
£150,000, or 35 per cent, of the price paid. (See A 4, 5-8, Elec- 
tricity schedules for details.) The other undertakings, public and 
private, naturally started with capitalization equal to structural 
value. 


Table 61. Assets 

AND Liabilities. 






Ida- 

Mlities 





per 


Appraisal, 

Present 


£100 of 

Undei'taJmigs. 

of assets. 

UabUities.“ 

Deficit. 

assets. 

Manchester 

£1,951,734 

£2,075,082 

£123,348 

106.3 

Liverpool 

1,533,165 ^ 

1,675,928 

142,763 

109.3 

Glasgow 

1,215,341 

1,215,466 

125 

100 

St. Pancras 

469,363 

471,078 

1,715 

100 

Municipalities 

£5,169,603 

£5,437,554 

£267,951 

105.2 

Newcastle — Supply 

£1,166,204 

£1,240,270*^ 

£267,951 

105.2 

Newcastle — District . . . 

447,314 

468,934^ 
2,986,286 " 

21,624 

104.8 

London — City 

1,766,339 

269,947 

115.3 

Westminster 

1,143,082 

1,068,578 

7Jf,504 

93.5 

St. James 

539,977 

487,095 

52,882 

90.2 

Central 

468,394 

498,367“ 

29,973 

106.4 

Companies 

£5,531,310 

£5,799,534 Net. 

£268,224 

104.9 


The present financial condition of the undertakings is reflected 
by a comparison of the present appraised value of the assets and of 
the liabilities, given in Table 61. The appraisal of the physical 
property of private as well as public undertakings was made by the 
engineers, Mr. Winchester and Mr. Klunipp. The principles fol- 

^Tlie appraisal of the engineers did not include an appraisal of 
the land because of the lack of adequate data, hut I have estimated it 
at £70,000 or about 5 per cent, of the total appraisal. In the other 
cases the land ran from 4 to 10 per cent, and the opinion of everyone 
consulted is that £70,000 is probably considerably less than the real 
value, in view of the prominent location of the land. 

^The liabilities are given at par in all but four instances, where 
loans have been issued redeemable at a premium. In these cases the 
premium has been computed and added to the par value of the deben- 
tures as stated in the following notes. 

^The debenture stock of the Newcastle Supply company is redeem- 
able at 105 (J 3). As £250,000 have been issued, this means a premium 
of £12,500, which has been added to the par value of the real liabilities 
given under K 1 to produce the figures here used 

^The debenture stock of the District company — ^£150,000 — may be 
redeemed after July 1, 1910, at 105 (J3). With interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent., the amount of the obligation upon Dec. 31, 1905, would 
be nearly £6,300. Adding this to the par value of the real liabilities 
given under K 1, the figure of £468,938 is secured. 

® The City of London company has issued £400,000 of debentures, 
redeemable at 125 after 1910 (J3). With interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent, the value of this obligation upon Dec. 31, 1905, would be about 
£82,000, which, added to the par value, gives total liabilities of £2,036,286. 

® The Central company may redeem its debentures — £336,876— at 110 
at any time (J3), which increases its liabilities £33,500 approximately. 
This amount is included in the figures here given. 
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lowed were similar to those adopted by the gas engineers (see pages 
195-6) and did not include an appraisal of franchises, prospective 
profits, monopoly rights, etc. In strict propriety, they should have 
inelnded expenses of organization and Parliamentary costs, but 
the difficulty of making an accurate estimate of these items led the 
engineers to omit them for all undertakings, thus placing all upon 
equal footing. 

If to these appraisals (H 7), the ^^Other (live) Assets^^ re- 
ported by the accountants (under K 1, 2) are added, the total will 
be the present worth of each undertaking, exclusive of franchises, 
etc., as given in Table 61, column 1. This total should be compared, 
of course, with the present liabilities outstanding, including stocks, 
bonds and other real liabilities, but not including the book liabili- 
ties or surplus funds, which the undertaking would not be called 
upon to pay if liquidation should take place at once. Comparing 
these items it is foiind that in two municipal undertakings the 
assets are practically equal to the liabilities, that two have a small 
deficit, that four companies have a deficit, that two have a surplus, 
and that the total deficit of the companies is practically the same 
as that of the municipalities. In other words, if all the undertak- 
ings were sold to-day at the present structural value of their 
physical' assets, if all accounts were closed, and if all liabilities 
were paid, the municipalities and the companies would each be 
short, as a group, £268,000 aiDproximately. The municipalities 
have £105.2 of liabilities and the companies £104.9 for every 
£100 of assets. But lest the reader should jump to the conclusion 
that each has lost money, let him recall that the 'appraisal of 
assets does not include franchises. Each undertaking has valuable 
rights in the streets which would bring large sums of money if put 
up for sale. Eurtlier, the mere fact that liabilities exceed assets 
does not indicate that the plants are in an unsound condition or 
that the dividends declared have not been earned. 

Depreciation. 

Before attempting to draw conclusions from the above facts, 
it may be well to state just how these surpluses and deficits were 
accumulated. The engineers state that each undertaking was in 
good condition and that the works had been kept in repair (H 
65-67), so that in no case could the deficit have arisen from a fail- 
ure to spend a sufficient amount for maintenance and repairs, but 
as will be seen it did arise in most eases from a failure to set aside 
sufficient for depreciation in one way or another. In the case of 
Glasgow and St. Paneras, there is no deficit to be explained. Liv- 
erpool started in 1896 with a deficit of £150,000 or thereabouts; 
it has remained practically unchanged. Manchester started even, 
but apparently has not made adequate provision for depreciation. 
It is the only municipal plant where the difference between assets 
and liabilities is greater now than at the start, and where there 
has been a depreciation unprovided for of £123,000. The deficits of 
the four companies are due to the following : 
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Redemption 

premium. 


Newcastle Supply. £12,500 £61,500 depreciation 

Newcastle District. 6,300 15,300 depreciation 

City of London 82,000 188,000 depreciation 

Central 33,500 S,500 gain 


Total £134,300 £261,300 depreciation 


The surpluses of the Westminster and St. James eoinpanies are due 
to their generous provisions for repairs^ maintenance and deprecia- 
tion. Each has built up its plant to a slight degree out of earn- 
ings. 

It goes without saying that each undertakings public and pri- 
vate, should have kept its habilities equal to or less than its real 
assets, but to what extent Liverpool should have provided for 
the wiping out of the ‘^Vater’^ which was in its capitalization at the 
time of purchase is a debatable question, especially in view of the 
fact that the plant has only been runnng ten years, and that these 
ten years in the electrical industry have seen so many changes that 
the charges for current depreciation have been heavy. Three of 
the companies, like Manchester, have not provided suflEiciently for 
depreciation, although they have kept their plants in repair. Two 
other companies have provided more than enough, and the sixth 
is about even. 

The subject of depreciation is a much debated one. Yaxious 
means have been adopted by the undertakings here considered for 
meeting it. Even those which are in the best condition have not 
followed the same plan (for details see I and K 5, Electricity). 
About the only conclusion which may safely be drawn is that the 
means are not so important as the results, and that the only sure 
way of determining whether adequate provision is being made for 
depreciation of every description, as well as for current mainte- 
nance, repair and renewal charges is a comparison of assets and 
liabilities based upon an appraisal of each. This subject was more 
fully discussed in the section upon gas works above, to which the 
reader may refer (see pages 198-200). 

From Table 62 it appears that the deficit oi the municipal 
undertakings is equivalent to .071d. per unit sold and that of the 
companies (net) .072d. per unit for the whole period of operation. 
The municipal undertakings paid an average of .089d. per unit 
sold to relieve taxation, and if this amount had been used to ofset 
depreciation, the plants would have had a surplus equivalent to 
£12,581, or .018d. per unit sold. The companies upon the other 
hand contributed nothing in aid of taxation, so far as the records 
of the undertakings show (K 5). If depreciation had been com- 
pletely provided for by each group, the companies would have had to 
increase prices .0’72d. per unit or reduce dividends by that amount, 
and the municipalities would have had to increase prices by .071d. 
per unit or reduce the contributions to taxation by that amount. 
Thus the only difference between the two groups is that the com- 
panies paid too much to their stockholders, and the municipalities 
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too much to their taxpayers ; in each case the consumer was bene- 
fited about to the same degree, speaking of the plants as two groups, 
but the plants varied, as shown by Table 62. 

Table 62. Deeioits and Contributions to Taxation. 

To relieve 

Deficit end of 1905.^ taxation, 

( ^ \ 

Average Annual 

Years annual Annual average 

op- consump- average per 

Undertalcings, crated, tion — imits. Amount, per unit. Amount, unit. 


Manchester 12 9,900,000 £123,348 .242 £52,964 .107 

Liverpool 90 16,933,591 66,585 .105 

Glasgow 13 5,740,199 125 

St Paneras 14 2,030,000 1,715 .011 18,220 .157 


Municipalities .. 12.0 35,203,790 £125,188 .071 £137,769 .089 


New.— Supply ... 16 4,400,000 £65,566 .210 

New.— District .. 16 1.300,000 15,324 .177 

London—Oity ... 14 8,900,000 187,947 .362 

Westminster .... 15 6,450.000 .185 

St James 17 3,500,000 52,852 .213 

Central 3 5,306,307 5,527 .053 


Companies 14.9 29,856,307 £133,924 .072 


The statistics for the current year, set forth in Table 63, throw 
still further light upon financial conditions and policies. In this 
table an attempt has been made, as in the case of gas, to segregate 
the expenditures which go to benefit the community, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly. ITow, it may be said that while all expenditures 
upon plant or for the reduction of liabalities in the case of public 
undertakings are undoubtedl}^ for the benefit of the public, in the 
case of private undertakings they belong to the companies and are 
not the property of the public in any sense. This is undoubtedly 
true, for while such expenditures do make it possible to lower prices 
by making the plant more efficient or by reducing the fixed charges, 
the gain therefrom may go to the stockholders where there is a 
private company. This is especially true of electricity supply com- 
panies, for there is no limit upon dividends. However, in order 
to compare municipalities with companies and to ascertain what 
amounts Avere being set aside to keep up the plants, to meet depre- 
ciation and to retire liabilities, even payments to reserve funds, 
which are not strictly for this purpose in the case of companies, are 

^ Tiie total amounts liere given differ from those in Table 61 in that 
the deficits due to municipal purchase (Liverpool) and. redemption pre- 
miums (four companies) have been deducted; so that these deficits (and 
surpluses in three cases — italics) are the direct result of the failure to 
provide sufficient amounts for depreciation. If the total deficits had 
been taken the amounts would have been increased, but the relative 
standing of the two groups would not have been materially altered. The 
exact amount of the premium paid by Liverpool is uncertain, but I have 
considered it here as equivalent to the present excess of liabilities over 
assets, although it was probably more. 
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included in divisioii Table 63. From tlie figures there given 
it appears that the municipalities set aside almost twice as much 
as the companies for these purposes during the ^Tar under reYie\y. 
The amounts spent by the two llTewcastle companies are peculiarly 
small ; no municipal plant even approaches them. 

Under division an attempt is made to find what went to 
relieve the taxpayer^ including the lower charges for public light- 
ings after deducting what should have been paid to the city for the 
services of the general city officials. It appears that wMle there 
was great difference between the plants^ the amount reaching as 
high as .386d. per unit in the case of St. Pancras^ the average for 
the public plants was over three times as much as that for the pri- 
vate companies. 

As to rates and taxes^ which are largely beyond the power of 
companies and municipal undertakings to determine^ it should be 
noted that the statutes recognize no difference ; all are to be taxed 
and rated alike. As a matter of practice there are differences^ 
and the expenditures under reveal that the companies pay 
less local taxes than the municipal plants, although as shown in 
the special report on taxation, the rate of taxation is less where there 
are public than where there are private plants and the valuations are 
higher. The income tax payments are considerably more for com- 
panies, due in part to the fact that in Liveipool the assessment had 
been appealed and no tax was paid. 

The total expenditures for and were 1.102d. 

per unit sold for the municipal undertakings and .683 d. for the 
companies, or 1.062d. and .652d. respective!}^, if the estimated re- 
ceipts are omitted; that is, the municipalities set aside almost 
twice as much in the way of ^^community contributions’^ as the 
companies. 

Notes relating to table on page 238. 

^ Transfer from reserve fund to allow dividends to be kept up. 

^As tbe Central company is owned by the Westminster and St. 
James companies and sells all of its output to them at practically cost 
almost in tbe exact ratio of 2 to 1, and as tbe current thus supplied 
is resold by these two companies and appears in their sales, the ex- 
penditures of the Central company are divided in the ratio of 2 to 1 
between these two companies and are not given separately here. 

=^The items opposite this heading relate to street lighting. It will 
be seen when we come to the receipts from public lighting that the 
undertakings charge various rates ranging from l.Sd. per unit to 3d. 
In order to make comparison easy, I have assumed that 3d. is the 
normal figure, including care and maintenance (which is doubtless too 
high). Adding .5d. per unit for such care, etc., where the prices did not 
include it, and deducting these amounts from 3d., the indirect contribu- 
tion of each undertaking is thus obtained, which multiplied by the 
number of units sold for street lighting and divided by the total sales, 
gives the amounts appearing in this table. 

* An appeal from the assessment was pending and the tax had not 
been paid. 

° These are the amounts levied upon the undertakings, but collected 
from the holders of securities. Hence the amounts given in Table 64 
as payments for interest and dividends are the net amounts the holders 
received, equivalent to the figures given under M2, less the corrections 
given in this table. See also Note" to Table 64. 



Table 63. Community Contributions eor the Year 1905 or 1905-6. 

(Pence per unit sold.) 
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Operating Costs. 

Proceeding now to analyze the other items which go to make 
np cost and to compare the industrial efficiency of pubic and pri- 
vate management^ we find that the statistics relating to electricity 
supply are neither so complete nor so uniform as those for gas 
works. It will be impossible^ therefore^ to make so thorough and 
detailed an analysis for the electric undertakings as was made in 
the pages on gas. The, companies and municipalities seem 
to have erred about equally in this respect^ and probably it is due 
to the lack of a well recognized uniform system of records and 
accounts. This industry is comparatively new; changes have been 
made so rapidly and conditions have been so unstable that adequate 
attention has not been given this subject; but until some further 
steps are taken in this direction^ it will be impossible to make sat- 
isfactory comparisons except upon a few points. Por example, 
the absence of a record of the number of units generated has made 
it necessary to adopt units sold as a basis throughout, although 
when considering costs of generation, this is somewhat misleading. 

Table 64 gives all items of expense not included in Table 63. 
Total includes all operating costs aside from maintenance and 
repairs, which are given in the preceding table. As a group, the 
municipalities produce a unit at a cost of .633d., while it costs the 
companies .888d. Throughout the costs are higher for the com- 
panies than for the public plants, but this comparison is somewhat 
unfair and misleading, for only one of the public plants is in Lon- 
don, while three of the private plants are there. The cost of coal 
and labor is naturally more than in the provincial tovms, and none of 
the undertakings, except possibly the City of London company, has 
such a large output and such a densely populated area as to offset 
this handicap to any great extent. 

Notes relating to table on page 240. 

^As the expenditures of the Central company, from which the 
Westminster and St. James companies purchased current, have been 
apportioned between them in proportion to their amount of current 
bought, the amounts paid, which were practically the cost of production, 
are eliminated. 

^ These amounts were transferred from the credit balance in profit 
and loss account. 

"^As the Central company is owned by the Westminster and St. 
James and sells all of its output to them practically at cost almost in 
the exact ratio of 2 to 1, and as the current thus supplied is resold by 
these two companies and appears in their sales, the expenditures of the 
Central company are divided in the ratio of 2 to 1 between these two 
companies and are not given separately here. 

^Probably included with “wages.” 

"As explained in the special report upon Taxation, some under- 
takings have collected part or all of the income tax from the holders 
of their securities. In certain instances the whole amount levied has 
been shown in the accounts under the proper heading, in others it has 
been deducted from interest or dividends, but has not been shown in 
the accounts as income tax. To bring all plants to a uniform basis, 
where the latter plan has been followed the amounts thus collected from 
the holders of securities have been placed under “ C ” in Table 63, and 
subtracted from the interest for municipalities and the dividends of 
the companies in Table 64, so that these tables show the actual amounts 
and they way they were paid. See also Note" to Table 63. 
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A comparison of the public plant of St: Pancras ^vitli the three 
private undertakings in London examined by the experts^, is mncli 
more sound and scientific. Such a comparison shows that the com- 
panies pay more per unit sold for all important items than does 
St. Pancras, but that ^^Total for the City of London company 
is exactly equal to that for St. Pancras, the other two being very 
much higher. The lower cost of fuel per unit for the City of 
London company is due to its long day load and the direct deliv- 
ery of coal ]3y water, whereas St. Pancras has a light day load and 
supplies little current for power. In this respect it is more nearly 
upon a par with the Westminster and St. Janies companies. But ail 
of the companies have districts which give a greater demand because 
of the character of the business conducted therein than St. Pan- 
eras, so that they have an advantage in this direction. 

Comparing the public and private plants in the provincial 
towns, the first noticeable fact is the difference between the two 
ITewcastle companies. Total for the District company is con- 
siderably more than the highest municipality, and the Supply com- 
pany is nearly as much below the lowest municipality. Nearly all 
of this difference is due to fuel, but why the District company 
should have spent much more than any provincial inuiiLcipality 
when it has good, cheap coal right at its door, is inexplicable upon 
any ground, except that the plant has a lower efficiency and con- 
sequently a high cost per unit, even though the cost of coal per ton 
is small. The low" cost of the Supply company for fuel is princi- 
pally due to the low price of coal and the arrangement made with 
the Priestman PowTr Company wdiich it controls, wdiereby the Sup- 
ply company obtains the gas from the coke ovens operated by the 
Power company for heating its boilers in its generating station 
close at hand. The company refused to make known the terms of 
the contract, but as the gas had been allowed to go to waste, it be- 
ing a by-product in the manufacture of coke, it is evident that its 
cost to the Supply company is very low (see H 2) . It also explains 
partially wdiy the expenditures for salaries and wages are low, for 
the labor cost of operating a powder station wdiere gas is burned is 
much less than where coal is used. 

The conditions w"hich prevail in Newcastle obtain in no other 
place visited. Coal is cheaper there than anywhere else. The 
demand for coke is so great that illuminating gas becomes almost 
a by-product, and was so treated by the Power company. Fur- 
ther, tiie opportunities for the use of electricity throughout the day 
in factories are equalled nowhere else in Great Britain. The mag- 
nitude of these great industries and their peculiar suitability to the 
adoption of electric motors is nowhere approached, except at Glas- 
gow where neither the municipality nor the private company oper- 
ating outside of the city has been able to develop the business 
which the Newcastle Supply company has developed. This company 
supplied over 11,400,000 units to one customer alone — ^the North 
Eastern Eailway Company — during 1905. Over 6,200,000 units 
were sold in bulk to other companies, and over 9,000,000 units were 
Yol. I.— 17. 
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taken by 1*^9 power consumers. Thus about 90 per cent, of the 
whole output was sold to between 180 and 190 consumers — a situa- 
tion unmatched by any company or municipality in all Great 
Britain; none even approached it (see H 13). 

iSTot only are the natural conditions in Newcastle unusually 
propitious^ but the personnel of the management places it quite 
in a class by itself ; it is not representative of company management 
generally. This fact will be brought out by a comparison of the 
evolution of the Supply company and the District company. Both 
obtained powers from Parliament at almost the same moment; 
both began the distribution of current in the same month; both 
originally had equal rights in the same area. No two companies 
ever started upon a more equal footing so far as outward appear- 
ances were concerned; but in 15 years the one has an output of 
nearly 30^-100^000 units and the other upwards of 5^200^000. The 
former produces current at an operating cost of .531d. per unit and 
the latter .822d. (Total plus maintenance^ etc.; charges; 
omitting taxes.) The former receives .995d. per unit; the latter 
1.584d. per unit. The rapidity of growth and superiority of the 
Supply company is due; therefore; not to favorable local conditions 
alone; but in part to the character of the men who have been in 
charge. To assert that the explanation is to be found in the fact 
that it is a private company; is contradicted by the experience of the 
District company; of the London companies and of the whole of 
Great Britain; for if it is a fair sample of company management; 
why is it so far ahead of the others and why do not the other com- 
panies show a similar superiority? Even the District company; 
which has all the stimulus of keen competition and most favorable 
local conditions; does not show such low costs as the public plants 
in the provincial towns. 

Capital Charges. 

Coming to the second division in Table 64; the companies are 
found to charge over twice as much for interest and dividends as 
the mnnicipal plantS; the amonnts being .917d. and .446d. per nnit 
for respective groups. An examination of the figures in detail 
shows that the municipal plants are rather uniformly grouped 
around the average, Liverpool having the lowest and St. Pancras 
the highest; as was to be expected. The companies show a great 
divergence. Every London company has over twice the costs which 
St. Pancras has, and one almost three times as large. The New- 
castle District company has a charge of .209d. per unit more than 
the highest provincial municipality. The Newcastle Supply com- 
pany is again in a class by itself, having a charge of .464d. per 
unit; which is considerably below any other company, and only 
slightly in excess of the average for the four municipal plants. 

The explanation of these conditions is two-fold. In the first 
place, as shown by Table 65, the present net liabilities per unit of 
sales is very much less for every municipality than for any com- 
pany, except the Newcastle Supply company, which is almost 3d. 
per unit less than the lowest company. In the second place, the 
rate of interest for every municipal undertaking is less than the 
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rate of interest and dividends for any company. The former is 
very close to 3 per cent, for every plant, but the companies range 
from 3-| per cent, for the District compan}^ to per cent, for 
the Westminster company. (These are not the rates of dividends 
upon the stock alone, but the average of interest and dividends. 
The dividend rate is very much higher than the averages here 
given, for a considerable portion of the liabilities are debentures, 
which bear only about 4 per cent, interest.) Combining these two 
factors, we have the great difference shown by the per unit figures 
in Table 64. 

Table 65. Liabilities per UmT oe Sales. 

Municipalities, Amount.'^ Companies. Amount.’^ 

Manchester 14.78d. hlewcastle- Supply . . . 9.S0d. 

Liverjoool 12.78d. ISTewcastle-District ... 21.72d. 

Glasgow 15.99d. London-City 23.32d. 

St. Pancras 16.99d. Westminster^ ....... 22.56d. 

Average 14.49d. St. James^ 2Q.06d. 

' - Average 17.57d. 

Eegarding the extremely low liabilities of the Supply corn- 
pan}^, it is to be remembered that the arrangement with the Priest- 
man Power company makes unnecessary considerable outlay that 
would be necessary under ordinary conditions. Further by selling 
over one-third of its output to a railway company and one-fifth 
in bulk to a few distributing companies, and another one-third to 
a few large power users, the capital outlay for a distributing sys- 
tem is reduced to a minimum — facts which again go to prove how 
anomalous is the Supply company and how unlike other companies. 

The total called Iset AniounF^ in Table 64 shows what the 
various undertakings have expended upon operation (less mainte- 
nance, etc., charges given in Table 63), what was paid for inter- 
est and dividends plus (or minus) amounts to (or from) profit and. 
loss account for previous years, and what was received from mis- 
cellaneous sources. If to this total be added the community con- 
tributions, less receipts not entered in the accounts, there will be 
obtained the total receipts from the sales of current and meter 
rents, or the average price, which is considered subsequently ia 
Table 71. It appears from ^^D^^ that the average price for munici- 
pal plants is 2.137d. per unit sold, and for companies 2.297d., or 
a difference in favor of municipal operation of .160d. per unit. 
However, if the undertakings had all been upon an equality as to 
community contributions (see total Table 64), the average 
price in the municipal undertakings would have been .570d. below 
w^hat the companies would have charged ; or to make a fairer com- 
^ parison, the St. Pancras undertaking v/ould have been from .504d. 
to 1.187d. below every London company. Comparing the provin- 
cial plants, the Newcastle Supply company would have been from 
.211d. to .402d. below every municipality, and the District com- 
pany wmuld have been from .316d. to .507d. above. 

^ These amounts are from Table 01 and Include only the real 
liabilities as then computed. All book accounts are omitted. 

See Note (-) on p. 239. 
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Analysis of General Statistics. 

Tlie preceding analysis of the seyeral plants specially examined 
by the experts demonstrates the superiority of municipal operation 
in many directions. It is quite important to ascertain whether the 
conclusions there reached are generally true or whether they are 
applicable only to the ten undertakings visited. 

Table 66 — Public and Peivate Plants in London.^ 


Public, Private. 

Number 16 18 

Area of supply 55.5 sq. mi. 64.5 sq. mi. 

Population 2,550,228 2,225,540 

Number of houses 324,492 316,081 

Rateable value of property in area £16,225,000 £26,065,000 

Capacity of plants 54,157 k.w. 128,175 k.w. 

Load factor 17.43^ 16.30^ 

Units generated or purchased 53,633,987 (?) 

Total units sold 42,998,318 119,546,734 

{a) Light, power and heating 33,816,335 115,332,110 

(b) Public lighting 9,181,983 4,214,624 

Expenditure charged to capital £5,443,524 £12,728,184 

Ditto per k. w. of plant installed £100 £99 

Amounts allocated to or available for liquida- 
tion of capital exp £407,364 £1,373,036 

Ditto percentage of capital exp 7.37 10.14 

Total working revenue per unit sold 3.02d. 3.37d. 

Total working costs per unit sold 1.50d. 1.52d. 

Gross profit on working per unit sold 1.52d. 1.85d. 

Other receipts less special expenses per unit 

sold .09d. .08d. 

Interest and dividends paid .92d. 1.50d, 

Redemption of loans .43d. .Old. 

Transfers to renewals, reserve, etc., funds .17d. .44d. 

Contributions in aid of rates less than .Old. 

Transfer to profit and loss account .09d. Md, 

Average price per unit, including meter rentals 
and bad debts — 

(a) Private supply 3.14d. 8.76d. 

(&) Traction 1.4Sd. 

(c) Public lighting 1.94d. 2!o2d. 

(d) Total 2.S9d. 3.34d. 


There are three principal sources of information : The analy- 
ses published in the Electrical Times j a technical journal of rec- 
ognized authority on electricity supply and tramways; Garcke’s 
Manual of Electrical TJndertahingSj edited by a well known oppo- 
nent of municipal operation and a prominent official in many com- 
panies ; and the Return Relating to Electricity Supply in the 
County of London, prepared by Mr. Edgar Harper^ statistical of- 
ficer of the London Connty Council^ and published annually for 
the past few years by that body. The reports made to the Board 
of Trade by companies and municipalities are not printed, but the 
data contained therein are used in the preparation of the three 
works just mentioned. The summary of the principal facts in the 
L. C. C. Return, which is based upon the accounts as audited by 
agents of the Local Government Board for the municipal plants 

^The statistics ax-e for tbe year 1905 for the comoanies. and 
1905-6 for the public plants. 
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and of the Board of Trade for private companies (both depart- 
ments of the national government), appears in Table 66. 

Before proceeding to point the moral of these statistics, it 
should be observed that the areas occupied by the private companies 
in London are more densely populate^ have a far greater property 
value, and contain a much larger number of factories, shops and 
other buildings in v/liicli electricity -would be used than the areas 
occupied by the public undertakings which are more residential in 
character (see Table 67 also). These facts largely explain the 
great difference in the size of the plants and their sales. One would 
naturally expect, therefore, that the operating costs of the compa- 
nies would be very much less per unit than the public plants, but 
the difference is only .02d. per unit and that is in favor of the 
municipalities. If the latter had paid as much in rates and taxes 
(the rate of taxation being less where there were municipal plants), 
the difference would have been .07d. in their favor. Table 66 
further shows that the municipalities set aside .15d. per unit more 
than the companies for redemption of loans, depreciation, etc., 
and that while the municipalities have been providing for their 
plants, the companies have distributed among their stockholders 
.58d. per unit more than the cities paid in interest. Feither group 
made any contributions to relieve taxation worth mentioning, and 
the average receipts (prices) were .35d. per unit less for the pub- 
lic than for the private plants. The higher percentage of capital 
available for liquidation is due to the fact that the company plants 
have been running longer than the municipal plants. Other im- 
portant deductions from this table will be noted further on in the 
discussion. 

A comparison of the public and private plants outside of 
London is also made by the Electrical Times, The summary (for 
the years 1905 or 1905-6) is given in Table 67: 

Table 67 — Electricity TIxmERTAKiTsms Outside or Londoy. 


Pudlic. Private. 

Number of undertakings 196 70 

Board of Trade units sold 391,024,269 65,819,781 

Average sales per undertaking in units 1,996,552 940,283 

Capital expenditure at end of year £28,884,748 £6,454,998 

Capital per plant £147,371 £92,214 

Capacity of plants in k. w 405,953 72,842 

Average capital per k. w. capacity £71.2 £88.0 

Average per undertaking, k. w 2,071 1,041 

Capital per unit sold 17. 7d. 23. 5d. 

Maximum load in k. w 258,102 44,773 

Load factor 17.31% 16.78% 

Revenue from electricity supply £3,677,320 £576,525 

Average revenue per unit sold 2.25d. 2.10d. 

Revenue from meter rents and other sources 

per unit sold .06d. ,21d. 

Total revenue 2.31d. 2.31d. 

Operating expenses per unit 1.06d. l.lSd. 

Gross profit pen unit sold 1.25d. 1.13d. 

Percentage of gross profit to capital 7.07% 4.82% 

Depreciation or sinking fund per unit sold .47d. .19d. 

Percentage of depreciation and sinking fund to 

capital 2,69% .8% 

Net pi'ofit per unit sold .7Sd. .94d. 

Percentage of net profit to capital 4.38% 4.01% 
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This summary shows several important facts. The operating 
expenses in the private plants per unit are higher than those of the 
public plants. This may be accounted for in part by the larger 
average size of the latter, but the many small companies are offset 
by the few large power supply companies, principally, the great 
Newcastle company, with its nearness to the coal fields and its 
phenomenal management. If only this one company, unique of its 
kind, were omitted, a still greater difference would appear. The 
average price charged for current is O.lSd. per unit higher in the 
municipal plants, but if the revenue from meter rentals and other 
sources is included, the receipts per unit sold become the same. 
The public plants put into sinking fund and renewal expenses .28d. 
per unit more than the private companies. In proportion to capital 
investments the difference is still more striking, for the public 
plants devote to sinking fund and depreciation charges an amount 
equal to 2.69 per cent, of their capital, or nearly three and one-half 
times as much as the private companies. The municipal plants 
still have left for interest and dividends, or for payment to the 
rates and surplus, 4.38 per cent, of their capital, as compared with 
4.01 per cent, in the ease of the private companies. Since the inu- 
niciiDalities borrow in England at from 3 to 3-J- per cent, ordinarily, 
there is available out of the municipal electric profits quite a sur- 
plus. Whether the larger capital per unit of capacity in the private 
plants is another evidence of their inferiority or a natural result 
of their small average size cannot be clearly determined. Neither 
does it appear whether the capital given as belonging to the munici- 
pal undertaldngs is before or after deduction of the accumulated 
sinking fund. Probably it is before deduction. If so, their finan- 
cial strength is still stronger and their net capitalization per unit 
of capacity and of sales is still lower as compared with the private 
plants. 

The facts given in Garcke^s Ma?iual for 1906 are not essen- 
tially different from those in the Mectrical Times, but lest some 
should doubt the fairness of the compilations already given, the 
following analysis of the facts summarized in the last edition of 
the Manual, which is edited by an opponent of municipal operation, 
is here appended : 

Table 68— Gaeoke'^s Tabulations foe 1904-5. 


PiibliG. Private, 

Number of undertakings 182 71 

Number of units sold 356,759,088 166,101,141 

Average number per undertaking 1,960,215 2,372,873 

Revenue from sale of current per unit sold 2.44d. 3.12d. 

Total revenue from all sources per unit sold.. 2.57d. 3,39d. 

Total operating expenses per unit sold 1.21d. 1.59d. 

Trading balance per unit sold 1.36d. 1.79d. 

Bad debts and special charges per unit sold.. .06d. .03d. 

Sinking fund, depreciation or reserve per unit 

sold ,64d. .3d. 

Net profit: For interest, investment in plant, 
or payment to the city by public plants ; or 

for interest and dividends by private plants. £989,620 £1,009,029 

Ditto per unit sold ,66d. 1.45d. 
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From this table of Mr. Gareke^s, as well as from the others, it 
appears that the public plants not only charge much less per unit, 
but have much lower operating expenses, put twice as much into 
sinking fund, depreciation and reserve, and do not have to pay out 
in interest and dividends nearly as much per unit of sales as do the 
private plants in order to secure the necessary capital. In a nut- 
shell, the consumer reaps the benefit under municipal operation 
which goes to the stockholders under private management. These 
figures as thus compared are open to the criticism, however, that 
they unite in one computation the plants in London with those 
outside, where the cost of coal and labor may average less per unit. 
But on the other hand, Mr. Garcke'^s method of uniting all the 
municipal plants and all the private plants overcomes the handicap 
on the municipal plants in London on account of their smaller 
average size in comparison with the private London plants, and 
vice versa outside of London. But even by so doing, the private 
plants have some advantages due to the fact that their average 
output is larger than that of the municipalities. 

Price of Service. 

The rates of charge for each undertaking examined by the ex- 
perts are set forth in detail under Inquiries I 2-4, Schedule IV, 
Electricity Supply. It is apparent at a glance that no uniform 
method of charge has been adopted by even a considerable niimher 
of plants. Several have adopted the maximum demand system, 
others charge according to the amount consumed, lowering the 
price per unit as the amount increases, and still others ofier rates 
upon both principles. The greatest divergence betw^een the highest 
and lowest rates seems to be in the scale of the City of London 
eompany, where they range from 8d. to fd. per unit (k.w.h.) The 
lowest price was charged by the Newcastle Supply company, about 
.5d. per unit to certain very large consumers. The company would 
not give the exact figure to tlie Committee, but nearly 14,000,000 
units were sold at less than fd. (note (5) to L 2). The munici- 
palities had no secret rates; all the charges and conditions of 
charge were published broadcast, and there was no opportunity for 
rebates or special rates. At least two of the companies made special 
rates to certain consumers which they would not make pulfiic. 

Owing to the varying methods of charge, tlie only practicable 
way of comparing the rates of the various plants is to take the 
average receipts from sales of current for various purposes. But 
as the receipts are not fully differentiated for all plants, it is only 
possible to separate street lighting from sales for commercial light- 
ing and power. The facts are given in Table 70, the figures being 
obtained 1}y dividing the receipts given under inquiry L 2 by the 
number of units sold for the two classes under H 13. 

This table shows that the average price for street lighting in 
the municipal plants was .529d. per unit less than that charged by 
the companies, including care, maintenance and trimming of lamps 
in all eases. As in the case of gas, high prices have not been charged 
by the public undertakings for street lighting to expand their re- 
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ceipts and make a better showing, for the average for the munici- 
palities is less than the average for current for other purposes, 
while in the case of the companies it is more. It also appears that 
the municipalities charge considerably less for meter rents and 
that the average receipts for lighting, power, etc., other than public 
lighting are .119d. per unit less than the companies^ rates. The 
two Newcastle companies show lower receipts than any munici- 
pality, and the London undertakings are all very much above the 
provincial plants. But St. Pancras, the only municipal plant in 
London, is considerably below any London company. That the 
rates for both street lighting and private use are generally lower 
under municipal operation has already been noted and is shown by 
Table 65. 

Table 70 — Average Eecbipts — Public and Private (Pence). 

Lighting, Poioer, etc, Street Lighting. 


Added for 

Meter Average care, 

Undertakings. Current. Rents. Total. Receipts, ete.^ Total. 

Manchester 2.143 .008 2.146 2.002 .... 2.002 

Liverpool 1.S3S .020 1.858 2.000 .500 2.500 

Glasgow 2.150 2.150 1.801 1.801 

St. Pancras 2.852 .000 2.8G1 1.500 .500 2.000 

Municipalities 2.145 .009 2.154 1.684 .270 1.954 

Newcastle — Supply 971 .019 .990 2.014 .... 2.014 

Newcastle— District ... 1.508 .055 1.563 

London— City 2.788 .123 2.911 2.300 .... 2.300 

Westmimter 3.870 .140 4.010 2.605 .... 2.605 

St. James 3.438 .107 3.545 3.01G .... 3.016 

Central Omitted because it does not distribute. 

Companies 2.196 .077 2.273 2.483 2.483 


Combining receipts from street lighting and sales to private 
consumers (dividing items given in L 2 by total units sold). Table 
71 is obtained, from which it appears that St. Pancras furnishes 
current cheaper than any London company, but that both New- 
castle companies undersell the provincial municipalities. An ex- 
amination of the expenditures per unit in Tables 63 and 64 will 
explain how they are able to do so. In the first place, the District 
company made wholly inadequate provision for depreciation. Its 
expenditures for repairs and maintenance were far below every 
other plant and no undertaking could keep its works up to date and 
not spend more year after year. If the company had made as 
large ^hommunity contributions^’ as the least made by any public 
plant, its prices would have been above any provincial municipality, 
without allowing for the fact that it has cheaper coal than any 

^In order to make an exact comparison tlie expenditures for tbe 
care, maintenance and renewals of the lamps where these expenses were 
borne by the city in addition to rates for current, should be added to 
what the city pays for current alone to place all plants upon the same 
basis. This is done for Liverpool and St. Pancras, being estimated at 
%d. per unit — about the normal average. 
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plant save the Supply company. The lower price cliarged by the 
Supply company is due in large part also to the low charges cov- 
ered in Table 63^ which are less than any other plant except the 
District company, in part to the low fnel costs owing to the cheap- 
ness of coal in hTewcastle and its arrangement with the Priestman 
Power company already referred to, in part to the small distribnh 
ing system it is obliged to maintain, as it is practically a power and 
bulk supply company, in part to the large area outside of New- 
castle it may supply, and in part, it is true, to the character of its 
management. 

It has already been stated that the Newcastle companies, par- 
ticularly the Supply (power) company, are not representative of 
the companies generally outside of London. Even including all 
the power and bulk supply companies, whose distribution costs in- 
cluding fixed charges as well as operating costs are very low, the 
average receipts of the provincial companies per unit sold are ex- 
actly equal to those of the public plants (see Table 66). The aver- 
age for all of Great Britain is considerably less under municipal 
operation than company management (see Table 67). Eiirther, 
Parliament has generally restricted municipalities to their oto 
areas, while allowing companies to go outside. This fact has seri- 
ously hindered Glasgow and Liverpool from getting hold of the 
large industries along the Clyde and the Mersey rivers. 

Table 71 — Average Eeceipts From Total Supply. 

(Computed per unit in pence.) 



PubJiG 

Private 

Meter 


XJndertakmgs. 

Lighting, 

Consumers. 

Rents. 

Total. 

Manchester 

..005 

2.138 

.003 

2.146 

Liverpool 

.018 

1.821 

.019 

1.85S 

Glasgow 

.150 

2.301 


2.451 

St. Pancras 

.363 

2.163 

.007 

2.533 

Municipalities 

.066 

2.062 

.009 

2.137 

Newcastle — Supply 

.010 

.966 

.019 

.995 

Newcastle — District 

, . . . .... 

1.570 

.005 

1.5S4 

London — City 

.149 

2.608 

.115 

2.S72 

Westminster 

.268 

3.356 

.123 

3.747 

St. James 

.057 

3.373 

.105 

3.535 

Companies 

.099 

Service. 

2.124 

.074 

2.297 


Passing from price to service, the first fact to be noted is that 
all the undertakings now supply both alternating and direct cur- 
rent, although one public and two private plants did not do so 
until recently. The former is transmitted at high voltage (usually 
about 6,000) and converted into low tension direct current at sub- 
stations. The latter is supplied at 240 and 480 volts or thereabouts, 
but Manchester also supplies some current at 110 and the St. James 
company generally at 120 (H 4). Manchester and both Newcastle 
companies use alternating current for limited service distribution. 
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Apparently the voltage was well maintained in ail undertakings^, 
the only ease of nniisual fluctuation being at St. Paneras^ where 
there was a drop of nearly 30 volts upon two evenings^ due to 
turbine troubles (H 23, 27). 

Judging from the evidence before us, there was no difference 
between the municipal and the company undertakings as regards 
the promptness with which current was turned on (H 87) and 
complaints attended to (II 71, 73), the convenience of the location 
of offices (H 70), the testing of meters (H 17), the restoration 
of paving after streets were opened (H 46), the care given to street 
work generally (H 47-9), although there were more complaints 
upon this score against companies than municipalities (A 12), the 
construction of extensions (H 31), and the extent to which the 
entire area of supply v/as served (H 31-42) and appliances carried 
in stock for sale or rent (H 21). The companies, especially the 
Newcastle Supply company, did very much more in the way of 
renting motors to consumers than the municipalities; only one 
public plant — Manchester — lva,s rented any. The municipalities 
excuse this situation by saying that it is very difficult and some- 
times impossible to get authority to raise money by loans for this 
purpose, and that those who are op|)osed to municipal operation 
have fought the rental of apparatus to consumers and have pre- 
vented the extension of activity in a direction whereby consump- 
tion would be increased and the consumers greatly benefited. Thus, 
while it remains a fact that municipal undertakings do not reach 
out in this direction, their inactivity is due, partly at least, to arti- 
ficial restrictions. 

Although the municipal undertakings seem to have been as 
liberal arxd as progressive in the matter of extensions within the 
area of supply, they have not been permitted, except at Manchester, 
to go outside of their own boundaries. This has handicapped them 
somewhat at Glasgow and Liverpool, where there are large works 
which would doubtless take current in the suburbs along the Clyde 
and the Mersey. The Newcastle Supply company has powers in 
over a score of districts (A 17, 18, I) 11), and sells over three- 
fourths of its output outside of Newcastle. 

Extent of Use. 

The available statistics regarding consumption in the several 
plants specially investigated are given in Table 72 (taken from 
H 16). The three London companies should not he compared with 
other undertakings. They supply areas which are given over prin- 
cipally to business and commerce. The population figures include 
only those who live there — the night population — and they are a very 
small proportion of those who have shops or offices or work there 
during the day. Current is used mostly for lighting offices, shops 
and theatres, and for power purposes in small factories. The Bor- 
ough of St. Pancras is chiefly a residence district, occupied by 
artizans, clerks and small shopkeepers, who consume small 
amounts. There are some factories in the southern part, but prob- 
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ably the clay population is less than the night. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the fact that the population per service is as low as 85 
and that the sales per capita are 28.3 units per year, indicates a 
very favorable condition of affairs. 

Comparing the two Newcastle companies with the three muni- 
cipal plants outside of London, it appears that Glasgow far sur- 
passes them as regards the percentage of consumers to population, 
for 1 person in 60 has a service in Glasgow, whereas 1 in 87 does 
in Newcastle. But the Newcastle companies excel Manchester and 
Liverpool in about the same degree that Glasgow surpasses them. 
In view of the fact that there are two rival companies side by side 
in Newcastle, the superiority of Glasgow seems all the more re- 
markable, and the difference between Newcastle and Manchester 
and Liverpool is diminished. The Newcastle companies have avoided 
practically all of the evils of competition by dividing the area 
between them and have retained the advantages of competition by 
remaining in such close proximity that a constant comparison of 
methods, prices and character of service spurs each of them to give 
the better service at the lower rate. 

The failure of Glasgow to supply current outside of its area 
has been made the basis of severe criticism. It would be much bet- 
ter if it did have the power to go outside, but it is not Glasgow's 
fault. It does not have the legal authority to do so, thanks to the 
very opponents of municipal ownership who condemn it for not 
supplying outside. 


Table 72 — 

Undertakings. 

Consumption of ' 

Population 

per 

Service. 

Current 

Sales 

per 

Service. 

(Units ).^ 

Sales 

per 

Consumer. 

Sales 

pQf 

capita. 

Manchester 

106 

2,576 

2,576 

24.3 

Liverpool 

116 

1,857 

1,857 

16.1 

Glasgow . J 

60 

1,443 

1,443 

24.0 

St. Pancras 

85 

2,409 

2,409 

28.3 

N ewcastle — Supply 
N ewcastle — District 

} 87 

/ 3,565 
) 5,184 

3,011 ) 
5,290 i 

45.5 

London — City 

7 

2,587 

1,601 

381.5 

Westminster 

16 

1,901 

1,901 

116.4 

St. James 

9 

3,451 

3,451 

390.8 


The difference between the Newcastle companies and the 
municipalities comes out all the more clearly when one compares 
the sales per consumer and per service. Glasgow, which has the 
largest number of users, has the smallest sales; then come the 
other municipal plants, with the Newcastle companies surpassing 
Manchester even. These facts lead one to suspect that the New- 
castle companies make special efforts to get the large consumers, 
while the municipal undertakings pay more attention to the small 

^Omitting all sales to street railways, steam railways and other 
companies to be resold outside of the area, but including all sales for 
commercial power. 
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consumers. This is clearly shown by comparing the number of 
power consumers with the total h. p. connected under H 8. It 
there appears that the average h. p. per power consumer in the 
three provincial municipalities being considered was 8, while in 
the Newcastle Supply company the average was 256. The average 
number of units used by the power consumers in Manchester, Liv- 
erpool and Glasgow was 3,652, 2,921 and 3,478 respectively; for the 
Supply company, 51,167. As already stated, over one-third of the 
entire output is sold to one company, one-fifth goes to a few cus- 
tomers in bulk and another one-third goes to 179 power consumers. 
Further, ISTeweastle sells three-fourths of its output outside of New- 
castle, while Glasgow and Liverpool have no power to go outside of 
their boundaries. Each Newcastle company supplies only about 
one-half the current per capita for lighting that is supplied by the 
municipal plants, which convinces one that the small user is neg- 
lected by the Newcastle companies and that every energy is bent 
upon securing the big user, and the larger the better. 

Whether this policy is a wise one, the reader must judge for 
himself. But it should be remembered that the large consumer, 
the owner of a big factory, is amply able to look out for himself 
ordinarily. Because of the large amount of current used he can 
easily establish his own power plant and generate current at a low 
cost. If the managers of an undertaking have any obligation to 
the community as a whole, it is first to look after the small user, the 
man who is dependent upon a common supply because of his inabil- 
ity to generate his own current at a reasonable rate. This the 
municipalities have done much more than the companies. 

The facts above given have an important bearing upon sales 
per capita, as given in Table 72. It has been seen that the two 
Newcastle companies combined far exceed every municipal plant; 
for, owing to the few very large power consumers which the New- 
castle companies have, their sales are enormously increased, but for 
private lighting alone, they are less than any public plant. 

The figures already given show the results of the various meth- 
ods adopted to increase the use of electricity and the number of 
consumers. Liverpool relied principally upon its low price, upon 
its willingness to give estimates and to install a complete equip- 
ment for power service, and upon its complete stock of electrical 
supplies. It probably did less all told than any other undertaking, 
public or private, to develop its business; the same men are now 
in charge who managed the private company prior to purchase by 
the municipality, but the sales have grown from 1.78 units per 
capita per annum at date of purchase to 16.1 units now. The old 
company was not so eager to create new business as the municipal- 
ity is at present. All other undertakings employed canvassers, 
issued circulars and made a more or less systematic attempt to 
develop business. Outside of the Newcastle Supply company, there 
seems to be little difference between the public and private under- 
takings, but this company excels all in its efforts and methods. 
Three of the municipalities carry appliances in stock, and two 
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maintain showrooms; Glasgow and Liverpool do not. Of the five 
private companies^ two do and three do not. But when it comes 
to supplying electrical machinery and fittings, either for sale, hire 
or hire-purchase, the companies do considerably more, although 
Manchester and Liverpool are not far behind any of the companies 
except the Newcastle Supply company. St. Pancras does not have 
the power to sell or supply; Glasgow has been kept from doing so 
by the opposition of the anti-municipal traders, and the efforts of 
Manchester have been similarly repressed. (See H 20, 21). 

In the matter of extensions, the municipalities have been as 
liberal as the companies, and during the year Glasgow and Man- 
chester each laid a greater mileage than any company. Manchester 
has recently taken over powers to supply several suburban areas 
upon request and a great extension of business will doubtless take 
place in the near future. 

Character of Plant. 

A fuU description of the generating and distributing systems 
of all undertakings examined appears in Schedule III., H 2 and 3, 
Only a summary of the essential points is called for here, and 
naturally the most important factor is the adequacy of the plants to 
handle the business. Each undertaking is said to have si^cient 
equipment (H 30, 63 and 66) and to have maintained it in good 
condition, excej^t certain minor defects at St. Pancras and the 
Newcastle District Company (I! 65, 67 to 69). 

Considerable difference was found between the relative effi- 
ciency of the plants and the extent to which they are up to date. 
Mindful of the many changes that have taken place in the elec- 
trical industry since its origin, and of its brief life, one would ex- 
pect that the old works would ]3e antiquated unless wholesale sub- 
stitutions had been made, and that the new stations would be more 
modern. Hence, the undertaldngs which have developed most re- 
cently ought to have the best equipment. This explains to a large 
degree why the Newcastle Supply Company has two modern stations 
and one which is superior to all others. Up to 1903 the sales of 
this company were less than 5,600,000 units. In three years the 
output jumped to over 30,000,000, practically all of the increase 
being taken by a few very large power consumers. The other 
plants developed their business earlier, and, having bnilt large plants 
at an earlier da}', do not have such modern equipment. ^ 

The Manchester undertaldng has three generating stations. 
One is modern in equipment and design; the other, although 
originally well planned, has become badly arranged from successive 
enlargements to meet the rapidly growing demand for current. 
Both were well located when built, but since the change, instituted 
by modern practice, from low transmission and distribution to high, 
tension transmission and low tension distribution, their efficiency 
as generating stations has diminished and they will ultimately 
serve only as substations. 
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The location of the third station — the largest one — ^lias been 
criticized. To obtain coal it was necessary to build an expensive 
viaduct, as the canal upon which it is located is too small for boats. 
It is also inadequate for condensing purposes, and cooling towers 
have been erected. The Manchester authorities Justify the selection 
of the site because the land already belonged to the eit}^ and, having 
been purchased for an extremely low figure, would make the capital 
costs far below any other site that could have been found. The 
building is perhaps somewhat more expensive than necessary, but 
in all other respects the station is thoroughly modern and efficient. 

Liverpool has two large stations of modern design and ten 
small stations. Several of these are run in connection with 
refuse destructors, an arrangement which may be good for the 
street department, but hinders the proper development of the elec- 
tric undertaking. The chief criticism of these small plants is that 
they have a large number of small units. These were largely in- 
herited from the private company when purchased by the city, and 
the change to large dynamos has been postponed longer than was 
wise, altliough the conditions here are not so backward as they are 
in two of the London companies examined. One of the large sta- 
tions is located in the heart of the city, and the other is about 
three miles from the centre. Both are well planned and splendidly 
constructed, although the arrangement of the boiler and engine 
rooms in one is not conducive to the greatest economy. The only 
objection to the station in the centre of the city is that there is 
not sufficient water in the canal to allow all of the units to be run 
condensing at the same time. The only criticism of the other sta- 
tion is that cooling towers are necessary and that its distance from 
the centre of the city necessitates a large investment in coppei* 
feeders to transmit the low tension current. However, the station 
will doubtless be used entirely for high tension distribution and 
this objection will then be removed. 

In answer to certain criticisms that may be made against 
the location of this station, it is urged that it affords cheaper coal 
delivery than could be obtained anywhere by canal or river. The 
site gives ample cheap land, is convenient for distribution of low 
tension current to the tramways in this portion of the city, and also 
to a large area supplied at high pressure. Mr. A. Bromley Holmes, 
the consulting engineer, states that if he were to reconsider the 
whole matter, he would not alter his decision, in view of the local 
conditions and the merits of the location, but would select the same 
location again, in spite of certain obvious objections. 

Glasgow has one small and two large generating stations. The 
Port Lund as generating station is the largest, most efficient and 
one of the best designed, conveniently arranged and wisely located 
stations visited. It is situated near a canal which furnishes ade- 
quate condensing water, that fl.ows to the condensers by gravity, and 
from which coal is obtained. The other large station is well built 
and represents good modern practice, although not so well arranged 
or so efficient as the other station. The third station is small and 
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not well designed^ but as it was pureliased from a private company 
the mnnicipality is not responsible for its defects. 

St. Pancras has two generating stations, both of old t3"pe, but 
in good operating condition. One generates only low tension cur- 
rent, the other both low and high tension. Both are run partly 
condensing only, and consequently their efficiency is below the 
highest standards. One station is not on a railroad or canal, and 
coal must be carted. One is partly hand-fired. The buildings are 
well built, but the arrangement is not in accordance with modern 
practice. There are two fine substations and three others for 
balancing purposes. The undertaking as a whole is not fully up to 
date, but alterations are under way and even now it is operated with 
economy and supplies good service. 

The KTewcastle Supply Company has three generating stations. 
One is not well situated for condensing purposes, and represents 
only a fair degree of efficiency. The principal station is probably 
the best designed of any investigate^ although appearance has 
been sacrified to economy. The equipment is new and modern, and 
the efficiency is high. Of all the plants visited, it is the one most 
recently constructed, and, in fact, wms not completed when visited. 
The third generating station is well designed, althongh artificial 
means for cooling are necessary because of the location. 

The ISTewcastle District Company has three stations. In one, 
the buildings are old and dilapidated and the units small. 
Another is well designed, although cheaply constructed and incon- 
veniently located for the supply of coal by railroad. The third 
station is of good construction and fair efficiency, calling neither 
for high praise nor harsh criticism. 

The City of London Company has only one generating plant, 
located upon the Thames. The bnildings are somewhat congested 
and poorly arranged. There are many small units and no large 
turbines, although the company has a large day load and consider- 
able current is constantly in demand. 

The Westminster Company has three stations. All are fired 
by hand and have small units. Coal is carted to two stations having 
no water or railway connections. The third is located upon the 
Thames. One is run non-condensing and a second has insufficient 
supply of wmter for this purpose. 

The St. James Company has two stations, neither of which is 
located upon a canal or river or a railroad. Coal is carted, and the 
storage capacity is wholly inadequate. There is no water for con- 
densing, but there is no body of water within the area of supply. 
The units are small in both plants, and all the boilers are hand-fired. 

The Central Company does not distribute current, but sells 
its entire output to the Westminster and St. Janies companies, 
which entirely control it. Its one station was recently completed, 
is well arranged and up to the standard in all respects. Its location 
might he criticized, as cooling towers must be used for condensing 
purposes. It is outside of the areas of supply of both the West- 
minster and St, James companies, and it seems likely that a better 
location could have been secured. * 
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SummariziiLg tlie above facts^ it appears that one of the com- 
pany stations is more modern and efficient than any one maintained 
by a municipality; but it is also true that two of the companies 
are more backward and have a more antiquated equipment than any 
municipality. Upon the whole, the municipal unclertakings seem 
to be as modern as those belonging to the companies, but are not 
quite so w’ell located or arranged. It is also clear that they 
represent a larger expenditure for ornamental and artistic purposes 
than the company plants, although one of the substations belonging 
to the Westminster Company was more elaborate and ornamental 
than any other station visited. The buildings generally impress 
one as being too massive and elaborate, but this is due in part to 
the more rigid building laws in force, especially in London. 

Operating Efficiency. 

Many subjects have already been discussed which indicate the 
relative efficiency of the various undertakings in certain regards, 
such as the character of service, extent of use, cost of production, 
prices charged, etc. Passing to the topics which have not been 
discussed, one naturally comes first to the question of capitalization. 

Table 73. Analysis of Appraisals per Kilowatt Capacity. 

Total 






Generating 

Ap- 

Undertakings, 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Boilers. 

Apparatus. 

praisal. 

Manchester 

£3.06 

£13.10 

£2.14 

£6.99 

£54.01 

Liverpool 

1.99 ' 

4.65 

2.59 

4.10 

36.44 

Glasgow 

4.35 

17.37 

2.47 

9.02 

109.72 

St Pancras 

G.68 

5.47 

3.76 

6.23 

64.94 

Municipalities 

£3.03 

£9.52 

£2.48 

£5.98 

£54.30 

Newcastle — Supply . . 

£2.83 

£6.60 

£2.31 

£6.22 

£54.77 

Newcastle — ^District. 

5.48 

6.42 

1.76 

5.60 

51.73 

London — City 

7.36 

8.87 

7.76 

5.42 

72.14 

Westminster 

6.20 

15.81 

7.40 

4.48 

112.05 

s St. James 

22.78 

9.78 

8.49 

7.18 

74.89 

Central 

15.07 

11.52 

6.20 

5.69 

47.18 

Companies 

£8.09 

£9.21 

£5.59 

£5.70 

£66.94 


It is frequently asserted that municipalities are wasteful and 
extravagant, and that large sums are spent to provide expensive 
plant and equipment when a smaller expense would amply suffice. 
It is diffixcult to get conclusive evidence upon this point, but a com- 
parison of the appraisals, made by the engineers, with the capacity 
of the plant will throw some light. Table 73 (computed from the 
data given under PT 6 and 7) shows that upon certain points — 
buildings and generating apparatus — ^the municipalities have spent 
as a group slightly larger alnounts than the companies, but that 
upon other items — ^land and boilers — ^the companies have exceeded 
by a considerable degree the expenditures of the municipalities. 
The total appraisal for all the municipalities is £54.30 and for the 
companies £66.94 per kilowatt capacity, indicating that the munici- 
^ This amount is an estimate and probably is too low. 
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palities have not been as wasteful or extravagant as the companies. 
If one should eliminate the Central compan}^ which supplies only 
in biilk^ and the iNewcastle Supply Company which also has nn- 
nsual opportunities because of the large amount sold to a few cus- 
tomers and because of its agreement with the Priestinan Power 
Company for cheap fuel supply, the difference would be still 
greater. Likewise a comparison of the St. Pancras municipal plant 
with the company plants in London will show a superiority for 
municipal management. 

Comparing the municipal and company plants in London as 
regards the total expenditures chargeable to capital (Table 66);, 
it is found that the former have a capital charge of £100 per kilo- 
watt installed and the latter £99. When one recalls that in the 
case of several municipalities this capital charge includes large 
amounts paid in the shape of premiums to private companies whose 
plants have been purchased, it is clear that the capital expenditure 
upon plant and equipment alone would be less for the London 
municipalities than for the companies. Outside of London the 
municipalities have an average capital expenditure of £71.2 and 
the companies i88.6 per kilowatt capacity (see Table 67). The 
difference may be due in part to the fact that the municipal plants 
have a larger output upon the average than the companies, but it 
would not account for the whole difference, and it is quite clear 
that as a rule municipalities have not been either wasteful or 
extravagant. The low liabilities per unit sold (see Table 65) are 
further evidence upon this point. 

If it were possible to eliminate the differences in local condi- 
tions, the fuel cost per unit would be a good test of operating 
efficiency, but no two plants, even in London, use the same kind of 
coal or pay the same amount per ton. Eef erring to Table 64, it 
will be seen that the lowest fuel cost per unit sold is that of the 
ISTeweastle Supply Company, but this company is more favored 
than any other undertaking in two regards. The cost of coal, con- 
sidering the quality of the coal, is lower in hlewcastle than in any 
other city visited. The company has also made an arrangement 
with the Priestinan Power Company, which enables it to utilize 
gas from the coke ovens, which had formerly been allowed to go to 
W'aste, and the cost w-as so low^ that the company refused to make 
known to the Committee the amount paid. If allowance is made 
for these two factors, the difference between the hlewcastle Supply 
Company, which had a fuel cost of .123d. per unit sold, and the cost 
in Glasgow, which was .215d., will become very small, if any dif- 
ference is left whatever. But admitting that the operating efficiency 
of the hlewcastle Supply Company is higher than that of any 
municipality, which is perhaps true, let us see what the IsTew- 
castle District Company has done even in view of the extremely 
low price of coal. The fuel cost of the Newcastle District Com- 
pany is .351d. per unit sold — an amount greater than that of any 
municipality with the exception of the St. Pancras plant in Lon- 
don, which is most disadvantageonsly situated as far as a cheap 

Vol. I.— 18. 
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coal supply is concerned. It is clear, therefore, that the District 
company has a lower operating efficiency than the provincial 
municipalities. 

Turning to the London undertakings, it appears that the City 
of London Company has a lower fuel cost per unit than any other 
company, and lower than the St. Pancras undertaking, but if 
allowance is made for the fact that the single plant of the City of 
London Company is located upon the Thames, which enables it to 
secure coal at a lower figure than that paid by St. Pancras, the 
difference will be considerably reduced. 

The other London companies have fuel costs very much above 
St. Pancras. The Westminster Company has one plant upon the 
Thames, two others inland, and shares with the St. James Com- 
pany the costs of the Central Company whose plant has just been 
completed and ought to be thoroughly modern, up-to-date and 
efficient in every regard. It is not located upon the river, but has 
other advantages which are said to counterbalance this fact. The 
area of the St. James Company is some distance from the Thames 
and coal cannot be obtained by water. These two companies, in- 
cluding the Central Company, are probably as advantageously sit- 
uated as the St. Pancras plants, and the cost per ton of coal delivered 
ishould be approximately the same for the same kind of coal. The 
difference in fuel costs between these companies and St. Pancras in- 
dicates, therefore, that from the point of view of operating efficiency 
the municipal plant shows better results than the companies. 

Eegarding a considerable number of minor matters the en- 
gineers have reported in detail, and their replies show no marked 
difference between public and private plants (see H 28, 44-51, 
75-92). 

LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

The opponents of municipal activity have frequently tried to 
scare the British voter and to prejudice him against the operation 
of public utilities by local authorities by citing the large increase 
in locah indebtedness within the last fifty years, as compared with 
the decrease of the national debt. They have pointed out that 
the local debt has more than trebled in the twenty-five years from 
1875 to 1900, and that the amount of local debt per £100 of ratable 
value of property has doubled in the same period, while the national 
debt has decreased almost 18 per cent. (Schooling, Local Rates and 
Taxes, 1905). Upon these and other similar facts as texts, many 
pessimistic sermons have been preached, their thesis being that the 
piling up of debt is a monstrous danger and that therefore the mu- 
nicipalization of public utilities should stop. 

It seems queer that any argument based upon one side of the 
balance sheet should be seriously urged by any one. Local indebted- 
ness has increased ; no one disputes it. But so also have the assets 
of the local authorities, and it would be as silly to declare that a 
company is insolvent merely from the fact that it has £1,000,000 in 
bonds outstanding, without knowing anything more, as it is to say 
that the municipalities are in a had way merely because their debt 
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has increased. If an individual borrows £1,000 and spends it on 
fireworks he is placed in a quite different class from the man who 
borrows the same amount and invests it in a sawmill. From the 
viewpoint of indebtedness the two are precisely equal, but one has 
no physical assets representing the expenditure ; the other has. 

The same principles apply to local finance. Over 40 per cent, 
of the local debt is for water, gas and electricity works, tramways, 
markets, harbor improvements, wharves, cemeteries, baths, work- 
ingmen^s dwellings, etc. In every one of these cases the debt is 
represented by physical assets. Besides, there are parks, street im- 
provements, school houses, almshouses, bridges and many othei 
investments which are now being used for public purposes and by 
which the present citizens are being benefited. What does the na- 
tional debt represent ? To a certain extent, public works of present 
use and value, but principally war expenditures or expenditures to 
guarantee success in case of war. This is not the place to discuss 
the wisdom of such expenditures; the expenditure of £1,000 on fire- 
works by an individual may be wise. But a war debt is in an en- 
tirely different class from that for school houses, water works, 
tramways, public baths, etc. In times of peace war debt ought to 
decrease and decrease rapidly; future generations will have their 
own problems to face without carrying our burdens and the burdens 
of preceding generations. 

Further, debt for productive undertakings, such as gas works, 
electricity supply and tramways, has a quite different character 
from debt for schools, parks, prisons, etc. The latter do not pro- 
duce a financial return, however necessary and valuable they may 
be. They may be even more important than electricity works, but 
the mere fact that they are not self-supporting places them in a 
distinct class. Their debt is a burden upon the taxpayer, for he 
must pay the interest thereon as well as the cost of maintenance. 
But in the case of the three public utilities here considered, it has 
been thorouglily demonstrated that the interest and fixed charges 
are paid by users or consumers and that in no instance has the 
taxpayer been called upon to make up any deficiency, except possi- 
bly temporarily, and then he has been repaid at a later time. 

But this is not all. It has been definitely shown not only that 
the debt is not a burden upon the taxpayer, but that the taxpayer 
gets a financial benefit from municipal operation, and therefore 
from the very debt which is claimed to be a burden upon him. It 
is not evidence, but it is suggestive, that the local rates (tax rates) 
were lower for every group of towns when there was municipal 
operation of gas, electricity or trams than where companies were 
operating (see special report on Taxation in Great Britain). But 
positive evidence has been produced in the preceding pages, show- 
ing that under every subject very much more has heeu paid over 
to relieve taxation by the municipal undertakings than by the com- 
panies, although there are instances, particularly in the Scotch 
cities, where it is generally believed that profits from public utilities 
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should not be used to reduce taxation^ and where nothing hm 
been paid over, at least in certain years. 

The reply is made that the paying over of such sums does not 
lower taxes, but that it results either in extravagance upon the part 
of city officials or in spending the profits on activities which would 
not otherwise be undertaken. The former assertion is not sup- 
ported by experience, for the towns that have municipalized their 
utilities are noted for their efficient administration, and municipal 
operation seems to serve as an additional inducement to persuade 
able men to stand for a position on the council and to give their 
time freely when elected. 

The latter assertion is not so easily proved or controverted. 
Those who make the assertion point to the general increase in taxe^ 
as evidence that municipal operation has not only not relieved taxa- 
tion, but has actually increased it. But the fact of increasing 
taxation in and of itself proves neither that municipal operation is 
nor that it is not the cause of this increase, any more than the use 
of snuff is proved to be a cure for tuberculosis merely because a 
decrease in the amount used relatively has been coincident with an 
increase of tuberculosis. 

The question resolves itself into this: If no payments were- 
made to relieve taxation, would the tax levy be more or less than 
it is at present; and not, have taxes increased coincidently with 
such payments? Possibly no positive answer can be given, and 
quite likely the same answer would not apply to all cases. If a 
town were deprived of its annual transfer, ^Tn aid of rates/^ prob- 
ably the answer given would depend upon conditions. If it were- 
thought that no outcry would result, it is likely that taxes "would 
be increased instead of cutting off some work already undertaken. 
But if complaints would probably be numerous and energetically 
made, it is probable that retrenchment would be adopted, either 
until the natural growth of the city made it possible to continue 
as before or until by very small increments the total amount had 
been made up. In the case of Glasgow, probably a cessation of 
payments to the Common Good from the tramways would not 
affect the rates, but certain functions could not then be performed. 
However, Glasgow is not an instance of payments into the general 
city fund. The Common Good has no connection with taxes. 

To return to the question, whether the debt incurred for gaS' 
works, electricity supply and tramways is likely to be a burden, for 
it has been seen that it is not now, certain persons insist that it 
is not only possible but probable that the taxpayer may be called 
upon to pay this indebtedness. They say that some new invention 
may entirely revolutionize the present methods of lighting, power 
and traction, and make the present plants worthless, and that then 
under municipal ownership the taxpayers will have to stand the 
loss, which would fall upon the stockholders if a private company 
had control. Such a condition of affairs is possible, no doubt, but 
no such sudden and revolutionary event has taken place in the 
three industries considered. It seemed that something approach- 
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ing it threatened gas when electricity first came into use, hut it 
was met by the invention of the incandescent burner, and the 
fnneral of the gas industry was postponed sine die. The life of cable 
traction was very short, but street railways are still being operated. 

BEITISH TEAMWAYS.^ 

I.— THE MUNICIPAL MOVEMENT. 

Mtmicipal operation of street railways has made rapid progress 
in Great Britain in the last few years. From 1894 to 1906, the 
number of municipal systems rose from 3 to 123, a forty-fold growth 
in a dozen years.^ The ratio of tramway undertakings operated by 
municipalities to the whole number of tramway systems in the King- 
dom rose from 2 per cent, in January, 1894, to 49 per cent, in 
March, 1906, and is now over 50 per cent.; and the miles of line 
operated by municipalities increased from 2.6 per cent, in 1894 to 
57 per cent, in 1906. 

Prior to 1894 only Huddersfield, Blackpool and Plymouth had 
adopted municipal operation of tramways; the first two because 
no private company could be found to undertake the service, and 
the third because a company had tried and failed. In 1894 Leeds 
and Glasgow established municipal operation, because company 
management had been found very unprogressive and unsatisfactory. 
The marked success of these experiments gave the movement for 
municipalization irresistible momentum. Sheffield, Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, Birmingham, Bel fast, ^ and many other cities and 
towns followed the lead of Glasgow and Leeds in the municipaliza- 
tion and electrification of their street railways; and the data for 
1906 show that all the principal cities and towns of the Kingdom 

*By Frank Parsons. 

^ Board of Trade Returns to House of Commons, 1894 and 1906. 

“Belfast took full possession in 1905. In Birmingham the larger 
part of the lines were still under company operation in the spring of 
1906. In London the County Council has nearly all the lines ; in 1905 
it operated 53 miles south of the Thames ; April 1, 1906, it took over 
the 48 miles of the Northern system; it now owns and operates 115 
miles out of the 128 in the county (Minutes of Council, April 23, 1907, 
p. 823). About 551/4 miles have been transformed by the Council for 
electric traction, and other lines are in process of electrification, all on 
the underground conduit plan, for the law does not permit the over- 
head system on these London lines. Horses are still used on a large 
part of the London tramways, the whole of the 48 miles just taken over 
from the North Metropolitan Company being horse railroad. 

In New York City also there are still many miles of line operated 
with horses — 45.62 route miles, according to the report of the State 
Railroad Commission for 1906. 

The writer has before him a list of 73 leading cities and towns 
in the U. K. that have adopted municipal operation and electric trac- 
tion. The aggregate population of these 73 cities and towns is 14,121,- 
458, or nearly 70 per cent, of the total population in places of 20,000 
or more inhabitants in the United Kingdom; and the other 50 munic- 
ipalities operating tramways include a considerable part of the re- 
maining urban population. The movement appears to be all one way; 
no city or town that has entered upon municipal operation has gone 
hack to private operation. 
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have adopted this policy,^ except Dublin^ Bristol, ITorwieh, and 
Edinburgh. 

The principal reasons for the municipalization of tramways 
have been, (1) The poor service rendered by the companies^; (2) 
Their unfair treatment of employees; (3) Their refusal to assent 
to the adoption of electrical traction, extension of lines into subur- 
ban districts, and other vital improvements; (4) The constant con- 
tentions of the companies as to their rights and duties, and the diffi- 
culty experienced by the cities, amounting to practical impossibility, 
of securing a reasonable regard to the public interest in the manage- 
ment of tramways under the leasing and franchise system, or even a 
fulfillment of express contracts according to their spirit and pur- 
pose; (5) The growing belief on the part of the public that the 
streets and all monopoly uses of them are public property which 
should not be handed over to private parties to be managed for 
private profit; (6) The desire that the profits of the undertaking 
should enure to the benefit of the public in lower rates and better 
service or payments into the public treasury to be expended for the 
good of the community. 

Poor service, resistance to progress and ill-treatment of labor, 
were the chief complaints against the companies and the main 
causes of the municipal movement. The companies clung to the 
little old horse cars, slow, infrequent, shabby, dirty, ill-ventilated 
boxes plastered all over vith ads, inside and out, even to the cover- 
ing of a large part of the window-space in many cases. The cities 
urged the need of a better service, the adoption of electric traction, 
and the extension of the lines into suburban districts to carry peo- 
ple out of the congested areas. But the companies said there was 
no money in it and they could not agree to it unless they should be 
given longer terms than the standard twenty-one year lease or fran- 
chise. The cities replied in substance that public sentiment and 
the law had come to regard long terms as against public policy, and 
if the companies could not make reasonable improvements on a 
twenty-one year lease or franchise, with purchase at full value 
at the end, it was equivalent to saying that they could not be rea- 
sonably progressive under the conditions that had been found essen- 
tial to the safeguarding of the public welfare. The fact is strongly 
emphasized in Great Britain that one of the great advantages of 
municipal ownership is that a public plant can be safely trusted 
with an unlimited franchise, while a company cannot. That is one 
of the handicaps of private ownership, 

^Tlie establishment of municipal operation has been greatly facili- 
tated by the law enabling municipalities to buy out the companies at 
the end of 21 years on payment of structural value or cost of dupli- 
cation less depreciation. The cities, however, have not always waited 
for the expiration of the franchise term; Liverpool, for instance, 
bought out the company 18 years before the end of the term; paying 
a large sum for the unexpired franchise. 

* See remarks of Sir Clifton Robinson, Pres, of tbe London United 
Tramways Co., in Special Report on British Tramw’ays Part II. of this: 
report. 
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The eompam^s paid very low wages — $5 or $6 a week was good 
pay according to company standards, and many of their men did 
not get that much. To balance the short wages, the hours were 
very long — 11 to 13 a day, and even 14 to 16 or more per day in 
some cases, and for seven days a week. In some cases, as in Glas- 
gow, the refusal of the company to give fair wages and a lO-hour 
day was the main cause of municipalization. 

In addition to all this, the fares w^ere very high and the coin- 
pan ies refused to reduce them to a reasonable level, although their 
profits, especially in the larger cities, were considerably more than 
a fair return upon actual investment. In Glasgow, for examph?,, 
the company paid annual dividends of 10 to 14 per cent, during a 
considerable part of its term and 20 to 24 per cent, for another 
considerable series of years. 

When the City Councils asked the companies to reduce fares, 
raise wages and shorten hours, they took the same ground they did 
in regard to extensions and electric traction — ^they said they coukl 
not afford it; they were treating their men as well as they coukl 
and the fares demanded by the public would, bankrupt them. 

The cities took the lines, greatly extended and improved the 
service, scrapped the old horse cars, put on good, clean, handsome, 
well lighted, well ventilated trolley cars, ran the cars much more 
frequently, raised wages, adopted a 54-hour or a 60-hour week, in 
place of 77 to 105 hours a week, gave the men free uniforms ami 
vacations with pay, reduced the fares much more than they had 
asked the companies to do, and made, not the deficits the com- 
panies had predicted, but considerable profits for the public. 

According to the Board of Trade returns to the House of 
Commons, the annual rate of extension of lines under municipal 
operation, from the date of its establishment in each case to 1906, 
is 5 to 50 times the annual rate of extension under company man- 
agement during equal periods before municipalization (Table 1) .f 

The rate of increase under municipal management also largely 
exceeds the rate for existing companies both in the earlier and later 
periods. The average rate of extension for the municipal systems 
is 15.8% per year against 5.5% per year for the existing companies 
in the later period corresponding with the period of municipaliza- 
tion in the upper group. Moreover, Edinburgh and Belfast, which 
now show the highest rate of extension among the companies, have 
both felt the impulse of municipalization; Edinburgh having 
bought the lines in December, 1893, and leased them with agree- 
ments for extensions and improvements; and Belfast having begun 
to municipalize several j^ears ago, completing the process at the 
beginning of 1905. The facts set forth in this table clearly 
show that municipal OTOership has had much more to do with 
extensions than electric traction, for the existing companies hare 
adopted electric traction as well as the municipalities, and yet the 

f For the data on which this table rests see the special report oa 
British Tramways in Vol. III. 
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rate of extension averages only about one-third of the rate for the 
municipal systems. 

Table 1. — Annual Eates of Peogkess in Equal Periods Be- 
fore AND After Municipalization and in Corresponding 
Periods for Continuing Company Systems. 

Ar,mal Aver- Annual Aver- Annyal Aver- 
age Per Ce7it. age Per Cent. age Per Cent, 

increase in Eedvction Increat'C of 

Mileage. of Pare. Truffle. 

Pate of , ^ V No. oj , * — » ' ^ 

Muuici- Com- Munic- Years Com- Mimic- Com- Munic- 

paliza- pany ipai in each pany ipal pany ipal 

Municipalities. tion. Period Period Period. Period. Period. Period. Period. 


Glasgow ’94 2.7 14 12 .11 1.52 4.8 28.9 

Leeds ’94 .3 16.8 12 1.33 1.31 3.5 60.3 

Sheffield ’96 ,0 27.5 10 .23 3.90 2.7 93.7 

Liverpool ’97 .7 5. 9 .5 4.55 3.3 33.4 

Manchester .... ’01 2.2 14. 5 .05 S.IS 4. 117. 

Group Averages. 1.2 15.8 .50 3.21 3.6 57.3 

'^Pivid- 

Gompanies. ing Parly Later Early Later Parly Later 

Pate. Period. Period. Period. Period. Period. Period. 

Dublin Un ’94 .5 4. 12 2.73 2.02 7.6 13.6 

Edinburgh ’94 3.3 7.8 12 1.06 .21 7.7 20.3 

Belfast ’90 5.2 7. 10 3.44 .69 25.8 3.6 

Bristol ’97 8.3 4.8 9 2.89 .49 22.7 14.4 

Norwich ’01 . . 1.2 5 .... ^55 .... *1.2 


London Un.^ ... ’03 . . . . 3 .... *1.45 .... 12.0 

Group Averages. 4.00 5.5 2.46 .61 15.3 11.9 

net. net. 

The companies opposed extensions beyond the best paying dis- 
tricts. Social considerations had little or no weight with them, 
and they were financially short sighted. Even where, as in Glas- 
gow, the city built and owned the tracks and leased them for opera- 
tion, the operating company managed to block extensions. In a 
report issued by the Glasgow Company in 1894 it told how it had 
at great expense opposed and defeated a bill in Parliament in which 
the city sought authority to make extensions amounting to 21 
miles. The steam railroads were also naturally opposed to subur- 
ban extensions of street railways. x\nd business men’s associations, 
like the Citizens’ Union ” and the Eatepayers’ Federations ” of 
Glasgow, though not opposed to municipal operation of tramways, 
were, and are, opposed to suburban extensions of the lines because 
of the fear that such extensions would dimmish the rental value of 
their city properties. The city authorities, on the other hand, took 

* Between the earlier and later company periods for the lower group 
corresponding to the periods before and after municipalization for the 
upper group. 

^The present company began in 1901, but made no returns in 
1902, so we have to start with 1903. On the data before us it is im- 
possible to distinguish between extensions and increase of mileage by 
consolidation of companies, so no entries could be made for this com- 
pany in the first division of the table. 

® Increase instead of decrease of average fare. 

* Decrease of traffic instead of increase. 
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the gronnd that public policy required suburban extension of tram- 
ways in order to relieve congested city areas.^ This was one of 
the reasons that Glasgow urged on Parliament when she asked for 
authority to operate the tramways, and the policy has been con- 
sistently carried out in spite of the opposition of the railroads and 
some large holders of city property and railway stocks. In the com- 
pany period during the 12 years preceding municipal ownership, 
S miles of extensions were made, mostly within the city. In the 12 
years of municipal operation, the extensions of the tramway lines 
amount to over 50 miles. Prior to July, 1894, there were 28.3 miles 
of line inside of the city, and only 1.8 miles outside. In 1906 there 
were 51.1 miles of line inside, and 29.4 miles outside/ practically 
all double track.*^' 

* For 1907, according to letter and report just received, the Glasgow 
trams have now 88 miles of line with 176 miles of track, 109 miles of 
which are inside the city and 67 miles outside. 

* British cities on the whole are much more densely populated than 
American cities. Glasgow, for example, has 67 people to the acre, 
Manchester 32, Liverpool 49, Leeds 21, Bristol 27, Edinburgh 31, and 
London 60, against 20 per acre for New York, 25 for Boston, 17 for 
Philadelphia and Chicago, IS for Cleveland and 8 for Washington. 
Yet no British city has any district so dense as the East Side in New 
York where the population rises to 1,000 per acre. 

The density of British cities is due to compact building and the 
habits and economic condition of the people, and not to transit con- 
ditions. The steam railroads will carry working people in and out 
7 or S miles, 12 trips, for 25 cents a week, and the city tramways 
have also established long routes at low fares (Id. and 2d.) to induce 
the workers to live in the suburbs and relieve the congested areas. 
But the English w^orkers like to live near their work and although 
the efforts of the city authorities have resulted in considerable relief 
and greatly stimulated suburban building, they have not been able as 
yet to overcome the lifelong habits of the bulk of the people. 

“ The Glasgow ratio of extension in suburban areas compares 
favorably not only with the company record in the same city, but even 
with the ratios of extension for American systems. The Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company, controlling all lines in the old city of New York, 
surface, overhead and underground, has 22 per cent, of its track out- 
side of the said city (including lines reached by ferry). The Boston 
Elevated, CQntrolling about all the lines in that city and vicinity, has 
outside the city of Boston 37 per cent, of the track operated, much of 
the outside mileage being, however, inside of Greater Boston. The 
Chicago companies have 15^ of their mileage outside the city. If we 
add the companies having only suburban tracks, like the Chicago & 
Milwaukee, 21% of the total trackage is outside. The Cleveland com- 
panies have only 17 per cent, of their track outside the city. The 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, operating practically all the 
lines in that neighborhood, has 12 per cent, of its track outside the 
city. In the municipal tramway system of Glasgow 37 per cent of 
the track operated is outside the city in suburban areas; and in the 
Manchester system 28 per cent, of the track is outside. 

The mileage per thousand of population, or the population per mile 
of track is sometimes used as a test of efficiency in providing facili- 
ties for transportation. Our census report on street railway, 1902, 
shows 1 mile of track for 1,000 to 2,700 population in our larger cities : 
while British cities have 3,000 to 24,000 population per mile of tram 
track. The Glasgow tramways have about 6,400 population per mile 
of track (1906), while Cleveland has 1 mile of track for eacb 2,100 
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The company was opposed to extensions^ according to its own 
statement: cited above^ and during its 23 years only 1.8 miles of line 
were bnilt outside of the city, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
city to secure extensions. The municipal tramways on the other 
hand, favor extensions, and have built 27.6 miles outside the city 
in about half the period covered by the company control ; a rate of 
suburban extension under municipal management 30 times the 
rate for the company period. 

Table 2. — SuBURBAisr Extensions. 

Totalmiles Miles of line Annual rate of stihurdan 

of line. In city. Outside, extension, miles. 


1894 30.1 28.3 1.8 .078 for company period 

1906 SO. 5 51.1 29.4 2.3 for city period 


The reduction in the average fare per passenger, except in 
Leeds, has been from 6 to 160 times as great under municipal 
operation as under company management in the same cities 
(Table 1), and 50 times as great for the municipal systems as a 
group compared with the net average reduction for the existing 
companies as a group, or 3^ times as great if we leave out the com- 
panies whose average fares have increased slightly instead of 
diminishing, in which case the average reduction in the later period 
for the four remaining companies would be .88 of one per cent. 
The reduction in the average fare per passenger does not tell the 
whole story, for, except in the municipal system of Hull, where they 
have a uniform 2-cent fare, all the tramways of Great Britain, 
public and private, are divided into stages or zones with charges 

persons (1906). The Liverpool tramways have 1 mile of track for 
each 8,000 peoiDle (1906), w^hile Philadelphia has 1 mile for each 2,660 
people (1900). Now, this might mean great enterpi'ise in the Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland companies in extending lines and providing fa- 
cilities for transit, or it might mean simply that there are not so many 
people per acre and per mile of street in Philadelphia and Cleveland 
as there are in Glasgow and Liverpool. The matter is easily tested 
by taking areas into account. When this is done, we find that Glas- 
gow and Cleveland both have 8.4 miles of track in the city for each 
thousand acres of its area, while Liverpool has 7 miles of track per 
thousand acres against 6.6 miles per thousand acres in Philadelphia. 
So the small population per mile of track in Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land does not prove street railway enterprise, but lack of density of 
population. 

Population per mile of track is clearly no test of public or pri- 
vate ownership. If one city has 10,000 people per mile of street and 
another city has 4,000 people per mile of street, with double tracks 
in every street, there will be 5,000 people per mile of track in one city 
and 2,000 per mile of track in the other, regardless of the form of 
ownership of the tramways. When we find 1 mile of track to 3,350 
persons in Bradford ; 1 to 4,240 in Salford ; 1 to 6,000 in the Man- 
chester system; and 1 to 8,000 in Liverpool, all under public opera- 
tion; and also find 1 mile of track to 3,700 people in the Dublin sys- 
tem ; 1 to 6,800 in Bristol ; 1 to 14,600 in Birmingham ; and 1 to 24,000 
in Greater London; under private operation (over four-fifths of the 
lines of Greater London were under private operation in the spring 
of 1906) — when we find these extreme differences under the same form 
of management, it is clear that some other cause is at work besides 
the form of tramway control. 
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according to distance, and the city managements have greatly 
lengthened the stages, thereby increasing the distance for a given 
fare. The municipalities give an average distance of 2y 2.3, 2A, 
and 2.5 miles for Id., against 1 mile for Id. under company manage- 
ment. The average charge per mile is below Jd. for the municipali- 
ties, against Id. for the former companies and |d. for the present 
companies. Moreover, all the cities except Liverpool have estab- 
lished -Jd. (1 cent) fares for short distances, whereas the lowest 
fare on any of the company systems, past or present, is Id., or 
double the municipal minimum. Taking all the elements into 
account, the reduction in the average fare, the increase in the dis- 
tance carried for each penny collected and the establishment of -Id. 
fares, the total reduction of charges due to municipal ownership 
and operation ranges from 50 to 66 per cent, in the different cities.® 

The reduction of fares, increase of facilities, greater frequency 
and attractiveness of cars and general improvement of service estab- 
lished by the municipal managements, resulted in a great develop- 
ment of traffic. The annual rate of increase for the municipal 
period is 5 to 34 times as great as for the company period (Table 
1). The lowest rate of growth for the municipal systems is above 
the highest rate of growth for the existing companies; and the 
highest municipal rate of development is over five times the highest 
company rate in the later period. 

The average rate of traffic increase for the municipal systems 
is 16 times the average for the companies they replaced, and 4.8 
times the net average for existing companies during the periods 
corresponding to the periods of municipal operation in the public 
systems. 

These data again give evidence that municipalization has been 
a more potent force for development than electric traction. All the 
systems tabulated, both public and private, are electric, so that the 
remarkable development of the upper group, as compared with the 
lower or company group, is clearly the result, not of the motive 
power used, but of municipal operation with its policy of low fares 
and extension of lines. 

Electric traction has of course been an important factor in the 
development made during the municipal period, but the introduc- 

® In Glasgow fares were reduced about 33 per cent, soon after the 
city took the lines, and 50 per cent, a few years later; in Manchester 
public management reduced fares 50 per cent. ; in Leeds about 40 per 
cent. ; in Sheffield 60 per cent, ; in Liverpool 50 to 66 per cent., and on 
long routes much more than this ; the company fare from the centre to 
the suburbs was 12 cents, while the city made 4 cents the maximum 
fare on the same routes. In Glasgow the average distance for Id. is 
2 ^ miles against 1 mile for the company. Sheffield gives an aver- 
age of 2% miles for Id. The shortest penny route is 2 miles and 
the longest 3% miles. Under the company regime the fare was Id. a 
mile. The traveler gets more for 2 cents on the municipal trams than 
he would have had to pay 5 cents for on the company’s cars. 

The savings to the public from municipal operation through the 
reduction of fares amount to many millions a year — for details see 
Special Report on British Tramways in Vol. III. 
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tion of this factor was itself the result of municipalization and the 
impulse giyen by it to outstanding private managements.* 

The success of Glasgow, Liverpool and Leeds, with electric trac- 
tion, extension of lines and reduced fares, brought about a revo- 
lution in the tramway service of Great Britain, leading many cities 
and towns to municipalize and electrify their lines, and compelling 
the remaining companies to improve their systems also, and reduce 
their fares. 

The change in the hours of labor resulting from municipal 
ownership and operation is shown in Table 3. 


Table 3. — Hours Per Week for Conductors, Drivers and 
Motormen, Pointsmen and Inspectors. 


London^ 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Clasgow 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Birmingham 

Birkenhead 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Hull 

Sunderland 

Wallasey 

Wages rose while hours decreased. 


Under Under 
company municipal 
management, managemen. 


77 

to 

91 

60 

91 

to 

105 

60 



70 

54 

77 

to 

98 

54 



81 

60 



102 

60 

90 

to 

100 

60 



91 

65 



78 

60 

70 

to 

80 

60 



80 . 

60 



84 

60 



95 

63 


Sheffield nearly doubled 


the hourly wages of drivers and conductors. Manchester lifted the 
hourly wage 43% for motormen and 63% for conductors, and the 
concessions to labor amount to $200,000 a year. Liverpool in- 
creased wages 50%, one-third of the total wage payment being a 
voluntary addition by the city to the rates paid by the company. 
Glasgow raised wuges 16 to 25 per cent, at first, with periodic sub- 
sequent advances which have lifted wages 68 to 100 per cent, above 
the wages the company paid, and the total concessions to labor 


^ According to Board of Trade statements made in answer to direct 
questions at the interviews granted by the Board to this Commission, 
the first electric tram line in Great Britain was put in by the munic- 
ipal tramway management at Blackpool, and the first systems to de- 
cide upon full transformation to mechanical traction on a large scale, 
were also municipal systems. When Glasgow and Leeds began to move 
in the matter of electric traction, British tramways were still in the 
horse age. City after city was obliged to municipalize its street rail- 
ways in order to secure the improvements demanded by the progress of 
invention and the development of the community. (For details, see 
Special Report on British Tramways, Vol. III., subhead, Glasgow, 
note 6.). 

^One of the London companies established a 70-hour week for con- 
ductors and drivers, with 81 hours for inspectors, and 84 hours for fore- 
men and depot foremen. But most of the companies worked conductors 
and drivers 77 to SO hours, and inspectors went as high as 91 hours. 
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amount to more than $500,000 a year.'^ The labor benefits of mu- 
nicipal operation did not stop with the municipal employees, for 
this policy of the municipal managements created a sentiment that 
forced the remaining companies to give better wages and shorter 
hours. 

In respect to labor, the public managements aim at the same 
things trade unions aim at: (1) A standard living wage that a 
white man can live on and raise a family respectably; (2) Perman- 
ent employment; (3) Good general conditions, as to health, safet}^, 
etc. ; (4) Settlement of differences by conference and arbitration. 

The Board of Trade returns for 1906 reveal the contrasts 
noted in Table 4 and the comments accompanying it.'^ 

Table 4. — Teamwat Eeturns for the ITnited Kingdom. 

Pe7'centages. 

/ ^ ) 

Local 



Local 

Authori- 

Com- 


authorities. 

Companies. 

ties. 

parties. 

Undertakings owmed 

175 

137 

56 

44 

Miles of track 

2,499 

1,009 

71 

29 

Capital cost per mile of track . 

£14,870 

£19,250 

. . 

. . 

Undertakings worked 

123 

127 

49 

51 

Route mileage 

1,270 

9C3 

57 

43 

Net revenue 

£2,529,752 

£1,277,663 

. . 

# , 

Per cent of return on capital. 



8 

4.8 

Net revenue per mile 

£1,980 

£1,365 

. * 

, . 

Net revenue per ear — mile 

7.82 cts. 

6.86 cts. 

, , 

, . 

Average fare per passenger 

2.1 cts. 

2.43 cts. 

. . 


Operating cost per passenger.. 

1.3 cts. 

1.72 cts. 




It appears that the average fare is considerably higher for the 
companies than for the public s^'stems, and yet the companies have 
a higher percentage of operating cost to income — 66 per cent, for 
the companies against 63 per cent, for the municipalities. The 
average working cost per passenger is less than iVz cents for the 
public systems, and nearly If cents for the companies, or 32 per 
cent, higher operating cost for the companies than for the mu- 
nicipalities. Their capital per mile is larger,® and their net 
revenue considerably less than for the public systems — the return 

’*‘For further details, see Special Report on British Tramways in 
Vol. III. 

^Dr. F. C. Howe, writing for the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor (U. S. Bulletin of Labor, January, 1906, p. 67), 
estimates that the reduction in hours of tramway employees during 
the period of rapid municipalization and electrification, amounted to 
48 per cent, and the increase of wages at the same time he puts at 
42 per cent. We have not sufficient data before us to make so broad 
a generalization, but it is certain that in some cases the company 
schedule of hours was nearly 100 per cent, above the working week 
established under municipal management, and that the wages per hour 
have been lifted 40 to 100 per cent, and even more in some of the 
best systems, for men who have been long enough in the service to 
prove their value. For the policy of municipal and company systems 
in respect to workmen’s fares and service, see Special Report on British 
Tramways, Vol. III. 

® For comments on this see Special Report on British Tramways in 
VoL III. 
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on capital being 4.8 per cent, for the companies against 8 per 
cent, for the municipalities. With 57 per cent, of the mileage, 
the municipal systems ran nearly twice as many car miles as the 
companies, and carried more than twice as many passengers. Their 
profits are £1,980 per mile against £1,365 for the companies, and 
7.82 cents per ear mile against 6.86 cents for the companies. The 
municipalities realize a very large profit on an average 2-cent fare 
for the whole group of local authorities operating their tramways,^ 
while the companies have a much higher cost and obtain a smaller 
profit in spite of an average fare of nearly 2-J cents. 

The municipalities own 1,491 miles of line against 748 miles 
owned by companies. But the municipalities still lease 215 miles, 
so that the companies operate 963 route miles against 1,276 route 
miles for the municipalities. Most of the lines are double track. 
Measuring the whole mileage as single track, the municipalities own 
2,499 miles of track and operate 2,139 miles, while the companies 
own 1,092 miles of track and operate 1,452 miles. 

The municipal systems ran 154,965,781 car-miles against 
89,183,683 for the companies; 72,450 car-miles per mile of 
iracTc operated by municipalities against 61,430 ear-miles per 
mile of track operated by companies. In other wmrds, the service 
given by the municipalities is nearly 20 per cent, more frequent 
than that afforded by the companies. 

In many cases the increased frequency of service under mu- 
nicipal ownership was most remarkable. In Liverpool, for example, 
the closest service the company gave was a headway of 7 minutes, 
with longer intervals on most of the lines. The city has cut the 
minimum headway down from 7 minutes to J of a minute, and 
the maximum headway from an hour to a quarter of an hour. 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield have also cut the average 
headway to a small fraction of what it was under company manage- 
ment. 

There has been an increase of political and social efficiency as 
well as of economic efficiency. Under the company regime, democ- 
racy was at a discount; popular sovereignty was below par. The 
people found they could not control their own streets, nor secure 
fair treatment of labor in public service industries, nor obtain rapid 
transit and other vital improvements on reasonable terms. The 
tramway owners, with the power of private monopoly in their hands, 
overruled the will of the people. 

The companies behave much better now. Not only has the fear 
of speedy municipalization in case they do not satisfy the new 
standards and the educated public sentiment developed by municipal 
operation made a strong impression on the remaining com- 
panies, but they have also been stimulated by municipal example 
to do their best to rival the advancement made by public manage- 
ments. They give more consideration to public opinion, and pay 
more re gard to the public interest in the conduct of their business. 

® For details and comments see Special Report on British Tramways 
in Vol. III. 
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But the dominance of public interest, so far as it has been secured 
either in public or private systems, is in a large measure the result 
of the development of municipal operation. Por some purposes the 
power to municipalize is almost as efiective as municipalization 
itself. Under the pressure of new standards and an educated public 
sentiment, developed by municipal operation, in the full publicity 
created by it in respect to all tramway costs and methods, the present 
companies at their best^^ are managed with so much regard to 
the common interest, that a casual observation might lead one to 
think there is nothing to be gained by further municipalization. 
Yet the cities and towns continue to municipalize the tramways. 
They believe that a well managed public tramway is better from the 
public standpoint than even the best private system, for several 
reasons: (1) It secures to the public the profits taken from the 
public through their patronage of public service monopolies oper- 
ating under franchises granted by the public; (2) It tends to lower 
fares and wider distribution of tire benefits of the service — a public 
plant is more apt to regard a surplus as a reason for reduction of 
charges; (3) It aims primarily at service, while the company man- 
agement must aim at dividends — it is benefit for all versus profit 
for a few as the fundamental motive and purpose; (4) It gives the 
municipality direct and complete control of its streets in place of 
indirect and partial control; (5) It eliminates the opposition of 
interest between the owners and the public, which may at any time 
give rise to difficulty, dispute and obstruction of the public will and 
interest; (6) It makes the managers the direct agents and employees 
of the people instead of the agents of a company employed and 
paid by private parties to work for the interest and obey the in- 
structions of those parties — a city as well as an individual can con- 
trol its own servants and make them obey its will and wish better 
than the servants of some other person; (7) It adds a new field for 
civic activity and the development of civic interests and motives 
and the habits of thought and action on which good citizenship 
depends- 

Municipal operation of tramways in Great Britain has been 
developed for the most part under fairly good political conditions. 
City councils as a rule do not manage public affairs on party lines 
but on business principles. Competent engineers and managers of 
public works are appointed and kept in place during good behavior. 
All employees are selected and promoted with regard to fitness and 
without regard to party affiliations. The spoils system is prac- 
tically eliminated. Moreover, many substantial business men mani- 
fest a high degree of civic spirit, entering councils and serving on 
tramway and other committees without pay and wuth a zeal fully 

Such examples do not of course represent private ownership per 
se, but private ownership chastened and modified hy the prevalence of 
public ownership, not merely regulated by law. The old companies 
were regulated, but regulation did not prove effective. The present 
companies are controlled not so much by the law as by an enlightened 
public opinion developed by the power and practice of municipal opera- 
tion and the publicity that goes with it. 
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equal to wliat they give their private business. The marked success 
of iminicipal operation in Great Eritain has been largely due to 
these political and civic conditions. But these conditions in their 
turn have been largely due to the development of municipal opera- 
tion of public utilities.^ ^ There has been a mutual interaction .^ 2 

II.— SYSTEMS SPECIALLY INVESTIGATED. 

Four public tramway systems (Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and London County Council) and four private systems (London 
United, Bristol, IsTorwich, and Dublin) were chosen by the Commis- 
sion for special study and comparison, but one of the private sys- 
tems, the Bristol Tramways Compam^,^' refused to be investigated, 
so that our schedules cover only seven plants. The Board of Trade 
returns, however, and the company's reports, supply the Bristol data 
needed for most of the comparative tables. All the systems are 
overhead trolley except the London County Council lines, which 
use the underground electric conduit, the trolley not being allowed 
in London. All but 4 miles of the London United system is in 
Middlesex and Surrey, so it can use the trolley. 

I. — Financial Conditions. 

What is the financial condition of the tramway systems we are 
examining? If they were closed out or subjected to compulsory 
sale on the principle of the Tramways’ Act, would their assets 
cover their liabilities? The data of tables 5 and 6 derived from 
Schedules III. and IV. answer the question. 

The structural value of each plant, or cost of duplication less 
depreciation, 'was estimated by the Commission’s engineers, one 
representing company interests, and the other municipal interests* 
The valuations were made as they would be made by engineers 
working with arbitrators or as arbitrators, and are very close to the 

^ See Report of Prof. Commons on Labor and Politics, and testi- 
mony of tile Rt. Hon. John Burns, Robert Donald, etc., in the Gen- 
eral Introduction to this report, and in the minutes of the London 
hearing at the close of the volume. 

“The space limits fixed for this report exclude a large amount 
of valuable data and illustrative material w'hieh we collected relat- 
ing to the history of British tramways. Part of this matter will be 
found in the Special Report on British Tramways in Vol. III. 

* The writer visited Bristol, went over the system, met the company’s 
manager, and some of the leaders in the Council and in the business 
life of the city, and made a study of the company’s reports and public 
documents, and interviews with the company’s manager and some lead- 
ing members of the city government, made it clear that both the face 
capitalization and the market capitalization of the system are greatly in 
excess of tangible assets. The face value of stocks and bonds is $6,500,- 
000, and the market values amount to $7,500,000 (using round figures at 
$5 to the £), against real assets of less than $3,500,000, or an excess of 
market capitalization amounting to something like 114 per cent, of real 
values. In nine years the city will have a right to buy the plant at 
structural value, which is estimated now at $2,500,000. This makes the 
relation between physical assets and capitalization specially unsatisfac- 
tory, and enables us to understand why the company did not wish to be 
investigated. 
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fact. In Dublin^ after the valuation was made, the engineers went 
to Mr. Tresilian, the secretary of the tramway company, and said : 

you know that you have a great deal more capital than you have 
values Tresilian looked at the appraisal showing a value of 
£1,027,749, took a book from his desk, went over the engineers^ 
figures, and said : You are quite right, only you have put it a 

little too high; it is about £10,000 too mueh.^^ As the valuation 
was over a million pounds, the margin of error according to the 
company’s own data, was less than 1 per cent. 

Table 5. — Assets and Liabilities. 


Assets. Liabilities. 


Glasgow 

(A) 

1 structural Value 
of Plant. 

£2,314,199 

(B) 

2 Quick 
Assets. 
£311,786 

(0) 

Loan Debt 
Outstanding. 

£1,783,083 

ID) 

s Floating 
Liabilities. 

£32,582 

Manchester 

1,192,866 

355,542 

1,504,649 

208,083 

Liverpool 

1,103,906 

525,905 

1,666,402 

^79,995 

Municipalities. 

London United 

£1,068,680 

£132,678 

Stocks and Bonds. 
£3,341,042 
2,012,000 

£77,533 

Dublin United 

1,027,749 

99,688 

44,570 

Norwich 

160,389 

10,037 

330,000 

6,890 


Companies. 

Tile London County Council system being in process of transforma- 
tion to electric traction, no satisfactory estimate of value could be 
made. As our engineers were not allowed to appraise the Bristol com- 
pany’s system, tbe schedules contain no valuation for that plant either. 
So these two systems are omitted from the table. 

Glasgow has about $4,000,000 more assets than liabilities 
(Table 6). Manchester did not begin to municipalize until 1901, 
and only took full possession in 1903, so that the city has not had 

^ These valuations and the other figures of the schedules relate to 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1905, for the companies and March 31 or May 
31, 1905, for the municipalities (except Liverpool, whose year ends 
Dec. 31). This gives the companies 9 months advantage — ^9 months 
more for development. The Board of Trade groups the returns the 
other way. For example, the returns of the board to the House of 
Commons, dated April 5, 1906, cover the year ending Dec. 31, 1905, for 
the companies, and the year ending March 31, 1906, for the cities. This 
gives the cities 3 months the advantage, but is 6 months nearer an even 
date than by the other method. Our experts began working in Great 
Britain in the winter of 1906. They could get the company figures to 
the end of 1905, hut the latest municipal figures then available were for 
1904-5, ending in March or May, 1905, so they adopted the plan above 
stated. 

®The quick assets of column B cover the value of materials on 
hand, cash, debts due to the plant, reserves and sinking funds, etc., in- 
vested and available for payment of liabilities. 

®The floating liabilities of column D consist of debts owing by the 
system to various creditors, bank overdrafts, etc. 

^Frorn the tables of Schedule IV. the floating liabilities of the 
Liverpool tramways would appear to be £105,315, but the detailed ex- 
planation accompanying the tables shows that the £25,320 contributed 
to relief of rates was by mistake added in to the amount set down a» 
owing to sundry creditors, making the “ sundry creditors ” item in the 
table £25,320 too large. 

Vol. I.— 19. 
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time to write off the whole cost of the old horse system;^ and the 
department is also carrying £100,000 of capital ontlay for street 
improvements in the centre of the city round the Infirmary. Liver- 
pool bought the lines in 1897, and has paid off about $1,000,000 
(Table 8) of the tramway debt, but has not yet overcome the 
handicap with which she began in consequence of buying out the 
company eighteen years before the end of its term so that franchise 
values had to be paid for. 


Table 6. — Sukplus or Deeioiency. 


Grlasgow 

\JE) {F) 

Total Total 

TattgiUe Liabilities 

Assets ( •V'MTW. of {Sum of G & 
A <fe B frorn Dfrom 

Table 5). Table 5). 

£2.62.5.985 £1.815.665 

Excess of 
Assets Over 
Liabiliiies, 

£810,320 

ii) 

{E) Per 

Excess of Cent of 
Liabilities Liabili- 
Over Assets, ties Un- 
covered. 

0 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

1^548,408 

1,629,811 

1J1 2,782 
1,746,897 


£164,324 

116,586 

9 

7 

City group 

£5,804,204 

£5,274,794 

£529,410 net 

0 

London United 

£1,201,-358 

£3,418,575 


£2,217,217 

65 

Dublin United 

1,127,487 

2,056,570 


929,183 

45 

Norwich 

170,426 

386,896 


166,470 

50 

Company group.. 

£2,499,221 

£5,812,041 


£3,312,820 

57 


The London United has $16,580,000 of capitalization and 
$5,820,000 of tangible assets, an excess of liabilities amounting to 
nearly 200 per cent, of physical values. In other words, the capi- 
talization is nearly three times the structural value of the plant 
plus the quick assets.^ As a matter of fact the bonds more than 
cover the real assets, leaving the entire £2,010,042 of stock without 
any basis in physical values. The Dublin United has $4,500,000 
more capital than tangible assets, an excess of 45 per cent, of the 
capital and 83 per cent, of real values. If the companies under 
short term franchises allow their capitalization to go so far above 
their solid assets, what would they do if they had unlimited fran- 
chises as the municipal systems have ? 

Uearly three-fourths of the $1,200,000 stock of the Dublin 
United is also without physical basis, so that a 6 per cent, dividend 
on stock means about 23 per cent. (22.8 per cent.) dividends on 
the physical values represented by the stock. A strong contrast is 
presented by Dublin^s $4,500,000 excess of liabilities and Glasgow’s 
$4,000,000 excess of asse-te. 

^The city owned the track but paid the company £263,158 (about 
$1,280,000) for ears, depots, etc., as fixed by arbitration under the act 
of 1870. Both track and cars had to be scrapped. 

“ Durinis: the visit of the Commission with Sir Clifton Rohinson, the 
managin.i? director and principal stockholder in the London United, he 
said: '*We can build and equip a mile of double track (overhead trol- 
ley) for £20.000, and do it well.” Yet the capitalization of the com- 
pany is over £90,000 pec mile of double track. The company’s books 
show £18,000 per double mile spent for street widenings and improve- 
ments. But this still leaves £52,000 or $250,000 per mile unaccounted 
for. 
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The three mimicipalities together have $2,560,000 more physi- 
cal assets than liabilities, while the companies have $15,850,000 
more liabilities than assets, and their limited franchises also are 
much less valuable than the unlimited franchises of the municipal 
systems. In the municipal group the tangible assets more than 
cover liabilities; in the company group 57 per cent, of the liabili- 
ties are left uncovered by physical assets. As compared with the 
Liabilities of the public tramways, the companies^ liabilities are 
more than twice as great per mile of track and per £100 of 
assets, and over four times as much per 1,000 passengers (Table 7). 


Table 7. — ^Liability Eatios. 



LiahUUies 

Liabilities 
per Mile of 
Single Track 

lAabilities 


pe7' £100 

per LOOO 


of Assets. 

Owned. 

Passengers. 


£ 

In Thousands 

£ 

Glasgow 

69.1 

of£ 

13.3 

9 

Manchester 

110.6 

16.1 

13 

Liverpool 

107.1 

17.6 

14 

Municipalities 

90.9 

16,0 

12 

London United 

284.5 

47.8 

69 

Dublin United 

182.4 

21.2 

41 

Norwich 

195.9 

17.4 

45 

Companies 

232.6 

31.0 

54 

Company liabilities greater by. 

156% 

106% 

350% 


The public plants have paid off or covered by sinking funds, 
$5,650,000 of bonded debt (Table 8). The companies have neither 
paid off anything nor provided any sinking fund. The law re- 
quires municipalities to pay off their tramway debts within thirty 
years, the period on each loan being subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trade. Municipal policy, however, and not the law, 
is clearly the moving force in Glasgow and Liverpool at least, for 
they are providing for the extinction of their tramway debts much 
more rapidly than the law demands. Companies are not required 
to pay off their capital debt. 

The public plants have set aside $6,300,000 out of earnings 
to build up depreciation and renewal funds (Table 9). In addi- 
tion to this, the cities have some reserves and surplus, and have 
written off large amounts for depreciation out of revenue. In 
Glasgow the whole cost of the horse system, over $900,000, has 
been written off out of revenue (Schedule lY). The horse debt 
is also being written off in Manchester, Liverpool and London. 
Glasgow has spent $1,392,000 on actual renewals out of her de- 
preciation fund and has $3,770,000 still left in the fund. In 
addition to this depreciation fund the department has accumulated 
a reserve fund of $148,000, which has been provided out of surplus 
profits. Liverpool, at the end of 1905, had a balance of $1,314,000, 
represented by a loan of $485,000 to the water department, work- 
ing capital and cash in bank, and in addition to this, all renewals 
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(except two items of electric welding and alteration of lines) 
have been charged to current revenue instead of drawing on the 
depreciation and renewal fund. The London County Council, even 
in the brief period it has been operating, has accumulated a bal- 
ance of $340,000 to the credit of depreciation, renewals and 
reserves, and has also written off out of revenue, $122,000, repre- 
senting the cost of temporary stations required while converting 
horse lines to electric traction. 


Table 8. — Loan Capital oe Bonded Debt Paid Ope. 
(Schedule IV; figures for 1905.) 



Date City Took 
Possession. 

Total Funds 
Borrowed 
on Bonds. 

£ 

Amount 
Paid off or 
Provid^ for. 

Mt Debt. 

£ 

Glasgow 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

London 0. C 

1894 

. 1901 to 1903 

1897 

' 1899 to 1906 

2,232,358 

1,550,874 

1,869,130 

2,415,329 

449,275 

67,321 

^36,544 

*208,364 

1,783,083 

1,483,553 

1,432,586 

2,206,965 

Total 



1,161,604 


London United. . . 
Dublin United .... 

Date Company 

Began. 

1901 1,331,000 
1ft72 812-000 


1,331,000 

812,000 

66,000 

250,000 

Norwich 

1901 

66^000 

260,000 


Bristol 

1875 



In other words, the city plants are making full provision for 
both kinds of depreciation — ordinary wear and tear, and obsolete 
plant. 

Table 9. — Depreciation, Eenewals and Eeserves. 



Depreciation and 
Renewals Fund., 

Reserves and 
Surplus. 

Totals. 


1905. 

£ 

£ 

i 

Glasgow 

777,637 

32,590 

810,227 

Manchester 

185,086 

63,674 

248,760 

Liverpool 

271,019 

44,189 

315,208 

London 0. 0 

"64,051 

7,054 

71,105 

Total 

1,297,793 

147,507 

1,445,300 

London United 


16,116 

16,116 

Dublin United 

2,500 

28,107 

30,607 

Norwich 


4,795 

4,795 

Total 

2,500 

49,018 

51,518 


^The amount paid oft by Liverpool is stated in Schedule IV. as 
£202,728, but the schedule also states that Liverpool has an unapplied 
sinking fund of £233,816, which brings her net debt down to £1,432,586. 
The Liverpool tramway report for 1905 shows £288,170 in sinking funds, 
but the tables follow the schedule which transfers about £56,000 from 
the sinking fund account to the renewal fund account. 

* The table shows the schedule figures, which cover only the souther® 
system. The complete data for both systems as shown in the report 
for 1906 are £4,724,477 capital expenditure, £450,018 repaid out of 
revenue; and £4,274,461 outstanding debt 

®From the CounciPs reports. The schedule has a similar amount 
credited to reserves, hut in the Coiincirs accounts it is renewal fund. 
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The companies do practically nothing in the way of accumulat- 
ing depreciation and renewal f nnds.^ They have some small reserves 
and claim to cover renewals ont of revenue as they come along, but 
the researches of our engineers and accountants show that this is a 
mistake. Only a small part of renewals is covered in this way. 
The engineers found a greater depreciation in the company sys- 
tems than in the municipal plants.** (See Schedule III.) The 
companies do not write off depreciation from their capital ac- 
counts, nor provide in any way for the sort of depreciation that re- 
sults from invention and the adoption of new methods — a kind of 
depreciation that may render obsolete, and necessitate the scrapping 
of, a whole system, as in the case of the horse trams when electric 
traction came in.® 

In view of the current statement that municipalities do not 
make sufficient allowance for depreciation, this record is of special 
interest, since it appears from our schedules that the municipal 
systems are writing off capital as it dies, and making more than 
ample provision for all sorts of depreciation, while the companies 
do not write off dead capital, nor,make any provision for deprecia- 
tion from the progress of invention. 

In addition to the payment of regular taxes, just as if they 
were private concerns,® the four municipal street railway systems 
under consideration have paid over $4,000,000 in relief of taxa- 
tion (Table 10). The companies have paid nothing. They are 
not working for the public, and are content to confine their pay- 
ments to the regular tax rate, which are reduced for them, as for 
other property owners, by the payments of the public trams when 
they are in the same district. In Manchester, where the city 
tramways pay about $250,000 a year to reduce the general rate of 
taxation,^ the theory is that payments in relief of rates aid the 

® According to the schedules neither the London United or the Nor- 
wich company have any such funds. The Dublin United in 34 years 
has put by £2,500 for depreciation and renewals on a system valued at 
£1,027,749. Bristol, in over 30 years, has paid £18,248 into renewal 
funds. The company has also reserves amounting to £128,522, which is 
considerably more than the other companies have accumulated, and yet 
is far from sufficient as w’^e have seen in Part II. 

* As a matter of fact some renewals are paid for out of revenue by 
both public and private plants, being blended with repairs. But large 
renewals as a rule are paid for out of the renewal funds of public plants 
and out of new capital by private plants, new issues of stocks or bonds 
being made if necessary, 

® Those who think the law of England has lost all tendency to favor 
the public service companies should note their immunity from any 
requirements in regard to depreciation or provision for repayment of 
capital. 

® It is the policy of Parliament to put such revenue-producing public 
undertakings as tramways and lighting plants on the same basis as 
private companies in respect to taxation, so that the cost of operation 
includes both local and national taxes at the regular rates. 

^The public trams of Leeds also pay about $250,000 (£51,500) a 
year in reduction of the tax rate. Smaller systems also pay good sums 
in many cases; for example, Nottingham, £15,000; West Ham, £8,000; 
Hull, £10,000; Sheffield, £9,000; Blackpool, £4,500; Bolton, £4,068; 
Salford, £13,000, etc. 
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whole city, including the laboring classes, by attracting capital. 
Low taxes, it is said, encourage capital to come and develop the 
city and employ labor, more than slightly lower prices for transit 
or lighting. The community expects about £50,000 from the tram- 
ways in reduction of rates. The rest of the surplus is used for re- 
duction of fares, special improvements, etc. There are periodic de- 
bates in the council on the question, and some strongly advocate the 
reduction of fares to cost, but as yet the payments in aid of rates 
continue. In Glasgow the policy is to reduce charges and pay ofl 
capital rather than pay large sums in aid of taxation. If you pay 
to reduce taxes,^^ the management says, you make the poor man or 
girl who uses the trams pay part of the taxes of the rich man who 
uses an automobile.'’^ 


Table 10. — Payments in Aid oe Taxation. 



'•'‘Payments in Relief 
of Mates.*' 

Total. 

NumdeT 

A'eerage 




1906 

of Years. 

Year 


1905. 

1906. 

Payments. 




£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

Glasgow^ 

25,000 

35,000 

191,760 

12 

15,980 

Manchester^ 

53,000 

50,090 

197,000 

5 

39,400 

LiverpooP 

25,000 

25,320 

152,603 

6 

25,434 

London C. C.* 




293,592 

6 

48,932 

Total 




834,955 

•• 

28,791 

London United 




6 


Dublin United 




34 


Norwich 




6 


Bristol 




32 



It is persistently affirmed by opponents of municipalization in 
this country, that public ownership in Great Britain has raised the 
local tax rates, and that rates are much higher in the public owner- 
ship cities than in those which retain private operation of public 
utilities. The reverse of this is the ease. The average local tax 
rate in the municipal ownership cities, taken as a group, is little 
more than half the tax rate in the private tramway districts (Table 
11). Glasgow has gone more deeply into public ownership than 
any other city, and she has the lowest tax rate in the list, 3s. 2d. in 
the p ound, about one-third of the rate in Dublin, hTorwich and 

^ Glasgow’s pa ym eats are not directly in aid of rates but are made 
to the “common good ” fund which is used for various public purposes. 
The payments are therefore indirectly in aid of rates. 

^ The first year that Manchester had possession of the whole tram- 
way system was 3903-4, Since full possession was secured, i. e., for 
the three years 1904 to 3906 inclusive, the city trams have paid an 
average of more than $50,000 a year in aid of rates. 

®The act of 1897 prohibited the application of pi'ofits to relief of 
rates till 1932, but in 1902 Parliament authorized such payments on 
the part of the Liverpool tramways, and under this authority payments 
were made for 1901 and each succeeding year. 

^Schedule IV., as is there stated, gives the payments in relief of 
rates for only a part of the County Conncil’s tramways. The amonnts 
here given are taken from the tramway reports of the County Council. 
The heavy expense of reconstructing the lines for electric traction has 
temporarily prevented payments in aid of rates, so that the last three 
years show no entry under this head. 
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Bristol. Most of the London United Tramway system is outside 
of London, so that it gets a lower average local rate than the Lon- 
don County Council, whose lines are in the city. 

Table 11. — Local Tax Bates. 


Average Local Taxes Paid by Tramways and Other Properties 
in the Same Districts. 



Rateable 

Local 

Amount (f 
Taxes Paid 


Value. 

Tax Rate. 

by ilhe 


£ 

s. d. 

Tramways. 

Glasgow 

245,464 

3/ 2 

38,782 

Manchester 

71,632 

7/ 3 

25,912 

Liverpool 

48,011 

7/ 9 

17,427 

London 0. G 

54,370 

7/ 7 

20,525 


Municipalities 

419,477 

4/10 

102,646 

London United 

20,000 

7/ 4 

7,505 

Dublin United 

28,500 

8/ 9 

12,401 

Norwich 

Bristol 

2,130 

9/10 

9/ 5 

8/ 3 

1,047 

Companies 

50,630 

20,953 


This table is taken from the special report on taxation by Dr. 
Maltbie, except Bristol, for wbicb the rate is given in the Municipal 
Year Book. 

Similar contrasts are found to exist in comparing the public and 
private ownership cities in which the gas and electric plants selected 
for special investigation are located: in all these groups of cities Dr. 
Maltbie finds the local rates are lower in the public ownership munici- 
palities than in the private ownership districts. Many similar contrasts 
appear in the general tax lists, for example Belfast, where the city 
owns and operates the tramways, gas and electric systems and the 
water works, has a local rate of 5s. 2d. against 8s. 9d. in Dublin, where 
neither the tramways nor gas works are public property. 


Interest Charges. 

The municipalities can get money at -J per cent, to 1 per cent, 
lower interest than the companies, as shown in Table 12. The 
savings to the municipalities in 1906 by reason of lower interest 
charges amount to more than $320,000. The approximate esti- 
mates of column 6 indicate total interest savings of nearly $2,000,- 
000 for the whole municipal period. 


Glasgow 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

London 0. C 

London United.... 

Dublin United 

Norwich 


Table 12. — Interest. 







TotaL 

Rate 
Paid by 
Companies. 

Rate Paid by 
Cities. 

city 

Lower than 
Company. 

Sa^vings 
to Cities. 

m. 

Trs. 

Ravings 

from 

Lower 



1906. 


Interest. 

4 % 

*3 % 

1 % 

17,320 

12 

137,100 

4 % 

t3i/2% 


6,800 

6 

33,650 

4 % 


*%% 

10,330 

9 

80,760 

4 - 41 / 2 % 

4-4%% 

*3y2% 

4 % 

3%-3y2% 

3yL-3%% 

*3y2% 

8+% 

% 

%-i % 

^32,050 

8 

*147,000 


1 % 





66,500 898,510 

*About. fBelow. JOver. ^ Including the Northern system 
® Including the Northern system and estimating the savings at 
% of 1%, the lowest amount named in the schedules. The savings at 
%% would be £171,500. 
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Labor 

The hours and wages of motormen and conductors on the pub- 
lic and private systems are shown in Table 13. The hours are 
54 to 60 per week for the municipalities against 70 for the com- 
panies. In London the County Council pays higher wages on the 
average than the London IJnited. Outside London^ Glasgow, Man- 
chester and Liverpool pay minimum wages (averaging the rates 
for conductors and motormen) from 5.50d. to 5.62d. per hour 
against 3.90d. to 4.13d. for Dublin, Norwich and Bristol,® and 
maximum wages averaging 6.25d. to 6.95d. against 4.37d. to 5.25d. 
For the municipalities as a group the figures are 32s. 8d. per 
week, and 5.59d. to 6.89d. per hour, against 30s. Id. per week and 
4.46L to 5.19d. per hour for the companies.® 

Table 13, — Hours and Wages oe Motormen and Conductors. 


iScale of Pay.^ 




Hours per 
Week. 

Per 'Week. 

Per Hour. 



Maximum. 

$ d 

Minimum. 

d 

Maximum. 

d 

Glasgow 

. . . 

54 

31 

5.60 

6.95 

Manchester 


54 

31 

5.62 

6.87 

Liverpool 


60 

31 3 

5.50 

6.25 

London C. C 

. .. 

60 

37 6 

5.75 

7.50 

Municipalities . 

... 

57 

32 8 

5.59 

6.89 

London United .... 


70 

38 6 

5.40 

6.60 

Dublin United .... 


70 

28 3 

3.90 

5.25 

Norwich 

. . • 

70 

28 

4.13 

4.75 

Bristol 

. .. 

70 

25 6 

4.03 

4.37 

Companies .... 


70 

Profits. 

30 1 

4.46 

5.19 


The profits on operation for the municipal systems amounted 
in 1905 to £974,616 against £345,753 for the companies, and the 
net profits were £743,752 for the public systems, against £251,839 
for the companies (Table 14). The municipal systems have good 
areas, and are well managed, so that they realize large profits, 
although the fares are very low, averaging on the whole about two- 
thirds of the company rates, and in some cases about half the 
company fares for the same distance (see Table 18). The impor- 
tant point here is the distribution of profits. The profits of the 
municipal tramways are devoted to public purposes. They go into 
the public treasury, or they are used to pay for improvements or 
to cancel the bonds so that the people may own the systems free of 
debt. Most of the profits of the companies go in dividends to a 
few stockholders. 

How great a difference there is between public and private 
tramway systems in respect to the diffusion of profit appears from 

®From Seliedule II., where the data are given in detail for each 
class separately. 

^Averaging the data given in Schedule TI., for the two classes, 
motormen and conductors, 

*Data obtained in Bristol by this sub-committee. 
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the data of Table 15. Leaving out ISTorwich (where the fair basis 
of comparison is absent for the reason stated in the star note) the 
population of the cities who get the benefit of public tramway 
profits used in paying off capital debt, reducing charges, etc., num- 
ber 40 to 400 times more people than the groups of company stock- 
holders who get the profits of existing companies, or the groups that 
did get the profits of the companies replaced by municipal manage- 
ments in the public tramway districts. 

The portion of profits (less than one-seventh) used to relieve 
taxation also benefits a much larger body than the stockholders. 
As every one who pays house rent or room rent is really a taxpayer, 
the number of persons interested in the reduction of the tax rate is 
very large, and if the Manchester theory noted above is correct, 
the whole population is benefitted by the reduction of taxes, where- 
by capital is attracted to build up the industries of the city, give 
employment to labor, and increase the business of merchants, law- 
yers, doctors, and ever}^ class in the community. 


Glasgow . . . 
Manchester 
Liverpool . . 
London C. C 


Table 14. — Proeits awo Their Use. 


(Schedule Figures for 1905.) 


Aver- 

age 

Fare. 


Income. 


1 Working 
Expenses. 


ProJits 
on Opera- 
tion. 


Profits. 


Disposition of 
Net Profits. 
Pepncia- 

lion and Relief of 
Reserve Taxation. 


Funds. 

Gents. £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1.8S 764,791 392,602 372,189 319,401 293,510 25,000 
2.38 631,955 414,580 217,875 157,124 106,286 '51,000 
2.22 557,055 875,521 181,534 131,255 105,935 25,820 
1.98 677,982 474,464 203,518 135,972 126,716 


Munieipallties 974,616 743,752 632,447 101,320 


Oividenis. 

London United.... 2.88 301,350 173,683 127,667 89,259 10,000 *78,706 

Dublin United 2.48 267,864 144,846 128,000 82,942 11,500 70,200 

Norwich 2.25 35,020 25,013 10,007 7,589 1,000 '*6,600 

Bristol.... 2.29 256,742 171,662 85,080 73,803 12,053 61,750 


Companies 345,753 253,593 34,553 217,256 


Since the beginning of municipal operation in the four cities 
under consideration, over $25,000,000 of net earnings from the 
public tramways have been devoted to public purposes, while about 
$14,000,000 have been devoted by the companies to the private pur- 
poses of little groups of stockholders. 

^ Including taxes. 

^ After deducting interest on loans, rent of leased lines, way leaves, 
etc., and adding interest from investments and bank balances; this ad- 
dition amounts to £3,113 for Glasgow, £1,869 for Manchester, £9,573 for 
Liverpool and £222 for the London County Council (Schedule IV., M, 1). 

^The sum of £4,043 was spent on street improvements, making 
with some small miscellaneous items about £5,000, so that £5,000 was taken 
from the surplus profits of previous years to make up the £51,000 in 
aid of rates. 

*The dividends paid by the London United were 8% in 1902 and 
1903, 6% in 1904 and 3% in 1905. (Schedule IV., Table M. 1, note 10.) 

“Including a small amount transferred from surplus profits of 
preceding years. 
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The profit ratios (Table 16 ) are all favorable to the muiiici- 
palities. The profit per passenger is lower than for the companies, 
because of the lower fares charged by municipalities; while their 
average profit per mile of line and per car mile and their per cent, 
of profit to outlay, liabilities and tangible assets, are all much 
greater than the average for the companies, showing economical 
management and low capitalization. In view of the higher rate 
of wages paid by the municipalities, these profit ratios are specially 
significant. 

Table 15. — Incidence of Profits. 


Nvmber 


Glasgow 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

London C. C 

XT./ Sum of Net 

warnings. 

■i oAft Municipal 

iy0t>. Period. 

B B 

. . . 369,415 2,459,617 

. . . 230,146 812,297 

... 181,535 1,228,868 

. . . 212,183 851,068 

Years 

Cohered. 

1894-1906 

1901-1906 

1897-1906 

1899-1906 

Mt. or Pres- 

ent One, 

835,625 1800* 
637,126 2500* 
739,180 1750* 
H,536,541 .... 

Municipalities . . 

5,351,850 


6,748,472 


London United 

.... 126,036 467,400 

1902-1906 

M00,000 

2500* 

Dublin United 

. . . 122,712 970,144 

1894-1906 

320,000 

5000* 

Norwich 

9,303 32,630 

1903-1906 

117,958 

9* 

Bristol 

. . . 85,079 1,409,892 

1894-1906 

363,223 

.... 

Companies 

2,880,066 


1,201,181 

» • * • 


Table 16. — Profit Eatios. 


(Profits on Operation, Schedule IV.) 

Beriyas- Oenf. Pr^t 

senger ofProJit 


Miles of 
Line. 




Per 

Car 

Mi>e. 

Gents. 


Carried, to In- 
Gents. come. 


' Profit to to Liabili- 
Outlay. ties. 


Per C^nt. 
of Profit 
to 

Tangible 

Values 


Glasgow 

. 5,067 

10.2 

.92 

49% 

13.5% 

20.5% 

14.1% 

Manchester 

. 2,548 

7.5 

.82 

34 

13.4 

12.6 

14.0 

Liverpool 

. 3,021 

7.2 

.73 

33 

9.3 

10.4 

11.1 

London 0. 0 

. . . .4,354 

7.0 

.59 

30 

7.7 

8.3 

— 

Municipalities . . 

, 3,670 

7.9 

.77 

37% 

10.9% 

12.6% 

13.2% 

London United 

, . 3,360 

8.4 

1.25 

42% 

4.7% 

3.7% 

10.6% 

Dublin United 

.. 2,486 

8.2 

1.16 

45 

6.8 

5.9 

10.9 

Norwich 

676 

4.4 

.66 

29 

3.0 

2.9 

4.5 

Bristol 

, . 3,017 

6.7 

.91 

33 

6.4 

6.7 

.... 

Companies 

, . 2,573 

7.2 

1.09 

39% 

5.6% 

4.9% 

10.2% 


^Figure for 1901. 

^ Only 4 miles of tbe London United System are in London ; most of 
the lines are in Middlesex and Surrey, so the population of the area 
served by the lines is taken. 

*The number of stockholders for the London United, Dublin and 
Norwich are given in Schedule IV. The 9 shareholders in the Norwich 
company represent the Oeneral Electric Traction Company, which took 
all the Norwich shares. The Dublin and London United shares were 


put on the market. The number of shareholders in the former Glasgow 
company is stated as about 1,800 in the more prosperous years, and 
about 1,800 at the close. The Liverpool number is estimated by the 
present management at 1,500 to 1,750 for the former company. 
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The Price of Service. 

Transit charges are judged in British cities by the niinimuin 
fare;, the average fare^, and the distance given for various fares, 
especially the average distance for a penny ( 2 > cents), which is the 
fare the mass of the people pay.^ 

We have already examined the average fare in Section I. The 
minimum fare in all but one of the municipal systems is one-half 
the company minimum. All the cities have a -^d. (or 1 cent) fare 
for short distances (half to three-quarters of a mile) except Liver- 
pool. Kone of the companies have any fare lower than Id. or % 
cents for the ordinary passenger traffic. Comparing Dublin and 
Glasgow, the two systems that are nearest on all fours, we find 
that the Dublin charges within the rates on which substantially 
all the traffic moves (see Table 17) are 50 per cent, to 100 per 
cent, above the Glasgow rates for the same distances. Dublin gives 
an average of 1.53 miles for Id. against 2.3 miles in Glasgow, and 
3.07 miles for 2d. against 4.59 miles in Glasgow. That is, Glasgow 
gives 50 per cent, more for the mone}^, or Dublin charges 50 per 
cent, more than Glasgow for the same distance. And for short 
rides that can be had for Jd. in Glasgow, the Dublin charge is Id. 
or 100 per cent, above the Glasgow rate. The average passenger 
who rides from 1.6 to 2.3 miles, or from 3 to 3-| miles also pays 
100 per cent, more in Dublin than in Glasgow. From 3J to 
miles of the average routes the Dublin charge is 3d. against 2d. in 
Glasgow; from 4.85 to 5.85 miles the Dublin rate is 4d. against 
2-|d. in Glasgow, etc. 

For the municipalities as a group the average distance for Id. 
is about 2.2 miles, against 1.6 miles for the companies as a group ; 
that is, the cities give their passengers nearly 40 per cent, longer 
rides for a penny than the companies. On account of the stage 
divisions and the lack of intermediate fares, l-|d., 2^d., 3|d., etc., 
on most of the company systems, the average charges are consider- 
ably more than 40 per cent, above the municipal charges for the 
same distance. 

There are no free transfers on either the public or private 
tramways. Eeturn trip tickets for working men are required by 
law, but the return is paid for. The tickets supplied in ISTorwieh 
to passengers who wish to take a second route, are not free trans- 
fers, for both routes must be paid for at full rates when the ticket 
is bought. 

®Tlie following data from Schedule IV. show how the traffic is 
divided : 


Table 17. — Passengees Caerted — Perce^^-taoes at Dieeeeent 

Fares. 


Bates of Bare. 

Glasgow. 

Man- 

cJmUr. 

Liver- 

pool. 

London 
G. 0 

Lovdon 

United. 

Lublin. 

Norwich. 

y2d 

29.9% 

5.4% 

36.0% 

No half penny fare. 

Id 

60.2% 

71.9% 

89.3% 

47.1% 

71.6% 

81.1% 

88.2% 

D/2d. ...... 

6.7% 

11.0% 

1.0% 

9.1% 



6.8% 

2d 

1.9% 

7.1% 

9.1% 

5.0% 

21.1% 

14.7% 

4.3% 

Higher fares 

1.3% 

4.6% 

.6% 

2.8% 

7.3% 

4.2% 

. 7 % 
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Table 18. — Average Distance in Miles for Different Fares. 


TT 

&la8- 

Man- 

iLimr- ^London 

Sur- London & 

Mor- 



gow. 

Chester, pool. 

G. C. 

rey. Middlesex. 

tin. 

wich. 


Vsd. .... 

.58 

.72 

.... 

.64 

.... 


.... 



Id 

2.30 

2.10 

2.40 

1.85 

1.84 

2.07 

1.53 

i.46 

1.8 

IVad. ... 

3.48 

2.61 


2.62 



.... 

About 

General 

2d 

4.59 

3.34 

4.80 

4.05 

^70 

4.17 

3.07 

1 

scheme 

2y2d. ... 

5.88 

4.03 


4.80 



.... 

mile 

Id. 

3d 

6.90 

4.68 

7.15 

5.98 

5.42 

6.18 

4.85 

for 

a 

SVod. ... 

8.11 

5.43 



« • • • 



Id. 

mile. 

4d 

9.19 

6.45 

9.50 

.... 

7.21 

8.80 

6.26 



4y.d. ... 

10.15 









5d 

"10.77 




8.90 

10.16 

9.30 



5i^d. ... 

"11.59 









6d 

12.93 

.... 


.... 

.... 

11.16 





Some of onr street railway people are ‘fond of criticising the 
British tramways because of the graded system of fares which they 
continue to use. The question of graded fares versus uniform fares 
is a very interesting one, but the current American criticism of the 
graded fare does not touch the question of public or private man- 
agement, but applies to both, since both use the graded system in 
Great Britain.^® The people like the graded plan. While we were 

^Schedule III. gives only tUe 2.4 miles average for the Id. fare. 
The averages for the other fares have been worked out from the route 
book and the large tramway map published by the department. 

From the centre of the city out Liverpool has a sort of zone system 
with only two fares on any of the radial lines from the centre (Pier 
Head, Old Haymarket, or Castle street) ; Id. carries the passenger 
beyond the 2-mile circle and Id. more carries him to the end of the line 
on any of the suburban routes. The 3d. and 4d. fares are for journeys 
across the city from one suburb or outlying district to another through 
the centre. 

^ The figures for the London C. C. column are approximate only. 

® Schedule lY. (from which this table is taken except as otherwise 
noted) leaves the Dublin column blank and says : “ No data available. 
About miles for Id.” This we think does not do Dublin full justice. 
There are 33 penny stages ranging from 1.11 to 2.62 miles (only 1 
stage being above 2.1 miles). The 33 routes add up to 50.39 miles, or 
an average of 1.53 miles for Id., against 2.3 in Glasgow, 2.4 in Liver- 
pool, 2.5 in Sheffield, etc. Dublin has also 29 twopenny stages averaging 
3.07 miles; 10 threepenny stages averaging 4.85 miles; 6 fourpenmy 
routes averaging 6.26 miles, and 2 fivepenny rotes averaging 9.3 miles. 

* The Bristol data are from examination of the routes by this sub- 
committee. For the Id. distance the statement of the company that it 
charges ?4d. per mile is taken, although a considerable number of actual 
routes examined come much closer to the Id. a mile scheme which the 
conductors on the cars agreed in stating was substantially the plan in 
use. 

® These schedule figures do not precisely agree with those obtained 
direct from the tramway list of stages furnished by the department, 
but the difference is small and unimportant. ( See “ Glasgow ” in Sec- 
tion II. above.) 

^®The municipal tramways of Hull have had a uniform 2-cent fare 
for half a dozen years and the tramways make a good profit and pay 
£50,000 a year in relief of taxation, but the case is not regarded as a 
guide for cities like Glasgow and Manchester, for the Hull system is 
a small one, having only 8 miles of line in 1901, and 13.6 miles in 1906. 
Bradford’s public trams have a universal 2-cent fare before 8 :00 a. m., 
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in Manchester, a member of onr Commission discussing the graded 
fares said to the chairman of one of Manchester’s public service 
committees: ^^In my city you can ride 12 miles for 5 cents.” 

Yes,” replied the chairman, And you can ride 12 yards for it, 
too.” 

Service and Equipment. 

In view of the current criticisms of British tramways based on 
comparisons with the street railways of the United States, it is 
necessary to remark that the inferences commonly drawn from such 
comparisons, in respect to public and private ownership, are en- 
tirely illogical. For example, we are told that street railways in 
America are superior to the municipal tramways of Great Britain, 
in speed, mileage per capita, extent and character of service, dis- 
tribution of population, etc., and it is inferred that the alleged 
superiority of our street railways is due to private ownership. Com- 
parisons of British and American tramways are interesting and 
valuable as throwing light on the relative advantages of different 
systems of transportation, and the relative progress of the two 
countries in the art of electric traction. But the common inference 
from the comparisons of speed, mileage, wages, rides per capita, etc., 
that they prove the superiority of private management, is wholly 
invalid, because the alleged inferiorities apply to private as well as 
to public plants in Great Britain, and because the said inference 
ignores the mixture of causes, the differences in transit conditions 
and in law, and the influence of national causes.^ ^ 

with an average haul of 4.16 miles. On the Sheffield tramways 2 cents 
will carry the passenger the whole length of any route — that is the 
maximum fare, but it is not a uniform fare because they also have a 
1-cent fare. Most of the tramways, both public and private, have a 
much more complex tariff than the two-fare plan of Sheffield. It must 
be remembered that they are dealing with British conditions and that 
circumstances alter cases. The traditions and habits of thought and 
action of the bulk of the people must be taken into account in the 
management of the tramways. The mass of the people in English 
cities have to count the pennies much more carefully than our people 
do. Their time is less valuable to them and their money more valuable, 
so they would look at “tuppence haypenny” a good while before they 
would pay it out for a short ride on the trolleys, as our people do. 
Our street cars in many cases carry the ordinary passenger a longer 
distance for a nickel than the British cars, public or private. But it 
must not be forgotten that our street railways charge 5 times as much 
for short rides as the municipal tramways of Glasgow, Manchester and 
London charge and 2% times as much as the British companies. 

“The lower speed of English tramways is not due to the form of 
ownership but to legal regulations which strictly limit the speed and 
which apply to private tramways in Great Britain as well as to public 
trams. As to mileage, the public tramways have extended their lines 
as a rule much more than the companies in Great Britain, but the mile- 
age per thousand inhabitants is not so great as in the United States and 
does not need to be. British cities are much more compact than Ameri- 
can cities ; and the steam railways under compulsion of law to establish 
low fares for workmen have developed a large suburban traffic at very- 
low rates, so that for various reasons a lower tramway mileage per 
thousand of population is required in Great Britain than in the United 
States. As to the effect of national differences, we may note the fact 
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If our street railways were ahead of the public tramways in 
Great Britain^ but not ahead of British company tramways, or not 
so much ahead of them as of the public trams, it might be fairly 
inferred that the superiority was due in part at least to private own- 
ership. But the reverse of this is the fact — our street railways as a 
rule are further ahead of the private tramways of Great Britain in 
respect to speed, mileage, wages, etc., than they are in comparison 
with the public tramways. So the fair conclusion is that such 
superiorities as our street railways have, do not exist because of 
private ownership, but in spite of it. They are due to national 
differences, higher speed limits, greater areas of cities, superior me- 
chanical development of the United States, etc. The superiorities 
in speed, mileage, wages, rides per capita, etc., are American, not 
private. If they attached to our plants because they are privately 
owned, aud not because they are American, they would attach to 
private plants in Great Britain also, which is not the case. Our 
street railway superiorities are due to the same national causes that 
make our buildings, telephones, factories, stores, and schools, supe- 
rior to their British counterparts. 

If street railways in the United States were public property, 
there is no reason to believe they would adopt the graded fare, or 
the English wage level or speed limitations, or have the same mileage 
per thousand, or rides per capita as the British roads. If the same 
men who are managing street railways here for private companies 
were managing tlie roads for the cities, under fair political con- 
ditions, they would still excel the British roads in speed, mileage, 
wages, rides per capita, etc., as much or more than they do now. 

If our 5 cent fare were compared with the 1 and 2 cent fares 
of municipal tramways in Great Britain, or the 2 to 3 cents cost of 
operation per passenger on our street railways were compared with 
Glasgow’s cost of 1 cent per passenger, the opponents of municipal 
ownership would see very clearly that such comparisons, leaving out 
of account the national difference in wage levels and the system of 

that a comparison of the buildings, elevators, telephones, factories, 
farms, commercial enterprises, etc., of the two countries shows a great 
superiority on the American side, although these things are subject to 
private ownership in both countries. Our public schools also far sur- 
pass the British system of education. 

To show that American street railways are ahead of British tram- 
ways in certain respects does not prove anything in regard to public 
or private ownership, hut only that the United States is ahead of Great 
Britain in some ways, especially in what relates to mechanical develop- 
ment. How backward Great Britain is in the development of transpor- 
tation as compared with the United States, is shown by the fact that 
46 British cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population, and 2 cities of 100,000 
or more, were recently reported as being without street railways, either 
public or private, and 295 localities of 8,000 to 25,000 population were 
in the same condition. In the United States there were only 21 munici- 
palities of the latter class without street railways, and none of the 
higher classes, above 25,000 population (Census Report on Street Rail- 
ways, 1902). It is a good illustration of onr national mechanical ad- 
vancement, and Great Britain’s national mechanical backwardness. 
Neither companies nor municipalities undertake to fill all the industrial 
opportunities which would be filled in the United States. 
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uniform fares over large areas^ would be wholly unfair, and yet they 
resort to equally improper comparisons in respect to speed, mileage, 
wages and other elements of service. 

The true method of arriving at just conclusions respecting the 
effect of the form of management upon the service, is to eliminate 
the influence of nationality by comparing public and private sys- 
tems in the same country. Moreover, aside from any question of 
ownership, British tramways, public and private, must in the final 
analysis, be judged by British standards — ^not by American stand- 
ards. Our street cars run faster, carry more strap passengers, and 
kill and injure more people than the street cars, public or private, 
in any other country. Our people seem to like this, but the English 
would not. The conditions and habits of the people are different 
in the two countries, and these differences must be taken into ac- 
count in the management of the tramways, and in the judgment of 
them.^^ The successful tramway is the one that meets the needs of 
the people in its district, and gives at reasonable cost a service in 
accord with their habits and desires.^^ 


“The graded fares, double-deck cars, low speed, absence of heating 
appliances, comparatively small mileage, etc,, may not sxiit American 
conditions, but they appear to be adapted to British conditions, at least 
both public and private tram’way systems in Great Britain are subject 
to all these limitations, if they are to be regarded as such, so that a 
comparison of British tramw^ays with our street railways in relation 
to such matters constitutes no ground for criticism of municipal man- 
agement in Great Britain. The opponents of public ownership often 
refer to the graded fares, unheated cars and low speed as arguments 
against municipal ownership, but such a use of the facts is clearly fal- 
lacious since the private companies in Great Britain are in the same 
condition. The climate is milder than ours and the people are ac- 
customed to much less heat than we are, keeping their rooms 8 or 10 
degrees cooler than ours ordinarily, so that the heating of ears is not 
essential as it is with us. The speed is fixed by law. And the graded 
fares are adapted to the habits and economic conditions of the people. 
In the matter of suburban extensions, the municipal managements, 
as appears elsewhere, have shown far greater enterprise than the 
companies have. As to the double-deck cars that are so common on 
British lines, the English like them, although they might not suit our 
people, who object to climbing spiral stairways, and might want an 
elevator on every car. The English public do not mind the stairs and 
ride outside all winter, even when the upper deck is not enclosed with 
glass, as is coming to be the custom on some of the best municipal 
systems. The double-deck plan is not only popular in Great Britain 
but it increases the carrying capacity, reduces the number of cars re- 
quired, diminishes the street space occupied by tram cars and facili- 
tates unloading so that the stoppage time necessary is considerably 
less with the British double-deck ears than with our single-deckers. 

“Upon this fundamental test it is very doubtful if our railways 
can claim superiority to the British tramways. The street railways of 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia are much further from 
meeting the needs of transportation in our cities than the tramways 
of Glasgow. Manchester, Liverpool. Dublin and Bristol are in relation 
to the needs of the cities they serve. Our street railways do not even 
pretend to run enough cars to accommodate public travel. Crowding 
to suffocation at the busy hours and quantities of people waiting on 
the streets unable even to get standing room are parts of the daily 
program in our cities. If the systems were municipal the protests of 
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The service is good according to British standards on all the 
systems we are examining, and in some of them the service is ex- 
cellent in most respects, even according to American standards. A 
noted railroad president from the United States, after going over the 
Glasgow system, said with emphasis: ^^This is the finest street 
railway system I ever saw.^^ He was greatly pleased with the hand- 
some double-deck cars, the beautiful car sheds and power house, 
and the excellent management everywhere displayed. He had just 
come from a look at the Dublin tramways, which are very well man- 
aged, probably the best private system in the United Kingdom, so 
that this spontaneous comment has a special relevancy to this com- 
parative study. 

The ear service is frequent on all the municipal systems, and 
fairly so on most of the company systems, and the passengers are not 
kept waiting on the corners except in ease of the London United 
and London County Council lines in rush hours. In Glasgow 466 
cars per hour pass a given point on Jamaica street, and on Saturdays, 
516 cars — 15 seconds headway on week days, and 13.8 seconds on 
Saturdays (Schedule III). The headway on the London United, 
according to the company's published statement, is as follows : On 
the London and Middlesex system a 2-minute service on one route, 
a 2'J-minute service on another route, a 6-minute service on two 
routes, and a 10-minute service on four routes. On the Surrey sys- 
tem an 8-minute service on one route and a 10-minute service on 
five routes. The Bristol company says in its official handbook: 

Cars run at short intervals, seldom exceeding 10 minutes, and 
sometimes on certain lines, during the busy hours of the day, as 
often as every minute.^^ 

There is very little standing in the cars. In London and Nor- 
wich the police regulations forbid it, and in other cities public 
sentiment and municipal policy are almost as prohibitive. The gen- 
eral principle in Great Britain seems to be that a fare calls for a 
seat as well as for transit. 

The speed of British cars is low compared with ours. But 
legal regulations prohibit high speed on both public and private 
tramways, and neither are to blame for the low speed they are .com- 
pelled to observe. The speed limits are fixed by the Board of 
Trade, and the narrow streets, together with British caution and 
regard for safety (which are abnormally developed according to 
our transportation, standards) make it impossible for the street 
railways to equal the speed of our cars. Table 19 shows the special 
limitations placed on the tramway systems under consideration. 

the people would probably have led to relief long before the crowding 
reached its present density, but protests to the companies have com- 
paratively little weight as long as a high percentage of strap passengers 
means a higher percentage of profit. Of course the transportation 
problem in New York and Boston is more difficult than in any British 
city except London ; but the companies are not doing what they might 
do and what a municipal management undoubtedly would do to relieve 
the pressure. 
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Table 19. — Speed and Its Limits. 
(See Schedtde III.) 


Legal Maximu m per Bi ur. A dual A verage 

Miles MUes. 

Glasgow 8 in city ; 16 outside 7 to 9 

Mancliester 8,10,12,14,16 7.1 

Liverpool 8, 10, 12, 14 “No data’' 

London C. C 16 9 

London United 14 ^6.6 to 8.4 

Dublin United 7 in city ; 8 to 16 outside “No data" 

Norwich “No data” 

Bristol “No data” 


Mr. Jolin Youngs the first manager of the Grlasgow trams, told 
the writer that the railroads exerted their influence and used per- 
suasive arguments about narrow, crowded streets, and the impor- 
tance of safety, etc., in order to retain the 8-mile limit per hour and 
secure its enforcement, so as to keep the tramways from competing 
too vigorously with the railroads. The actual speed is, of course, 
somewhat below the legal rate, because of stops. If a car cannot 
go faster than 8 miles an hour, the time lost in stopping and start- 
ing will bring the actual distance per hour below 8 miles. 

There is no all-night service except on the London County Coun- 
cil system. The average hours of service per day for the companies, 
as a group, are 18.5, while the average for the public tramways is 
20.25 (Table 20). 


Table 20. — Houns of Service. 


Glasgow 

200. 

Dublin United 

IS. 

Manchester 

IS. 

Norwich 

16. 


. . . 19. 

Bristol 

IS. 

London C. C 

24. 

London United 

22. 

Average 

20.25 

Average 

IS.S 


One of the questions in Schedule III. is this : Is the general 
morale and discipline of emploj^ees good, bad or indifferent?^^ The 
answers are: 

Glasgow, very good.^^ London United, good.^’ 

'' Manchester, good.'' '' Dublin, yes." 

Liverpool, very good." Yorwich, yes." 

London C. C., good." 

''Very good" is clear, and so is ''Good," and the "Yes" for 
Dublin and Yorwich moans good, though one unacquainted with the 
facts might not be sure whether " Yes," in answer to the question 
just quoted, would mean good, bad or indifferent, or all three. 

Advertisements are not allowed on the cars in Glasgow or Man- 
chester. Each city, for esthetic reasons, forgoes $50,000 a year 
the published routes and times of making the journeys. 

^ The Glasgow reports call their service a 16-hour service, but they 
are estimating the average daily service for the whole body of cars in 
use. The cars begin to run at 4:30 a. m. and end at 12:30. This is 
a 20-hour service on the principle used in calculating the hours for the 
other systems. If Glasgow's service is to be reckoned at 16 hours 
Bristol w'ould be about 15, London United 18 and London County Council 
19 or 20 at the outside. 

Vol. I.— 20. 
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which it could obtain in a lump for the privilege of advertising on 
the cars. The managements deal with the people’s carriages in 
respect to dignity and beaut}'' on somewhat the same principles that 
a business man would apply to his own private carriage if he were 
asked to sell advertising space on it for Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 
Taddy’s Tobacco, etc. 

The other systems allow ads but they are kept in reasonable 
subordination except in Dublin, where the advertising comes nearer 
to the former company methods described in Section I., than is the 
case in any other system investigated by the Commission. Bran- 
son’s Coffee,” Epps’ Cocoa,” Bryant & May’s Matches,” Lip- 
ton’s Teas,” etc., appear in giant letters running the whole length 
of the car outside above the windows; and on the front above the 
door, the destination of the car is thrown completely in the shade 
by advertisements of Bovril,” Yan Houten’s Cocoa,” etc. Here 
are a couple of diagrams of Dublin car fronts made during the visit 
of the Commission : 


One unacquainted with Bovril and Dalkey would naturally con- 
clude that this first car was going to Bovril and would pass Dalkey 
on the way. 

Equipment. 

The equipment of all the systems under consideration is ade- 
quate, modern and efficient. Eepairs are well kept up, the plants 
are clean and neat, the works are adequately ventilated, the machin- 
ery properly guarded, offices are conveniently located, and com- 
plaints are promptly attended to. Such is the evidence of Schedule 
III. in regard to all the systems.^^ 

The Glasgow cars and buildings are especially attractive. The 
handsomest car barns visited by the Commission were in that city — 
simple, clean, airy, full of light, inexpensive and yet beautiful — 
they elicited the admiration of practically all the visitors. The 
power station is also one of the finest buildings of its class, and is 
splendidly equipped. The president of one of the greatest electric 
companies in the United States was asked: ^‘^Wliat do you think 
of this station.” He replied : Beautiful ! Beautiful !” 

Is there any fault to be found with it ?” 

am a great admirer of this class of work. We have got 
the finest station in the world in Boston, and this is very much 
like it.” 

The London County Council’s lines in process of construction, the 
schedule says, will be adequately equipped when completed. 


DALKEY 


\ 


OMARA’S 

AGON & HAMS 
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The Commissioii^s electric engineer from the United States, 
said, after a thorough study of the plant : Fine station/^ 

Any criticism 

hTo ; only it cost too innch.'’^ 

^^Why?^^ 

Because it was put up in a rush. Big engines put np in a 
hurry always cost more than if built in leisnrely.^^ 

Extensions. 

In addition to the facts stated in the section dealing with 
tramway history, the data given in Schedule III., in relation to 
extensions, claim a place in this discussion. 

The schedule says that all systems but one have adopted a lib- 
eral policy in regard to extensions. Norwich has made no exten- 
sions, but it must be remembered that the system is only three or 
four years old. 

tinder the question calling for The total length of extensions 
during the past year^^ (1905), the schedule says: Glasgow, 2.38 
miles. For the year ending May 31, 1902, 8 m. 3 f.; 1903, 13m. 
2 1; 1904, 5 m.=:26.71 miles. For the year ending May 31, 1906, 
about 7 miles — a total of 36 miles in 5 years. The schedule fig- 
ures for Manchester are 8.29 miles during the past year (1905) ; 

Liverpool, 2,487 feet of track.^^ London County Council, no data ; 

London United, none opened; Dublin, none; Norwich, none.^'^^ 

The schedule asks : Has service been extended in advance of 
the demand in order to stimulate the growth of a district, or has it 
awaited demand 

Answer of Commission's experts: Glasgow; probably all of 
the extensions have been made prior to demand. Manchester; to a 
slight extent. Liverpool ; policy has been liberal and the city seeks 
to be in advance of the demand. London United; extensions in 
advance of demand. Dublin; awaited demand. Norwich, none.^^ 

Extent of Service and Use. 

The municipalities operated about double the length of line 
and of track operated by the companies; served aljout 2^/^ times 
the population; ran over 2|- times as many car miles, and carried 
four times as many passengers, twice as many per mile of track 
operated and l-J- times as many per car-mile run. 

The number of passenger journeys per capita of the estimated 
population served by the lines, is 166 for the municipalities against 
107 for the companies. The lowest use for any municipal system is 
much above the highest use for any of the company systems; and 
the highest municipal use, that of Glasgow, is 60 per cent, above 

Extensions are not made in the United Kingdom as rapidly as 
in the United States, but any one who states or implies that this is due 
to municipal ownership leaves the facts behind him for the records 
show that municipal managements as a rule have made far greater ex- 
tensions than the companies in the same country. 
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the London United, which has the maximum for the companies, 
and nearly 100 per cent, above the Dublin figure.* 

Low fares, extended lines, ample facilities and frequent service 
count for the municipalities in the traffic statistics. JSTeither the 
records of present companies in other cities nor of former compan- 
ies in the same cities show anything like the traffic results attained 
by the municipal managements. 


Table 21. — Traeeic. 
(Schedule Figures, 1905.) 


Passengers. 


Glasgow 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

London 0. C 

"^MUes 
of Line 
Operated. 

73.45 

85.3 

60.1 

46.74 

\ Miles 
of Track 
Operated. 

147.5 

146.2 

104. 

84.85 

Oar Miles 
Run. 

17,943,595 
14,123,124 
12,067,033 
M4, 081, 397 

Gar Miles 
per Mile 
of Track. 

121,651 

96,601 

116,029 

165,956 

Per MUe 
of Track 
Operated. 

1,327,237 

867,995 

1,145,419 

1,942,469 

Per 

Car 

MUe 

Run. 

UO.O 

8.9 

9.9 
11.7 

Municipalities. . 

265.59 

482.55 

58,21S,149 

120,641 

1,257,000 

10.4 

London United. . . 

3S. 

71.5 

7,319,460 

102,370 

687,523 

"oT? 

Dublin United... 

49.47 

97. 

^7,223,243 

74,466 

519,577 

7.0 

Norwich 

14.81 

19.26 

1,083,055 

56,233 

384,690 

6.8 

Bristol 

28.2 

51.48 

6,177,554 

119,999 

879,840 

7.3 

Companies . . . . 

130.48 

239.24 

21,803,312 

91,136 

636,433 



^ Schedule III. is incomplete as to the Norwich and London County 
Council mileage and omits Bristol, so the Board of Trade figures are 
taken to fill the gaps — for the year ending March, 1905, for the Council, 
and December, 1905, for the companies. 

- Glasgow reports 11.02 passengers per car mile for the year ending 
May 31, 1906. 

® Electric traction 10,931,896 car miles and 3,150,001 car miles hoi'se 
traction (L. C. C. tramway accounts for year ending March 31, 1905). 

* The company’s statement of car mileage has been followed instead 
of the mss. copy of Schedule III., which appears to be incorrect on this 
point. 

Table 22. — Extent of Use. 


City. 

Glasgow 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

London C. C 

Passengers 
Carried. 
Schedule lY..^ 
1905. 

195,767,519 

126,900,875 

119,123,644 

^164,818,560 

'i-Porrulation 

Served. 

1.050.000 

900.000 

837.000 

1.100.000 

Passenger 
Rides per 
Capita of 
Population 
Served^ 
1905. 

186 

141 

142 

150 

'^Passengers 
Carried.^ 
Board of 
Trade., 1906. 

208,059,833 

133,923,932 

119,123,644 

"183,512,421 

Passenger 
Rides 'per 
Capita of 
Population 
Served., 
1906. 

198 

149 

142 

167 

Municipalities . . 

606,610,598 

3,887,000 

TfiO 

644,619,830 

lue 

London United. . 

49,157,895 

400,000 

T23 

49,157,139 

"123 

Dublin United, . 

50,399,067 

500,000 

101 

50,399,067 

101 

Norwich ....... 

7,409,126 

117,000 

63 

“7,331,090 

62 

Bristol 

45,294,177 

400,000 

Us 

45,294,177 

Ha 


Notes to Table 22 on p. -293. 


Americans have the riding habit more fully developed than the 
British people. The street railways of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washin^on and Chicago carry even more passengers per capita than 
the' Glasgow trams and more than twice as many per capita as the 
Dublin Company or the London United. 
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Cost of Construction and Operation. 

The capital outlay per mile of track owned^ is less for the 
municipalities than for the companies (Table 24), while the value 
of plant and total assets per mile are greater for the municipal 
systems than for the companies, indicating that the company lines 
were not so well and economically constructed, or that the com- 
panies have charged up more to capital cost than they should, or 
that their lines have not been so well kept up as those of the munici- 
palities, so that there is a greater depreciation or difference between 
the original cost and the present value. 


Table 24. — Capital Cost. 



of Track 
Owned, 

^Capital 

Outlay. 

Outlay 
per Mile oj 
Track ‘ 
Owned. 

4 Value 
of Plant 
per Mile 
of Track 
Owned. 

Total 
Tangible 
Aseeh per 
Mile of 
Tracfc 
Owned. 

Glasgow 

136.62 

2,763,381 

20,227 

16,938 

19,221 

Manchester 

106. 

1,616,804 

1,955,433 

15,253 

11,253 

14,608 

Liverpool 

99.2 

19,712 

11,128 

16,420 

London C. C 

^84.85 

2,623,693 

30,922 



Municipalities . . . 

426.07 

8,959,311 

20,999 

13,489 

16,980 

London United... 

71.5 

2,702,013 

37,790 

14,946 

16,802 

Dublin United 

97. 

1,809,956 

18,659 

10,595 

11,623 

Norwich 

19.26 

®331,054 

17,219 

8,327 

S,S4S 

Bristol 

=51.4 

1,324,061 

25,760 



Companies 

230.16 

6,167,684 

25,789 

12,020 

10,450 


^^See note 1, Table 21. 

^Tlie L. C. C. data are for the Southern system only. About 2/5 
of the track was still horse railroad in March, 1905. Plant not ap- 
praised by our engineers owing to transition state of the lines. 

^ Prom Board of Trade returns. Plant not appraised. 

^Prom Schedule IV. 

^ Schedule III. Value of stock and equipment including land, 
buildings, machinery, cars, etc. 

^ Plant plus quick assets, materials on hand, cash in hank, funds 
invested, etc. 


Notes to Table 22, on preceding page. 

^The estimates of population served relate to the beginning of 1906 
and are more nearly coincident with the Board of Trade retiiri:^ for 
1906 than with the schedule figures for Glasgow, Manchester and the 
L. C. C. 1905. 

-From the Board of Trade returns dated 1906. This table affords 
an excellent illustration of the different effects of grouping the municipal 
years ending in the spring, with the company years ending with the pre- 
ceding December, as the Board of Trade does, or with the company 
years ending with the following December as the Commission’s engineers 
and accountants did for reasons previously explained. 

^ Southern system ; carried by electric traction, 126,2.55,280 passen- 
gers, and by horse traction, 38,563,280; year ending March 31, 1905. 

^ Southern system, year ending March 31, 1906 ; 141,845,555 carried 
by electric traction, with 12,164,292 car miles, and 41,066,866 carried 
in horse cars, with 3,414,501 car miles. 

® The difference in the Norwich figures from Schedule IV. and from 
the Board of Trade returns probably results from a difference in the 
treatment of the transfer passengers who buy two routes at once. 
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The working cost is shown in Table 25 (coL A) ; also the total 
cost (coL B), or working cost pins actnal depreciation^ way-leaves, 
rent of leased lines, and the return on capital liabilities which the 
system must make in order to be in sound condition, including in- 
terest, sinking fund, etc.; and the economic cost (col. 0), or work- 
ing cost plus depreciation, sinking fund, etc., and a reasonable in- 
terest on the value of the physical assets — the cost within which 
similar enterprises might be expected to come if the monopoly ele- 
ment could be eliminated or controlled and the undertakings placed 
on a basis of competition or regulation, which would make a mod- 
erate return on the value of actual assets sufficient. 

Table 25. — Cost oe the Seevioe. 

A BO 



sOperatinff Cost 

i Total Cost. 

^Boonomic Cost. 

Glasgow 

£392,602 

£608,781 

£678,150 

Manchester 

414,580 

574,494 

588,180 

Liverpool 

375,521 

544,252 

546,134 

London C. C.^ 

474,464 



Municipalities . . . 

£1,057,167 

£1,727,527 

£1,812,464 

London United... 

£173,683 

£387,101 

£314,107 

Dublin United . . . 

144,846 

345,747 

282,414 

Norwich 

25,013 

50,963 

42,772 

BristoP 

171,602 






Companies 

£515,204 

£783,811 

£639,293 


^ Horse and electric. - Figures taken from Board of Trade returns. 

^ Including taxes and maintenance but not renewals. Schedule IV. 
(1905). 

*The total cost includes the working cost plus interest on the 
bonded debt and 2 % on the bonds for a sinking-fund to cancel the debt 
within the life of the plant, also wayleaves, rent of leased lines, a 4% 
return on capital liabilities beyond the funded debt, and the actual 
yearly depreciation as determined by the Commission’s engineers 
(Schedule III.). All these items must be covered in order that the 
tramway system, public or private, may be in sound condition. No 
plant can be considered sound that does not make provision for actual 
depreciation and for retirement of the debt within the life of the plant 
constructed with the money so secured. And no company would be re- 
garded as in sound condition that continuously received less than 4% 
on its stock. 

® The economic cost (or the fair cost within "Which the systems 
should come if the monopoly element were removed, taking wages, hours 
and traffic as they are) consists of the operating or working cost plus 
2% on the bonded debt for a sinking fund (to clear off the debt within 
the life of the plant purchased with it) , wayleaves, rent of leased lines, 
4% interest on actual assets and 6% depreciation on the value of the 
plant The valuations made by the Commission’s engineers give an 
average annual rate of depreciation of 4.7% for Glasgow, 5.3% for 
Manchester, 5.5% for Liverpool, the same for the London United, 7.5% 
for the Dublin United and 5.9% for Norwich. The group average for 
the municipalities is 5.1% and for the companies 6.4% depreciation per 
annum. The average for the whole six plants is 5.6%. All these pei’- 
centages are upon the capital cost as estimated by the engineers in 
Schedule III. When compared with present values in place of capital 
cost the actual amount of depreciation per year for the whole group 
Is a little more than 6%, which has been taken as a nniform basis in 
estimating depreciation for the economic cost This deprives the public 
plants of the advantage of their superior construction and lower actual 
rate of depreciation, but it enables us to compare all the plants with an 
average standard. 
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It will be noted that the total cost (col. B) for the municipal 
systems falls within the estimated competitive cost in ever}^ ease^ 
owing to low capitalization and low interest rates ; while the total 
cost for the companies is in every case much above the economic 
cost, or what the cost should be on a reasonable competitive or non- 
monopolistic basis. 

Turning now to the cost ratios (Table 36), we find the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) The operating cost per mile of track is higher 
for the municipalities, owing to the shorter hours and higher wages 
of employees (see Table 13), and the large number of car-miles run 
per mile of track (Table 32). (2) The car-mile operating cost is 

higher for the municipalities, owing to the fact that they pay about 
30 per cent, higher wages per hour than the companies (Ihble 13) 
and have about 50 per cent, more passengers per car-mile (Table 
22), requiring more stops per mile and larger expense for mainte- 
nance, repairs, etc. The diiferenee, 20 per cent, in the car-mile 
working costs for the companies and the municipalities is less than 
would be expected from the difference in wages and ear-mile traffic, 
and the relations of these factors to the entire working cost, the 
tendency of these elements to increase the car-mile cost being partly 
overcome by good management and the larger number of car-miles 
run per mile of track. The operating cost per passenger is lower 
for the municipalities than for the companies; here the well- 
developed traffic of the municipal lines and their good management 
more than overcome the tendency of higher wages and shorter hours 
of labor to increase the cost. 

(3) The total cost per car-mile is 28 per cent, higher for the 
companies than for the municipalities (Table 26). A reference to 
the estimated costs at -which the various systems might fairly be 
expected to work under existing conditions as to wages and traffic 
if the monopoly element were eliminated, indicates that the com- 
panies ought to work at a slightly lower total car-mile cost than the 
cities. But instead of a lower total cost the companies have a much 
higher total cost per car-mile than the municipal systems, chiefly 
because of their overgrown capital liabilities. That is a far greater 
handicap for the companies than the higher pay accorded by the 
municipalities is for them. The municipalities can pay 30 per cent, 
higher wages and still 1jeat the companies on total costs by keeping 
their liabilities -within sight of real values. How great a handicap 
inflated liabilities constitute may be more fully realized when it is 
noted that the table shows the maximum cost for the cities and 
the minimum for the companies. A public plant only needs such 
return on capital liabilities as will cover interest and sinking fund 
to extinguish the liabilities within the life of the plant; whereas a 
company needs not only interest on its bonded debt and sinking fund 
for the capital liabilities representing the value of the plant, but 
fair dividends also on its stock. And no company -v^nuld be per- 
manently satisfied with less than the 4 per cent, dividends included 
in the total cost. 
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City. 

Glasgow 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

London C. C , . . 


Municipalities 


London United 
Dublin United . , 

Norwich 

Bristol 


Companies 

(4) Tlie total cost per car-mile and passenger for the munici- 
palities is in every case within the estimated fair cost under non- 
monopolistic conditions^ while the cost per car-mile and per passen- 
ger for the companies in every case considerably exceeds the fair 
competitive cost, the average excess above fair cost being 23 per 
cent. 

(5) The income per passenger is slightly above the total cost 
for each of the municipal systems. But the total cost for the com- 
panies is in every case considerably above the actual total income per 
passenger. In other words the companies are not receiving enough 
to cover operating cost and interest on bonds plus actual deprecia- 
tion, as ascertained by the Commissi om's engineers/" 2 per cent, 
on the bonded debt for a sinking fund to cancel the debt within the 
life of the plant, and 4 per cent, dividend on stock. By neglecting 
to provide for depreciation and sinking fund, the companies are 
able for the present to make an appearance of paying their way. 
But they are not paying their w^ay; they are simply throwing over 
into the future a part of the present costs. If they paid or covered 
current depreciation and sinking fund charges, they would have 
little or nothing left for dividends. They are using up capital and 

^To facilitate comparison witli Englisli statements of car mile and 
passenger costs we have tigiired these costs in pence and multiplied by 
two. A practical translation of the data from .^4.80 to $4.85 to the £ 
can be accomplished by ndding to each amount 1% of itself. 

- See note 4 to Table 22. 

® Total income including interest on investments and all. 

are aware that the companies make the usual vague claim 
that they cover depreciation and renewals in operating expenses. But 
this investigation has shovrn the error of this claim (see Schedule III.). 
The annual amount of depreciation found by the Commission’s engin- 
eers ill the company systems is greater than that found in the public 
tramways. Some small renewals are blended with maintenance in both 
municipal and company accounts, but the hulk of renewal cost is paid 
by the municipalities out of renewal funds and by the companies out 
of new capital, new stock and bonds being issued for the purpose if 
necessary. The cost of renewals has been excluded from operating ex- 
penses in these tables for both public and private systems. 


Table 26 . — Cost Eatios. 


OpeTating Cost. Total Cost, Economic Cost, zln- 

• V, ■ , come 


Per Mile 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per Car 
Mile. 

Per 

per 

of Track 

Car 

Passen- 

Car 

Passen- 

Passen- 

Passen- 

Operated. 

Mile. 

ger. 

Mile. 

ger. 

Cents. 

ger. 

ger. 

£ 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

('ents. 

Cents. 

2, m2 

U0.50 

L96 

UG.2S 

^1.49 

MS. 14 

M.66 

1.88 

2,83G 

14.00 

1.56 

19.52 

2.17 

19.99 

2.22 

2.39 

3,611 

14.94 

1.51 

21.65 

2.19 

21.72 

2.'20 

2.2S 

5,502 

IG.IT 

1.39 





1.97 

3,434 

13. GG 

1.31 

18.79 

1.S7 

19.71 

1.97 

2.09 

2,429 

11.39 

1.69 

25.38 

3.77 

20.59 

3.07 

2.94 

1,493 

=9.62 

1.38 

22.97 

3.29 

18.76 

2.68 

2.55 

1,299 

11.09 

1.62 

22.58 

3.30 

18.95 

2.77 

2,28 

3,340 

13.34 

1.S2 





2.72 

2,154 

11.35 

1.62 

24.07 

3.52 

19.63 

2.87 

2.71 
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plant and not charging the system with the capital and plant worn 
out. They expect the public to keep on paying dividends on the 
old horse capital though the plants constrncted with that capital 
are extinct ; and they apparently expect to saddle the next genera- 
tion with interest and dividend charges on the old horse systems, 
and the present electric systems which will be extinct also in twenty 
or thirty years, in addition to the live capital representing tlie 
value of the new systems which will then be in service. But this 
■process cannot continue indefinitely. It is not sound finance. At 
the end of the franchise term, or earlier perhaps, this piling up of 
dead capital must lead to diminished dividends, as it has alread}'’ 
done in the case of the London United, and ultimate collapse can 
only be avoided by meeting depreciation and sinking fund charges, 
and keeping the capital down within a reasonable distance of real 
assets. 

THE BROAD RESULTS. 

Summing up the facts, we find that the broad results of mu- 
nicipal operation of street railways in Great Britain are : 

A great reduction of fares, extension of lines, improvement of 
service, and increase of traffic ; improved conditions of labor, better pro- 
vision for public safety, health and comfort, large economies through 
lower interest, co-ordination of services, etc., and very comfortable 
profits for the people ; fair capitalization, full publicity, and a flexibility 
and progressiveness far greater than under the former company system ; 
diffusion of benefit, larger civic activity, better citizenship, purer and 
more efficient government, improved relationshix)s among men and a 
higher type of character through the growth of co-operation for the 
public good ; more care for the cleanliness and beauty of grounds, build- 
ings and cars; a change of fundamental purpose from private profit to 
public service, from dividends for a fevr to benefit for all, from manage- 
ment in the interest of part of the people to management in the interest 
of ail the people; and last, but by no means least, an impression upon 
the remaining private managements which leads them to offer a better 
service and give more consideration to the public interest. (For a fuller 
statement of the results of municipal operation, see British Tramways, 
Vol. III., closing paragraphs.) 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS.^ 

The principal conclusions which we believe are warranted by 
the facts brought out by this investigation are as follows : 

1. Municipal ownership has marked advantages fiiitnieially ; (1) 
through lower rates of interest; (2) through freedom from the neces- 
sity of earning dividends on watered stock or ea}>italiZGd franchise 
values; (3) through the economies that may be secured by the co- 
ordination of departments and services; and (4) through the fact that 
public plants may be safely trusted with unlimited franchises. 

Company operation is under a serious handicap because of the 
higher interest it must pay, the necessity of making dividends on 
watered stock, capitalized franchise values, etc., and the limitation of 
its franchise required by public policy for the due protection of public 
interests. 


^This section is by Prof essor* Parsons, but has been read and ap- 
proved by Professor Bemis, and represents the joint conclusions of 
this sub-committee, and, in common with the rest of the report, is 
signed by both members (see Closing Statement below). 
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2. Municipal ownership under proper safeguards has important 
social and political adyantages, through the diffusion of wealth and 
power, the improvement of labor conditions, and the identification of 
the interests of the investing classes with the interests of the public. 
The tendency of private monopoly to the concentration of wealth and 
power in few hands puts it out of harmony with democratic institu- 
tions and free government. A system which diffuses throughout the 
community the wealth and power that belong with the ownership and 
operation of great public service monopolies, is more in keeping with 
the principle of equality and the spirit of democracy than a system 
that concentrates the wealth and power of these huge monopolies in 
the hands of a few persons to administer for their private advantage. 
Special privileges for the few are contrary to the pfincii)les of democ- 
racy. The principal owners and managers of the great public service 
companies belong to a sort of aristocracy having power to command 
large bodies of men in their personal interest, while public ownership 
on the other hand favors both the fact and the spirit of democracy 
and equality. The financial interests of the stockholders and man- 
agers of public service companies are, in large measure, opposed to 
the public interest under private ownership, while under public owner- 
ship they are in harmony, for the owners and the public are one and 
the same. The men who as stockholders in franchise monopolies had 
a strong financial motive to control both the public utilities and the 
government for their own benefit, find under public ownership both 
their financial interest and their interest as citizens united with the 
civic and financial interests of the general public in the demand for 
honest administration for the benefit of the whole people. So far as 
reasonably possible, industrial and political institutions should be such 
as to bring individual interests into harmony with the interests of 
society. A system that deflects from the public interest many of the 
ablest and most infiuential citizens, backed bj^ the industrial and po- 
litical power that accompanies the control of these important services, 
and puts them in an attitude more or less antagonistic to the common 
good, is socially bad however great its industrial energy may he. 

S. In Great Britain the principal motives for the municipalization 
of public utilities have been the desire to secure a better service at 
low cost, to improve the conditions of labor, to obtain for the public 
the profits realized from public service monopolies, and to secure to 
the public a more direct, continuous and complete control of the public 
streets and monopolistic uses of them under public franchises. 

In the United States, though inadequate service has had much to do 
with the growth of public ownership sentiment in some places, as in 
the case of Chicago’s street railways, yet the strongest reasons for mu- 
nicipal ownership, we believe, are: (1) the over-capitalization of public 
service monopolies, and the high profits they exact from the public in 
the form of monopoly charges in order to pay dividends on wmtered 
stock and capitalized franchises; and (2) the demoralizing relations of 
public service companies with state and local governments — relations 
which are believed to be destructive of individual morality, i)oUtical 
purity, democracy and free institutions. 

4. Individual initiative is quite as strongly marked in the manage- 
ment and develoi^ment of many of the public systems in Great Britain 
as in the cfise of private plants. There is just as much room for indi- 
vidual initiative in a public street railway or lighting system as in a 
private street railway or lighting company. The only difference is that 
in the one case individual initiative is in the interest of a few stock- 
holders, and in the other it is in the interest of the whole community. 

5. The evidence is that the maximum of efficiency may he obtained 
under either public or private operation. If the ablest men respond 
more fully to the motive of private gain than to the motive of public 
service, private owmership may prove the more efficient. But if such 
men respond more fully to the motives of public service and civic honor, 
public ownership is likely to be the more efficient This is the case in 
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many Britisli communities. In America, commercialism lias as yet a 
stronger liold on men of influence and ability than in England, but public 
spirit is already stronger than the money motive in many of our citi- 
zens, and there are signs of a civic awakening that is likely to create a 
px*eponderanee of public service motive in the not very distant future. 

6. The superiority of British municipal management appears to be 
largely due to the fact that British municipal governments as a rule, 
are not operated on the basis of party politics, but are managed as 
business concerns. The boss rule, machine politics and spoils methods 
that prevail in some American cities make it difficult to secure good 
results from municipal ownership unless it is divorced from the city 
government by putting the control of public plants in non-partisan or 
bi-partisan commissions under thorough civil service rules, as in case 

-of the Detroit electric lighting system, or by introducing, as in the 
Cleveland water works, the English plan of lodging complete power over 
emplo 5 ’'ees in the non-partisan head of the department and making him 
responsible for results. 

Where the political conditions just referred to do not exist, ex- 
cellent results have been obtained by direct management of public 
works. Many of our cities and towns have clearly proved their fitness 
to manage important public utilities, and the rest can be made fit. 
It is not impossible that the elimination of the public service corpora- 
tions through public ownership is one of the things that would be most 
helpful in regenerating cities that are tainted with bad politics. 

7. The civic development that is needed to make a complete success 
of municipal ownership is itself in large measure dependent on the 
growth of municipal ownership, just as the development needed for suc- 
cessful thinking is largely dependent on thinking. We learn to walk, by 
walking; to talk, by talking; to write, by writing; and to manage public 
affairs by managing public business. 

Civic development in Great Britain has gone hand in hand with the 
development of public ownership. The civic awakening there was largely 
the result of the growth of municipal operation of public utilities. 

The history of the public service companies in the United States 
proves conclusively that private operation uncontrolled means politi- 
cal corruption. In New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities, w’^herever civic corruption has been probed to 
the root, the baleful influence of public service companies has been re- 
vealed. Private managements aim at profit. State and local govern- 
ments may obstruct or prevent the accomplishment of this purpose; 
therefore private management seeks to control state and local govern- 
ments. Beyond question the public service companies constitute one 
of the powerful causes of political corruption in all of our large cities, 
and one of the chief obstacles in the wmy of civil service reform. Munici- 
pal ownership removes this cause. 

The attitude of mind, the trend of thought and action, developed 
in the normal public management, is in harmony with, and in 
fact forms the substance of good citizenship; while the habits of 
thought and action appropriate to private monopoly are antagonistic to 
good citizenship. In the one case the managers are constantly thinking 
of dividends for their shareholders, which dividends must come out of 
the pockets of the people. It is not the business of private managers to 
serve the public, but their stockholders; not to think first or chiefly of 
the public good, but of profit. They must do this if they are true to 
their trust And in this different attitude of mind and action involved 
in the very nature of the two systems, lies the secret of the development 
of civic spirit in the exercise of public functions under fair conditions, 
and the development of an anti-civic spirit, or desire to control govern- 
ment in private interest, which characterizes the private operation of 
these great monopolies. 

8. The normal public plant aims primarily at service to the public, 
while the normal private management aims at profit for the owners. 
It is to this fundamental difference of purpose that we must chiefly 
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attribute the lower prices and fairer capitalization, extension and im- 
provement of service, regard for health and safety, fair treatment of all 
customers, large and small, diffusion of profits and other advantages 
of the normal public plant It is service for all versus profit for a few. 

9. Regulation in the case of these powerful private monopolies 
has proved in large part a failure. Men with an interest more or less 
antagonistic to the public interest are left in possession and control, and 
they use the great power which belongs with the control of huge public 
service systems, to evade or defy the law so far as it conflicts with their 
financial interests. If by any means the public control is made effective, 
the life is likely to be taken out of private enterprise ; whereas a public 
manasemeut can be subjected to regulation in the public interest with- 
out interfering with its energy and enthusiasm, for what it wants to do 
is in harmony with the public interest and not opposed to it as in the 
case of a management aiming at private profit. 

10. The present investigation has greatly strengthened our impres- 
sions to the effect (1) that municipal ownership of public utilities, under 
proper safeguards, is advantageous industrially, politically and socially, 
and tends to the physical, mental and moral well being of the citizens ; 
and (2) that the question of adopting municipal ownership in any given 
case is a question that must be decided by the municipality concerned, 
in the light of its own local circumstances and the probability of secur- 
ing the conditions necessary to successful public management at the 
time and place under consideration. 

We may add that all of the committee who went to England with 
a favorable attitude toward municipal ownership, returned with a still 
more favorable impression of it; and some who were not favorable to 
municipal ownership have become so during this investigation. 

11. After long experience with both public and private operation of 
municipal monopolies, public opinion in Great Britain is overwhelmingly 
in favor of public ownership and operation. We found that even such 
conservative organizations as the Citizens’ Union and the Ratepayers’ 
Association of Glasgow (which we had been informed were strongly 
opposed to municipal ownership), distinctly state that they do not oppose 
municipal operation of water, lighting and tramway systems, but only 
the intrusion of municipal ownership into the competitive field — ^munici- 
pal housing, banking, insurance, tailoring, supply of gas and electric 
stoves and fixtures, &c. There is some opposition to municipal operation, 
of course, chiefly among those who are directly or indirectly interested 
in public service companies. It is not easy for a man who 'holds stock 
in a public service company to see the benefits of municipal ownership, 
at least in the field of service to which his company belongs. It is much 
easier for the ordinary stockless man, who rides in a better car on 
half the fare he used to pay the company, or the employee who works 
54 to GO hours a week instead of 77, 84 or 91 under company control, 
and gets more pay besides, and a share in electing the council which 
manages the road — it is much easier for such people to realize the bene- 
fits of municipal ownership than for those who are directly or indirectly 
interested in public service corporations. 

The recent election in London in which the “Moderate Party” 
gained a victory over the “Progressive Party,” has been heralded as a 
reaction against municipal operation of municipal monopolies. But that 
is a mistake. The leaders of the Moderates have distinctly stated that 
their party is not opposed to municipal operation of lighting plants and 
tramways, but only to the socialistic tendencies of the London Progres- 
sives— -the kind of municipal trading that invades the competitive field, 
housing, banking, steamboats, competitive supply of electricity in bulk, 
&c. The election was really a struggle of national parties for control of 
the metropolis, and was fought out mainly on national issues, the 
Education Bill, &c. So far as local issues were concerned, it was a pro- 
test against the increased taxation caused by municipal housing schemes, 
education, sanitation, &c., and against the extreme views of London 
Progressive leaders, who went far beyond municipal operation of 
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municipal monopolies and stood out boldly for socialism in their cam- 
paign speeches. 

In America public sentiment seems to be decidedly in fayor of the 
public operation of waterworks. Beyond this, municipal ownership has 
not had a fair trial as yet in this country. Yet where the subject has 
been adequately discussed public opinion has moved strongly in the 
direction of public ownership. In New York, for instance, after one cam- 
paign it is believed the municipal ownership mayoralty candidate was 
really elected and would have been seated but for fraudulent miscount- 
ing of the ballots. And in Chicago, after a fuller discussion, the people 
voted on direct referendum 3 to 1 and 5 to 1 for municipal operation 
of street railways and lighting plants. The recent election in which 
Mayor Dunne was defeated and ordinances were endorsed continuing 
private operation of street railways for the present, is no proof of a 
change of opinion on public owmership since there was a strong per- 
sonal fight against Mayor Dunne, and the ordinances were drawn by 
counsel appointed by the public ownership mayor himself, and represent- 
ing some of the best municipal owneship sentiment of the city, and were 
believed by many to be the best means of attaining municipal operation 
in a safe and reasonable way. 

The growth of public opinion in this country favorable to municipal 
owmership has been so rapid that the opposition is making a systematic 
and powerful effort to turn the tide through a subsidized campaign 
against municipal owmership.” (See the study of this movement in 
Collier’s WeeJdy for May 4, 1907, p. IS, under the caption, “ Tainted 
News ”.) 

12. Labor fully recognizes the benefits of Public Owmership. The 
working classes on both sides of the water are strongly in favor of it. 
Witness the resolutions of the British trade-unions and the American 
Federation of Labor, and other powerful labor organizations in this 
country. Public ownership not only secures union hours and wages 
and fair settlement of disputes, but makes the workers partners in the 
lighting plants and tramways, with a share in the election of the city 
councils, w^hich are the boards of directors of public works. In short, 
public ownership substantially accomplishes the purposes of trade-unions. 
Opponents of municipal ownership in this country tell us that it will be 
a blow to trade-unions. If it is a blow to trade-unions to secure what 
they want, then municipal owmership is certainly a severe blow to them. 
On that principle it would be a blow to Philadelphia, New York and 
Chicago to get adequate rapid transit. On the same principle it must 
have been a great blow to the Republican party when it carried the 
election of 1896, but it survived the shock of victory sufficiently to stand 
another blow of that sort in 1900, and still another in 3904, and it is 
looking eagerly for another knockdown of that kind in 1908. 

13. The evils predicted from the increase of public employees have 
not materialized in British cities. There has been no use of political 
power to secure unreasonable advantages in hours and wages. The 
municipal employees constitute at most but a small fraction of the 
voters, about one-tenth to one-eighteenth, in the cities where practically 
all the public utilities are municipalized, and the workers in other lines 
will not permit municipal employees to become a preferential class, driv- 
ing their wages above the standard the rest may hope to reach.’’ 

14. The current lists of alleged failures, public plants “ leased, sold 
or abandoned,” &c., contain many misleading statements. As shown in 
the American sections, some of the plants have never been owned by the 
municipalities, others are still owned and successfully operated by the 
cities, others have been sold because of company influence in city coun- 
cils, and not because of unsatisfactory results, etc. 

Moreover, it is a fallacy to infer the undesirability of a system or 
condemn an institution because of a few failures or instances of un- 
satisfactory results. On that principle we should condemn the national 
banking system, insurance companies and railroads. Even free govern- 
ment would fall under the severest condemnation because of the abuses 
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that have accompanied it in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

There are failures in every line of business and human effort. But 
the failures of municipal ownership are insignificant compared to the 
failures of private ownership, either in number or importance. It is not 
public ownership but private ownership that is responsible for our 
periodic crises and the ruin of our industries. In the case of public 
service plants, 10 company water -works have been sold to public owner- 
ship to each 1 sold the other way; and in electric lighting, 13 plants 
have been sold to municipalities to each 1 sold by a municipality to 
private parties. 

It must also be noted here that some of the cases set down as fail- 
ures of public ownership are really failures of private ownership instead. 
Take Philadelphia gas, for example. It does not appear that Philadel- 
phia ever had real public ownership of the gas -works. She had govern- 
ment ownership of gas wmrks. But government ownership is not public 
ownership unless the people own the government. Russia has govern- 
ment owmership of railroads, but no public ownership because the people 
do not own the government. Public ownership of the government is 
essential to real and reliable public ownership of anything else. If the 
government is a private monopoly of grafters, bosses and machines, 
whatever is put in the hands of the government may become a private 
monopoly also. Philadelphia had the paper title to the gas works, but 
the people did not own or control them because they did not own the 
city government. The councils were full of the agents and allies of the 
private street railway, telephone, gas and electric light interests and 
they purposely mismanaged the gas works, allowed them to be filled with 
supernumeraries and let them get out of repair by refusing year after 
year to appropriate, even out of the receipts of the plant itself, the 
money necessary to keep it in order — doing all this so that they might 
have an apparently good excuse for executing a lease of the works to 
themselves. Philadelphia did not have real public ownership of gas, 
but one of the worst forms of private ownership — ownership by political 
grafters in the pay of private corporations, but masquerading as public 
servants. 

A CLOSING STATEMENT. 

In closing tliis report the undersigned snb-cominittee desires 
to state that each member of it has carefully read all the parts 
that have been wnitten by the other, and also what has been written 
by Dr, Maltbie;, and that the signatures hereto appended are to be 
understood as signatures to and endorsements of the entire report 
of the sub-conimittee from the beginning of the General Introduc- 
tion^, through all the American and British Sections^ to the closing 
word of the General Conclusions. 

We desire to express our hearty appreciation of the public 
spirit shown by the National Civic Federation in instituting this 
investigation. We tender onr thanks to Dr. Maltbie for his able 
assistance in the preparation of this report^, and also to the man- 
agers of the public and private systems in Great Britain for their 
cordial co-operation with the Commission, its engineers and ac- 
countants, and with this sub-committee. 

B. W. Bemis, 


Frank Parsons. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODHCTIOAL 

This writing is an analysis and interpretation of the data and 
general information obtained in the course of this extensive in- 
vestigation. It is written by Chas. L. Edgar, of Boston, and Walton 
Clark, of Philadelphia. Deductions from the recorded data, and 
some arguments in support thereof are included. The article upon 
British Tramways, by W. J. Clark, of Hew York^ should be read in 
conjunction with this analysis. 

To the end that the reader may have a full understanding of 
this writing, and of the contents of this hook in general, it is 
important that he read first the admirable history of the work 
of the Commission, as prepared by E. A. Moffett, Secretary of the 
Commission. 

The limit set to tliis analysis by the Investigating Committee 
of Thveiity-one Avill not permit a full discussion of the entire ques- 
tion, nor even a complete analysis of the schedules. The writers 
hope that the records of the Commission are somewhat familiar to 
their readers. 

The information obtained by the hired experts, while complete 
on most points, is not as full as is desirable on others. There are 
points of practice and results that, if w"e must depend alone on 
their recorded information, could not be satisfactorily compared. 
Fortunately there were on the Investigation Committee men of 
wide experience in the financing, construction and operation of 
gas, electric light and power, and street railway plants, and these 
men have brought from the investigation to the work of analysis 
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important facts and impressions that would not have enriched the 
record of the Commission, if the ISTational Civic Federation had 
not had the wisdom to include in its call possessors of expert 
knowledge and operating experience. Taken all together, there 
is enough information collected and recorded to enable ns fnlly to 
answer the main qnestion. 

Information relative to British undertakings might be 
obtained by correspondence, did not the declared purpose and 
adopted method of the Committee forbid. The Committee of 
Twenty-one went to Europe to learn for itself the facts relative to 
English municipal trading and to free the American public from 
the necessity of accepting ex parte statements on this subject. Such 
information, if any, as we have obtained by correspondence or other- 
wise than from the examination of the Commission's investigators, 
must be accepted as ex parte, not endorsed by this Commission, and 
not a part of its record. 

The comparisons and statements herein made of the results of 
Municipal and Private ownership of gas, electric light and water 
supply, are based on the facts observed by the Commission's in- 
vestigators except as otherwise stated. In writing of the trolleys 
we have gone farther afield, and this because the trolley conditions 
and policies of Great Britain and America are so widely different 
that it seemed necessary to compare general British practice with 
general American practice, in order to arrive at any conclusions 
valuable in the United States. Had there been municipalized 
trolleys in America, we would have investigated them and have 
confined ourselves, in the discussion of trolley practice, to the facts 
developed by the. investigation. 

The mission of the Commission was to inquire into the results 
of municipal ownership as compared with private ownership. The 
results of the year 1905 were selected by the Commission for this 
comparison, it being the latest full year. It would have been inter- 
esting for the Commission to have gone deeply into the history of 
municipalization, but such a history, while of interest, would neces- 
sarily be of little value in determining the question whether to-day 
municipalization is or is not desirable. Whatever may have been 
the conditions existing twenty or fifty years ago, and their effect 
upon the question of municipalization at that time, we are inter- 
ested in only as in other matters of history. The question put to 
us is — what are the conditions to-day, and how is municipalization 
meeting the expectations and justifying the boasts of its supporters ? 
That question we answer by a presentation and interpretation of 
the facts observed and recorded by the investigators of this Com- 
mission. 

A part of the general policy of the Commission was to select 
the best available examples of municipal ownership, and compare 
them with the best available examples of private ownership, atten- 
tion being paid to the relative size, location and local conditions of 
the communities presenting these two forms of ownership. The 
municipalized industries investigated were selected by those mem- 
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bers of the Committee who were in general sympathy tvith the 
idea of municipalization; the company owned industries inyesth 
gated in the United States were selected by those members of the 
Committee who were familiar with the private plants of this 
.country; and there was an agreement among the members of the 
Committee that reasonable comparisons could be made of the 
results obtained by the two systems in the American cities selected. 
The private undertakings investigated by the Commission in Great 
Britain were all named by those who were in general sympathy 
with municipalization, except that a change was made from the 
Liverpool gas plant to the South Metropolitan Gas Company of 
London, at the suggestion of the members who were supposed gen- 
erally to sympathize with private ovmership. 

The experts employed, where two worked together, were?' 
selected — one by the members of the Committee in general sjm- 
pathy with municipal ownership, and the other by the members 
of the Committee in general sympathy with private ownership. 
Where there was but one expert the selection was made by the 
men in sympathy with municipal ownership. Thus Dr. Maltbie„ 
reporting on Schedule 1, which relates principally to the statutory 
and legal provisions of the undertakings examined in Great Britain,, 
a very important part of this subject, is well known to have been- 
in general sympathy with municipalization. He had no associates^ 
in this work. Mr. Maury, the only water works expert employed,^ 
w^as the selection of the superintendent of the Cleveland municipal 
ivater works, a man at that time in sympathy with municipalization. 

In reply to the very natural criticism and question, Why did the 
Commission go to Europe to study municipal ownership under 
social and political conditions different from those existing in the 
communities with whose good they are most concerned? it may be 
said that the Commission went abroad in deference to the wishes 
of those who argued that British municipal conditions are mueli 
better than American; are not better than might be attained in 
America ; and that we would find under such conditions as do exist 
in Great Britain highly successful municipal ownership and opera- 
tion, including a high degree of financial success, whatever we 
might find in the United States. 

The writers of this analysis assented to the proposition that the 
municipal industries of Great Britain should he investigated for 
whatever of enlightenment, or of warning, might be had from a 
study of municipal trading under a monarchy, although they agreed 
with the comment credited to Professor John Gray by a noted 
writer on municipal ownership, ^^It (private ownership) is beyond 
any doubt whatever much more in harmony with the theory and 
philosophy of democratic government than municipal ownership.^^ 

As tixe ownership and operation of productive industries has 
not generally been recognized in this country as one of the func- 
tions of a municipality, those who now advocate it for America 
must accept the burden of proof. Eor, as Professor John E. 
Commons has said Municipal Affairs,^^ 1807, and afterward 

Vol. I.— 21. 
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quoted by Professor Bemis in the latter^s Municipal Monop- 
olies * * Municipal functions have increased very 

slowly. Cities have accepted the principle, just as every advocate 
must also do, that the burden of proof is against the assumption of 
new functions.” 

A proper analysis of the data collected leads necessarily to 
some discussion of the broad questions involved. As far as our 
space permits, we so analyze and discuss in the following chapters. 

For the sake of convenience in determining the results of 
municipal ownership of street railways, water works, gas works and 
electric plants, we subdivide the subject and discuss under the 
following heads: Price and character of service, extent of use, 
cost of production, financial conditions and politics, character and 
efficiency of plants, welfare of employees, effect of private and 
municipal ownership on political conditions, and the effect of these 
conditions on each form of ownership. 

These phases of the subject are of interest, simply as indicat- 
ing an answer to the broad question. Does municipal ownership 
conduce to the ultimate good of the community? This is not a 
question of private gain or individual advancement. It is not a 
narrow question to be determined by local conditions in a particular 
town. It is a question of importance so great that its decision will 
affect not ourselves alone, but our descendants also. It will affect 
the health and happiness of our people, the welfare of our nation 
a.nd the permanence of our democracy. 

The answer involves no choice between municipal ownership 
.■and ownership by men uncontrolled in eagerness for self and 
thoughtlessness of the public. It involves no comparison of par- 
ticular directors with particular municipal officials. It necessitates 
no wholesale condemnation of our municipal government. It 
requires honest, careful thought in comparing the results which 
experience, and our knowledge of human nature, teach us will be 
likely to flow from private enterprise, with the results that will be 
likely to flow from municipal ownership. 

Public, or private, ownership of public service industries is 
advantageous to the community just in so far as it promotes the 
physical, mental and moral well-being of the citizens. On health ” 
in this broad sense depends our civilization, and there is no stronger 
factor than the proper development of our water works and gas 
works, our street railways and our electric lighting plants, in its 
production and cultivation. 

On an adequate supply of pure water depend the cleanliness, 
the health, the self-respect and, to no small extent, the morality of 
^very citizen. 

Extended street railways with low fares for long distances 
mean a chance for the city worker to live in the country, where his 
children can be helped to strong, useful manhood and womanhood 
hj days of exercise in fresh air and sunlight and by nights .of 
quiet sleep; they mean less crowding in the city; for many a 
youth they mean freedom from the temptations to immorality and 
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crimes which lurk in the dark, crowded tenement districts of a city 
whose laborers must live within wallcing distance of their work; 
they mean the healthy growth of the minds and bodies of thon- 
;sands of boys and girls whose lives will make or mar our land. 

For those whose work requires the use of artificial light, an 
ever ready supply of gas or electricity means comfort and efficiency, 
and is a potent factor in preserving health. 

But these important factors do not represent the full advan- 
tages of proper development of public services. Every moment 
saved by railway service, every moment saved by the convenience 
of gas or electricity, every moment gained by ability to read better, 
work better, play better, or live better is a moment available for 
the pursuit of happiness or for useful work. Every extension and 
improvement in transportation makes possible a wider distribution 
of the joys of life, means new chances for growth by intercommuni- 
cation and experience, and leads to ever increasing social welfare, 
while every addition to the ease of using good water means a better 
chance for a general reign of cleanliness, which, proverbially, is 
next in merit to Godliness. 

Therefore, to insure the most efficient conduct of these public 
service industries is of the highest importance. 

Democratic government is but a man-made institution, set up 
by the majority to insure the existence of such conditions as it 
desires and approves. It depends for existence on men and men- 
made laws. If it is to continue it must be because it commends 
itself to the individuals governed. 

To-day our cities maintain roads and sewers, school houses 
and police forces. These we all admit are proper governmental 
activities. Yet each year their exercise inclines many citizens 
toward socialism or toward anarchy. The driver and pedestrian 
find dirty, ill-paved streets. The child at school thinks he is worked 
too hard; the parent thinks his children are not taught enough. 
The householder and taxpayer thinks of ill-laid sewers. The law- 
abiding citizen complains that he is ordered about by the police 
when he is quietly living his useful life. 

The wider the chances for such clashes between the government 
and the people, and the more unnecessary the clashes, the larger 
grows the force of those who want a change. Imagine the gas, 
electric lighting, and street railway industries in the hands of our 
cities, represented by officials who, at best, are fallible, like other 
men. Every laborer wanting more pay, every taxpayer thinking his 
money unwisely spent, every person waiting for a car, every man 
out of a job, every man with the slightest grievance in regard to any 
one of these services, would come nearer in sympathy with those mal- 
contents who are not satisfied with our present form of democratic 
government, and who seek to substitute one of the extremes — 
socialism or anarchy. 

Another threat to the permanence of our democracy, even more 
serious than that of the friction between government and governed, 
abides in the system of municipal ownership. It is the threat of 
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the tyranny of organized municipal employees, whose interest is to 
raise their wages by legislation and at the expense of other workers, 
and whose ability to make good their demands by the ballot is out 
of all proportion to their numbers. As a result of this class interest, 
the danger to the equal opportunity of all laborers, through indi- 
vidual, or union, effort to sell their labor for a fair price, has become 
so great in England that statesmen are seriously considering the 
advisability of disfranchising municipal employees. Several 
officials connected with the operation of Glasgow municipal indus- 
tries, an official of the Electric Department at Liverpool, and 
many other officials of cities visited, told members of the Commis- 
sion that there was a serious threat to the municipality from the or- 
ganization of municipal workmen ; and that they believe that Parlia- 
ment, in order to protect municipal interests, would be compelled 
to disfranchise all municipal employees. If in Great Britain, with 
its restricted suffrage, affecting especially the working classes, this 
idea of total disfranchisement is obtaining place in the minds of 
thoughtful men — particularly men in official relation to existing 
municipal industries — ^what would be the danger in this country, 
where all may vote? In New York City are 46,000 city employees. 
If there were added the men necessary to operate the railway, gas 
and electric lighting services of the city the number would be in- 
creased to at least 80,000. If, as is often asserted, each voter who 
has a personal interest at stake can control at least one vote beside 
his own, a measure antagonistic to the interest of city employees 
would meet the interested opposition of some 160,000 voters, while 
a measure in their special interest would be supported by an equal 
number. Those acquainted with the political history of our cities 
will concede that this is no mere theorizing. Against this force, 
organized in the interest of a class, the other voters would have 
little chance. They would find themselves beneath the tyranny of 
a democracy, which is no less galling to the individual oppressed, 
and no less detrimental to the welfare of the state, than ,is the 
tyranny of a despot. The disfranchisement of any class of citizens 
in this country is unthinkable. 

It is asserted by municipalizers that adding trading to govern- 
ment functions will increase the public interest in municipal gov- 
ernment and attract abler and better men to governing positions. 

Since the beginning of history, able and good men have sought 
to exercise the function of government. The determination and 
maintenance of justice, and the making and interpretation of law, 
are universally recognized as being worthy of the ability of the 
most able men, and the effect on the character of the individual 
member of the governing body is recognized as elevating. It is 
admitted that even inferior men elected to governing positions and 
having only honor and reputation to gain by the proper perform- 
ance of their duties, generally rise to the dignity of their position, 
and perform their duties with zeal and integrity. 

Also it is admitted that such positions are attractive to the 
best men in the community. How the function of gov- 
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^eminent stands in the minds of people shown by the 
relative position it occupies in countries in which caste 
is recognized, as in Great Britain. The governing body 
is universally the highest class ; then comes, ordinarily, the 
military, the ecclesiastical and finally the trading body. This is 
truly significant of the effect of adding trading to the duties of 
:a governing position. Statesmanship is necessary to success in our 
governing bodies ; ability to trade is necessary to success in trading 
'•operations. Barely are the two qualities found highly developed 
in one person. We must have the statesmanship in our rulers — ^the 
ability to govern and protect the community, the ability to recog- 
nize justice, and the courage and wisdom to do justice. If we are 
handicapped in our efforts after these qualities by the necessity of 
finding them combined with an ability to successfully manufac- 
ture and trade, or to direct manufacturing and trading, the pos- 
sible character of our council, our legislature and our congress is 
certain to deteriorate. Certain it is that, above all things, the peo- 
ple must desire efficiency and purity in their governors. To in- 
;sure these qualities in their governors they must not only elect the 
best men possible to governing positions, but they must limit the 
number of their responsibilities, and reduce, as far as possible, the 
•opportunity and the temptation of such men, when elected, to better 
their financial, political or social condition at the expense of their 
own honor and the welfare of their fellowmen. To give to these 
men the continuous command of the employment of many men and 
'the making of many contracts is to submit them to continuous temp- 
tations in two directions : 

First, by giving them the opportunity and temptation to 
build, or endeavor to build, a political machine, with the city em- 
ployees as a basis, to perpetuate themselves or their friends or their 
policies. It is notorious that this evil now exists to a degree in 
American municipalities, with the present and necessary employees 
as a basis. How much greater the opportunity and disastrous the 
•effect if the many gas, electrical and street railway employees were 
added to the number of city employees ! 

Secondly, it gives them the opportunity and the temptation to 
unduly favor contractors with the expectation of either financial or 
political advantage to themselves. Under such circumstances baser 
men will offer themselves as candidates for position. Men of the 
first class, indisposed to compete for office where there are oppor- 
tunities for corruption, and where they subject themselves to villi- 
fication and suggestion of improper motives, will not generally 
•offer themselves as candidates. It is quite possible that men of 
high type will offer themselves for office under any system, when 
there are crying evils to correct, whether represented by so-called 
^"^grafting,’^ by wastefulness, or by injustice in administration. But 
such men will do it unwillingly, at a personal sacrifice, and deter- 
mined that the sacrifice shall be terminated at the earliest moment. 
All this is human nature — ^we may not doubt it. And there is lit- 
tle hope that such men, unacquainted with the intricacies of gen- 
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erating, advertising, selling and distributing commodities, will be* 
able to detect and correct wasteful methods, or to prevent the 
^^graftin^^ that may be represented by the employment of unnec- 
sary or incompetent men, or the use of unnecessary or inferior 
material. 

A good governor, whom the community would desire to con- 
tinue in office, would not use the voting power of the municipal 
employees to perpetuate himself. A corrupt governor, whom the 
good citizens would desire to be rid of, would use this power for his 
own perpetuation, and no civil service system could protect the 
community against this baleful influence. 

The fact is not overlooked that under the present American 
system of individualism there are, at intervals, franchise renewal® 
and lighting contracts that may afford temptation and opportunity 
for blackmail and corruption. But these are not continuous. They 
are large matters. The public becomes interested. There are 
comparisons of prices and terms, conditions in other cities are 
quoted, public interest becomes keen, and betrayal of trust 
would be difficult and dangerous. The newspaper, and general,, 
discussion of the proposition to lease the Philadelphia gas work® 
is an instance of the way the public interests itself in matters 
pertaining to grants to public service corporations. And this 
proper attention to its interests upon the part of the public i® 
becoming more and more marked. The indifference of the public 
to the general operation of municipally conducted industries wa® 
shown by the absence of interest in the making of contracts and in 
the daily operation of the Philadelphia gas works when the city 
operated the plant. Dr. Maltbie has remarked this absence of con- 
tinuing interest in Great Britain. 

There is little about municipal trading to attract men of the* 
first class. A man who has been in business long enough to accu- 
mulate the competence he must accumulate before he can afford 
to give liberally of his time (as the aldermen in Great Britain are 
said to give) is too old to learn a new business. The complicated 
and highly technical electrical, physical and chemical processes of 
the lighting and transportation industries, with their competitive 
conditions and commercial problems, are beyond his skill and un- 
derstanding, An attempt on his part to interfere in the conduct 
of such industries is certain to end in confusion. It is not possible 
that men of middle age, grown up in trade, or in the so-called 
learned professions, should be enabled by the mere grace of good 
intentions and election to office, wisely to advise in the conduct of 
such intricate industries as we are considering. Sit as members of 
a committee and hear reports they cannot intelligently criticise — 
yes; assent to the very simple and infrequent financing of a munic- 
ipal undertaking — ^yes; but be of value in the actual conduct of such 
industries — ^no; find occupation in them for days in a week — ^no;, 
unless in dogging the manager, embarrassing the administration 
and generally confusing counsels. There is nothing in all this to* 
attract able and successful men. A man of the first class will not: 
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knowingly put himself in such, a position. He can find scope for 
his activities in a field with which he is familiar, or in which he 
can exercise his faculties without risk of disaster to his fellow 
citizens^ interest, and his pride will not permit him to enter another. 

There is evidence enough in the governing of American 
cities — and, indeed, in the governing of British cities — ^that 
the governing body is not performing with maximum efficiency 
the duties we all agree belong to it, and can be performed 
under our present system by it only. There is scope and 
trouble enough for the best in the policing and sanitation of 
our cities. Assume a governing body that can give each week 
six hours, or six days, to the acknowledged duties of an alderman. 
A certain measure of success is attained; nothing will be done 
too well. How assume that each man goes into some private busi- 
ness that takes up half of the time otherwise devoted to his of- 
ficial duties; at once he gives less of his time to these duties, and 
if his services have ever been of continuing value their value is 
correspondingly reduced. It will be the same if the, to him, new 
business is the conduct of a municipal trading venture. The old 
and undeniably proper functions of a government will have less 
attention. 

These statements are entirely consistent with what Professor 
Goodnow writes in his essay, ^^The British Municipality,^^ with 
reference to the character of the committees which manage the 
various branches of the municipal undertakings. There is, as 
Professor Goodnow points out, a lure to municipal work in Eng- 
land that does not obtain in America. Membership in the munici- 
pal councils is one of the very few roads by which a man who 
has been prosperous in a commercial enterprise, can lift himself 
from a lower to a higher class socially; this possibility offers a 
temptation to his ambition ; and many men will, under this temp- 
tation and urged thereto by members of their families, consent tn 
undertake the management of a trading operation in a munici- 
pality. That the presence of men of high character in a mu- 
nicipal council does not prevent friction, quarreling and waste 
is shown by the experience of the Birmingham Gas and Electric 
committees. These committees are at sword^s point — the Gas 
Committee having a stronger hold in the council than the 
Electric Committee, stifles the electric industry. This must be 
known to every member of the Committee of Twenty-one who vis- 
ited Birmingham and talked with the councilmen. The discord 
in the Birmingham gas works, due to the antagonism, between the 
secretary and the engineer — antagonisms which are injurious to 
the business, and which involved members of the council — is no- 
torious. Thus we see, even when men of good class can he tempted 
by ambitions — which, fortunately, do not exist in this country — ^to 
undertake work with which they are not familiar, the result is? 
deplorable. 

The condition of affairs in the Gas Committee of the Birming- 
ham council would not be permitted in any company. Its effect 
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is bad on tlie discipline of tlie entire force, and the condition of 
■opposition that exists between the two committees — gas and elec- 
tric — ^has been destructive of the electric industry in Birmingham. 
If, under the conditions that we know to exist in this council, under 
the necessity of being a party to the discords, of consenting to the 
partial suppression of a great industry, such men as are members of 
the Birmingham council are willing to serve, how much greater is 
the probability of being able to secure good men for such positions, 
if we leave to them all the attractions of governing positions and re- 
move the things that cause irritation and humiliation ! 

Finally, the claim that the presence in municipal councils of 
many able men of high type, who would not otherwise be represented 
in the municipal governing bodies, is due to their sympathy with 
municipal trading, or desire to have a part in it, is disproven by 
the fact that many of the hardest workers and ablest men in munic- 
ipal government are opposed to municipal trading and desire to 
terminate it. Among them we may quote Mr. Percy Harris, the 
leader of the conservatives in the London County Council, a law- 
yer who has given up his practice and devotes himself to the ser- 
vices of the community. Also, it did not appear that the city of 
Westminster, which does no municipal trading, was less ably and 
honorably served than the Borough of St. Pancras, which does 
municipal trading. 

We have not found evidence in the United States that the per- 
sonnel of the city government of Chicago or Wheeling is superior 
to that of Atlanta or Norfolk; or that the introduction of municipal 
water and electric plants in Detroit has brought a higher type of 
citizenship into the governing body than we find in New Haven, 
which has neither. 

Aside from ex parte statements of avo-wed municipalizers, most 
of them members of the class they praise, the Committee found no 
evidence that adding trading to the duties of municipal officials has 
improved the character of the men seeking these offices. 

CHAPTEE II. 

BRITISH GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 

The reader of the following study of the results of our investi- 
gation of Gas Undertakings in Great Britain should bear in mind 
certain general facts. 

The municipal gas plants investigated constitute the banner 
undertakings of the advocates of municipal ownership and opera- 
tion. They have been cited as models, and their effects quoted 
extensively as examples for this country to emulate. Professor 
Goodnow, in his article on *^^The British Municipality,^^ shows 
clearly how the social and political conditions in these British cities 
give them a character of government particularly favorable to the 
success of such undertakings. 

Gas manufacture and supply is an old, established business ; its 
general principles were worked out long ago and have been long 
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practiced. Compared with either the electric light, or the 
street railway business, it contains few elements of change, uncer- 
tainty and experiment. If we may prove municipal ownership 
and operation to be successful anywhere, it should be in these cities, 
with their ideal governments, and in this business, with its settled 
principles, and minimum of risks. We know not where to look with 
more hope of finding justification in practice for the claims of the 
advocates of municipalization than to the gas departments of these 
high class British municipalities. 

I. SERVICE. 

a. — Price to Consumer. 

The price to the consumer may be presented in two ways, each 
correct from its own point of view, but giving different results. 

Dividing the total receipts for gas from private consumers by 
the total quantity of gas sold to private consumers, will give the 
average amount per thousand cubic feet paid by private consumers. 
This, however, does not give a figure of cost that will be comparable 
between the different municipalities or companies investigated, be- 
cause of the various practice in reference to meter rents, service 
pipe charges, etc. It is only by considering the price of gas, in con- 
nection with these charges, that we can determine which municipal- 
ity or company, is giving the consumer gas at the lowest cost. 
In this comparison we leave out all reference to relative qualities 
of gas, and to relative convenience and efficiency of service. 

Dividing the total receipts from sales of gas to private con- 
sinners by the total amount of gas sold them, we obtain : 

Municipalities, 


Birmingham 26.63d. 

Glasgow 24.55d. 

Manchester 28.54:d. 

Leicester 28.64d. 

Companies. 

London — So. Met 23.85d. 

ISTewcastle 20.82d. 

Sheffield 17.81d. 


It should be explained that in the case of Glasgow, the figure 
includes the gas sold for street lighting, as the schedule does not 
give the consumption of gas by private consumers separately. 

It is evident that the companies^ consumers pay less than the 
customers of the municipalities per 1,000 cubic feet of gas pur- 
chased. 

To determine the cost of gas to the average householder, we 
must add the payments for gas, meter setting and rent, stove set- 
ting and rent — or purchase price — and divide the amount so ob- 
tained by the number of thousand cubic feet of gas used. We 
append a table giving the result of such calculation for each under- 
taking examined. The calculations are based on an estimated con- 
sumption of gas by two classes of consumers — one using 30,000 
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cubic feet, and tbe other using 20,000 cubic feet of gas per year. 
Where stoves are sold on the installment plan, or where charges 
are made for meter, or stove, fittings, we reasonably assume that 
such charges are spread over a period of five years. The table 
shows the cost of gas plus service per thousand feet, on each as- 
sumption, as worked out from the data obtained by the Committee. 

Cost to a Consumek of 1,000 Cubic Feet of Gas with all 
Charges, including a Gas Stove. 

On the Basis of an On the Basis of a7h 

Annual Consumption of Annual Consumption of 


30,000 CM. ft 20,000 CM. ft, 

- A- ^ ^ 



r ^ 

If through a If through a 

f 

If through a 

— ■ ‘ ' ■■■» 

If through a 


Regular 

Prepayment 

Regular 

Prepayment 


Meter, 

Meter, 

Meter, 

Meter, 

Municipalities, 

Per M. ind. 

Per M. in d. 

Per M. in d. 

Per M. in d. 

Birmingham 

36.1 

C38.0 

39.8 

f38.0 



1 34.0 


134.0 

Glasgow 

29.0 

29.0 

31.0 

29.0 

Manchester 

28.0 

33.0 

28.0 

33.0 

Leicester 

34.4 

33.3 

37.7 

33.3 

Companies, 
London S. Met 

29.2 

33.0 

31.8 

33.0 

Newcastle 

25.4 

34.5 

27.3 

34,5 

Sheffield 

21.9 

.... 

23.9 

.... 


At Birmingham the upper rate includes rental of stove. 

In the case of London it would not be surprising to find that 
the inclusion of meter rents, stove rents and fittings, in view of 
the higher costs for labor and material in the metropolis, and the 
premiums and benefits to workmen, should so increase the costs as 
to make necessary a rate higher than in other towns. Yet in the 
former list it shows lower than any of the municipal plants, and 
in this table it shows lower than two of them on the plain meter 
basis, and lower than three of them on the prepayment meter basis. 

This comparison shows that the consumers of the relatively 
small cities of hTewcastle and Sheffield get cheaper gas than do 
consumers of the larger cities of Manchester, Birmingham or Glas- 
gow. The difference in cost per ton of coal does not explain this 
difference in selling price of gas. The greater efficiency in man- 
agement and in energy in selling residuals has much to do with the 
lower selling price of gas (see Financial chapter). 

b. — Character of Supply. 

Continuity of supply is the most important feature of a gas 
service. The relation of plant capacity to the paaximum demand 
mainly determines the probabilities on this point. Apparently each 
plant, except Manchester’s, has ample manufacturing capacity. 

Manchester, with a maximum daily output of 26,819,000 cubic 
feet, has a daily capacity of 25,400,000 cubic feet. The continuity 
of supply in Manchester cannot be regarded as secure, or even 
reasonably safe. During one week of fog the supply of gas became 
so short that the pressure had to be reduced. 

Second in importance is the uniformity and sufficiency of 
pressure at which gas is delivered to the consumer. 
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The answers to the schedule questions relative to pressures 
contain nothing to indicate that the pressures are not generally 
sufficient in any town, other than Birmingham and Manchester* 
Birmingham reports a pressure in some parts of its territory as 
low as six-tenths of an inch of water, and the pressure at the works 
is at times as low as 1 inch. However ample the mains may be, 
these pressures are insufficient. Manchester records having carried 
low pressures during a week of heavy fog; and considering the 
relation of its plant capacity to its maximum daily output^ it is 
probable that there are other times when its pressures have to be 
cut below a satisfactory point. 

In hTewcastle and Sheffield the most careful and intelligent 
attention has been given to the maintenance of proper and uniform 
pressures. On the whole, the comparison on this point results 
favorably to the companies. 

Third in the order of importance, as affecting the character 
of the service, is the uniformity and sufficiency of the candle power 
of the gas supplied. The candle powers as reported to the engin- 
eers, and given in their schedule, are as follows : 


Near Centre of 

Municipalities — At Worhs. Consumption, 

Birmingham 16.32 15.89 

Glasgow 20.25 (]!^ot reported) 

Manchester 17.04 

Leicester 14.36 14.16 

Companies — 

London — So. Met 14.60 

Newcastle 16.20 

Sheffield 17.08 


Note. — ^At the end of the year covered by this report Glasgow and 
Manchester each reduced its standard candle power by two candles. 
The official average at Glasgow for the following ten months is 18,17 ; 
at Manchester, for the following year, is 15,30. 

In Schedule III, under question H-21, the experts set out in 
some detail, the methods, frequency and location of candle power 
tests in the various cities visited. It was not important to test the 
gas of the companies, for we have the record of tests by the official 
testers appointed by entirely independent authority. We are de- 
pendent on the statements of the department engineers for our 
record of illuminating value of gas sold by municipalities, because 
our experts did not make candle power determinations at any of 
the muhicipally-owned plants, except at Leicester, where one test 
was made by Mr. Klumpp, as below. He explains these facts as 
follows : 

^When going through the municipal works with the 
managers and superintendents, we expressed a desire to 
see the photometer rooms and make readings. We were 
pnt ojff in several instances, bnt after further request, we 
were, in some cases, allowed to enter the rooms, but we 
made no tests, and saw none made.^^ 
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Leicester, the photometer at the works was seen 
by me, but no readings were made for the above reason, 
but I persuaded Mr, Wm. Pingriff to show me the photo- 
meter in the basement of the office. I made one reading 
of the candle power, the gas burning through a Sugg D 
argand. Mr. Pingriff adjusted the flame to burn at the rate 
of about 5.9 cubic feet, and I made the reading under these 
conditions, and found it to be, after correcting the con- 
sumption to 5 cubic feet per hour, and correcting also for 
temperature and barometer, 13.4 candles. If the gas 
when tested had been burning, as prescribed in Parlia- 
mentary rules, at the rate of 6 cubic feet per hour, instead 
of 5.9 cubic feet, the result of the test would have been 
two candles lower, or 11.4 candles/^ 

Mr. Walton Clark also made a point to ask, at each place 
visited, to see the photometer room. He did not succeed in getting 
into the photometer room of any municipality, but was at once 
admitted to the photometer rooms of the companies. He spoke of 
this to various members of the Committee. 

It is impossible to believe that either Mr. Hewbigging or Mr. 
Klumpp considered that they were making a complete investiga- 
tion of gas plants and their operation, without determining the 
candle power of the gas delivered, or at least whether the methods 
adopted made the results comparable with the official tests of the 
gas supplied by the companies ; and we gather from Mr. Klumpp^s 
guarded remarks that they, to say the least, were not encouraged by 
the engineers of the municipalities to make candle power tests of 
their product. 

Whatever the reason, whether neglect on the part of the ex- 
perts to perform what every gas man Imows is one of the neces- 
sary acts in connection with the investigation of the operation of a 
’gas plant, or whether because they were denied the opportunity to 
perform such act, we have not from the experts, or from any inde- 
pendent authority, any information as to the candle power of the 
gas supplied by the municipalities. 

We reason from the above that the operators of the municipal 
works preferred that no one, expert in gas photometry and connected 
with our Commission, should be admitted to their photometer 
rooms. We have to depend for our knowledge of the candle power 
of the gas supplied by the municipalities, upon the statements 
made to us by the engineers of the undertakings, and some outside, 
but authoritative, information, which serves to indicate the value of 
the tests of the municipalities for purposes of comparison. 

We learn from the record that the gas of each of the companies 
is tested under Parliamentary rules, by an examiner appointed by 
an independent authority; whereas the gas of the municipalities is 
tested, if at all independently of the gas department, by men ap- 
pointed by the City Council, or by a committee of the City Council, 
or by magistrates who may be, and in some cases are, members of 
the City Council — and in Glasgow, members of the Gas Committee. 
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The one municipality (Leicester) of -wliose methods we have knowl- 
edge;, does not test according to Parliamentary rules. 

For the Manchester municipal plant no tests of the gas are 
made by any official not connected with the gas department. There 
is no check on the department tests^ which are made at the works. 
At one time a professor from one of the Manchester schools was 
engaged to test the gas, but he was discontinued after one year, for 
reasons not assigned. In this connection we have a statement from 
William King, Esq., J. P., M. I. C. E., from which the following 
is quoted: 

^^1. In order to arrive at a useful comparison between 
the results of the gas undertakings in the neighboring 
cities of Liverpool and Manchester, it was necessary for 
him (Mr. King) to ascertain the quality of the Man- 
chester gas when tested in the manner prescribed by Par- 
liament for Liverpool gas. To this end a permanent test- 
ing place was established in the center of the city of 
Manchester and tests were made of the Manchester gas 
extending over a period of nine years. These tests were 
in every detail the same as those made on the Liverpool 
gas during the same period?' 

^Tlluminating Power. 

Manchester. 

Official Returns, Gas tested as in Liverpool, 


(Parliainentanj Regulations,) 
Year, Average, Average, 

1895 19.16 16.20 

1896 19.55 16.49 

1897 19.16 15.73 

1898 19.51 17.34 

1899 19.36 16.38 

1900 19.40 15.86 

1901 18.97 16.61 

1902 18.54 14.50 

1903 18.25 15.66^' 


Mr. King showed this record to Mr. Walton Clark and one 
other member of the Committee when they visited him at his hotel 
in London, and gave Mr. Clark a signed copy. It is not necessary to 
state to anyone familiar with the gas industry that Mr. King's char- 
acter is of the highest, his reputation of the best, and that anything 
he says and any photometrieal method he adopts will be accepted by 
the gas men of Great Britain. Mr. King is a high-class expert in 
gas matters and particularly in photometry work. He has been a 
member of a Eoyal Commission upon this subject. Mr. King's 
tests were made near the center of consumption, as the gas of all 
the companies was tested, and the result he obtained is comparable 
with the governmental reports of candle power at Sheffield and 
Newcastle. The Manchester municipality's recorded tests were 
made at the gas works. This difference of location may explain^ 
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in large part, the difference in candle power. There is no intention 
here of questioning the bona fides of the operating engineer of 
Manchester's gas works. His honesty and ability are not in question. 
It is necessary to know, and on unquestioned authority, the candle 
power of Manchester's gas as delivered to consumers, and tested 
under proper and Parliamentary methods — as the candle power was 
tested in the neighboring cities of Liverpool, Sheffield and New- 
castle. Mr. Kin^s observations give us the information. 

The official records for 1905 at Leicester municipal gas works 
give the average illuminating value as 14.36 candles. Our experts 
test gave 13.4. In Leicester's so-called illuminating book,^^ in 
which the candle power records are kept, there is no record of the 
necessary observations or calculations, only the candle power 
claimed being recorded. 

The gas tested is burned in an argand burner, at the rate of 
about 6 cubic feet per hour, and the candle power is corrected to 
a rate of 5 cubic feet. The effect of this is to make the illuminating 
value show high ; the actual being approximately 14 per cent, smaller 
than the apparent. If the illuminating power had been determined 
with the gas burning at a rate of approximately 5 cubic feet per 
hour, the 14.36 candles reported as the average power for the year 
would have been 12.35. Had our experf s tests been made with the 
gas burning at the rate of approximately 5 cubic feet per hour, the 
result would have been 11.5 candles. 

The engineer of the Leicester municipal plant, having told the 
Committee that the average candle power of the gas at the gas works 
during the year 1905 was 14.36 candles, said: “This gas at the con- 
sumers^ burners will be about two candles lower This appears a 
reasonable statement for at least a large part of the year. Correct- 
ing the 14.36 candles for error in method of testing, so that the 
results may be comparable with those obtained at the other plants 
investigated, reduces the candle power of the gas at the gas works to 
12.35 candles — this being the actual candle power of the gas leaving 
the Leicester works if tested according to Parliamentary law. Ee- 
ducing this by two candles, to allow for the loss which the engineer 
says takes place between the works and the consumer, we have the 
candle power of the gas delivered to the consumer, and tested ac- 
cording to Parliamentary law, 10.35 candles. 

The accuracy of these deductions and conclusions will not be 
questioned by men expert in gas photometry; but in order that 
there may be no question as to the relation between the result of 
testing as Leicester tested, and the result obtained if the gas 
were tested according to Parliamentary regulations, a scientific test 
of the matter was made on similar gas at Philadelphia, under the 
observation of Dr. N. Wiley Thomas, gas inspector of the city of 
Philadelphia, and in the presence of Mr. Klumpp, one of the gas 
experts of the Commission. The Committee of Twenty-one were 
invited to witness these tests. Mr. Sullivan, Professor Goodnow, 
Mr. Edgar, Mr. Moffett and Mr. Walton Clark were present at the 
demonstration, which proved the accuracy of the above deductions 
and conclusions. 
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Since neither the experts nor the Committee were taken into 
the photometer rooms at Glasgow, we have no knowledge of the 
character of the photometers or of the work done, except as infor- 
mation was given by the gas department authorities. 

We have then authoritative facts with reference to the candle 
power conditions existing in two of the municipally operated gas 
works in Great Britain. The conditions of the testing of the gas 
in each of the municipalities throws a doubt on the accuracy of the 
tests and statements, and what we find with reference to Leicester 
and Manchester compels the conclusion that no one of our Com- 
mission knows the candle power of the gas being sold by the 
municipalities investigated ; with the certainty that it is not as high 
in the centers of consumption in Glasgow and Birmingham, as re- 
ported by their operating officials and recorded by our experts, as 
the candle power at the works. 

The illuminating power of London gas is tested by the London 
County Council, and at points one to four miles from the works, 
according to methods and standards established by Parliament, and 
very favorable to the gas. Had it been tested under the same 
method as adopted by Mr. King in Manchester, it would probably 
have shown about two candle power lower, or about 12.6 candles. 

In view of the above facts, we prepare a new" table of candle 
power of gas at or near the center of consumption, and as tested 
under Parliamentary regulations, as follow"s: 

Candle Power 
XJnloiowm. 

TJnlmown 

14.0 approximate. 

12.0 

10.5 approximate. 

12.6 
16.2 
17.8 

If, in the above table we had reduced the reported candle power 
at Birmingham and Glasgow in the same proportion that our ex- 
perience compels us to reduce the reported candle power in Man- 
chester and Leicester, we would have had: 


Birmingham 13 c. p. approximate 

Glasgow, year ending March 1, 1905 17 c. p. 

Glasgow, for following ten months 15 c. p. “ 


Accepting the above figures of candle power, we make a table 
to show what the consumer pays for his light. 

Candle power of Price per M. as Cost of 14 

gas near center per table on c, p. light for 
of consumption, page 314, col. 1. 1,000 hours. 


Municipalities — d. s. d. 

Manchester 14.0 28.0 11 8 

Leicester 12.5 34.4 16 0 


Municipalities. 
Birmingham .... 
Glasgow 

^ (1905. 

Manchester, h pQg 

Leicester 

Companies. 
London — So. Met 

Newcastle 

Sheffield 
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Candle power of Price per M. as Cost of 14 
gas near center per table on c. p. light for 
of consumption, page 314, col. 1. 1,000 hours. 


Companies — d. s. cL 

London— So. Met. 12.6 29.2 13 6 

Newcastle 16.2 25.4 9 3 

Sheffield 17.08 21.9 7 6 


Note. — Birmingham and Glasgow are here omitted because, as ex- 
plained, we have no definite information of the candle power of their 
gas at centers of consumption. If we use the probably correct figures 
shown on page 319, the cost of a 14 c. p. light for 1,000 hours would be : 
Birmingham, 16s. 2d. ; Glasgow, 9s. lid. ; Glasgow, for following ten 
months, 11s. 3d. 

The figure here given for Leicester candle power is based on 
what the indicated candle powTr wTuld have been if the gas had. 
been tested b}?- the system and method used in Newcastle and Shef- 
field, and is two candles higher than the probable candle power at 
the center of consumption, as stated by Leicester's engineer (see- 
page 318). If we reduce Leicester's illuminating power, as this 
statement justifies, to 10.5 candles, we increase the cost of 1,000 
hours of a 14 candle power light in Leicester to 19s. Id. 

The whole question of the quality of the product of the munici- 
palities is in doubt. The members of the Commission who are- 
familiar with gas and gas photometry see no escape from the 
conclusion that the above facts show' that the service of the 
municipalities is not what it is claimed, that the municipalities 
axe unwilling to have the actual quality of their service determined 
by independent and competent authorities, and that the gas sup- 
plied by private companies is much superior in candle power to- 
that supplied by municipalities. 

Leicesteris engineer stated to the Committee that about 25 per 
cent, of the gas lights in use in Leicester were of the Welsbach type.. 
Therefore, whatever the heating value, 75 per cent, of his lighting 
customers suffered from the poor illuminating quality of his gas. 
We do not know the proportion of this type of burner in use in the 
other cities visited. 

The apparent indifference to illuminating value on the part' 
of the municipalities is remarkable. Their failure to make* 
the best reasonably possible gas for their consumers is con- 
sistent with their failure to give their consumers the facilities 
and attention that (as shown below) are afforded by the com- 
panies. We are not discussing questions of candle power versus 
price. It is no part of our duty to determine whether a company 
or municipality is wise to lower the illuminating value of its prod- 
uct, that it may sell at a lower price. We are comparing prices and 
qualities of the gas supplied by companies with prices and qualities 
of gas supplied by municipalities as we have found them. 

Uniformity of candle power is important to the comfort of 
the consumer and to the utility of his gas consuming appliances. 
The authority for the information on this point as far as it relates^ 
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to municipal plants is the statement of the engineers. This infor- 
mation and the recorded official tests of the candle power of the 
gas supplied by the companies indicate satisfactory uniformity ia 
the product. 

The heating power of the gas was not determined by onr ex- 
perts. Reports were made to them by some of the municipalities 
and companies. These reports show a slightly higher heating yalne 
in the gas supplied by the municipalities. What we ha?e demon- 
strated with reference to the candle power reports of the munici- 
palities throws doubt on the data of the departments relating to 
heating values. We have no authoritative evidence on this point. 

The statements with reference to the purity of the gas are 
subject to the same criticism as the statements with reference to 
candle powers ; the municipalities report the quality of the gas they 
make^ while the gas of the companies is examined by external au- 
thority. The reports indicate little difference; each company and 
municipality supplies commercially pure gas. 

There remain to consider the convenience to the consumer, and 
the protection that the complaint department gives him against 
damage from leaks, or cessation, or shortage, of supply. 

Answers to Question H-79 indicate a relative neglect on the 
part of the municipalities to afford convenience for complaining 
consumers. At Birmingham there is one central office in the city, 
one at Sutton and one at Wednesbury. Sutton and Wednesbury 
are relatively small settlements, three or four miles from the city 
limits ; so Birmingham itself has but one office for a population of 
560,000. 

Glasgow, Manchester, and Leicester have each but one office, 
Glasgow supplying a population of 1,000,000, Manchester 750,000, 
and Leicester 250,000. Not enough for the convenience of the 
public, except in the case of Leicester. 

A claim that in certain tovms the repair shops or plumbers' 
shops of the undertaking are available for the receipt of complaints 
and orders, does not meet this criticism. A shop is a complaint 
office only in the sense that every post box is a complaint office ; it is 
a place at which the consumer desiring work done may deposit his 
order. A “complaint office” is a place at which a consumer may 
discuss with some one familiar with the business, the conditions 
surrounding his use of gas ; may learn of new or improved methods 
of utilizing gas, either for old purposes or new, and may receive 
advice and information. Provision for the receipt of orders at shops 
in no sense makes these shops proper complaint offices. 

London has offices scattered through the district ; the number 
is not given. Fewcastle has two offices, for a population of about 
360,000; Sheffield has but one office, for a population of 470,000. 

It would seem to an American that not any of these cities, 
except London, N'ewcastle and Leicester, is sufficiently supplied 
with points at which complaints and orders could be entered. 
The municipalities are not as well equipped as the companies. 


Vol, 1.-22. 
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The complaint and order situation can be best described by 
quoting the summary prepared by the experts themselves in their 
supplementary report : 

^^One of the subjects examined by us in considerable 
detail was the system of handling consumers^ complaints 
in use by the various undertakings. The methods em- 
ployed by both the municipal and private undertakings 
were good, but the private companies in all cases were 
somewhat better equipped and were more systematic in 
checking up quickly the nature of the complaint and 
seeing that it was quickly attended to, paying particular 
attention to the wants of the consumer.-’^ 

II. USE. 

a. — ^Extent of Use. 

In comparing the extent to which gas is used in the British 
cities examined, the first inquiry relates to the volume of gas sold 
per capita. The figures are: 


Sales 

perM, a. F. 
to Oonsiim- Sales 

Population of ers and Pub- per 
Municipalities — Area Supplied lie Lighting, Capita, 

Birmingham 800,000 6,192,354 7,740 

Glasgow 1,000,000 6,821,471 6,821 

Manchester 760,000 4,780,610 6,874 

Leicester 250,000 1,834,866 7,339 

Companies — 

London, So. Met 1,500,000 12,142,723 8,095 

Newcastle 620,000 2,887,804 6,653 

Sheffield 470,000 2,796,897 6,961 


Taking an average of these figures, we find the sales per capita 
in the four cities where the plant is operated by the municipality 
to be 6,653 cubic feet, while in the three cities where compa- 
nies operate, the sales per capita is 7,155 cubic feet. 

It may be objected that London being a metropolitan district 
is not strictly comparable with the other cities. In a sense this 
is true, but so far as population and metropolitan conditions go, 
it may be said that cities like Glasgow, Birmingham and Man- 
chester exceed towns like Newcastle and Sheffield to fully as great 
an extent as they themselves are exceeded by the South Metropoli- 
tan district of London, which is the poorer section and does not 
contain the brilliantly lighted and extravagant centers of the me- 
tropolis. We see no reason why a comparison of the sales per capita 
between the two groups is unfair to the municipalities. 

It may fairly be said that our investigation shows that 
under private management in England the quantities of gas sold 
per head of population were greater than under public management, 
as would naturally follow from the lower prices and better service. 
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Let us look at this question of sales per capita in another way; 
let us eliminate from the comparison those cities where special 
conditions may be claimed to exist, and attempt to compare only 
those of the same general character. We will thus omit London, 
Leicester and Birmingham. London, because of its size and because 
the conditions of life are so different that it may be claimed, as 
mentioned above, that no comparison can be profitably drawn be- 
tween it and any of the other towns. 

Leicester we will omit because it differs from any other Brit- 
ish city investigated, in that it is a town of small manufactures 
with practically no slums and little squalid poverty. The peo- 
ple who work in Leicester live in the city, and there are no suburbs 
of moment. Large estates come on all sides up to the border of the 
city ; except that there are, outside and near the town, a few groups 
of buildings surrounding mills, in which the residents of these 
little villages find employment. They are in no sense a part of the 
population of Leicester and contribute very little to it, but they 
are reached by the gas mains of the Liecester corporation and are 
included in our statement of the population. 

We will omit Birmingham because of the peculiar character 
of its consumers. At Birmingham the sales per meter are 34 per 
cent, larger than the sales in London, and 64 per cent, larger than 
in the town having the next largest sales per meter, which is New- 
castle. Its sales per capita are larger than in any other town ex- 
cept London. Large sales per meter argue many large consum- 
ers. The competition of the electric light with gas in Birming- 
ham is slight, the electric sales being only 8^ kilowatt hours per 
capita per year. No effort is made to take business away from the 
gas undertaking. The chairman of the Electric Committee said 
that, having laid some electric mains into a district not previously 
supplied by electricity, he started to circularize the district in the 
interest of electric lighting sales. The chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee objected, ^^and,^^ said the chairman of the Electric Commit- 
tee, ^^the influence of his committee in council was greater than the 
influence of my committee, and I was compelled to stop advertising 
electric current.^^ These facts explain the large sales per meter 
and per capita in Birmingham. 

Thus, we have left the two municipal plants of Manchester 
and Glasgow to compare with the private plants of Newcastle and 
Sheffield. The sales per capita average in the two municipal cities 
6,058 cubic feet, and in the two company cities 5,742 cubic feet. 
The sales per meter (or consumer) are 27,000 cubic feet and 34,700 
cubic feet respectively. The sales per mile of main are 6,030 cubic 
feet, and 4,790 cubic feet, respectively. The number of persons 
in the area supplied per mile of main is 995 and 834 respectively. 
The number of persons per meter in use is 4.5 and 6.0 respectively. 

The sales per capita in Newcastle and Sheffield are larger than 
we would expect, from a study of the figures for Glasgow and 
Manchester. Newcastle and Sheffield being smaller cities, it is sur- 
prising to find the sales per capita of these companies are almost as 
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large as those in Glasgow and Manchester. The Newcastle Gas 
Company is competing against active electric light companies. This 
town is nearly of the same character as Glasgow and Manchester, 
which have little electric competition. 

We must conclude, from the relatively large gas sales per 
capita, that the greater activity in advertising, the better service 
and lower price are bringing to the companies the reward due in- 
telligent effort, and to the cities in which they operate, social good 
of an extended service. 

The small sales per mile of main in Newcastle and Sheffield 
as compared with the other cities, combined with the large sales per 
capita, indicate the effort that these companies have had to make 
in order to increase the consumption. It is evident that they have 
advanced the general good by extending the mains into territory 
of a class that the municipalities regard as unprofitable. 

The number of gas stoves rented in Sheffield is 4,973 — a very 
small number if it represents all the stoves in use. It does not, 
however, for Sheffield discourages rental and encourages purchase. 
The sales per capita in Sheffield indicate that almost every domes- 
tic consumer must use a gas stove, because, being a city largely of 
working people and the business being condtcted in active compe- 
tition with an electric lighting plant, the sales per capita would, 
if the gas were used only for illuminating, be very small. 

In comparing the opportunities afforded and the inducements 
given to the citizens of a town to use gas, another important con- 
sideration is the relative proportion of the citizens reached by the 
mains of the municipality or company. With the exception of 
London and to a less degree Leicester, each of the cities visited 
had an opportunity to extend its mains into a more or less sparsely 
settled territory. The area supplied by the South Metropolitan 
company of London is entirely surrounded by populated areas 
supplied by other companies. It, therefore, has no opportunity to 
reach out into a sparsely settled territory. Considering the remain- 
ing five plants, the population per mile of main is as follows : 

Mmicipalities, 


Birmingham 1,081 

Glasgow 1,111 

Manchester 874 

Companies. 

Newcastle 803 

Sheffield 872 


This table shows that, other things being taken as equal, New'- 
castle and Sheffield have in their efforts to secure business, extended 
the opportunity to use gas to a larger proportion of the population 
of the area supplied than has any of the municipal undertakings. 
These two companies have given slightly more opportunity to the 
citizens of the towns to become gas consumers than Manchester, 
and very much more opportunity than Glasgow or Birmingham. 
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The valuation placed by the experts on the distributing sys- 
tems of the plants shows that the companies in their eforts to 
get business^ have expended in proportion to their population 25 
per cent, more on their distributing systems than have the munic- 
ipalities. 

We must conclude from these facts that the companies are 
exhibiting more enterprise^ a more adventurous spirit than the 
municipalities, and that the general good of the communities they 
serve has been correspondingly advanced. 

b. — Character of Users. 

A comparative study of the character of users of gas in the 
two classes of cities will involve (1) the use of gas for cooking 
purposes, (2) its use for heating purposes, (3) its use for indus- 
trial purposes, (4) its use for show window and store illumination, 
(5) its use for power, (6) its use by the poorer classes as stimu- 
lated by the prepayment meter or other means, and (7) its use for 
public or street illumination. 

(1) The experts could obtain little knowledge of the num- 
ber of cooking stoves in use in the cities investigated, beyond the 
number rented and sold on the installment plan. As each of these 
cities except Sheffield maintained systems of renting, selling and 
connecting cooking stoves that are of a very similar character, it 
is not unfair to compare the figures showing the number of stoves 
rented in an endeavor to learn which of the two classes of cities 
has better succeeded in spreading this beneficent means of utilizing 
gas. The figures are : 

Numler of 
Meters {Consume 
Number of OooTc- ers) per Gooh- 
ing Stoves EenU ing Stove Rent- 
ed and Sold on ed and Sold on 


Municipalities — Installment Plan. Installment Plan. 

Birmingham 30,848 3.5 

Glasgow 29,347 8.1 

Manchester 23,862 6.3 

Leicester 43,283 1.2 

Companies — 

London, So. Met 231,807 1.2 

ISTewcastle 43,256 1.9 

Sheffield 4,973 16.4 


In comparing these figures, Sheffield for obvious reasons must 
be omitted. In that city the management has always discouraged 
the placing of stoves on rental and has not utilized the prepayment 
meter in the manner done in all the other cities for the purpose 
of inducing consumers to use cooking stoves. Another method, 
that of an extremely low flat-rate price for the gas, with easy 
terms of sale and connection of the stoves, has been used and has 
obtained the business. 
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Comparing the two private plants with the four municipal 
plants^ it is evident at a glance that the former have the better of 
the comparison. Such a result might have been foretold after a 
consideration of the relative activities of the two classes of man- 
agement in the matters of canvassing and maintenance of show 
rooms. 

On this point Glasgow furnishes an excellent example of the 
sluggishness of a municipal management in the adoption of new 
ideas. Years after the nse of the prepayment meter as a factor in 
the introduction of the gas cooking stove was generally adopted 
in British gas plants, this bright star in the firmament of the advo- 
cates of mimieipal ownership held back, having fallen into line 
only within the last three years. It may be claimed that in Glas- 
gow a greater proportion of the eonsnniers own stoves, but the 
absence of canvassing and show rooms combined with the price of 
gas as compared with Sheffield, throws grave doubts around the 
assumption. 

( 2 ) The schedules contain little that is definite on the use 
of gas for heating purposes. Leicester is recorded as having 3,000 
heaters rented, London, 20,500, and Newcastle, 459. In the 
absence of definite figures as to the relative numbers of heating 
stoves in use or as to the quantities of gas used for this purpose, 
it is reasonably safe to assume that thev are in proportion to the 
amount of canvassing done. This is a class of gas consumption 
which depends largely on canvassing for results. 

(3) The use of gas by manufacturers for such purposes as 
hardening, brazing, annealing, melting, etc., is almost entirely a 
function of the extent to which such business is canvassed. One 
would expect to see the greatest development in manufacturing 
cities like Birmingham and Manchester, and the large consumption 
per meter in the former case would indicate that these conditions 
existed there. On this basis, Glasgow makes a poor showing. 

(4) In a sense the illumination of stores and show windows 
may be said to belong to the electric light. The advent of the 
incandescent gas lamp (upright and inverted) has enabled gas to 
invade this field to some extent. This is, however, emphatically 
a business which must be sought to be obtained. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the companies which do active canvassing have 
been more successful in this field than the municipalities which do 
little or none. In considering this question, the active electric com- 
petition in Newcastle and Sheffield should be compared with the 
throttling of the electric plants by the gas department in some of 
the municipalized towns. 

(5) Among the cities investigated, only Glasgow, Manches- 
ter and Leicester make a lower price for gas used for power 
purposes, and from this it might be supposed that these 
cities have been the most successful in working up a power busi- 
ness. But it is noted that the special power prices in Glasgow and 
Manchester are, when the discounts are included, still higher than 
the regular prices in London, Newcastle and Sheffield, so that if 
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this question of price may be used as an argument either way it 
stands in favor of the companies. The schedules contain the ac- 
tual quantities of gas sold for power purposes in only four cities^ 
these being probably estimated figures in those places where there 
is not a separate power rate. These figures show that Birmingham 
sells for power purposes 15 per cent, of its total sales; Manches- 
ter^ 8 per cent.; Leicester, 13 per cent.; Sheffield company, 8 per 
cent. As there is only one company here to compare, any 
conclusion must be imperfect, but when we take into consideration 
what we Imow of the character of Sheffield with its manufacturing 
industries on a large scale, with what we Imow of the other cities 
with their numerous small, diversified industries, there is every 
reason to praise the showing made by Sheffield. Certainly, com- 
paring Manchester and Sheffield, in the light of the kinds of 
industries that flourish in these two cities, the company may be 
said to have beaten the municipality badly in the competition for 
gas engine business. 

(6) In England one of the principal functions of the pre- 
payment meter is its use as an inducement to the poorer classes to 
use gas. A glance at the figures contained in the schedules shows 
that in the relative numbers of this t 3 rpe of meter in use, the com- 
panies have made better progress than have the municipalities. 
Sheffield is not included in the above statement, for reasons al- 
ready explained, but its very low price enables it to accomplish 
much the same result. The conditions at Glasgow seem somewhat 
anomalus in that, while they have been notoriously slow in the 
adoption of the prepayment meter and have proportionately only 
a trivial number in use, yet a relatively large percentage of the 
population supplied are gas consumers. This cannot be accounted 
for by a low price, which does not exist, nor by intelligent efforts 
to extend use, for none are made. 

Glasgow on the surface appears a good gas city in spite of 
high price and poor management of sales department. Failing to 
push the business of the electric department of the city has had a 
beneficial effect on gas sales, while stifling the electric industry. 

Birmingham is behindhand, with a low percentage of its pop- 
ulation as gas consumers. 

On the whole, in consideration of the more general use of the 
prepayment meter, of the lower prices prevailing for gas and the 
canvassing employed, the conclusion is inevitable that the use of 
gas by the poorer classes in the towns having privately operated 
works' is more general than in those whose works are operated by 
the municipality. 

(7) The extent to which the municipality has availed itself 
of the use of gas for street illumination is a question which does 
not depend primarily on the energy or efficiency displayed in the 
conduct of the gas business, and hence will not be discussed here. 
We will confine ourselves to an inquiry as to the terms offered to 
the municipalities in the two classes of cases. An inspection of the 
prices charged for the gas used in the street lamps shows that with 
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the exception of Birmingham, the two company towns of Newcastle 
and SheflSeld charge lower prices than the departments of the 
mnnicipalities, with the added advantage that in Newcastle the 
company supplies at its own cost all the new equipment. In Lon- 
don the gas is not sold as such but is included in a contract for 
Kern lamps for which a rental is paid by the city. 

Summing up the inquiry as to the “Character of TJsers/^ it 
may be safely said that our investigation has shown that, in those 
British cities where the gas business is conducted by private enter- 
prise, gas is used for more diversified purposes, or maintains a 
greater variety of “Users” than in those cities where the munici- 
pality is in charge. 

c. — ^Efforts to Extend. 

We now consider the relative efforts of the municipalities and 
companies to induce the inhabitants to use gas. This effort may be 
made through advertising, canvassing or attractive show rooms in 
central locations. The result is in some degree a measure of the 
social good the undertakings are accomplishing. 

We find that the Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester gas 
departments do no canvassing. Leicester has three canvassers. 
Each of the companies has- canvassers and a new business depart- 
ment devoting their energies to the extension of the use of gas. 

Show rooms conveniently located and efiBciently arranged and 
attended are important factors in the effort to extend the use of 
gas. At Birmingham the basement of the gas office is devoted to 
a display, where a small but comprehensive and neatly arranged 
outfit of appliances is kept. This is the one show room for the 
Birmingham gas department, supplying a population of 800,000 
people. 

Glasgow has three show rooms. The Committee visited the 
central and largest of these rooms. It is here that stoves are shown 
and instruction given for the use of gas in cooking and other ap- 
pliances. This show room was insignificant in size and equipment, 
in proportion to the importance and size of the city of Glasgow. 
There are in America cities of less than 50,000 population with 
better gas show rooms. 

Manchester makes practically no effort at a display of gas 
appliances. There is a show room on Deansgate, fair, but small and 
incomplete for a city of this size. 

Leicester has a display room near the center of the city with 
a small, but good, display of gas and electrical appliances. 

The South Metropolitan company, London, devotes the first 
floor of its main office to a display room, and maintains offices scat- 
tered throughout its territory for the purposes of display and 
demonstration. The main display room is superior to any operated 
by any one of the municipalities. 

The Newcastle company has a display room with a large line 
of appliances. 

The Sheffield company has a large, handsome display room on 
the first floor of its office, containing a complete outfit of stoves and 
appliances. 
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The almost universal practice of companies having an article 
for sale is to advertise in the newspapers or through circulars. 
Glasgow does very little advertising and the other municipalities 
not any. Each of the companies advertises extensively, using the 
newspapers, circulars and postal cards. 

The Fewcastle company has twice given exhibitions, running 
several weeks, to which the inhabitants of the city are invited, that 
they may be made acquainted with the various uses to which gas 
may be applied and the economical methods of application. Experi- 
enced women are sent to the houses of Fewcastle consumers to 
instruct them in the use of cooking stoves. 

The Sheffield company periodically gives a series of lectures 
and demonstrations of the use of gas for cooking. 

Messrs. ISTewbigging and Edumpp, in their supplemental re- 
port, close their consideration of the subject as follows: 

^"^Summarizing the foregoing, the conclusion arrived 
at is that whilst gas appliances of every kind may be ob- 
tained from either the municipalities or the companies, 
the latter show greater enterprise in pushing their use 
amongst gas consumers.^^ 

x^mong the means of inducing the poorer portion of the pop- 
ulation to use gas is the offer of an opportunity to pay for the gas 
as it is used and therefore to avoid the possibility of receiving a bill 
for an unexpectedly large amount. This is accomplished by the 
prepayment meter. In some degree we may measure the benefit 
of a system to the poorer people of the community by the percent- 
age of prepayment meters in use. Four and three-tenths per cent, 
of Glasgow’s consumers use prepayment meters; 64.9 per cent, of 
the South Metropolitan company’s (London) consumers use pre- 
payment meters. Sheffield’s method of getting down to the low- 
est flat rate possible is worthy of notice. The Sheffield company’s 
rate (18d.) is so low that in itself it constitutes a means of induc- 
ing all classes to consume gas, and rivals in its results those of the 
prepayment meter. 

Among the efforts to extend the use of gas may be classed any 
reduction made in the selling prices. The investigation has re- 
vealed the following favorable showing for the privately operated 
plants : 

The price of gas has been reduced in Birmingham (municipal) 
between 1900 and 1906 3d. per thousand cubic feet for ordinary 
consumers. 

The price in Glasgow (municipal) has been reduced Id. per 
thousand cubic feet since 1900. It was advanced for the years 
1901 and 1902 4d. per thousand cubic feet, and the average price 
to the consumer during the past three years has been as high as it 
was in 1900. 

This is also true of Manchester (municipal), where the price, 
having been 2s. 3d. in 1900, was advanced to 2s. 6d. in 1901, to 2s, 
9d. in 1902 and 1903, to 2s. 6d. in 1904, and to 2s. 4d. in 1901 The 
price is now Id. higher than it was in 1900. 

At Leicester (municipal) the price has been reduced 2d. per 
thousand cubic feet since 1900. 
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In London (company) the price has been reduced 3d. with no 
increase at any time. 

In ISTewcastle (company) the price has been reduced 3d. with 
no increase at any time. 

In Sheffield (company) the price has been reduced 8d. since 
1901, the earliest date of which we have record, with no increase at 
any time. 

Schedule IV., question I 13, gives a reduction in price at 
Birmingham in 1875-6 coincident with the change from private 
to municipal operation, averaging 3d. per thousand cubic feet, or 
9 per cent. That this reduction was not unusual, nor to be 
credited to the change in method, is shown by the fact that 
in the same years over 200 gas plants in Great Britain made 
reductions ranging in the larger towns from five to thirty per cent. 
In the United States, while the record is incomplete, over 100 eases 
of reductions, ranging from eight to thirty-seven and one-half per 
cent, are known. These latter facts are derived from announce- 
ments in public print. 

We must conclude from our record that the companies investi- 
gated are tending to lower rates more rapidly than are the 
municipalities. 

III. COST OF PROBTJCTION. 

The following figures are taken from the report of the experts : 

Mfg, DisirVn General Total 
Costs per Costs per Costs per Cost per 

Municipalities — M. in d, M, in d, M, in d. M, in d. 


Birmingham 22.30 2.54 0.57 25.41 

Glasgow 21.37 2.98 0.94 25.29 

Manchester 17.92 5.03 1.25 24.20 

Leicester 17.42 3.58 0.97 21.97 

Companies — 

London— So. Met. 19.90 3.67 2.47 26.04 

Newcastle 16.72 2.35 1.58 20.65 

Sheffield 15.56 2.29 1.26 19.11 


Note. — I n the above figures, credits for residuals have not been 
deducted. 

For obvious reasons London costs are high. The higher prices 
prevailing in the south of England generally, and particularly 
within the metropolitan area, for both labor and material easily 
account for the high costs per thousand in operating expenses. At- 
tention is called also to the large amounts paid in London for 
damages, injuries and claims. These two items materially swell 
London^s total costs, and show the effect of crowded streets and 
other metropolitan conditions, and of a liberal policy toward injured 
employees and citizens. The item of copartnership charges also 
bulks large in the London account, but the generous copartnership 
scheme maintained by that company more than justifies this item 
of expense. 

Omitting London, as we must to make the comparison meto 
anything, but little comment is needed on these figures. The 
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showing made by the two companies in comparison with the munic- 
ipal plants is good. It is interesting to note that the companies 
average a considerably larger amount paid in salaries to officers 
and to canvassers^ etc.^ and to observe how well this liberal policy 
is repaid in a lower total cost of product and wider extent of use. 

In the cost figures listed above^ the returns from residuals 
are not taken into account^ and as these figures have a very material 
bearing on the profits^ it is instructive to consider them here. 

The returns from the sale of coke, tar, ammoniacal liquor and 
other residuals and by-products, are : 


Residuals 

Municipalities — per M. in d, 

Birmingham 7.58 

Glasgow 7,58 

Manchester 5.79 

Leicester 7.73 

Leicester — 

London — So. Met. 9.43 

Newcastle 7.88 

Sheffield 10.11 


The companies have exhibited greater energy and intelligence 
in preparing their residuals for market, and in pushing their sale. 

The Glasgow department has helped its residual sales by some- 
what illogically leasing its residual plants to a private company fox 
operation. 

IV. PLANT, 
a. — Cliaracter. 

The word ^^planf ^ in this connection is used to cover all the 
real estate, buildings, pipes, wagons, teams, tools, generating, puri- 
fying, storing, distributing and measuring apparatus used in the 
handling of materials, the manufacture, measurement and distribu- 
tion of gas, and the handling and utilization of residuals, whether 
sold in the raw state or converted into other useful products before 
sale. ISTo material thing that has to do with the physical operation 
of the gas works, beginning with the removal of the raw material 
from the boat or car, and ending with the measurement of gas at 
the consumer’s meter, should be excluded from consideration when 
discussing a gas plant. 

The ideal gas plant will have at the works sufficient capacity 
for the storage of raw materials of manufacture to give it a rea- 
sonable assurance against shortage during strikes, lockouts or other 
causes tending to prevent the delivery of materials by contractors. 
It will have sufficient generating, purifying and holder capacity 
to enable the management to supply to consumers at all times 
as much gas as they desire to take, with such proper proportion 
of generating and purifying capacity to holder capacity as 
will enable the works to be run uniformly any twenty-four hours, 
^ere the use of labor-saving machinery will lead to a reduced 
cost of gas or, other things being equal, wiU tend to reduce the 
necessity of hard and debasing labor, it should be introduced. The 
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plant should be so equipped with the necessary tanks, pumps, etc., 
that all residuals may be saved for utilization or sale. The works 
should be kept clean and made as attractive as reasonably possible. 
They should be rendered as safe as possible for the workmen and 
the casual visitor, and the fire risk to buildings of the plant, or on 
adjacent property; eliminated as far as practicable. The mains, 
services and consumers^ meters should be of such size as to enable 
all consumers to obtain gas to meet their maximum requirement 
at any time, and of such size as to maintain throughout the dis- 
tribution system a pressure of gas suitable to all the purposes for 
which gas may be required and with the least practicable variation. 

In general it is very difficult to compare the gas plants of the 
municipalities and those of the private companies, as there are many 
manufacturing stations in each case. The conditions under which 
the works have been built are not all known to us, and practically 
all that we can say, after reading the reports of the engineers, is that, 
in new work, the private companies are more alive to the necessity 
of saving money in construction and arranging to save money in 
operation. 

Each plant examined had sufficient storage room for the nec- 
essary quantities of raw materials of manufacture. Each plant, 
except Manchester, had sufficient generating, purifying and holder 
capacity. 

One of the works at Birmingham, the Adderly street; one of 
the works at Leicester, Belgrave Gate; one of the works at New- 
castle, the Elswiek; one of the works at Sheffield, the Effingham 
street; are old plants, with some hand charging, and some direct 
fire, benches. The one large, fine, modern plant, built for efficient 
and economical operation, is the East Greenwich plant at London. 
Leicester had, undoubtedly, the cleanest and, to the eye of the lay- 
man, the most attractive plant. There was, however, from the en- 
gineer's point of view, little to say in commendation of it. 

The municipalities have shown extravagance and poor judg- 
ment in the selection and development of their gas work sites gen- 
erally. This is evidenced by the acreage occupied by the coal gas 
plants per thousand cubic feet of daily manufacturing capacity. 
Provan, Glasgow, for instance, covers a site of 120 acres, with a 
present manufacturing capacity of 12,000,000 cubic feet daily, or 
10 acres per million ; it has a future capacity of 48,000,000, which 
would give it an acreage of 2.50 per million ; but the layout of the 
plant is such that the unoccupied property must lie idle until 
occupied by the extensions in view. Practically the entire property 
has been improved by the completion of roadways, boundary walls, 
bridges and railway sidings, making the present investment exceed- 
ingly heavy per thousand cubic feet of capacity. 

Birmingham has a property of 114 acres at Birches Green, 
somewhat east of the city, purchased a few years ago, apparently 
unwisely, as there has been strong opposition to any gas works 
extension in that neighborhood. Now the property is offered for 
sale. The Swan village plant occupies property several miles away 
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from the area it supplies^ and must be considered very poorly lo- 
cated for a gas manufacturing plant. ^ 

The Aylestone works at Leicester is an evidence of the ex- 
'travagant use of land by a municipal undertaking. With 9,000,000 
cubic feet daily capacity spread over forty acres, or 4.4 acres per 
million, it stands in great contrast with the private plants inves- 
tigated. While this site might have been developed to supply at 
least ^ double this quantity of gas, the city has purchased an 
additional site of 150 acres in a beautiful farming country north 
of the city, which will probably remain idle for years. 

The Grimesthorpe works of the Sheffield company allows of 
development without waste or extravagance. Extension can be 
made to the present plant with the least possible expense and great- 
est efficiency. 

The East Greenwich works of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, London, occupies a site of 120 acres, the works on which 
can be extended unit by unit as required, while the undeveloped 
property can be, and is, utilized for other purposes rendering an 
income on the investment. The 120 acres will ultimately have a 
capacity of 75,000,000, or 1.60 acres per million, against Provan^s 
(Glasgow) 2.50 acres per million. The purchase of this 
large property w^as a wise investment, because several of the South 
Metropolitan company's more central works will have to be aban- 
doned in the near future, due to the rapid growth of the great city. 
The method by which the company is utilizing this property can 
be contrasted with the method by which the Glasgow corporation 
is utilizing the Provan property. It illustrates the conservatism 
with which this great company makes its investments. The other 
London plants are manufacturing with an economy of space, or 
land occupied, that is not approached by any of the municipal un- 
dertakings investigated. 

The IsTewcastle company’s plants have practically reached the 
limit of their capacity and provision has been made for the devel- 
opment of the St. Anthony’s property at the eastern end of the city, 
where a large storage holder has been erected. The plans for the 
new works are finished and have been approved by some of the best 
consulting engineers of the country. 

One point that may be particularly noted is the large invest- 
ment of the municipal undertakings in preparing the sites for their 
works — ^the enormous amounts spent on boundary walls, on roads 
and bridges and on elaborate, and in many cases unnecessary, rail- 
way sidings and trestles. This is particularly noticeable at Pro- 
van, Glasgow ; Aylestone, Leicester ; Windsor street, Birmingham ; 
Nechels, Birmingham ; and Tradestone, Glasgow. 

The introduction of modern apparatus has been fairly general 
in all of the undertakings examined, hut the companies have shown 
more initiative in seeking every appliance that would tend 
to reduce operating costs, London’s experiments of installing 
benches of twenty to a setting, of placing their station meters un- 
derground without housing, of adopting outside producers at Old 
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Kent road^ and of installing the gas-engine-driven coke-bnggy- 
hanlage and trestle; Sheffield's introduction of the same coke-haul- 
age buggy, gas-engine driven, which has resulted so satisfactorily 
in producing an unsurpassed grade of coke; and Keweastle’s instal- 
lation of the electric Debrower charging-and discharging machines, 
indicate a tendency to adopt the best and cheapest methods and to 
experiment along any promising lines. 

In the installation of labor-saving machinery, the companies 
have exhibited more intelligence than the municipalities. An in- 
stance of engineering error in the installation of labor-saving ma- 
chinery was found in Glasgow, where the coke handling apparatus 
was extravagant and, in the opinion of the experts, could not jus- 
tify itself. Another instance is the entire absence of labor-saving 
devices in the Leicester works. The experts, commenting on the 
Aylestone works, the principal plant in Leicester, say : 

‘"‘^The Aylestone works is rather elaborately laid out 
and is noticeable by the absence of any labor-saving de- 
vices, all materials being handled by hand, including the 
charging and discharging of the retorts.” 

Birmingham appears to have introduced labor-saving machin- 
ery before being persuaded that it was economical, for the plant is 
being run without the coke handling apparatus in operation in an 
effort to determine whether the latter is economical. Inasmuch 
as coke handling apparatus is no experiment, the engineers at Bir- 
mingham might have satisfied themselves that it was economical 
before introducing it. We were told that the real reason of the 
test is that one faction of the committee is endeavoring to put the 
other faction in the position of having introduced machinery that 
did not lessen operating costs. 

In Birmingham a large, heavily constructed building intended 
originally for a retort house has been standing empty and idle 
since the time of its erection, 1904. The house was for some rea- 
son built several years in advance of the time when it would be 
needed. It was evidently designed to contain inclined retorts, 
but the management had not determined the type of setting. An- 
other point to criticise in Birmingham is the storing of all coal 
in the open, a practice unusual in England. All stored coal must 
be handled at least twice by hand before it is fed to the elevating 
conveyors. At the Windsor street plant the coal must be shoveled 
from the cars, even though they come into the building. 

The coal unloading facilities at these points, as at the new 
plant at Leicester, were in poor contrast with the coal handling 
facilities at East Greenwich, London; Rotherhithe, London; Old 
Kent Road, London; Vauxhall, London; Grimesthorpe, Sheffield; 
and Provan, Glasgow. 

The relative extent to which the distributing systems meet 
the demands of the cities may be determined by a comparison be- 
tween the amounts of money expended for generating plant and for 
the distributing systems. Taking all the companies together, 55.2 
per cent, of the total investment is for works and 44.8 per cent. 
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is for distributing system. In comparison, 63.5 per cent, was ex- 
pended by municipalities for works and 36.5 per cent, for distrib- 
uting system. Inasmuch, as each of the companies has provided 
sufficient plant to keep its consumers properly supplied, these fig- 
ures indicate a greater enterprise on the part of the companies to 
obtain business and a better opportunity for the citizens to obtain 
gas. 

The experts found that the Glasgow department was unable to 
give the mileage of mains or the various sizes laid; the mileage 
given is estimated. Their reports to authorities state only the num- 
ber of miles of streets supplied. Leicester did not have this in- 
formation, but scaled the maps for the large sizes and assumed the 
balance as four-inch and five-inch. 

Manchester, Birmingham, London and Sheffield have lists 
of the mains in detail as to lengths and sizes. Kewcastle’s old 
records were not complete, but records for the past seven years' 
work have been kept in detail. 

The Manchester department's method of laying mains, in many 
cases in concrete, seems an unnecessary expense and has not been 
adopted elsewhere. The Sheffield company, owing to the poor 
quality of the soil — ash refuse having been used in a general raising 
of grades — ^has been compelled to go to the expense of installing 
lead services and brass fittings. These services will, however, out- 
last ordinary iron services. 

The practice of Manchester in having all meters and meter 
connections installed by plumbers employed by the consumers is 
bad and results in a lack of uniformity in style and character of 
work. Inspection and supervision alone will not overcome this. 

Considering the total investment in the plants, which of the 
two classes of undertakings can show the most for their money? 
In other words, on which side has the mone}^ invested in plant been 
the most efficiently and economically spent? There are many 
points from which this subject may be viewed. One is a compari- 
son of the money invested in plant per thousand cubic feet capacity 
of plant. Into this comparison manifestly, the distributing plant 
should not enter, as a liberal policy in extending it is commend- 
able, and a high investment in distributing plant per unit of man- 
ufacturing capacity may merely refiect local geographical condi- 
tions, or other conditions independent of economical design. But 
the money invested in land, buildings and apparatus at the works 
in terms of the unit of manufacturing capacity should represent, 
as closely as any set of figures where so many variable factors exist 
can represent, a true comparison between the different plants. 



Investment in WorJcs, 


£ PerM. Ou. Ft, 

MunicipaUiies — 

Capacity of Works. 

Birmingham 

44.3 

Glasgow 

4f^.9 

Manchester 

54.7 

Leicester 

46.4 
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Companies- 
London — So. 
Newcastle . . 
Sheffield .... 


Investment in Worhs^ 
£PerM. Ou. Ft, 
Capacity of WorJcs, 

40.1 

54.1 
47.4 


These figures indicate no very wide difference in conditions in 
the two classes of plants. Taking them as they stand, it is evident 
that the companies make rather the better showing. The lowest 
investment per unit in the list is a company plant ; the highest is a 
municipal plant; the highest two of the company plants are exceeded 
by the highest two of the municipal plants. 

But it is evident from a momenf s thought that there are 
many disturbing factors, which prevent these figures forming a 
fair comparison. For example, some of these plants have water 
gas apparatus, while others have not. With this type of apparatus, 
a large capacity is obtained with small investment, so, in order to 
eliminate this factor as far as possible, we have deducted the invest- 
ment in water gas plant, and the water gas capacity, with the result 
here given : 

Investment in Worlcs, 
Coal Qas, 

£ Per M. Ou, Ft, 

Municipalities — Capacity of Worlcs, 


Birmingham 

Glasgow 

Manchester 

Leicester 

Companies 
London — So. Met. 

Newcastle 

Sheffield 


This shows even more favorably for the companies. 


b. — ^Extent of Service. 

The question of the extent to which the management has ex- 
tended its service throughout the territory in which it is authorized 
to operate has been treated to a certain extent in the chapters on 
Extent of TJse, and Character of Users. It was there shown that 
in proportion both to the numbers of the population and to the 
variety of the purposes, the use of gas was more extensive in the 
privately operated plants. 

The answer to questions H-39 to H-50, inclusive, regarding 
the terms on which, and the promptness with which, extensions of 
the gas mains are made, are quite inconclusive as to any definite 
advantage of one class over the other. In general it may be said 
that the applying citizen is most apt to be listened to and promptly 
served where the electric light competition is most keen. The mu- 
nicipalities have little competition ; controlling both industries and 
discouraging the electric. The companies have keen competition. 
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c. — Operating Efficiency 

Operating efficiency is a function of management. It does 
not seem possible that the detailed operation of gas properties 
can be properly maintained by bodies such as those that are in 
charge of the municipal gas departments. 

At Birmingham, the jealousies and friction between the de- 
partments must render any management inefficient. 

The Glasgow gas undertaking is handled by a very complicated 
committee system. The engineer or general manager ninst spend 
much valuable time meeting so many committees* He says he does. 

Manchester seems to have reached the limit of absurdity in 
its system of management. A committee of twenty-two is divided 
into three sub-committees, each in charge of one of the gas works. 
The policy, in operating and extending the individual works, is 
subject to the individual sub-committee. This will almost certainly 
result in a lack of uniformity in design at the different works, and 
in the introduction of apparatus at one works that would better be 
in another works, or perhaps in none of the works. 

At Leicester, the management is arranged on a more reason- 
able basis. 

The management of the companies is the same as that of 
companies generally, is what has been dictated by experience as the 
best for obtaining good results, and is independent of any man’s 
social or political ambitions. 

On the question as to the reports received regularly by the 
engineer, the replies indicate that the managers at Newcastle and 
Sheffield receive more detailed rejiorts than those received by the 
municipal engineers. The experts comment particularly on the 
fact that the engineers of the companies receive daily information, 
not only of the results of operation, but of the conditions of opera- 
tion — L e., pressures, candle power, etc. 

We cannot discuss operating efficiency without discussing, 
more or less, the character of the plant operated. It does not 
follow that the plant which is getting more of product from a 
unit of labor or unit of material, is more efficiently operated. We 
must consider also what expenditures have been made fox the 
installation of appliances that tend to economize labor or mate- 
rial, and whether such expenditures have resulted in a com- 
mensTirate saving in labor or material To illustrate: The 
Provan Works, at Glasgow, has a coke-handling plant that handles 
coke with a small labor account, but with an investment in appara- 
tus, as we believe, disproportionately great. In comparing the 
Provan plant with the plants at Grimesthorpe, in Sheffield, or East 
Greenwich and Old Kent road, in London, we must recognize that 
there are other things than labor costs to be considered. The wear 
and tear on the coke-handling apparatus at the Provan plant must 
be very large in comparison with that of the coke-handling plants of 
the Sheffield or London companies at Grimesthorpe, at East 
Grenwich or Old Kent road. Moreover, the coke-handling appara- 
tus at Provan is very destructive of coke, the result being a larger 

Vol. 1.— 23. 
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proportion of breeze than would be found at East Greenwich, Old 
Kent road or Grimesthorpe, if the same kind of coal were used at 
these places. This is an engineering question, upon which we can 
have a definite opinion, bnt we cannot, in the absence of the neces- 
sary data, tell how much less efficient, on the whole, the Provan 
coke-handling plant is than the coke-handling plants of the com- 
panies. 

The policy of the Birmingham management in not operating 
their works on Sundays may result in good to the employees, but 
it will certainly result in injury to the gas plant. The gas plants 
of Great Britain, municipal and private, are generally managed 
by humane men, who endeavor to do what their circumstances 
permit for the betterment of the conditions of laboring people. So 
far, in Great Britain, as elsewhere, Sunday work in a gas works is 
felt to be imperative. This does not necessarily mean that the em- 
ployees must work every day. 

Glasgow purifies its gas solely with lime. This appears to be 
because they own limestone quarries. It is the opinion of the ex- 
perts that it would be cheaper and less productive of nuisance to 
use oxide of iron. 

The operating efficiency of the municipal plant at Manchester 
must be regarded as low, however cheaply Manchester may put gas 
in the holder, because we have- definite information from the engi- 
neer of the Manchetser plant that he is required by his Gas Com- 
mittee to employ more labor than is necessary. He said to Mr. 
Walton Clark and other members of the committee that if his 
committee would let him, he could conduct his operation with one- 
third less labor than he was employing. 

He has every practicable labor-saving device, but cannot realize 
the advantage of them because of the demands of politicians. 

The operating efficiency at Leicester is low, because of the 
fact that no labor-saving appliances of importance are in use. 

It is not to be understood that the beauty of the Leicester 
municipal works is not without cost. The engineers say of the 
Leicester plant: ^^The plant is continually being brushed by a 
cleaning gang to extravagance."^^ At Leicester, also, while the 
clerks are conveniently assembled in a room beautifully adapted to 
the work so far as furniture is concerned, each of them faces a 
strong light all the time he is at work. 

In the operation of the gas producing machinery, the Sheffield 
and London companies are, undoubtedly, handling more coal, and 
charging more retorts, per charging machine than any of the 
municipal undertakings. 

The financial results of the companies^ residual accounts show 
their superiority over the municipalities. This is due to two 
reasons: Eirst, the capability of the companies to drive a better 
bargain in the disposal of these commodities, and second, the 
better quantity of coke, tar and ammonia produced per thousand 
cubic feet of gas made, and the better methods of preparing them 
for the market. 
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The Sheffield company has developed a good coke trade by 
nnnsnal and intelligent efforts to produce;, and sort, a coke suit- 
able to the various industries at hand. It has even gone to the 
extent of regulating the length of the retort charges for the better- 
ment of the coke. 

The London and hlewcastle companies have both treated this 
matter with great foresight, and have adopted means for handling 
the coke that will better prepare it for the manufacturing and 
domestic trade. 

Glasgow's receipts for coke are low, due to the rather slaty 
coke obtained from the Scottish coals, and to the inefficient method 
of handling. 

Manchester, with inclined retorts and elaborate coke handling 
machinery, shows coke sales that are lower than any undertaking 
except Glasgow, while Leicester and Birmingham are both con- 
siderably behind the companies, as will be seen by the following 
table : 

Coke Receipts per Thousand Feet of Gas Sold. 


Municipalities — 


Birmingham 

4.0284 

pence. 

Glasgow 

2.7633 

ce 

Manchester 

2.9901 

cc 

Leicester 

3.8965 

(C 

Companies — 

London — So. Met 

5.4832 

a 

Newcastle 

4.9853 

a 

Sheffield 

5.4057 

cc 


These figures are the more remarkable in view of the relatively 
low prices of coal in ISTewcastle and Sheffield, which would tend to 
a low return from coke. 

Consideration of the general situations in Birmingham and 
Manchester shows that we need not look to details for evidence 
of inefficiency of operation. At Birmingham, such is the jealousy 
between the engineer and the secretary of the Gas Committee, that 
the secretary, having the greater influence with the Committee, 
has secured the appointment of a chemist, who does not report to 
the engineer. The chemist operates, independently of the engineer, 
an experimental plant, with a capacity of 60,000 cubic feet of gas a 
day, and, in pursuance of instruction from the Committee, makes 
experiments of various kinds in the works. It is evident that this 
is a very inefficient method of conducting work. 

At Manchester, the division of the Gas Committee into three 
sub-committees, each in charge of one of the plants, has already 
been described. It would be difficult to conceive a less effective 
method of insuring efficiency of operation. On this point the 
expert, s report as follows : 

These works, being under the exclusive orders of 
three different sub-committees, show evidence of different 
plans of construction and various types of coal gas 
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are of tlie water and street railway problems. Undoubtedly a 
general use of gas for cooking purposes has a definite and important 
effect on the health of the community^ and the cheapness and ease 
with which gas at adequate pressure may be obtained for indus- 
trial purposes from the companies is an undoubted convenience 
and social good to the community. The preceding discussion has 
shown that the municipalities have not done so well by their cus- 
tomers in these particulars. 

Again^ the question of employees as a factor in politics, and 
the question of the effect of public employment on the progress 
and enterprise of the individual, apply no more powerfully to the 
employees of the gas department than to those of the other depart- 
ments investigated. A man working for a gas company operating 
under Parliamentary law is certainly, politically speaking, more 
independently situated than 'if he were employed by the gas de- 
partment of the city government. He, at least, is free from the 
possibility of being forced to make political assessments, he works 
with the assurance that energetic, original or efficient work on his 
part is more certain to be rewarded by promotion. 

On the question of the relative conditions of employment, 
this seems an appropriate place to quote from the engineers^ sup- 
plemental report. The first quotation is written by Mr. Klumpp, 
one of the gas experts; the second quotation is written by Mr. 
Hewbigging, the other gas expert. Mr. Klumpp says : 

Generally speaking, the majority of the gas engin- 
eers — ^boih municipal and private — that were encountered 
spoke favorably for private management from an engin- 
eering point of view, stating that they were allowed 
greater freedom in the adoption of their plans, and that 
the salaries paid to the engineers in charge and the men 
of ability were always better than those paid for a cor- 
responding position by municipally operated undertak- 
ings. 

^^In several cases municipal engineers stated that 
they had to sacrifice their judgment by the adoption of 
plans which they knew were not best for the undertaking. 
One engineer in particular stated that after he had in- 
stalled labor saving devices he was not allowed to dis- 
charge his men whose work had been displaced by these 
machines.” 

Mr. Kewbigging says: 

Generally speaking, the majority of the gas en- 
gineers — ^both municipal and company men — spoke favor- 
ably for company management from an engineering and 
personal point of view, stating that boards of directors 
allowed their engineers and general managers greater free- 
dom in putting into practice their ideas and plans, and that 
the salaries paid to engineers in the employ of companies 
were always better than those paid for a corresponding 
position by municipally operated undertakings. 
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ISTevertheless, the history of gas enterprise in Great 
Britain shows that the municipalities have always been 
able to command the services of gas engineers of the first 
rank notwithstanding that the remuneration is less^ and 
that they have not the same freedom of action possessed 
by engineers employed by gas companies. 

That there was a tendency on the part of munici- 
palities, to delay the installation of up-to-date and labor 
saving plant, on the score that it would throw a number 
of men out of employment, will hardly be questioned. 
It is a matter for congratulation that the great majority 
of municipalities do not take this narrow view, and that 
they do not hesitate to install plant when such a plea only 
can be put forward against its adoption.” 

Commenting on this last quotation, it is true that in many 
cases the municipal trading undertakings have, in the past, secured 
the services of high grade engineers, but there is a growing im- 
pression in England that a change is now taking place, as stated 
by Mr. Charles A. Wood, manager of the Bradford Municipal Gas 
plant, in his address as President of the British Gas Institution, 
June, 1906. 

In this place may fittingly he added the following comments 
on the interest taken by the public in municipal gas undertakings. 
We find in Dr. Maltbie^s summary of Schedule No. 1, in ausw^er to 
Question B-18, ^^Are the results of such examinations published 
(examination of candle power)?” the following: ^‘^Birmingham, 
only occasionally; Glasgow, yes, in minutes of the Council; Man- 
chester and Leicester, none at present ; Companies, yes.” The fact 
that the public do not demand the publication of the results of 
tests from municipally operated works emphasizes Dr. Maltbie’s 
statement in reply to Question A-13, citizens take an active 
interest in the management of the plant?” under the heading, 
^^Municipalities” : ^^Not generally, for there are few matters now be- 
fore the department of general interest.” Apparently, the citizens of 
municipalities operating gas plants are not seriously concerned with 
the operation; do not regard the operation of the gas plant as a 
matter of general interest, and do not take that interest in it which 
is advanced as one of the arguments in favor of municipal owner- 
ship and operation. The lack of interest in municipal plants in- 
dicates a general indifference on the part of the public to a con- 
dition that they tolerate because they know not how to remedy. 

On a superficial view, the fact that municipal undertakings 
contribute some of their earnings to the city treasury, and thus aid 
in reducing the tax rate, seems an advantage gained by that method 
of operation. Leaving aside the question of injustice involved by 
a system of relieving the taxpayer at the expense of the gas con- 
sumer, let us examine, in the municipal plants investigated, what 
would have been the effect if the companies’ prices had prevailed. 
In the figures given below, the prices used are those shown on 
page 314, under ^Trice to Consumer,” on the assumption that the 
consumer used 30,000 cubic feet of gas per year. 
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Glasgow cannot enter into this comparison, because that city 
has been, for many 3 ^ears, prohibited by i^ct of Parliament from 
applying any of the profits from its gas undertaking to the reduc- 
tion of taxes. London is omitted because of its widely different 
conditions. 

In the year covered by this investigation, if, in the city of 
Birmingham, the N'ewcastle price of gas had prevailed, the con- 
sumers would have been £262,600 better off; if the Sheffield price 
had prevailed, the Birmingham gas consumers would have saved 
£348,500. The amount paid by the Birmingham gas undertaking 
into the common good was £69,813. 

In the case of Manchester, if the Newcastle price had pre- 
vailed, the gas consumers would have saved £47,500 ; at Sheffield's 
price they would have saved £111,400. The amount contributed 
to the city treasury by the gas business was £60,000. 

In the case of Leicester, at hTewcastle^s price, the consumers 
would have saved £65,200, while if Sheffield's price had obtained 
they would have saved £90,500. The amount contributed by the 
gas business to the common good was £43,466. 

To meet any criticism that the prices for gas used above 
(page 314) are based on the assumption that a gas stove is being 
used by each consumer, figures similar to the above have been made, 
using the average prices for gas (omitting stove rents, etc.) as 
listed on page 313 above, with the following result : 


Table Showing Saving to Gas Consumers. 

If Newcastle If Sheffield Con-- 
Companjfs Company's tributed in 
Prices Had Prices Had Aid of Bates 
Prevailed. Prevailed, in 1905. 


Birmingham Municipality. 
Manchester Municipality. . 
Leicester Municipality .... 


£ £ 
142,585 216,455 

140,955 195,913 

56,631 78,439 


£ 

68,813 

60,000 

43,466 


What return do the gas consumers get for this enormous 
premium they pay toward the reduction of the tax rate ? Do they 
obtain a better service? Do they have gas of higher and more 
uniform candle powTr? It has been shown that they have none of 
these advantages. 

These figures are in part based on the results of one year’s 
operation. If there had been ample time and money at the disposal 
of the committee, it would undoubtedly have been instructive to 
have included a period of several years within the scope of this 
investigation. The results for any one year taken from the records 
of seven going concerns — concerns all of which have been operat- 
ing on the present basis for a long term — are without doubt, in- 
dicative of their relative merits ; but further and more enlightening 
figures are found in the following comparison for a five years^ 
period abstracted from ^^Field^s Analysis, a work generally accepted 
as authority by British engineers. 
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In ^Tield^s Analysis^^ of the accounts of the principal gas un- 
dertakings for the year 1905 are shown some comparisons of the 
chief items from the years 1901 to 1905, inclusive, on next to the 
last page of these ^^Accounts,^^ among the municipalities of 
Birmingham, Nottingham, 

Bolton, Oldham, 

Bradford, Salford, 

Carlisle, Edinburgh and Leith, 

Leicester, Glasgow, 

Manchester, 


and the companies of 

Bath, Eochester, 

Brighton, Chatham, 

N ewcastle, Shefiield, 

Plymouth, Dublin, 

Portsea, 

and the company of South Metropolitan, London, which we give in 
a separate column. 

These comparisons are as follows : 


Capital Employed per 1,000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. 

Municipalities, Companies. London 8. M. 


s. d. s. d. s. d. 

1901 10 7 9 4 8 3 

1902 10 7 9 6 8 7 

1903 10 10 9 9 8 10 

1904 11 0 9 10 8 9 

1905 11 1 9 11 8 8 

Working Expenses. 

Municipalities, Companies. London S. M. 

d. d. d. 

1901 13.15 13.63 15.27 

1902 13.57 13.26 15.20 

1903 13.67 13,47 16.47 

1904 14.10 13.32 15.98 

1905 14.07 12.93 15.07 

Average Price of Gas, 

Municipalities. Companies. London 8. M. 

d. d. d. 

1901 28.9 26.9 28.7 

1902 29.9 26.1 26.4 

1903 29.4 25.3 26.5 

1904.. . 28.2 24.3 24.1 

1905. 27.2 23.3 23.6 

Cost of Coal. 

Municipalities. Companies. London S. M. 

d. d. d. 

1901 17.95 18.27 19.39 

1902 16.32 14.56 15.12 

1903 14.36 13.34 13.98 

1904.. ....... 13.28 12.67 13.09 

1905 12.28 12.07 12.84 
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Increase in < 

Gl-as Sold. 



Municipalities, 

Companies. 

London S. M. 


Per Gent. 

Per Gent. 

Per Cent. 

1901.. 

1.82 

4.03 

4.23 

1902.. 

2.26 

1.89 

3.39 

1903. . 

1.42 

1.49 

1.76 

1904.. 

1.89 

3.58 

3.48 

1905.. 

61 

2.40 

1.32 


Gross Profit per 1,000 Cubic Peet of Gas 

Sold. 


Municipalities. 

Companies. 

London 8. M. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

1901.. 

6.96 

5.95 

8.22 

1902.. 

7.78 

8.63 

8.35 

1903.. 

9.99 

9.46 

9.27 

1904.. 

9.64 

8.89 

7.93 

1905.. 

8.67 

8.18 

7.60 


N'et Profit per 1,000 Cubic Peet of Gas Sold. 


Municipalities, 

Companies. 

London 8. M. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

1901.. 

3.08 

5.08 

6.56 

1902. . 

3.88 

7.60 

7.09 

1903.. 

4.90 

8.52 

7.71 

1904.. 

5.34 

7.75 

6.58 

1905.. 

4.81 

7.15 

6.32 


Eesiduals, Per Ton of Coal. 



Municipalities. 

Companies. 

London 8. M. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1901.. 

7 3.9 

8 0.6 

9 6.2 

1902. . 

6 4,3 

7 6.5 

8 4.7 

1903.. 

7 4.7 

8 0.4 

9 4.9 

1904. . 

7 9.1 

7 9.1 

9 1.5 

1905. . 

6 11.0 

7 3.8 

8 1.6 

Cost of Coal, Less Eesiduals, per 

1,000 Cubic Peet 

of Gas Sold. 


Municipalities. 

Companies. 

London 8. M. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

1901. 

9.36 

8.83 

7.10 

1902. 

9.15 • 

5.89 

4.84 

1903. 

6.23 

4.21 

2.86 

1904. 

4.95 

3.96 

2.42 

1905. 

4.93 

4.07 

3.29 


Coke, Per Ton. 



Municipalities, 

Companies. 

London 8. M. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1901. 

:... 10 7.4 

12 5.6 

15 9.8 

1902. 

8 8.0 

10 3.5 

12 6.1 

1903. 

9 3.4 

10 10.0 

13 4.7 

1904. 

9 5.6 

10 8.6 

12 3.4 

1905. 

7 7.4 

9 8.3 

10 4.1 
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Municipalities, 

Birmingliani 

Glasgow 

Manchester 

Leicester 

Companies, 
London — So. Met. . 

Newcastle 

Sheffield 


Total 

Quantity of Gas 
Made in the 
Account Year, 
. . 6,908,1^8 

. . 6,449,539 ' 

. . 5,008,544 

. . 1,938,534 

.. 12,859,712 
. . 3,254,383 

. . 2,936,137 


Proportion of 
Maximum Daily 
Delivery to 
Annual Males, 
l-211th 
l-174th 
l-187th 
l-221st 


1.240th 
1-2 10th 
l-199th 


Some of the comparisons instituted in this chapter are of 
methods and results afected by undetermined conditions. Thus 
quality of coal used — affecting cost of production; character of 
soil — affecting cost of pipe laying and leakage — are unknown to 
us. But many — and from the view point of the social good, the 
most important items of management — are positively determined. 
We Imow from the records of the investigation that municipally 
produced gas costs the consumer more than company produced 
gas; that the companies maintain better conditions of supply; 
provide better facilities for their customers and workmen ; extend 
the opportunity to enjoy the benefits of gas service to a larger 
proportion of the people; more efficiently advise their customers 
and others of the benefits to be derived from the use of gas for 
new and various purposes; attend more energetically and intelli- 
gently to the demands of their consumers ; and in general perform 
the functions for which gas suppliers are created better and more 
efficiently than do the municipalities; better conserve the energies 
of the nation, and so prove themselves a more potent factor for 
good to the customers they serve, to the communities in which they 
operate, and to the world. 

The decision upon points of which we have not Imowledge 
of all the pertinent conditions must, on the data we have, be 
favorable to company ownership. The decision upon points of 
which we know all the pertinent conditions must be, without 
qualification, favorable to company ownership. 


CHAPTEE III. 

BEITISH ELECTEIC LIGHTIlsTG TUSTDEETAKIKGS. 

Electric lighting, now an established industry, has rapidly 
passed through several successive phases. A succession of new in- 
ventions has revolutionized the industry, and the success of individ- 
ual plants has depended on the progressiveness and individual 
ability of owners, managers and engineers more in this industry than 
in any other public service enterprise. The business itself, while not 
so complicated as that of manufacturing and selling gas, has re- 
quired for its proper development, courage, foresight and great 
technical knowledge and engineering skill. It is therefore in this 
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field that the ability or inability of municipalities to find and to 
take advantage of new ways and means, and to adapt themselves to 
new conditions will be most likely to appear. 

For the purposes of this report, the Commission has examined 
nine prominent plants ia Great Britain, namely: The Municipal 
plants of Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester and the Borough of St. 
Pancras (London) ; and the Private plants operated by the City of 
London Electric Light Company, the St. James and Pall Mall 
Electric Light Company, the Westminster Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, and the Central Electric Supply Company, all of which are in 
London; the Newcastle and District Electric Light Company, and 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Company, which operate 
in and around Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The electric situation in England has been complicated by the 
fact that when electric lighting was introduced British municipali- 
ties had already extensively embarked in municipal gas under- 
takings. In order to save their gas enterprises from the inroads 
of the newer business, these municipalities assisted in getting laws 
passed so restrictive as, at first, practically to exclude private elec- 
trical enterprise, and refused energetically to develop municipal 
electric plants, thus practically depriving their inhabitants of this 
more modern form of lighting, and of the advantages of electrical 
energy as a mechanical power. 

This opposition, supported by legislative enactment, so retarded 
the development of electric lighting and power that even now, after 
the lapse of a considerable period of years, electric plants that, 
judged by American standards, are well equipped and in keeping 
with up-to-date methods of the art are seldom found in England. 
Methods of distribution, especially, show this — methods that were 
long ago discarded in America as inefficient and uneconomical. 

I. SERVICE, 
a. — ^Price to Consumer. 

The first question that arises in discussing the success or fail- 
ure of municipal ownership is the price to the consumer. 

Prices for various ‘kinds of electrical service vary so widely 
and depend upon such intricate details that to compare the schedule 
of rates of various undertakings gives but a confused impression. 
Eeceipts per K. W. H. sold can be easily compared, however, and 
the receipts per K. W. H. sold being the same as the average price 
per K. W. H., such a comparison is equivalent to, and more effective 
than, an attempted comparison of prices. 

A tabulation of the total sales of the various undertakings 
examined shows that the following are the receipts of each E. W. H, 


sold in pence : 

Municipalities — d. 

Glasgow 2.451 

Liverpool . . ^ 1 . 839 

Manchester 2.143 

St. Pancras 2.526 


Average, 2.128d. 
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Companies d, 

Newcastle — Supply 967 

Newcastle — District 1 . 508 

City of Loudon 2.757 

St. James 3.430 

Westminster 3 . 624 

Average, 2.219d. 


It will be noticed from this table that the receipts or prices 
of the City of London, St. James, and Westminster Companies, and 
of the Borough of St. Pancras, are higher than those of the other 
undertakings. This is due to higher costs, caused by the fact that 
labor and materials in London, as is common in large cities, are 
more expensive than elsewhere ; that the cost of land and the diffi- 
culties of laying and maintaining a distributing system are greater 
in large cities ; and that advantageous locations for operating cheaply 
cannot be chosen at will, and in some instances are not obtainable. 

The Borough of St. Pancras has the highest receipts per K. W. 
H. sold, of any of the municipal undertakings, but it shows a lower 
figure than the London companies, for the reason that it charges 
itself only l-|d. per K. W. H.- for the 20 per cent, of its output 
which is sold to itself for street lighting. The receipts of the 
Central London Company are 1.777d. per K. W. H., but they are 
not comparable with those of the other undertakings for the reason 
that the company sells all of its current at the bus bar, to the St. 
James and Westminster companies, and has no distribution expenses. 

Of the undertakings outside of London the poorest showing is 
made by Glasgow, where an average charge of 2.451d. per E. W. H. 
is higher than would be expected, considering the reputed ability of 
that city to operate its public services, and considering that it sup- 
plies a congested area, and that labor, material and coal are cheap. 

The receipts per K. W. H. sold, which are 2.143d. at Man- 
chester, and 1.839d. at Liverpool, though considerably lower than 
those of 2.451d. at Glasgow, seem high when compared with those 
of the efficient Newcastle companies, which are respectively 1.508d. 
per K. W. H. for the Newcastle and District Company, and .967d. 
per K. W. H. for the Newcastle Supply Company. Especially is 
this so when it is remembered that two-thirds of LiverpooTs busi- 
ness consists of current delivered to its own tramways. 

In the matter of price, the success of the Newcastle Supply 
Company indicates what can be done. Its receipts per K. W. H. 
are hardly more than half those of Liverpool, and are considerably 
less than half those of Glasgow or Manchester, cities world-famous 
as among the best examples of municipal electrical undertakings. 
To some extent this difference is due to the cheaper cost of coal in 
Newcastle, but that the difference is due in a much greater degree 
to the superior operating efficiency of the Newcastle Supply Com- 
pany is demonstrated by the following table : 
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Receipts per K. ( Glasgow. 2.451d. Liverpool. 1.839<i. Manchester, 2.143d. 
W. H. sold... |N. S.Co.. ,967 N. S. Co... .967 N. S. Co 967 


Difference in favor of 

Newcastle S. Co = 1.484d. ,872d. 1.176d. 

Cost of coal per f Glasgow . .21 5d. Liverpool. .270d. Manchester. ,260d. 
K. W. H. sold. 1 N. S. Co.. .123 N. S. Go. . . ,123 N. S. Co 123 


Difference in favor of 

N. S.Co == .092d. .147d. .137d. 

Difference in receipts per K, W. H. sold, minus difference in cost of coal 
per K. W, H. sold (as above) between 

Glasgow 1.484d. 

and 

Newcastle S. Co 092 


1.392d. = difference in receipts per K, W. H. sold 
in favor of Newcastle Supply Co. not due 
to difference in cost of coal. 

Liverpool , . .872d. 

and 

Newcastle S. Oo 147 


.725d. == difference in receipts per K, W. H, sold 
in favor of Newcastle Supply Co. not due 
to difference in cost of coal. 


Manchester 1.176d. 

and 

Newcastle S. Co 137 


1.039d. =« difference in receipts per K. W. H. sold 
in favor of Newcastle Supply Oo. not due 
to difference in cost of coal. 

(See Marwick & Mitchell’s Report on Electricity in England.) 

A summary of the receipts per K. W. H. sold, shows that, 
whereas the municipalities have received on the average .091d. per 
K. W. H. less than the companies, including the comparatively 
high-cost companies in the heart of London, they have not ap- 
proached the low receipts per K. W. H. of the Newcastle companies. 

In considering English prices, Americans should realize that as 
a rule neither municipalities nor private companies in England 
furnish free lamp renewals, free meters, free connections, or any 
of the other free services which are commonly rendered in this 
country. 

Eeductions in price are gradually being made by both munici- 
palities and private companies. Since 1900, for instance, all of the 
companies and municipalities have made voluntary and, in some 
instances, material reductions. 

Exhibit A, at the end of this chapter, shows the street and 
commercial lighting, power, and bulk sales of each of the com- 
panies investigated, and the receipts per K. W. H. from each class 
of business. 

b. — Charactex- of Supply. 

The general character of electric service adopted by the Eng- 
lish undertakings is that of a three-wire direct-current system of 
about 440-220 volts. 
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The use of a high-voltage direct current means that all custom- 
ers are compelled to use lamps which require 3.8 or 4 watts to 
produce one candle power. Under the company practice general in 
the United States^ consumers can use lamps which give a candle 
power for 3.1 watts, or even for 2.5 or 2 watts. The economy thus 
resulting is denied to consumers in England, as is also that obtained 
by the adoption of the new vacuum tube lamps, which are now 
showing some promise. Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and sev- 
eral of the London companies adopted the 440-220 volt service to 
avoid making the installation of copper, necessary to deliver cur- 
rent by the low-potential direct-current system, and had not the 
foresight to supply high-tension current through sub-stations. 

All of the undertakings examined are now adequately equipped 
to handle their maximum demand without lowering the character 
of the service. In the Newcastle and District Company, however, 
an interruption occurred recently through an explosion in a junc- 
tion box, and in December, 1904, Manchester's plant was overloaded 
to such an extent that it was necessary to cut out certain sections of 
street lighting, and even then the plant was unable to supply an 
adequate potential to give satisfactory light to all consumers. Glas- 
gow's ability to handle its business has been due to the fact that it 
has been able to purchase more than 5 per cent, of its total output 
from its convenient brother, the tramway department. St. Pancras 
has had interruptions through turbine troubles, and its supply some 
years ago was completely cut off for several days, owing to a general 
fusion of feeders which took place where several cables were laid 
through a single conduit. 

The success of the companies in London in handling their 
maximum demands and daily demands is notable. In London a 
sudden storm or heavy fog at certain times of the year will cause 
darkness so great as, in a very few minutes, to more than double 
the amount of electricity consumed. Again, the electricity being 
supplied almost entirely for business purposes, a long dark day will 
result in a very large use of current, while a bright day will result 
in the use of hardly one-tenth as much. The difficulties of this situ- 
ation are nevertheless satisfactorily met by the companies supplying 
the districts, by the maintenance of very large generating capacity 
compared with their daily demand, and by keeping many boilers 
banked, and extra engines ready to run. Voltages in both municipal 
and private plants are said to be generally well maintained, and 
with the exception of records of current in Liverpool, records and 
charts are well kept by all the undertakings examined. The West- 
minster Company records were not seen, owing to an unfortunate 
misunderstanding which prevented the Commission from getting 
detailed information from the plant. 

It has been the practice in England to retain the so-called 
ampere-hour meter, which in reality is not a meter at all, but 
merely an instrument which indicates the amperes of current, and 
not the amount of electrical energy consumed, which is the meas- 
urement desired, and which is obtained by the use of the watt meter 
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that is in general nse in this country. The Newcastle Supply Com- 
pany alone of the undertakings examined has generally installed 
this up-to-date type of meter. 

Complaints are generally carefully attended to, both by com- 
panies and municipalities. 

It was stated by the various undertakings that street lamp 
outages were infrequent, especially in the City of London Com- 
pany, which has maintained a wonderful record. Outage inspection 
in municipalities is made by the electrical undertakings, or by the 
police or general patrol, and in the companies is made by municipal 
inspectors. 

In regard to locating mains, and making street line extensions, 
it was noticeable that municipalities were more favored than pri- 
vate companies. When a company wishes to locate a main it is 
forced to take the location allotted by the city, which may 
not be the one most desirable, whereas a municipality selects its 
own location without thought except for the welfare of its own 
distributing system. When a street is to be laid out or repaved, 
companies and municipalities alike are given an opportunity to 
lay or repair lines, with the understanding that if they fail to do 
so they will be forbidden to open the streets later on. In Liverpool 
and St. Pancras, however, street extensions are not generally made 
ahead of paving improvements, but when need arises those munici- 
palities are able to get permission to open the streets in a way that 
would be impossible for a company. 

The testing of meters is not given as much consideration in 
England as in this country. Por instance, Manchester tests but 
once a year; Liverpool and Glasgow are ve^ry careless, and St. 
Pancras, though it attempts to inspect all meters once in five 
months, does so in a crude manner. 

The companies as a rule look after their meters somewhat 
better than the municipalities, although with the exception of the 
Newcastle Supply Company, their general methods of testing are 
not up to the standard of American practice. 

Companies on request test their meters without charge, but 
the consumer if dissatisfied can appeal to the local authorities. If 
it is then found that the meter is wrong the company pays the 
charges for testing; if not, the charges are paid by the consumer. 
Meters of municipal undertakings are tested on request by ex- 
aminers appointed in accordance with statute, in various ways in- 
tended to secure an impartial examination, and charges depend on 
whether or not the meter is found to be correct. 

n. USE. 
a.— Extent of Use. 

In the matter of the extent of use of electrical service the 
superiority of management of private companies strongly appears. 

All of the municipalities, with the exception of Manchester, 
which has recently acquired a small area to the east which offered 
a profitable field for development, have confined themselves to the 
disposal of current entirely within their corporate limits, com- 
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pelling the inhabitants in the surrounding territory to remain un- 
applied;, or to depend upon other municipalities or companies to 
invade their somewhat sparsely settled districts. For instance^, 
the unwillingness of Glasgow to supply current outside the city 
proper has resulted in the establishment of a private company 
called the Clyde Valley Electric Supply Company, that is develop- 
ing this suburban territory, and in so doing is conferring material 
benefit on the people just outside the city .limits and in the sur- 
rounding country, who would otherwise have been unsupplied. (See 
account % experts attached to supplementary report.) 

The undertakings in Ijondon are not comparable as regards 
their areas of supply, as they are entirely hemmed in by other 
undertakings which have already occupied the surrounding terri- 
tory, but the two Newcastle companies show what energy and 
progressiveness can do in this regard. They cover the cities of 
Newcastle and Gateshead and many miles of surrounding territory 
on a scale which none of the municipalities has attempted. 

Merely to have electric service offered, even though it be of- 
fered at a low price, does not benefit a community. The benefit 
comes from the use of the service, and the extent of the benefit is 
in direct proportion to the extent of the use. For this reason the 
following table, showing the population in the area supplied by each 
of the undertakings examined, the total sales for private lighting 
and commercial power, and the sales per capita, is of the greatest 
interest and importance : 


Municipalities — 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

St. Pancras 

Companies — 

Newcastle Supply 

Newcastle and District.. 

City of London 

St. James and P. M. . . . 
Westminster 


Total 

Sales in K.W.E. 
for Private 

Sales 

Population 

Lighting and 

Per 

in Area 

Commercial 

Capita in 

Supplied. 

Poxver. 

K.W.E. 

760,423 

16,722,963 

22.0 

704,134 

11,029,223 

15.7 

745,000 

14,679,373 

19.7 

235,000 

5,047,974 

21.5 

357,000 

11,710,579 

32.8) Kc 
30.7r° 

250,000 

5,183,834 

42,576 

17,789,351 

417.8 

20,000 

7,666,996 

383.3 

128,025 

12,919,208 

100.9 


In this table, the Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, St. Pan- 
cras, and the Newcastle undertakings are comparable, but it would 
be unfair to draw deductions from the high per capitas of the 
companies in the heart of London, because the residential popula- 
tion in their areas is so small compared to the opportunities pre- 
sented for the sale of current. 

The per capita sales in the area covered by the Newcastle Sup- 
ply, and the Newcastle and District companies are almost equal to 
the sum of their individual per capitas, for the reason that, with a 
very small exception, the 250,000 people living in the area sup- 
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plied by the Newcastle and District Company are included in the 
35'?';,000 people Imng in the area served by the Newcastle Supply 
Company. The combined sales of these two companies, one of 
which has extended over thirty miles into the country, are there- 
fore slightly over 50 K. W. H. for every man, woman and child 
living in the great and sparsely settled areas supplied by them. 

Compared to the large per capita sales of the Newcastle com- 
panies, those of the municipalities investigated are extremely small. 
Glasgow for instance, though it serves a large population congested 
in a small area, where service is easily rendered and much needed, 
made sales of but 22 K, W. H. per capita, or less than one-half 
those of Newcastle. St. Pancras and Manchester with similar ad- 
vantages showed even lower figures, while LiverpooPs per capita 
sales were very low compared with those of the Newcastle com- 
panies, being only 15.7 as against 50. 

St. Pancras Borough is principally residential, containing 
some few manufactories and a number of shops, and though its 
undertakings cannot therefore be fairly compared with companies 
operating in London^s congested business district, its sales per 
capita, which hardly exceed those of Manchester and Glasgow, 
should be much higher, and show emphatically a want of business 
enterprise. On the other hand, though the per capita sales of the com- 
panies operating in London are not to be fairly compared with 
those of companies supplying residential as well as business sec- 
tions, their total private lighting and commercial power sales show 
an ability to do business unequalled by any of the municipalities. 

The City of London Company, for instance, though limited to 
an area of not over a square mile, makes yearly private lighting 
and commercial power sales, in the face of energetic competition, 
considerably larger than those of Glasgow with its three quarters 
of a million inhabitants. These enormous sales are, of course, due 
largely to the commercial importance of the district, but they 
would never have been made had it not been for the energy shown 
by the company in inducing use of its light and power by every 
manufacturer and business man for every description of possible 
electric service. The St. James and Pall Mall Company supplies 
an area in the, City of Westminster, London, of approximately only 
150 acres, but its total sales for the year are greater than those of 
St. Pancras, which covers 2,694 acres, and includes manufacturing 
and business districts. This fact leads again to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the St. James, like the other companies, is doing 
vastly more efficient work in distributing the advantages of its 
service than is any of the municipalities. 

The Westminster Company supplies a population of 128,000 
people in a portion of the city of Westminster. Its area of supply 
includes the large park district of the city, but it has a private 
lighting and commercial power output larger than the city of 
Liverpool, and shows seven times its sales per capita. 

The Central London Company sells current in bulk only. 
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The municipalities investigated all have the sole right to sell 
electricity in their area of supply. Manchester and Glasgow, 
therefore, have a monopoly , for they also operate their gas plants, 
and Liverpool and St. Pancras are subject to competition only 
from gas companies. This is not the result of accident, but of a 
well defined determination noticeable in almost all cities engaged 
in trading, to protect their ventures from the disquieting influence 
of competition from private companies, their object being not 
so much to succeed in getting for their citizens an extensive light- 
ing service, as to succeed in showing how profitably they can do 
municipal trading. The companies examined, on the other hand, 
are subject to severe competition from both gas and electric rivals, 
which makes it the more remarkable that they have acquired so 
much more business than have the municipalities. 

In Exhibit B, at the end of this chapter, are given further 
details of the sales made by the undertakings, showing in kilo- 
watt hours the amount of current generated, the amount used at 
plant, the amount unaccounted-for, and the amounts sold for 
public street lighting, railways, private lighting and commercial 
power, the sales in bulk and the total amoxmts sold. 

From this table it appears that, of municipalities, Liverpool 
and Manchester generate the largest ambunts of current. This 
is due to their large sales to municipal tramways, which in the 
case of Liverpool is 48 per cent, of the total current generated, 
and in the case of Manchester is 39.5 per cent. 

The St. James and the Westminster companies, which supply 
the little city of Westminster in the heart of London, together 
with the competing London Supply Company, which covers the 
same area, sell to private lighting and street lighting 33,000,000 
kilowatt hours, which is more than all LiverpooFs electric lighting 
and tramway load, as much as Manchester's electric lighting and 
tramway load together, twice as much as the entire lighting and 
commercial power load of Glasgow, two and one-half times as much 
as the entire electric lighting and commercial power load of Man- 
chester, and three times as much as the entire electric lighting and 
power load of Liverpool. 

The City of London Company sells about 19,000,000 kilowatt 
hours and the Charing Cross Company, in competition, about 
5,000,000. This is a total of 24,000,000 kilowatt hours in the City 
of London, or a load one and one-half times that of all Glasgow 
electric department sales, ISi times that of all Manchester and 
twice that of all Liverpool. 

Comparatively little street lighting is done by electricity in the 
cities investigated, because of the provision generally made by the 
municipalities for lighting their streets by gas. The number of 
are lamps of each of the undertakings examined is as follows : 

Municifalities — 


Manchester * 94 

Liverpool 193 

Glasgow 325 

St. Pancras '^92 
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Companies — 

Newcastle Supply 8 

Newcastle District None 

City of London 502 

Westminster 956 

St. James 66 


Glasgow and Liverpool furnish only 825 and 193 arc lamps^ 
respectively, while Manchester supplies hut 94 arc lamps. St. 
Pancras does much more than the other municipal undertakings, 
but, in proportion to the streets available, its arc lamps are few com- 
pared with those of the City of London, St. J ames and Westminster 
companies, and such extension of its street lighting service as it has 
made, would be more commendable were it not for the fact that 
it was made in the face of offers on the part of a competing private 
gas company to light the streets for less than the borough could 
light* them by electricity. 

LiverpooFs records as to current were deficient to a degree 
unheard-of in any of the private companies. For instance, no 
records were available to show the ^^Current used at works, the 
Current unaccounted-for^^ or the Total current produced.^^ 
In fact, the only figures obtainable were those of Total current 
sold.'*^ It has therefore been necessary, in working up the data per 
kilowatt hour generated, to calculate the amount of current pro- 
duced by assuming that LiverpooFs sales were 75 per cent, of 
the current produced. 

The Manchester and Newcastle Supply Company's figures 
of current used at works and unaccounted-for were considerably 
higher than the others. In the Newcastle Supply Company this 
is due to the fact that their auxiliaries are all electrically driven 
and that all their generated current is of the A. 0. type, which, 
being delivered to some thirty substations, involves a large trans- 
forming loss. This loss is, however, more than compensated for 
by economies effected in other directions by the adoption of this 
system. 

Manchester has not the same number of electrically driven 
auxiliaries, and their large figure of current unaccounted-for is not 
explained by any data obtained by the Commission. The current 
unaccounted-for in St. Pancras is very small for the reason that 
no loss is considered in the street lighting circuits. The Central 
London Company has no current unaccounted-for, as their entire 
output is sold to the Westminster and St. James companies at 
the bus bar. 

After considering the above information describing the extent 
of use of electricity in the cities investigated by the Committee, it is 
pertinent to show how private electrical companies in the United 
States have developed the electrical industry in comparison with 
the development of the industry shown in the United Kingdom. 
There is no question in the writers’ minds that British laws, 
antagonistic to private interest in the electrical lighting and favor- 
able to municipal ownership, have affected the development of the 
electrical industry, as shown by the following statistics: 
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Total cities of 8^000 population and over 

United 

Kingdom^ 

1905. 

686 

United 

States^ 

1903. 

545 

Total population of such, cities 

36 , 780,531 

34,368 

25,947,404 

Total public arc lights in such cities. • . . 

166,313 

150 

Average population per arc light 

1,099 

ITumber of cities baving no public arc 
lighting 

351 

7 

Number of cities having central lighting 
stations 

333 

545 

Cities having a population of 300,000 or 
over 

11 

14 

Total population of such cities * 

9 , 677,373 

11 , 449,463 

Total public arc lights in such cities, . . . 

9,138 

54,859 

Average population per are light 

1,049 

308 

Number of such cities having no public 
arc lighting 

1 

None 

Number of such cities having central 
lighting stations 

11 

14 

Cities haTuig a population of 100,000 to 
300,000 

34 

25 

Population of such cities 

5,320,184 

3,920,346 

Total public arc lights in such cities 

4,653 

1,143 

27,552 

Average population per arc light 

142 

Number of such cities having no public 
arc lighting 

5 

None 

Number of such cities having central 
lighting stations 

32 

25 

Cities having population of 50,000 to 
100,000 

57 

43 

Total population of such cities 

3,998,226 

2,058,710 

Public arc lights in such cities 

4,118 

13,651 

Average population per arc light 

971 

- 150 

Number of such cities having no public 
arc lighting 

11 

None 

Number of such cities having central 
lighting stations 

55 

43 

Cities having population of 35,000 to 
50,000 

112 

94 

Total population of such cities 

3,838,814 

3,252,371 

Public arc lights in such cities 

3,663 

26,653 

Average population per arc light 

1,048 

122 

hTumber of such cities having no public 
arc lighting 

38 

None 

Number of such cities having central 
lighting stations 

94 

94 
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United United 

Kingdom^ StateSj, 


Cities having population of 8^000 to 1905. 1903, 

35,000 372 369 

Total population of such cities 4,045,934 5,266,514 

Public arc lights in snch cities 2,806 43,598 

Average population per arc light 1,798 121 

Number of such cities having no public 

arc lighting 296 7 

Number of such cities having central 
lighting stations 141 362 


b. — Character of ITsers. 

The only plants investigated which sell current for tramway 
purposes are those of Liverpool and Manchester, and those of the 
Newcastle Supply and City of London companies. Sales in bulk 
are made to some extent hy the Newcastle Supply Company, and 
constitute the entire business of the Central London Company. 

Little sign lighting is done compared with that in the United 
States, but the three companies in London have been energetic 
in working up this branch of their business. 

The Newcastle companies have undertaken to supply the de- 
mand in their district for cheap power, and to this end have in- 
stalled efficient high tension plants and substations. Their inroads 
on the steam power business in competition with the cheap coals 
of Newcastle^^ is the marvel of the municipal operator and the 
pride of the advocate of private enterprise. 

The same initiative which has been at the bottom of the suc- 
cess of the Newcastle companies, has enabled the City of London 
Company to acquire much of the power business in its district, and 
to shut down many of the small smoky steam plants which, oper- 
ated with the license of the municipal authorities, have blackened 
the atmosphere in the heart of London. 

The policy of combining the generating plants of the lighting 
and street railway departments is economically advantageous, but 
the true costs of carrying on each enterprise should be allocated 
to the proper department, instead of being apportioned in a way 
to make one department help to pay the expenses of the other. 
This apparently has not been done in Liverpool and Manchester, 
where tramway charges respectively of 1.107d. and 1.491d. per 
kilowatt sold seem so high, considering that no distribution ex- 
penses are incurred, as to necessarily suggest that the tramway 
department is being made to bear part of the expenses of the elec- 
tric department. 

c. — ^Efforts to Extend. 

The most up-to-date effort to get all possible business has been 
made by the Newcastle Supply Company. It has two special can- 
vassing departments, one dealing in power and one in lighting, 
the business of which is done by trained canvassers, who are com- 
petent to deal with all problems, both commercial and engineering. 
The company also advertises by means of circular letters, monthly 
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pamphlets^ and by various devices arranged by a special advertising 
department. Motors, and heating and cooking appliances are rented 
on easy terms on hire or hire-purchase systems. Exhibitions are 
periodically held and special appliances are shown under working 
conditions in the company's show rooms. 

The other companies examined have been progressive in 
this regard, though to a less degree than the ISTewcastle Supply. 
The London companies state that owing to the business in their 
districts being confined to service to business men, it has not been 
necessary for them to maintain show rooms and exhibits. Instead, 
they have perfected contracting departments, and have gone after 
and have obtained a tremendous business, considering the small 
areas available. 

Liverpool makes no effort to get new business. Glasgow em- 
ploys but one canvasser, and for the rest* relies entirely upon the 
self-interest of electrical contractors ; and, generally, with the possi- 
ble exception of Manchester, the municipalities have been far be- 
hind the companies in their efforts to extend their business. For 
this there are apparently three reasons : 

(1) Because in places like Glasgow and Manchester, where 
the city also owns the gas works, the committees in charge of the 
gas works strongly object to the establishment of any electrical 
competition which will militate against their undertakings, and 
they find means to make good their objections in the Council. 

(2) Because, being subject to no electric competition and no 
serious gas competition, the municipalities obtain the most lucrative 
business, and have little desire to acquire the more widely scattered 
and less remunerative consumers. 

(3) Because in this department, as in others, municipalities 
have preferred to keep the profits which they are sure of rather 
than to venture anything to try to get profits which might not be 
forthcoming. 

This narrow policy of the municipalities has helped them to 
maintain a better financial showing than would otherwise have 
been possible, but from the point of view of the welfare of the 
citizen it has been a mistake. 

III. COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The following table, made up from figures taken from 
Schedule IV., shows the Generation, Distribution, General and 


Total Costs, in pence, 

Municipalities, 

per K. W. H. generated. 
Genera- Distri- 

tion. ’button. 

General, 

Total 

Manchester 

5001 

.2530 

.0877 

.8408 

Liverpool 

, . . . . .4715 

.0313 

.1262 

.6290 

Glasgow 

4969 

.1697 

.1497 

.8163 

St. Pancras 

8683 

,2094 

.2046 

1.2823 

Companies. 

Newcastle — Supply , . . 

3379 


.1945 

.5324 

Newcastle — ^District . . 

6651 

.0428 

.1143 

.8222 

London — City 

6830 

.1611 

.3233 

1.1674 

Westminster 

1.3153 

.1378 

.3527 

1.8058 

St. James 

1.2826 

.2611 

.3278 

1.8715 

Central 

7938 

.0009 

.1856 

.9803 

* Newcastle Supply Co’s Distribution figures included in Generation. 
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It is unfortunate that, with the exception of the N’ewcastle 
companies^, all of the private undertakings examined are located 
within the metropolitan district, in that, because of the general 
difference in conditions and high cost of labor and materials in 
the Metropolis, it would be unfair to compare London companies 
with those in provincial municipalities. 

A comparison of the St. Pancras undertaking and the three 
London companies can, however, be made with allowances for cer- 
tain differences of conditions. This shows that the total cost per 
K. W. H. generated by St. Pancras is somewhat more than that of 
the City of London Company, and that it is somewhat less than 
those of the Westminster and the St. James companies. In com- 
paring these costs, it must be remembered that the Westminster 
and St. James companies purchase a large part of their electricity 
from the Central London Company, and therefore, have included 
in their operating costs not only the operating costs but the fixed 
charges, profits, and in fact practically the total income of that 
company. Allowing for this fact, any difference that there may 
be in favor of St. Pancras is due to some extent to the fact that 
the companies operate in the heart of the City, where the expense 
of doing business and maintaining lines is much higher than it is 
in the less congested area supplied by St. Pancras, and to less extent 
to the fact that the General expenses of St. Pancras are 
noticeably less than are those of the companies. For instance, 
under the Public Authorities Act of 1893, which was passed by 
Parliament under pressure of the Municipal Corporations Asso- 
ciation, a person injured by a municipality in the conduct of its 
public services is prohibited from bringing any action against the 
municipality more than six months after the accident, whereas if 
the accident had been caused by a company's negligence, the 
injured person would have six years in which to bring an action. 
Further, an unsuccessful plaintiff in a suit against a municipality 
is penalized by having to pay the municipality a high scale of 
costs, known as SoHcitor and Client Costs, which are never 
awarded on the same scale between other litigants. These, and 
similar provisions in the act, make litigation with a municipality 
risky and costly, and have a decided tendency to lower a muni- 
cipality’s damage suit expenses. The expense of getting new 
business is much greater in the case of the companies than it is in 
the case of St. Pancras, which is less progressive in this regard; 
also, we were not enabled to determine that all proper charges 
against the municipal undertakings were included in the figures 
given us as costs. 

Eliminating the London undertakings, we have left for com- 
parison the FTewcastle Supply and Newcastle and District Com- 
panies, and the municipal undertakings of Manchester, Liverpool 
and Glasgow. 

The total operating cost of the Newcastle and District Com- 
pany is much the same as those of Glasgow and of Manchester, 
but is higher than that of Liverpool. The Newcastle Supply Com- 
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pany^ on the other hand^ shows a total operating cost Tery much 
lower than that of Liverpool — the lowest of the rannicipalities. 
In the year examined the IsTewcastle Snpply Company paid one 
thousand and thirty pounds for legal expenses, while only two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds was charged against the Man- 
chester undertaking, and no charge under this head was made 
against Liverpool or Glasgow. The N'ewcastle Supply Company 
paid one thousand five hundred and seventy-two pounds for in- 
surance, while Manchester paid only one hundred and^' sixty 
pounds, Liverpool only eight hundred and twenty-four, and Glas- 
gow nothing. The Newcastle Company, as already noted, also 
spent more than the municipalities in efforts to educate the people 
in its area to see the advantages to be derived from a large use of 
service. As a result of these and similar differences in manage- 
ment, the ''Generah’ costs of the Newcastle Supply Company were 
much higher than those of any of the municipalities, a fact which 
makes their small total operating cost the more indicative of 
economical and efficient management. 

LiverpooFs low general expenses, on the other hand, show that 
Liverpool trusts largely to good fortune to prosper its undertak- 
ing, and, when compared with the high general costs of the New- 
castle Supply Company, are a fair indication of the difference that 
actually exists between the progressive alertness of the one and the 
careless backwardness of the other. 

Of the Newcastle Supply Company it may be said, not only 
that it can generate electricity at an extremely low figure, but also 
that it knows how to spend money wisely in its efforts to give the 
best possible service to the greatest number of people. 

An examination of the detailed costs as given by the expert 
accountants, shows that municipalities in England, though said to 
be much better governed than are those in the United States, are 
by no means as well adapted for commercial operation of an 
electric lighting plant as are private companies, controlled by men 
of average honesty and ability, whose training and initiative are 
given full scope. 

IV. PLANT, 
a. — Character. 

Glasgow. 

There are three generating stations in Glasgow; Port Dundas, 
St. Andrews and Kehinside. 

The Port Dundas plant is located on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. The total capacity of the apparatus at present is 15,000 
K. W., with a possible extension of 18,000 K. W. without increas- 
ing the building to any extent. 

A part of the supply of coal is brought to the station via the 
canal in barges. The ashes are removed in carts. On tbe opposite 
side of the canal, about 200 yards distant, is a railroad siding from 
which it would be possible to receive coal by constructing a tunnel 
under the canal. Any coal now received by rail is hauled a con- 
siderable distance in carts. 
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The canal barely provides water for condensing pn;rposes 
without nridiie heating, and should the canal traffic fall off to a 
material extent, it is doubtful whether there would be sufficient 
water to serve the station when its capacity is entirely developed. 

.The first section of Port Dnndas Station was laid out in 1898 
for the generation and distribution of direct current, 500-250 
volts, by the three wire system, for which purpose it was fairly 
well located, being within a mile of the centre of that part of the 
city north of the Clyde. 

St. Andrew^s Cross Station is located south of the Clyde 
about three-quarters of a mile from the river, and extends back to 
a railway by which coal is obtained. The railway is on low level, 
which necessitates lifting the coal cars by elevators to a trestle 
over the boiler room and coal stores. The ashes are removed by 
carts. There is no sufficient body of water near by for condensing 
purposes, so that large shallow tanks containing cooling towers 
have been erected over the boilers, which enables part of the ma- 
chinery to run condensing. The water supply for this apparatus 
and for the boilers is received from the city mains. When the 
station is fully developed, with the turbines which are now being 
installed, it will be impossible to operate all of the apparatus, con- 
densing with cooling towers. The station supplies direct current, 
500-250 volts, on a three-wire system; it is well located for dis- 
tribution purposes, being practically in the centre of the district 
south of the Clyde, but is poorly located for economical generation. 

The small Kelvinside plant is located in the northwestern 
part of the city. It is useful only for distributing current to the 
district at commercial pressures, but is inefficient for the purpose 
of generating. 

Glasgow's distributing system consists mainly of the three- 
conductor concentric type of cable, supplying direct current at 480 
and 240 volts. This type necessitates elaborate service connections 
and the adoption of many special devices that are both expensive 
and troublesome. Most of these low tension concentric cables are 
laid solid in the earth, which means that they are lead sheathed, 
and are non-reelaimable except at great cost. 

The supply of the city by the extension of the direct current 
system has necessitated an amount of copper much in excess of 
what good modern practice requires. High tension apparatus and 
substations should have been started some years ago, which would 
have enabled the city to maintain a 110 volt ^system without this 
great expense for copper. 

The city is making a mistake in installing turbines at the St. 
Andrews Cross station to generate direct current for the three-wire 
system, for the reason that the station, as described above, has no 
water for condensing purposes, and depends on cooling towers. 

A company with due foresight for best and most eco- 
nomical results in the future, would abandon the St. Andrews 
Cross station, and would erect a new plant on tidewater with rail- 
road facilities. 
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Liverpool, 

The Liyerpool electric system is complicated and inefficient. 
There are two main generating plants and ten smaller stations, 
containing in all about eighty-three direct connected nnits. Five of 
these stations are eqnipped with engines which receive the steam 
from city destructors. 

The Pumpfield station, which was built about eight years ago, 
is located in the heart of the city on a side slip of the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal. This station has no railroad siding and is not 
within short hauling distance. Coal is received by barge from the 
canal. The canal is a dead-end, and its use for condensing pur- 
poses is limited because of undue heating of the water, which is 
objected to by the shipping interests. During the time of full 
load, therefore, one-half of the station is compelled to run non- 
condensing. The station is centrally located for the distribution 
of direct current — 500-250 volts — ^which is the only kind produced, 
but is very poorly located for economical generation. Advantages 
of location for generation and distribution could have been readily 
combined in one site. 

The Lister Drive station is very disadvantageously located 
about three miles from the centre of the town, one of the reasons 
suggested for having selected the site being that the property al- 
ready belonged to the municipality. It occupies a large area, and 
the buildings are arranged, without regard to economy in the util- 
ization of space, in such a way as to make extensions impossible. 
It has railroad connections, but has no body of water adjacent that 
can be utilized for condensing purposes, a fact which has necessi- 
tated the installation of cooling towers, the water for which is 
obtained from the city mains. 

The first section at Lister Drive is similar in design to the 
Pumpfield station. The buildings of the second section are of the 
same design, but the installation is steam turbo generators. One- 
half of the building only has been occupied, while the other half, 
built at great expense, has now lain idle for some time. 

In these three stations, the division of boiler room into prac- 
tically four separate sections, is a notable engineering mistake in 
that it necessitates a duplication of labor and tends to lower the 
general efficiency of the plants. In fact, the general design and lo- 
cation of these three plants is diametrically opposed to what the 
best modem practice has proved to be most economical and ef- 
ficient. 

A large part of the current produced at Lister Drive is direct 
500-250 volts for the three-wire system. To transmit this current 
three miles to the centre of the city requires 18 square inches of 
copper and especially constructed conduits. This is an absurd 
system, in that it is extravagantly expensive to lay; it makes the 
recovery of the copper, when a change is desired, extremely diffi- 
cult; it involves a heavy line loss; it does not supply consumers 
with the current best suited to their needs, and at the time it was 
installed, it was well known to the electrical world that high ten- 
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sion current, with substations, was yastly cheaper and more efficient. 
Some of the current is produced by two 1,700 K.^ W. units and four 
turbines of the three-phase type A. C. generating at 6,000 volts. 
This current is transmitted to substations, where it is transformed 
to direct current for general consumption or for railway service. 

There are five smaller steam generating stations owned by 
the undertaking that have from five to ten steam units, each aver- 
aging about 150 K. W. These plants are scattered throughout the 
city, and all of them receive their coal by carts, and in the same 
way dispose of their ashes. They are run non-condensing, and 
obtain their water from the city mains. They supply direct cur- 
rent and couple on to the undertaking’s feeders wherever located. 
Four of these steam stations are also equipped as substations. 

In addition, there are five small stations with from three 
to four steam driven units, each generating direct current. These 
stations are built in conjunction with garbage destructors, estab- 
lished by the city, in which the garbage is burned under boilers 
generating steam, for the use of which the electric department pays 
the city. Inasmuch as these garbage destructors must be operated 
without interruption, the electric undertaking is forced to dispose 
of this current, which is costing them more than they can gener- 
ate it for at the larger stations, at the same time shutting down the 
larger stations to accommodate the load. 

The Liverpool situation is the worst of the undertakings in- 
vestigated. Poor judgment has been exhibited in the selection of 
station sites, in the adoption of uneconomical units, in the con- 
tinuance of small individual steam stations, in the adoption of the 
destructor as a steam generator, in the putting of an enormous 
amount of money in underground copper — ^which is practically not 
recoverable except at great expense — and in the failure to install 
the modern alternating system. 

Some day Liverpool must pay for its engineering mistake, its 
crime against economy. In view of the present state of the art, the 
Liverpool plant is mainly scrap, as^ indeed, a large part of it was 
when put into operation. 

Manchester. 

The Manchester electric undertaking has three steam gener- 
ating stations, the Dickinson street and the Bloom street stations 
in the heart of the city, and the Stuart street station in the out- 
skirts, some three miles from the commercial district. 

The Dickinson street station belongs to a type in vogue about 
12 years ago, with some modern apparatus crowded in, while the 
Bloom street plant is about six years old in both design and equip- 
ment. These stations are not located within short hauling distance 
of a railroad, but are on an arm of the canal by which they receive 
coal. The coal storage is small and the method of handling coal 
is poor. The real estate available is now entirely occupied. The 
canal affords transportation facilities, but though used originally 
to some extent for condensing purposes, such use is now practically 
forbidden, so that the stations are compelled to rxm non-condensing. 
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The Stuart street plant, three miles from the heart of the 
city, is the largest and newest of the stations. At a time when 
there was ample opportunity to select a favorable situation on the 
river, with railroad facilities, without going any further afield, the 
city very unwisely selected a location, on a canal which is too small 
for condensing purposes and which, though capable of supplying 
coal, can do so only at a higher cost than by rail. A further draw- 
back to the site selected, is that it was not within a mile of any 
railroad, a fact which has necessitated the construction by the 
municipality of an elevated railway extension of over a mile in 
length, at a cost of nearly £80,000. The location could hardly be 
worse. 

The layout at this plant, as first planned, was good though ex- 
pensive. It was later extended in a most extravagant manner, and 
changes were made which interfered with the first plans for eco- 
nomical use and development, and which necessitated a rearrange- 
ment at great cost of the elevated railway, and elaborate ash and 
coal handling devices. Cooling towers, provided with forced draught 
to give capacity large enough to handle the installation, have now 
been erected. The type of current generated is the three-phase 
alternating current of 6,600 volts. 

All in all, the Stuart street station is the most expensive, for 
the capacity installed, that was inspected by the Commission. 

Manchester has about nineteen sub-stations equipped with 
motor driven generators and balancers, which are principally used 
for the tramway service. These are scattered all over the city and 
in the outlying districts, some being constructed underground in 
the thoroughfares. 

The Manchester distributing system is the most extravagant 
and complicated of those examined. There is still some copper 
strip which is the cause of a great deal of trouble through short- 
circuiting, and a large part of the heart of the city is covered with 
the antiquated five, four and two-wire systems. Again, the feed- 
ers, on leaving the Stuart street station, run through a very large, 
costly and unnecessary tunnel three-quarters of a mile long. 

By earlier installing high tension sub-stations and adequately 
designed distributing systems, Manchester could have maintained 
a 110-volt lighting system for commercial purposes, with the same 
amount of copper that they have for the less efficient system now 
in use, 

St, Pancras, 

St. Pancras has two generating stations. The more modem 
station at King’s Eoad has no railroad siding and is forced to haul 
its coal by means of carts from the Eegent’s canal. Canal water 
is used for condensing purposes. There is a destructor near this 
station, which is operated with the same unfortunate results as 
in Liverpool. This station was originally designed to generate 
direct current intended to supply the immediate neighborhood. Two 
alternating current units have since been installed transmitting 
current to sub-stations in various sections of the borough. One 
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turbine unit of the twin-generator direct-current type has recently- 
been added. It was undoubtedly a mistake not to have .put in an 
alternating-current^ instead of a direct-current turbine. This has 
already given considerable trouble, and is so noisy as to compel the 
undertaking to brick up all windows in the front of the station. 

The older station is situated near Eegenf s Park. It is in a 
poor location in that it has no condensing -water or railroad sid- 
ings. All coal and ashes have to be carted. Its station equipment 
consists of 12 boilers of small capacity and many small, old type 
generating units. For instance, it has ten 80 K. W. and four 500 
K. W. machines. Its supply system is 440-220 volts three-wire, 
but it has still a few customers who assert their right to remain on 
the 110 volts system, and it is, therefore, compelled to run a 60 
K. W. motor generator for these few customers. 

The records of the St. Pancras undertaking were so poor that 
it was impossible to obtain data as to the amount of underground 
cable in use, but it is known that a considerable quantity of bare 
copper strip still remains. 

Newcastte-Upon-Tyne Electric Supply Go. 

The Newcastle Supply Company has two generating plants, 
one — the Neptune Bank station — acquired in 1902 by the pur- 
chase from the Walden and Wallsend IJnion Gas Company, and the 
other — the Carville station — built by themselves. The location of 
these stations is at the extreme eastern end of the city — ^the Car- 
ville station being just outside the city limits. 

The Carville station is located on the bank of the Tyne, on 
a plot of about fifteen acres extending back to high level railway 
sidings. This station is far the best, cheapest and most economic- 
ally designed station visited by the Commission. When examined, 
it had a capacity of 12,000 K. W., and an addition of 15,000 K. W. 
was being made. These units are of the Parsons type of 4,000 
K. W. and 5,000 K. W. capacity. All current generated is alter- 
nating of 6,000 volts potential, and is transmitted to eleven sub- 
stations owned by the company, and to some thirty other sub- 
stations owned in whole, or in part, by various companies or indi- 
vidual consumers. 

In addition to the two generating stations mentioned above, 
the Newcastle Supply Company controls the Priestman Power 
Company. This is a unique undertaking in that the boilers and 
turbines are adjacent to a coke oven plant, the waste gases of 
which it utilizes as boiler fuel. 

The company is now laying conduits to Durham, 32 miles 
distant, where they intend to send current under 22,000 volts po- 
tential. 

The Newcastle Electric Supply Company is the most progres- 
sive and up-to-date electric undertaking that was encountered in 
England. Their new station is most efficient, and they generate 
current cheaper than any other undertaking. They have large 
units, run condensing, and handle the coal and ashes with the least 
possible expense and time. Their plant is designed so as to be 
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readily extended to '7BftOO K. W. They have ample workshops 
and do all of their own repair and constrncti6n work. 

The Newcastle and District Company, 

The Newcastle and District Company theoretically operates 
in opposition to the Newcastle Supply Company^ both having 
rights in Newcastle city proper; but they have agreed not to con- 
flict^ and have practically divided the territory. 

The District company has three stations. The oldest one, 
which is at Forth Bank, has been in existence some 15 years. It 
is equipped with turbines, and contains the first turbines ever built 
by Parsons. 

The Close power station on the bank of the Tyne was built 
in 1902 and has also adopted Parsons turbines. It has about 12,- 
000 K, W. installed, generating direct current on the three-wire 
system at 480-240 volts. This station is on the bank of the river^ is 
run condensing, and receives its coal by cart from the collieries or 
from barges on the river. 

The company has another station at Newburn, or Leamington, 
about four miles west of the city, substantially built and located 
on the bank of the Tyne, where condensing water is available. Coal 
is at present received by boat and handled by steam cranes. Pro- 
vision has been made for the installation of a high level railway 
siding when necessary. The equipment of this station is of steam 
turbines of the twin D. C. type, generating 440 volts. The sta- 
tion was built to supply the territory directly west of the city. 
This station and the Close station are well built and economical 
D. C. stations, but are not as satisfactory or efficient as they would 
have been if equipped with high tension alternating current units 
and sub-stations similar to those installed by the Newcastle Sup- 
ply Company. 

The distributing system of the District company is in excel- 
lent shape. The records are good and show in detail the under- 
ground installation. The company has a large storage battery in 
the heart of the city to take up fluctuations on the lighting load. 
It still furnishes some single-phase alternating current generated 
by the turbines put in by Parsons some fifteen years ago. 

London Companies, 

The electric situation in the metropolitan area of London has 
been in a chaotic condition, owing to the possibility of the London 
County Council, or some large central supply company taking over 
the generating business of the entire area. As a result of this 
threat, the undertakings have not been warranted in abandoning 
their old stations for the construction of new central ones. In the 
meantime, the old stations are badly located, and the whole electric 
art in London shows a want of proper progress. 

City of London Electric Company, 

The power house of the City of London Electric Company is 
the best located for the generation and delivery of direct current 
of any of the plants investigated in London, being built on the 
Thames, where it can utilize the river for condensing purposes 
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and for receipt of coal. The space available is very small, but by 
skillful arrangement the company has been able to install a capacity 
of 43,000 h. p. in engines, operating 22,000 I\. W. generators. 

The company supplies direct current on the three-wire system 
at 450-225 volts. It also generates a small amount of alternating 
current at 2,300 volts. 

All material is handled by labor-saving devices, and the units 
installed are so large as to permit of the least amount of supervis- 
ing labor. 

The company's distributing system is laid in every street and 
lane in its area, requiring immense quantities of copper. It has 
many small balancing stations and several sub-stations. 

The St, James and Pall Mall Electric Light Company. 

The St. James and Pall Mall Electric Light Company is sit- 
uated in the parish of St. James in the city of Westminster, in 
which city the advantages of railway sidings and water for con- 
densing purposes are not to be had. An old generating station at 
Mason^s Yard is now practically out of commission and is used 
for a substation. At the Carnaby street station where all coal and 
ashes have to be carted, the company is generating economically, 
and supplying current for comparatively low rates. This station, 
which has now about 1,500 K. W. in motor generators in place, 
will eventually be entirely used as a sub-station. The company has 
seen the necessity for a central supply company, so, with the West- 
minster company, it has formed the London Central Supply Com- 
pany, and has built the first unit of a large central station at Grove 
Koad, St. Johns Woods. In the future all additional generating 
capacity will be installed at this plant, and, as the occasion war- 
rants, generating units at Carnaby street will be displaced by 
motor generators. 

The distributing system of the St. James company is the only 
one of all the undertakings examined that is the 240-120 volts, 
three-wire system. In common with hTewcastle, it gives its con- 
sumers the advantage of being able to use the 3.1 watt lamp so 
commonly in use in the United States, and the higher-efficiency 
filament lamps now coming into use. Uone of the municipalities 
offers this economy to its customers. 

The Westminster Electric Company. 

The Westminster Electric Company supplies a residential and 
business section in the city of Westminster. It has three stations 
of a type installed some 12 or 15 years ago. 

The first station receives its coal from barges and utilizes the 
Thames river for condensing purposes. The second receives its 
coal by wagon and utilizes the Thames river for condensing pur- 
poses by pumping the water through a long underground main. 
The third station is located in such a position as to get no con- 
densing water and is forced to haul its coal and ashes. These sta- 
tions were thus located owing to the character of current pro- 
duced, and the character of distribution, at the time of their instal- 
lation. A few years ago the company, as mentioned above, com- 
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bined with the St. James company to build a central supply com- 
pany^ with the idea of gradually shutting down its generating plants 
and installing sub-stations. The units now in operation at the three 
stations are small direct-current units furnishing 400-200 volts on 
the three-wire system. The stations are well located for this ser- 
vice and hence will be well placed for sub-stations. Considering 
the conditions under which the company is necessarily working 
it is generating efficiently and cheaply. 

Its distributing system is well laid out^ and it is adopting^ after 
thorough investigation^ the paper conduit draw-in system which 
it has found to be cheap, and which enables it to replace its mains 
and recover the copper with comparative ease. 

About 1905 the company built a most elaborate sub-station at 
Duke street in the heart of the finest residential section of London. 

From the facts presented in the foregoing pages, it appears 
that, so far as costs and prices charged are concerned, the system of 
municipal ownership and operation of electric undertakings in 
Great Britain has not justified the claims of its advocates; so far 
as extending the benefits of electric light and power, and so far 
as progressiveness in developing the industry are concerned, this 
system is entirely outclassed by the system of private operation. 

The financial results are discussed in Chapter YII. 
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Notes to Bxliibit A. 

^ Glasgow, 

Sold to private customers 

3,743,827 units @ 6d £98,696 

1,829,078 “ @ 3^d 26,674 

146,542 ‘‘ @ 3d 1,832 

664 “ @ 2d 5 

3,830,332 “ @ lid 23,939 

5,742,660 “ @ Id 23,928 

1,349,150 “ @ fd 4,216 


16,642,253 £174,190 

80,710 units sold unmetered 732 


16,722,963 “ 174,922. 

1,525,505 “ for street ligliting. 


18,248,468 “ 

Pancras. 

Sold to private customers 


848,799 units 

@ 6d.. 

830 

ti 

@ Sd.. 

1,141,984 

u 

@ 4d.. 

364,535 

u 

@ 3d.. 

286,219 

it 

@ 2d.. 

1,316,759 

(( 

@ li<l. 

1,088,848 

it 

@ Id.. 


Premium charges 


5 047 974 

1,607, *800 “ for street iighting. 


6,655,774 


• 'Newcastle — Supply, 

Total current sold 
13,949,923 units at less than |d. 

7,046,844 |d. or more, but less than Id. 

6,582,891 ‘‘ Id. « lid. 

833,518 “ ** lid. “ 2d. 

234,258 “ ‘‘ 2d. “ ** 3d. 

1,731,418 “ 3d. “ (includes street lighting). 


£21,220 

17 

19,033 

4,557 

2,386 

8,230 

4,537 

19 


£59,998 


30,378,852 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

AMEEICAN- GAS TJNDEETAKIlSrGS. 

As we study the results of our inTestigation of gas works in 
the United States, it becomes evident that this subject does not 
require treatment in as much detail as did the investigation of 
British gas undertakings. But three American gas plants, two 
operated by companies and one by the municipality, were examined 
by the Committees and experts. In addition, the Committee of 
Twenty-one visited the Philadelphia gas works, and the labor in- 
vestigators visited the Eichmond, Va., gas works. Our financial 
experts were not permitted to examine the books of the Eichmond 
gas undertaking, nor were they given any facts and figures bearing 
on the financial results at Eichmond; nor were our engineers per- 
mitted an opportunity to appraise the plant. Therefore we are not 
able to say whether or not the operation of the Eichmond gas plant 
has been financially profitable to the city. The undertakings 
examined by the engineering experts were Wheeling, W. Va., con- 
ducted by the municipality, and Atlanta, Ga,, and hTorfolk, Va., 
each conducted by a private company. 

The differences between the two systems, in character of works 
and service, and in efficiency of operation, of the British undertak- 
ings, require some analysis and explanation for their proper under- 
standing; but these are so glaring in the American undertakings 
as to need little more than the statement of the data, to be compre- 
hended by the lay mind. 

I. SERVICE, 
a. — ^Price to Consumer. 

At Wheeling the price of gas is $1.00 per thousand, with 
a discount for prompt payment' of 25c., making 75c. net. At 
Atlanta the price of gas is $1.10 per thousand, with a discount of 
lOe. for prompt payment, making $1.00 net. At Norfolk the net 
price is $1.00 per thousand. 

In considering the cost to the consumer, a charge for installing 
service, or for setting meters, etc., if such is made, should he included. 
At Wheeling the consumer is charged for the service pipe from the 
curb to the meter, and for the setting of the meter. 

At Atlanta services are installed free, and meters are set and 
connected at the cost of the gas company. At Norfolk, meter set- 
ting is free, but the service from curb to meter is charged at 10c. 
per foot, plus repaving. This charge is, however, waived if the con- 
sumer has bought a gas range, as most of them do. 

Bach of the companies does gratuitous work on consumers^ 
fittings, and, by selling incandescent gas burners and supplies, 
and by looking after the burners when installed, educates its 
consumers in the economical and satisfactory use of gas. In Wheel- 
ing nothing of this nature is done for consumers. The social advan- 
tage of this character of service is even more important to the con- 
sumer than is the financial advantage, and is all to the credit of the 
companies. 
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If we consider together, the price the Wheeling consnmer pays 
for gas and the character of service rendered, we may not doubt that 
he gets less useful results per dollar expended than does the gas 
consumer in Atlanta or Korfolk. Add the cost of his service pipe, 
meter setting, and the intelligent attention to his burners and fix- 
tures, that is a part of the gratuitous work done by the companies, to 
his loss due to having no intelligent source of advice in the applica- 
tion of gas to his various purposes (the latter by far the most im- 
portant item) and we may, and do, assert that we have a disadvan- 
tage that offsets 25c. per 1,000 cubic feet difference in price. 

Low and varying pressure, uncertain candle power, influenced 
at times by a dash of natural gas, will bring troubles to studying 
children that, while not factors in financial calculations, have a 
proper place in this inquiry. Wheeling^s gas plant is not an im- 
portant positive factor in the well being of Wheeliag^s citizens. 

b. — Character of Supply. 

The engineers^ ^reply to question H-128, ^Ts the plant ade- 
quately equipped to handle the business shows that so far as 
manufacturing capacity is concerned, the City of Wheeling^s plant 
is inadequate for the present business, and there is no provision for 
increase. At Atlanta everything is adequate for present demands, 
while at Norfolk the holder capacity is smaller than generally con- 
sidered wise. 

At Wheeling, it is to be noted that about 6,000,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas was purchased and used to help out the manufac- 
turing plant, at the period of maximum consumption. It is evident 
from the figures that the manufacturing capacity of this plant is 
insufficient to provide for the maximum day. The daily manufac- 
turing capacity is given as 590,000 cubic feet; the maximum day is 
727,000 cubic feet. Wheeling^s maximum day was determined or 
controlled by the total manufacturing capacity of the plant and 
not the reverse, as should be the case. The inadequacy of this 
plant is evident. It is indeed fortunate that they had the supply 
of natural gas to help them out. 

A second point of utmost importance to the consumer is the 
candle power of the gas delivered. On this point it is almost im- 
possible to make a satisfactory comparison, because the candle power 
of the gas at Wheeling is not known. There is at this municipal plant 
no bar-photometer, and no determinations of the candle power are 
made. The engineers report that the coal gas is unenriched, and 
it is probably at times very poor. Especially must the candle power 
be low when natural gas is mixed with the artificial gas, and it is 
to be noted that this practice is resorted to at the time of maximum 
consumption, when the citizens are most in need of light. At the 
two plants operated by the companies, a mixed coal-and water gas 
is distributed, regular readings on bar photometers are made and 
recorded, and the report says that at each plant the gas is of good 
quality. On this point of candle power, the comparison shows the 
municipal plant at Wheeling in a had light. The experts do not 
report the candle power as observed by them. 
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A third point of importance to the consumer is the pressure of 
the gas maintained in his house. At Wheeling there is no record- 
ing gauge;, and no record of the pressure has been kept. At Atlanta 
four recording gauges are on the system, continuously operating, 
and pressurees are taken at many point at the time of maximum 
demand. At hTorfolk pressures are continuously taken by a record- 
ing gauge, and the charts are kept on file. At Wheeling the engin- 
eers report numerous complaints as to pressure from the southern 
portions of the city and the Island. There are consumers who 
cannot get sufficient gas until others have turned out their lights, 
ISTo complaint records are kept. At Atlanta there are three points 
at the extreme ends of the district, where the pressure was some- 
what low, but every consumer can get fair service at all times. 
Some mains have already been laid and others are planned to in- 
crease the pressure at these low points. At hTorfolk the pressures 
maintained are apparently very good. There was no regular system 
of taking pressures all over the district, as in Atlanta, but in Nor- 
folk, as well as in Atlanta, any complaints of low pressure in a 
district were followed by the proper remedy, which was applied as 
quickly as possible, while in Wlieeling, although there were stated 
to be two well-defined areas of low pressure of long standing, no 
examination had been made to determine exactly what caused the 
trouble and how it could be remedied, nor had anything been done 
to remedy it. 

On the question of attention to complaints and other orders 
from consumers, it is evident that the consumers at Wheeling are 
not well served. As already stated, no record of the complaints is 
kept. In answer to question H-136, the engineers state the com- 
plaints seem to be promptly attended to, but there are many re- 
peated complaints from the same house, so the efficiency is not good. 
Prom the description given, there is no attempt made at Wlieeling 
to check up the fitters who go out on complaints, so that if these 
men neglect their work or lose complaint orders, no one in the 
office would discover it. Wheeling maintains no record of the work 
done by these mechanics. The Wheeling meter prover leaked badly, 
and no proper test was possible. A leaking prover tends to make 
a fast meter appear correct. How much of Wheeling^s low price is 
offset by fast meters, no one knows, but it must be considerable, if 
Wieeling follows the common and correct practice of testing meters 
before setting. 

What, with fast meters, charges for services and meter setting, 
absence of any gratuitous work, the admixture of 15 cent, 8-candle 
power natural gas, insufficient and irregular pressure, and general 
inefficiency in the complaint department, Wheeling gas is a dear 
commodity at any price. Our experts found nothing to praise in 
Wheeling’s service and little to criticise in the service of the com- 
panies at Horfolk and Atlanta. 

II. USE. 

In considering the degree to which gas is used by the inhabi- 
tants of these cities, one is confronted at once with several condi- 
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tions which affect the comparison; for example^ in the case of 
Wheeling, the presence of natural gas in the town, used for fuel to 
the almost entire exclusion of artificial gas, and used to a certain 
small extent for lighting purposes, in spite of the opposition of the 
municipality, will naturally affect any comparison made with the 
other cities where there is no natural gas. 

On the other hand, the existence in both Atlanta and Norfolk 
of a very large percentage of negro population undoubtedly has an 
important effect on the gas consumption in these towns, as it is a 
well knovm fact that, in Southern cities, the negro population uses 
so little gas that it may be practically eliminated as a factor in gas 
consumption. According to the census of 1900, the negro popula- 
tion in Wheeling was 2.7 per cent, of the total, in Atlanta it was 
39.8 per cent., and in Norfolk 43.4 per cent. 

On account of these conditions, figures showing the consump- 
tion of artificial gas per capita are practically worthless as compari- 
sons. So far as they go, they indicate the two private companies 
have best succeeded in extending the use of their product. This 
result is natural when we consider that they maintain systems of 
canvassing and advertising, which are entirely absent at Wheeling. 
In all three places the territory seems to be well covered with street 
mains, but this meant more in Norfolk and Atlanta than it did in 
Wheeling, because the latter district is very closely built up. The 
number of people per mile of main in each case is : 


'Wheeling Municipality 1,259 

Norfolk Company 865 

Atlanta Company 728 

The number of whites (the gas consuming class) per mile of 
mains, is: 

Wheeling 1,225 

Norfolk 490 

Atlanta 438 


Eegarding the extension of the mains, the engineers report that 
the policy in Wheeling has not been liberal, while in both Atlanta 
and Norfolk it has been liberal. The information furnished by the 
engineers on the subjects of canvassing, lectures, demonstrations, and 
means employed for the sale and connection of cooking and other 
appliances, indicate that 'Wrheeling has been practically dead in 
respect to these subjects, while at Atlanta and Norfolk great activity 
is displayed. The existence of the natural gas at Wlieeling un- 
doubtedly affects their activities in this respect, though it has not 
affected the character of the service, or of the plant, which, as the 
writer personally knows, was largely obsolete fifteen years ago. 

III. PLANT. 

The engineers’ report indicates that the Wheeling plant is 
in bad condition. There is no provision or room at the works for 
an increase in the manufacturing capacity. They pronounce the 
plant as antiquated and disorderly. 
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Ifeitlier Wheeling nor Norfolk have any railway facilities, but 
Atlanta has an elevated switch directly into the coal shed. WTieel- 
ing being entirely a coal gas works, while Norfolk is a combined 
coal-and carbnretted water gas plant, 60 per cent, of the total 
make being carbnretted water gas, the existence of railroad facilities 
is of greater importance in the case of the former than it is of the 
latter. 

In both Atlanta and Wheeling the site is completely occupied 
by buildings and apparatus, but at Norfolk there is plenty of ground 
for future extensions. 

The generating apparatus at Wheeling is antiquated and ineffi- 
cient. That of Norfolk and Atlanta is modern and efficient. As 
a consequence, the yield per retort per day is very much smaller at 
Wheeling than at the other places, and the cost of retort house labor, 
even if the same quality of management existed at all three places, 
would be much larger at Wheeling than at the other works. In all 
three works the retort house labor is all performed by hand, none 
of the works being large enough to warrant installing either charg- 
ing or drawing machinery. 

The cost of retort house labor at Wheeling per 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas made was nearly three times as large as it should be with 
good management, this high cost being due not to high wages but 
partly to uneconomical equipment, and partly to the employment 
of more men than should have been necessary. It is more difficult 
to check up the cost per unit of labor in the distribution depart- 
ment, but jud^g from an analysis of the labor costs in the case 
of several service-laying jobs, the same conditions existed in this 
department as were found at the works. 

In addition to the high cost of operation, the amount of gas 
produced per pound of coal at Wheeling is low as compared with 
the other works investigated, although it is well situated to obtain 
at a low cost a coal producing a high yield of gas per pound. The 
return from residuals is also smedl, as compared with the other 
works. 

At 'Wheeling no daily report is made to the superintendent 
other than a record of the gas made and sent out. No record of 
the tools supplied to workmen is kept. Eegarding the distribution 
system, the service pipes are uncoated, there is no system of testing 
its meters periodically, and no records are kept of the meter tests 
that are made. The engineers pronounce the cost of new service 
work as excessive. When streets are paved, the mains and services 
were not overhauled prior to the paving. There was no laboratory, 
nor any record of analyses, or of engineering experiments carried 
on. In general, it may be said, so far as condition of plant and 
operating efficiency is concerned, there could not well be a worse 
condition of affairs than the engineers report as existing at Wheel- 
ing. In the other two cities the record regarding condition of plant, 
and regarding the various points of practice mentioned above in 
the case of ‘Wheeling, while it contains a few points of criticism, is 
on the whole satisfactory. In both cases the plant is pronounced to 
be modern and kept in an orderly condition, — - 
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IV. LABOR. 

^‘^The Labor Eeport/^ by Mr. SulliTan, sbonld be read in this 
connection. 

In the schedules there is comparatively little information on 
the question of labor. The engineers report that at Wheeling there 
is no system of badging or uniforming the employees^ as there is 
at the other plants. All employees on outside work at Atlanta wear 
a badge and a cap bearing the name of the company, and at Nor- 
folk the same class of employees have numbered badges. In reply 
to question H-139, the engineers report at Wheeling that the super- 
intendent has not the power of removal, and, as a result, the dis- 
cipline of the employees is indifferent. Tinder the conditions 
described, ^^indifferenf ^ is probably a very mild word. At the other 
plants the general morale and discipline of the employees is pro- 
nounced good. 

The general impression made at WTieeling was that no one 
about the works took any more interest in his duties than was 
necessary to enable him to hold his job, and no one, either at 
the works or on the street, was interested in getting work done 
in an efficient manner. The power of appointment at Wheel- 
ing did not rest with the superintendent, and therefore the em- 
ployees did not hay's the fear of discharge by him in case they did 
not perform their work properly. At Norfolk and Atlanta the 
certainty of prompt discharge in case they did not satisfy their 
superiors in the operation of the plant, acted to make the men work 
better and more efficiently than was the case at Wheeling. 

A striking feature of the management at Wheeling is that the 
officials, whose duty it is to see that the employees perform their 
work faithfully, volunteered the information that none of the men 
under them work as they would if they were employed by a private 
corporation, and these officials, instead of considering this condition 
of affairs as a reflection upon themselves, seemed to think that 
it was a matter for which they were not, and could not be held re- 
sponsible. The superintendent did not seem to possess sufficient 
initiative to overcome difficulties and disadvantages for the sake of 
securing economies in manufacture, although he freely admitted 
that these economies were not secured. Hone of the officials could 
be considered as being qualified for his position, and although 
they deplored the bad conditions, they did not appreciate how bad 
these conditions were. 

The management at both Horfolk and Atlanta was in strong 
contrast to that at Wlieeling, the officials in each of the former 
places striving to secure the best possible results with the conditions 
as they were, while at the same time working to have the conditions 
improved. 

The relative merits of the Wheeling system, and the Atlanta 
and Horfolk system, cannot be fully appreciated by laymen, but 
a reading of the schedules, including the labor report, and Prof. 
John Gray^s discussion of the situation, will indicate to even the 
least experienced something of the loss and demoralization that 
follow in the wake of municipal gas operation in America. 
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Justice between a supplier and purchaser of a commodity, re- 
quires as essentials, a knowledge of quality and quantity. Satisfac- 
tion in the use of gas requires a quality suited to the use. Wheeling 
has no means of determining the quality of its gas. Honest dealing 
requires an honest measure. The means Wlieeling has provided for 
determining the accurarcy of consumers^ meters makes them appear 
correct where they are recording more gas than is passing through 
them. The Wheeling Gas Department fails in the essenitals of good 
service and correct measurement. 

Our most instructive comparison of the results of municipal 
operation and private operation is furnished by the experience of 
the city of Philadelphia, as set out in Dr. L. S. Powers history of 
^^The Relation of the City of Philadelphia to the Gas Supply 
This history is a part of the record of the Commission. It covers 
two periods — one of ten years of municipal management, and the 
other of approximately nine years of company management. 

Dr. Eowe, commenting on the illuminating power of the gas 
for the first period, indicates that it averaged about 19 candles 
through the period. The gas at that time was tested through an 
mgand burner calculated to develop its highest obtainable illuminat- 
ing power. If this gas had been tested as the gas supplied by the 
company now operating the plant, is tested, through such a burner 
as the company will give free of charge to any applicant, it would 
have shown approximately 17.9 candle power. This was from the 
works producing coal-and water gas, the gas from the other two 
works was — as frequently tested by, and for, the writer — below 14 
candles ; hence, IG is a liberal figure for the average candle power of 
the gas in Philadelphia during the later years of municipal opera- 
tion. And tliis is the figure to be compared with 22 candle power 
gas now supplied to the citizens of Philadelphia under company 
operation. 

Referring to naphthaline troubles, and speaking of an effort 
on the part of the city to prevent them. Dr. Rowe says : ^^Even this, 
however, was but a partial remedy, and just complaints against the 
quality of the gas delivered constantly increased during the period 
of municipal operation.^^ 

Dr. Rowe's report contains many suggestions of improper con- 
duct on the part of the city officials, under municipal operation. 
We have no knowledge that enables ns to endorse the statements. 
They, however, call attention to the possibility of troubles of this 
kind under municipal trading. 

Dr. Rowe has shown and stated the service under municipal 
management to be increasingly poor. He speaks of the service 
under private management as follows : ''The gas service since the 
beginning of the lease has been such as fully to satisfy the demands 
of public opinion. Even the most prejudiced critic must agree that 
the officials of The United Gas Improvement Company have done 
everything in their power to improve the service in every respect. 
Complaints are given prompt attention and adjusted in a spirit of 
fairness." 
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Speaking of the character of the plant, during the period of 
municipal operation, Dr. Eowe says : ‘^There never was a time dur- 
ing the entire period of responsible (direct municipal) control when 
it could truly be said that the works were in an efficient condition/^ 

Speaking of the attitude of the public toward the proposition 
to end municipal operation, Dr. Eowe says: ^^It is true that no 
strong public opposition developed, due largely to the fact that the 
people had become wearied wdth the inadequate gas service, and 
looked upon the leasing proposition as a possible means of relief.^^ 
‘^‘^At the time the lease was signed every effort was made by both 
the mayor and members of councils, to convince the people that the 
terms were most advantageous to the city.’- 

Dr. Eowe shows the city to have lost $981,593.30 during the 
last four years of municipal operation — $245,398.32 per year, the 
price of gas being $1.00 per thousand cubic feet. He also shows the 
city to have received in cash from the operating company, during 
eight years of private operation, $3,933,398.61, or $491,674.83 per 
year — a net gain in cash to the city of an average of $737,000 per 
annum. The advantage to the consumer, who still pays $1.00 per 
thousand cubic feet of gas, comes from the increase of 37 per cent, 
in the amount of light obtainable, all the improvement in service 
which Dr. Eoire credits the private operation, the introduction of 
180,000 gas cooking stoves without charge for connections, and the 
expenditure of approximately $2,000,000 in gratuitous work in the 
direct interest of individual consumers. 

The Commission’s records indicate a high degree of efficiency 
in the company operation of the Philadelphia gas works, and kindly 
and liberal treatment of employees. On these latter points Dr. 
Eowe speaks as follows: ^^As has been shown (under municipal 
management), there were abuses in almost every branch of the 
operation. The purchase of coal and the residuals products were 
each under the control of favored individuals ; the wages account 
was padded with incompetents, the friends of men prominent in 
city polities.” ^^It is unquestioned that there were leaks in the 
management of the gas works at other points than the distributing 
system ; it is true that the labor account was debauched, and it is 
certain that in the purchase and sales departments there were in- 
fluences at work which worked harm to the city^s interests. But 
the loss through such sources was inconsiderable when compared 
with those inflicted by councils by the senseless blocking of the way 
to improvement in cutting off the appropriations for modernizing 
the plant. During the entire period of municipal operation the 
officers in charge were engaged in a losing fight to preserve the 
works from ruin. There never was a time during the entire period 
of responsible control when it could truly be said that the works 
were in an efficient condition.” 

This, in brief, is the history of municipal ownership and 
operation, as affecting gas, in one of our largest and most typically 
American cities. The lesson it holds is especially forceful, from the 
fact that in that city the public utility was for years under municipal 
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ownership and operation, with what result to the city and to the 
consumer, Professor Bowe has told us ; and that the people of that 
city were given low candle power gas and poor service until, weary 
of municipal incompetency, the city leased the entire system to an 
operating company. 

CHAPTEE V. 

AMBEICAN’ ELECTEIC LiaHTING TJNDEETAKINGS. 

It is extremely difficult to find in the United States, examples 
of municipal and private electric plants which may be instructively 
compared. The only large cities which have attempted municipal 
ownership have confined themselves to street lighting. The only 
municipalities which have gone into commercial lighting are so 
small that they are subject to none of those difficulties which attend 
municipal and private operation in large American cities. 

Eor these reasons no direct comparisons have been attempted 
in this report. Instead, the Commission has investigated four of 
the best known American mxmicipal electric plants, and has meas- 
ured their fitness by accepted standards of proper management and 
structural efficiency. 

The four plants examined are those of Chicago, Detroit, South 
hTorwalk and Allegheny. Of these, South Norwalk is the only one 
that does commercial lighting. Being a town of only 6,591 in- 
habitants, it requires but eight employees, but it has been selected 
because it has acquired a reputation of being an example of the 
success of municipal ownership. The Detroit plant, with political 
conditions relatively favorable, and the Chicago plant, helped 
by comparison with other local and more disheartening 
municipal conditions, have likewise acquired the reputation of 
being examples of the advantages of municipal ownership, and it 
is, therefore, of peculiar interest to have a definite determination 
as to whether these plants are worthy of the confidence placed in 
them by the advocates of municipal ownership. The Allegheny 
plant is not so prominent, but was selected for the reason that it 
was one of the first municipal electrical undertakings in this coun- 
try, and had a good reputation among advocates of municipalization. 

I. SERVICE, 
a.— Price to Consumer, 

The cost of the service of the four undertakings examined has 
been found to be extremely difficult to determine, owing to the 
lack of method with which the accounts of the undertakings have 
been kept. For instance, in Allegheny it was found that the books 
were not kept on the double entry system, and such classification 
as was attempted, was not in sufficient detail for the purpose of an- 
swering the list of questions prepared in the Commission's 
schedules. 

Similar conditions were found in Chicago, where the accounts 
not only were not kept in detail or in conformity with any partic- 
nlar system, but were even affirmatively misleading, as a result of 
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the habit of charging out bills erroneously, where the appropriation 
for a particular class of expense had been exhausted. Even in 
construction work, no detailed record is kept and no separate bal- 
ance sheet of the department is prepared at the close of the fiscal 
year — conditions which make it difficult to imagine how the busy 
people of Chicago can form that clear and intelligent opinion as 
to the financial operations of their plant, which is often said to be 
one of the main assurances of a city planf s success. But by long 
and hard work, the accountants of the Commission were able to 
make up a statement of total cost of plant and operation, that is 
so far correct, as to contain no items not properly chargeable to the 
operation. 

Detroit’s accounts show good book-keeping, but are not in the 
detail that would be possible if care were taken to meter all cur- 
rent. 

All necessary information may be contained in the ledgers of 
the South hTorwalk undertaking, but as now arranged that infor- 
mation is unavailable. 

In this connection it is interesting to note how seldom all of 
those costs, which it has often been claimed are not charged against 
their plants by municipal undertakings, have been fully included in 
their accounts : 



Alle- 

Ohi- 

De- 

So* 'Nor- 


gheny. 

cago. 

troit. 

walk. 

Taxes 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Accident insurance 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Fire insurance 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Boiler insurance 

Xes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Water used by plant.. 

No. 

No. 

.... 

No. 

Claims and damages 

No. 

No. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Rentals of buildings used but 

not ownedl Partly. 

Partly. 

No. 

.... 

Interest on bonds 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Interest on other liabilities.. 


No. 

• . * « 

Yes. 

Depreciation 

No. 

No. 

Partly. P’tly, 

Sinking funds 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Prom this table it appears that none of the cities take note 
of the fact that by operating themselves they lose the taxes which 
they would otherwise have received from a company. Only two are 
safeguarding themselves against fire losses. One does not even 
safeguard itself against boiler explosions. None of the three plants 
that use the city’s water, charge themselves with any part of the 
cost of supplying that water. Only one of the two that use city 
buildings not owned by the department, pays for such use. Only 
one charges itself with the interest on the bonds issued to build 
its plant, and only one charges itself with interest on other liabili- 
ties. 

The Commission, throngh its experts, has carefully calculated 
the charges of each plant, which were wrongly omitted in the ac- 
counts of the municipality. In Allegheny they were found, ex- 
clusive of interest, to be $43,821, made up of charges for taxes, ac- 
cident insurance, depreciation, water consumption, proportion of 
salaries, telephone rent, and care of horses. These items raise 
the plant’s operating cost from $104,931 to $148,752, and if 
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interest on the appraised value of the plants at the average rate 
paid by the city on all bonds^ is added^ the true total is found to 
be $159,082^ thus making it obvious that little reliance can be 
placed on the figures as to costs of arc lighting contained in the 
department's annual report. 

The output of the Allegheny electric plant supplies^ in addi- 
tion to the arc lamps^, some 9,000 incandescent lamps, and as neither 
this output, nor the financial figures, is separated, it is impossible 
to determine the cost per arc lamp. 

In South Norwalk, proper charges for taxes, water, depreciation 
and rent of telephones, which were omitted in the annual report, 
were found to amount to $8,448,50, or nearly half as much as was 
actually charged against the plant, on all accounts. 

In Detroit, charges for taxes, fire insurance, depreciation, gas 
rental and legal services, which were omitted, amount to $72,914, 
or over half as much, even without adding interest, as was actually 
charged against the department in its annual report. 

In none of these cities is it possible to state with accuracy the 
cost of arc or incandescent service, for the reason that the munici- 
palities do not meter their service to public buildings. We learn, 
however', that the true cost to the city is approximately one-half 
as much again in each of the cities examined, as is stated by the 
department's reports. 

The true cost of Chicago’s arc lights has been so long a matter 
of dispute that the Commission, aided by Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., expert accountants of New York, has taken particular pains 
to determine the true cost per arc per year in that city. 

The items of cost which have involved the greatest discussion 
in Chicago, as elsewhere, are those for depreciation, interest, taxes, 
proportion of salaries, insurance and water. A detailed statement 
of the reasons which have led Marwick, Mitchell & Co., the account- 
ants employed by the Commission, to adopt the particular amounts 
charged by them under each of these heads, is contained in Sched- 
ule IV. Including those charges, the operating cost per annum 
has been found to vary from a maximum of $238.33 in 1889 down 
to a minimum of $98.78 in 1903. 

The total cost to the city of its lighting includes, besides the 
operating cost, the cost of construction of the plant, with interest, 
minus the appraised value of the plant, and has been compai'ed by 
the accountants with the cost to the city of renting its lights from 
a private company, plus interest on the amount paid. The results 
of their estimates can be siunmarized as follows : 

Opekatino Cost With Simple Interest. 

Cosi 

per Lamp 

Total Cost, per Year. 

Municipally operated $5,870,834.63 $138.46 

If privately operated 5,877,849.38 138.63 


Gain to city 


$7,014.75 


$0.17 
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Operating Cost With Compound Interest. 

Cod 

per Lamp 

Total Cost. per Yean 

Municipally operated $6,269, 362. ?8 $147.8? 

If privately operated 6,104,440.82 143.98 

Loss to city $164,921.96 $3.89 

The electric department of the city of Chicago has made a 
similar calculation as to the cost of renting the lights, based on 
what it thinks would have been the charges made if the municipal 
plant had not been in existence. They have concluded that the 
total cost would have been $6,581,268.45 if calculated at simple in- 
terest, or $6,823,154.73 if calculated at compund interest. By 
this calculation, a saving to the city by ninnicipal operation is shown:., 
instead of the loss that appears by the Commission's figures. It is- 
impossible to believe that the cost of renting all the city^s arc- 
lamps would have been more per lamp than was actually chargedj,. 
when it is appreciated that the company now supplying has only 
733 out of a total of 7,228 lamps, and that its lights are entirely in 
the outskirts of the city. We cannot doubt that the company 
would supply 7.228 arc lamps on a long time contract at less* 
cost per lamp to the cit}^ than it would sup]dy 73)3 scattered arc- 
lamps on a short term contract. Further proof of this lies in the- 
fact that the Chicago Edison and Commonwealth companies have- 
recently offered to do the entire street lighting for $75 per lamp- 
per annum. The lamps the municipal plant supplied, cost the eitj’ 
in 1905, $100.06 per lamp per year. 

The city of Chicago, having netted a loss, as reported by the 
accountants of the Commission, of $3.89 per lamp per year — all' 
charges and a credit for the present value of the plant being in- 
cluded in the estimate — cannot console itself for the loss by the 
contemplation of a fine property. Its works are poor, and its in- 
ventoried value is largely a scrap value. 

b. — Character of Supply. 

The large number of outages of street arcs in the municipal 
undertakings is strongly suggestive of inefficiency. In Allegheny,, 
for instance, the ‘^ffiark honrs’^ in December, 19*05, alone were m 
high as 1,483. This is nearly one hour outage for each lamp dur- 
ing the month, and amounts to one-quarter of one per cent, of the 
total lamp hours. 

South ISTorwalk is even worse in this respect, the lamp hour 
outages being one-half of one per cent., and about five lights per 
month out of 182 being out all night. Linemen patrol the circuit 
only until 9 o’clock, after which time the police are counted upoiift 
to report any outages that they notice. 

Ho exact figures as to outages in Chicago could be obtained, for 
the reason that the department relies for information largely on the 
reports made by police and, when received, files those reports m 

Vol. I.— -26. 
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the name of the ojSicer making instead of classifying them 

by locations or in some other suitable form. By personal observa- 
tion of one of the Commission's experts^ an entire are lighting cir- 
cuity on one occasiony was found to be out from 10 :25 to 10 ;38 
P. M.y and on examination no record of such outage could be 
found. 

Such carelessness is unavoidable where the city is both operating 
its plant and overseeing its own work. A policeman gets little 
praise for telling the city that its lights have gone out as a result 
of not having been carefully trimmed. If he does notify the elec- 
tric department of an outagCy and is told that the fact is known^ his 
responsibility is ended, and he is less likely to trouble himself 
again; whereas were a private company supplying the light, he 
could get credit for zeal and good public service by following up 
the company until the outages were lighted. It is, on a small scale, 
the old inherent diMculty that is found throughout the system of 
municipal operation. If a municipality gives bad service, it must 
be put up with until a new election, and longer if hundreds of busy 
men do not drop useful work, and devote tremendous energy to 
turning out the city^s ofiScials, whereas if a company gives bad 
service, there can be an especial state or municipal body always 
ready to see that the company mends its ways, and without delay 
gives the people the service to which they are entitled. 

DetroiPs outage problem is much better taken care of than is 
that of the other cities. Three patrolmen, each supplied with a 
horse and buggy, drive over the circuits and, report by telephone 
to the station every half hour. 

The effects of another inherent difficulty of municipal owner- 
ship are apparent in these municipal plants. A private company 
which could not extend its lines beyond the artificial boundaries 
of the city or town in which its generating station is located, 
would be a curiosity, but of the four municipal plants spoken of 
in this chapter, only one can supply current outside of its corpo- 
rate limits, and that one — Detroit — can only do so to parks owned 
by the city. The disadvantages of this restriction are particularly 
noticeable in South Norwalk, where certain people just outside the 
town limits have had to lay their own lines up to the city limits so 
as to be eligible for current from the city^s plant. 

Allegheny and Chicago are obliged by law to advertise their 
contracts and to let them to the lowest responsible bidder. This 
is perhaps a necessary precaution to save the people from the let- 
ting of contracts at extortionate rates. The method employed by 
private companies, which permits contracts to be made without 
notoriety, and consequently with many opportunities for saving, 
is undoubtedly more rational. 

Allegheny and South Norwalk have no underground service, 
and the lines in Chicago and Detroit are but partially underground. 

Records of the plants^ operation are noticeably badly kept. 
For instance, none of the plants examined meter the service to their 
public buildings. In Allegheny, no data are available to show the 
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number of poles owned by the city, or the length of street served, 
and Chicago has no record of the length of street served, and its 
records in all respects are deficient in method and detail. 

South Norwalk meter tests are not made at regular intervals, 
and indeed are never made except where complaint is entered, or 
where large monthly variations indicate that there must be some 
•error, or where meters are so located as to cause special liability to 
damage. 

No engineering tests or experiments were being carried on at 
the time of the investigation, at any one of the four plants, which 
shows that the municipalities either expect no advancement in the 
electrical art, or are willing to wait until the road of progress is 
marked out by private companies. 

II. USE. 
a. — ^Extent of Use. 

The closely built-up area of South Norwalk is fairly well sup- 
plied with facilities for electric street lighting and incandescent 
service, but the rest of the town is not considered sufficiently prom- 
ising as yet to warrant extensions of lines. Out of a total of 17| 
miles of street, only 10 or 12 are given the advantages of service. 
Answers to question H 101, Schedule III., indicate that extensions 
were made promptly when station capacity was available. 

Detroit has not been progressive in extending its street light- 
ing service. When a request is made for new service, the Lighting 
Commission examines the advisability of the plan, and if its super- 
intendent reports favorably, if funds are available, and if there is 
capacity in the station, the extension is made. Sometimes a num- 
ber of petitions accumulates and then a number of lamps is in- 
stalled simultaneously. 

The area of the city of Allegheny is fixed by the river on 
three sides and a chain of hills on the fourth. As practically every 
street was supplied by the plant as originally laid out, and as only 
a few new streets have been opened in the ten years since then, 
the number of street lights has been increased by only 20 per cent. 

In Chicago the street lighting was undertaken by the city al- 
most twenty years ago, thus allowing plenty of time for the depart- 
ment to have shown its capacity adequately to light the streets. The 
responsible authority not only has not shown this ability, but has 
eveidently not been willing to spend the taxpayers^ money for ex- 
tension, perhaps because of realizing the losing character of the 
venture. Although the city electrician has stated that there is 
need of some 28,000 arc lights, the city had, up to January 1, 1906, 
installed but 6,706 arcs, and was still lighting the rest of its great 
area by means of 24,000 gas lamps and 5,000 gasolene lamps sup- 
plied by private companies. 

Chicago, Detroit and Allegheny are subject to no competition, 
as they do only street lighting, and though the manager of the 
South Norwalk plant says that they are subject to competition 
from a private lighting company, the price which they are able 
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to quote by ignoring certain items of cost enables tliem to have a 
monopoly in fact. 

b. - — Character of Users. 

Allegheny and Chicago do only street lighting and ineandes- 
cent lighting for public buildings. Detroit likewise practically 
confines itself to pnblic lighting, its only private customers being 
two chibs, which, because of their situation in a public park, could 
not otherwise get current, and two stores in a public building. 
South Norwalk, unlike the other undertakings, does commercial 
business as well as street lighting. 

c. — Efiorts to Extend. 

No efforts are made by South Norwalk to increase its com- 
mercial business apart from W’-hat is done by the general superin- 
tendent. No stock of electrical appliances is maintained for sale, 
and no particular efforts are made to instruct the people of the 
town in the use of electricity. Indeed, the manager is well satis- 
fied, if he can increase the capacity of his plant sufficiently each 
year to meet the demand for current, which comes without solici- 
tation other than that made by contractors who desire to do wiring. 

In other plants there is no question of effort to extend, as 
it is simply a question of choice with the municipalities, whether 
they care to incur the cost necessary to fully extend the advantages 
of electric street lighting. 


III. PLANT, 
a. — Character. 

South Norwalk: 

The South Norwalk equipment is a D. C. 220 volt two-wire 
system, a type never generally adopted in this country. 

The use by South Norwalk of the 220 volt current means that 
all its customers are compelled to use lamps which require 3.8 or 4 
watts to produce one candle power, while the modern practice of 
private companies in the United States is to serve consumers with 
current which will enable them to get a candle for 3.1 watts or even 
for 2.5. When this is taken into consideration, it will be seen that 
the electrical consumers of South Norwalk are compelled to pay 
20 per cent, more for the light produced by their service than would 
be necessary under what is to-day considered good practice. The 
superintendent says that this system was installed to save capital 
investment. When the improvements which are now taking place 
in electric lamps are perfected, the disadvantages under which 
South Norwalk is operating may become infinitely greater, or may 
be absolutely prohibitive of successful operation. 

The disadvantages of South NorwalFs current system like- 
wise appear in their commercial arc lamps. There are of these 
lamps in use of 1,200 nominal candle power, requiring 2| amperes. 

The station is in the heart of the city. It was probably well 
adapted to the system when the plant was originally constructed, 
but being away from water, it is run non-condensing. The city 
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purchased a site on the water front in 1902^ but so far has not 
moved its plant. Additions are still being made at the old station. 

The present station contains four small direct-connected units 
and two somewhat larger units, though even these are only 170 
K. W. There is one 300 H. P. steam engine, which is using in the 
neighborhood of 60 pounds of steam per K. W. hour. The four 
smaller units are of a poorer design and are using even more steam. 

The installation of a Diesel engine in South Norwalk, though 
it may not prove to be a success, shows a progressive desire for im- 
provement that is unusual in municipal plants. 

The plant at present is of sufficient capacity to handle its busi- 
ness when all units are operating, but it will be necessary to install 
.additional apparatus to take care of the loads of the coming winter. 
Extensions are now being considered, but they do not include dis- 
placing any of the small uneconomical units now in operation. 

As regards the valuation of the plant, the book value, as 
reported by the accountants in Exhibit B, Schedule IV., was 
$116,944.90. The value, as appraised by the Commissioners^ engi- 
neers, was $82,739.63. The practice is not to charge off property 
until it has been actually scrapped and sold, and then charge it off 
less the cost of salvage. It will be seen that under this system the 
■operating cost has not been correctly stated by the department, 
and that when the small units and other equipment are replaced, if 
such is ever the case, the operating charges for that year will be 
raised greatly above the average. 

The street lights are of the 375 watt type — 5 amperes. These 
arcs do not give as much light, and do not use as much current, as a 
500 watt lamp, and hence their costs should not be compared with 
500 watt lamp, without proper allowances. Computing the total 
hours of burning from the station meter readings, and allowing for 
motor, generator and line losses, the engineers figure the current 
'delivered would maintain 109 lamps, each consuming 375 watts, for 
2,422 hours, instead of 2,883 hours, as reported ; or, in other words, 
the current consumed per lamp per year was 908,250 watts com- 
pared with 2,000,000 watts consumed by a 500 watt lamp (nominal 
2,000 candle power), burning 4,000 hours (all night and every 
night service). 

Detroit: 

The Detroit plant is the only generating station examined that 
is situated so that it is capable of receiving fuel cheaply, and of 
operating condensing. The coal is brought directly to it by rail, 
and the river water can be utilized with the least possible expense. 

The station, in design and equipment, is of a type of about 15 
years ago, with the exception of some A. C. units more recently in- 
stalled. The capacity can hardly be expanded within the present 
building unless the type of operating units is changed and the 
present units scrapped. The station is not fireproof, being built 
with an ordinary wooden floor and wooden roof ; but no insurance is 
•carried. 
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The boilers are of the horizontal tubular type. The engines are 
small. Five are 300 H. operating four generators, eaeli by 
means of a rope drive ; two are steam units direct-connected to A. C» 
generators ; while four are smaller units direct-connected to D. C. 
are machines. The undertaking is now installing a steam tiirbine,- 
bnt its installation was too late to be considered in this report. 

No sensational criticism can be made of the management of 
the Detroit plant, but the undue conservatism shown in maintain- 
ing old appliances instead of installing large A. G. units with en- 
closed arcs is by no means commendable. It has been brought about 
by a possessing desire to keep down the apparent, rather than the 
real, expenses, and a disinclination, therefore, to go to the council 
for increased, but advisable, appropriations. 

The are lights number about 3,000; 1,177 of which are of the- 
old D. C. open arc type, almost universally discarded in the United 
States. The balance are of the enclosed A. G. type, being operated 
from the generators recently installed. The hours of service of 
these lamps total about 3,774. This is some 225 hours less than 
a full lighting schedule of 4,000 hours, and shows that the munici- 
pality is adopting a privilege that is not generally allowed a com- 
pany under a municipal street lighting contract. 

Another instance of inefiScient service in the Detroit plant is 
that after 9.30 p. m. the amount of current provided for the lampa 
on the open arcs is reduced from 9.6 to 9.2 amperes, and on the 
enclosed arcs from 6.8 to 6.2 amperes. This means a dimming of 
the light without a corresponding saving of energy, and is but 
another case in which the municipality reduces costs to the detri- 
ment of the service, in a way that would not be permitted to a pri- 
vate company operating under a municipal contract. This reduc- 
tion in current after 9.30 p. m. was originally started to prolong 
the lighting hours of a certain type of lamp, which otherwise would 
have had to be retrimmed more often, but the same reduction is- 
now being applied, without apparent good reason, to the new A. 0. 
enclosed lamps. 

The value of the plant, as per the Annual Eeport of June 30,. 
1905, was $878,291, and has been appraised by the engineers at 
$751,727. In other words, not as much has been written off as the* 
engineers believe should have been done. The steam plant, for in- 
stance, has been appraised at $83,953, though its scrap value is said,, 
by the engineers, to be not over half of this amount, and as it is good 
policy to install new types of generators and soon to discard old 
machines, there will be a loss in the near future of some $40,000,. 
which will not appear even in the corrected operating costs of the 
Committee's accountanf s report. 

In spite of all its backwardness, the Detroit plant as a whole- 
is in a decidedly more favorable condition than any of the other 
municipal plants examined. 

Allegheny : 

The Allegheny mimicipal plant is poorly designed, inefficient,, 
and expensive to operate. With a river on three sides of the town, it 
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is built away from the water, and is consequently compelled to run, 
non-condensing. The land is stated to have been purchased for 
reasons apart from its fitness. Appropriations for technical 
equipment have been neglected to such an extent that the 
electrician had to build his own switchboard out of such junk as he 
could collect from machine shops^ yards. 

Three large dynamos installed in 1904-5 were ordered in the 
spring of 1902, and were from two to three years being put in place. 
In the meantime, while one of the engines was lying uncovered 
in the street for thirteen months, turbines came into use and ren- 
dered obsolete the long-waited-for equipment. 

It is undoubtedly owing to the fact that the street lighting wa8 
operated by the municipality that the citizens of Allegheny have 
been deprived to a great extent of commercial service. Private com- 
panies were loath to exploit the field when the municipality might 
so easily step in and reap the harvest, and so it is only within the 
last four or five years that the citizens have been supplied with an 
up-to-date commercial electrical service. A few lines were run from 
Pittsburg by one of the Pittsburg companies across to Allegheny, but 
this business was never greatly extended. 

The Allegheny station equipment consists of water tube boilers 
with automatic stokers. The steam piping is in very bad shape. 
The three Buckeye engines are not high-class steam units, and the 
five Westinghouse engines are uneconomical. 

In attempting to improve the plant by replacing the old B. C. 
arc machines by a new type, the municipality has made mistakes that 
it will be expensive to rectify. They have belted the new dynamos 
to the old engines, and have driven the old dynamos, which fur- 
nished current for the open arcs, by motors taking current from 
the new D. C. generators. It would have been far more economical 
to have installed, at once, large direct-coimected D. C. units. 

There are 1,522 arc lamps in use, 615 of which are of the open 
D. 0. type, and have been in use since 1895. The balance of the 
lamps are of the enclosed D. C. type and are in good condition, being 
recently installed. 

Chicago. 

Since the city has begun municipal street lighting, it has had. 
in operation at various times nine^stations, five of which have now 
been abandoned. The first plant was erected in the basement of a 
fire house. Three of the four plants now in operation are of obso- 
lete type, while the fourth, more recently erected, is not properly 
constructed for economical operation. 

The stations are scattered through the city, without system, and 
are very poorly located. Only two are on railroad sidings, and 
though a lake is near at hand, none is in such a position that it 
can get water from a natural supply in sufficient quantities for con- 
densing purposes, and, therefore, has to take its water through 
its own pumps direct from the city mains, or artificial canals which 
are fed by the mains, thus helping to add to the city’s suffering 
from water shortage. The amount of city water used by these 
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plants is estimated to be 1,400,000,000 gallons, but according to the 
engineers, this figure is a minimuni, and might represent orIj oue- 
third to one-half of the amount actually used. If this water was 
charged at ordinary city water rates, it would cost more than lialf 
.as much as the coal used by the stations, but no charge is made, the 
reason assigned in the city report being, that the city is amply repaid 
by lighting done by the electrical department for the pumping sta- 
tions and public buildings. It seems very doubtful whether this 
.-service is in any way commensurate with, the favors received, but 
it is impossible to state that it is not, for the reason that no records 
are kept showing the quantity of current supplied to the public 
buildings and pumping stations. 

The equipment of the stations is very varied, consisting of five 
or six different typos of boilers, the ones installed last being consid- 
ered not the best type. The engines are generally small, although 
there are four 1,000 H. P. each. These engines are belted to shafts, 
and one of them, which has been in use about twelve years, has been 
recently reconstructed. 

There are about fifty generators, forty-eight of which are less 
than 75 Iv. W. each. They are all belted and will naturally be dis- 
carded with the open arc light. 

There are two alternating current machines of 750 K. W. that 
isupply current to some 1,800 A. C. enclosed street lamps that are 
now being installed. 

About three-fourths of the machines are Western Electric ma- 
chines, which are no longer manufactured, the remainder being 
Brush multiple-circuit machines, but of old type. 

The city is now constructing a water power plant on the drain- 
age canal for the purpose of generating po-wer for operating street 
lights, and possibly for the sale of commercial current. There is 
considerable doubt as to the reliabilit.Y of this power, and it will 
probably be necessary to supplement it with new steam stations. 
Erom the investment point of view, therefore, it does not look as if 
Chicago would reduce its present high cost of street lighting. When 
this investment is made it will be necessary for the municipality 
to scrap the old plants, or to maintain them at a loss. 

Of the 6,706 lamps in use, 4,180 are of the old D, C. open arc 
type, which have been generally discarded throughout the country. 

The municipal plant lights City Hall at night, but in the day- 
time it is not necessary to keep its engines running for street lights, 
so the plant is shut down, and the Edison Company is asked to sup- 
ply such current as is needed by the city fathers in their delibera- 
tions. 

b. — Operating Efficiency. 

The management of the South Forwalk plant is vested in a 
board of three commissioners, elected by the city council. The 
ordinance by which the board was fonned provides for compensa- 
tion, but none has been given, Detroit has a commission of six 
members appointed by the mayor, none of whom receives any salary. 
In Allegheny, the plant is managed by the city council through a 
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€Oinplieated system of joint committees, viz., a finance committee 
oi‘ sixteen; a committee on public works of twenty-two, and a sub- 
committee on lighting of six, none of whom receives any salary. 
Chicago’s plant is managed by the city council, the seventy mem- 
bers of w^hich receive $1,500 each per year. 

Economical and efficient operation in Allegheny is much handi- 
capped by the unnecessary number of employees. Six or eight of 
the force could be dismissed, thus reducing the payroll 15 to 
18 per cent., and the half dozen extra laborers often put on for 
political purposes at election time could be dispensed with — changes 
which would add to the efficiency of the service, as well as lowering 
its cost. 

In Chicago, the civil service rules, although undoubtedly 
better for efficient operation than was the limited spoils system 
of the undertaking’s earlier days, are a source of inefficiency. Proper 
arrangements have not been made for passing upon the merits of 
applicants for positions, and in consequence work often has to be 
delayed, or special men have to be chosen for 60 days without ex- 
amination. Men who have become inefficient in the service are re- 
tained in responsible positions longer than they should be, and the 
best men are often prevented from being advanced in rank or chosen 
from the outside, because of lack of the special knowledge required 
by the civil service examiners. 

Can the civil service examination tell the presence of that 
coolness, that steadiness, that discerning judgment which marks the 
man who helps from the man who hinders? Can it note a clear 
eye and an honest heart? Can it divide the man who can learn 
more from the man who has reached his growth ? No ; and yet it 
brings to the public service men far better than without it would 
be chosen. 

Is there needed any more forcible demonstration of the unfit- 
ness of municipalities to go beyond the absolutely necessary func- 
tions of government ? Is there needed any further proof that there 
are incurable ills in municipal operation worse than the curable 
ills of private operation ? 


CHAPTER VI. 

AMERICAN WATER WORKS UNDERTAKINGS. 

Under this title we come to the consideration of the one purely 
monopolistic business which we have considered. The industries 
investigated by the Commission are frequently spoken of as ^ffiat- 
ural monopolies.” In reality, with the exception of water, no one 
of them is, or can, really be a monopoly of the supply of a service, 
unless made so by legislative refusal to permit competition; and. 
such legislative refusal, although existing in Great Britain, would 
probably in this country be held unconstitutional. 

The snpply of electricity may he a monopoly so far as permis- 
sion to use the streets for the distribution of electricity to the ex- 
clusion of other suppliers of electricity, can make it a monopoly. 
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blit no electric company has a monopoly of the supply of light and 
heat and power. There are several very satisfactory and successful 
competitors for such business. Among others is the isolated elec- 
tric plant which supplies a large percentage of the electric current 
used in cities. 

Gas supply similarly fails to have a monopoly of the lighting, 
heating and power business. Trams in Great Britain have severe 
competition from the omnibuses, except where, as in Leicester, Liv- 
erpool and several other places, the municipal authorities protect 
their tram ventures by refusing to license omnibus competition. 

The supply of water in cities may be, and generally is, a monop- 
oly. There is no substitute for water, and, except for the relatively 
small quantity of bottled waters used by the well-to-do in such cities 
as Chicago and Philadelphia and Cleveland, under warning from 
the Board of Health official, or bacteriologist, that the municipality’s 
supply is not safe, the city furnishing water has no competition in 
that branch of its business. 

The municipalities snpplying water in the cities we investigated 
have practically an absolute monopoly, not only because there is no 
other supply of water in other than negligible quantities, but be- 
cause there is no substitute for water. 

If, therefore, there is a field appropriate for municipal enter- 
prise, on the theory of the municipalizers that a natural monopoly 
should be municipally operated, we would expect to find such a 
field in water supply, and we would look for an expression of the 
greatest possible municipal efficiency in the operation of water 
plants. 

The plants investigated are Chicago, Cleveland and Syracuse, 
operated by the municipalities, and Indianapolis and Hew Haven 
operated by companies. 

At Chicago, with the exception of the supply of a small suburb, 
the water is drawn from Lake Michigan. There are five intakes 
located from two to four miles from the shore of the lake. Prior 
to the installation of the Chicago Drainage Canal and a system of 
intercepting sewers, the water was polluted to a considerable extent. 
Since the improvements referred to have been made, there has been 
an improvement in the quality of the water. 

At Cleveland the water is drawn from Lake Erie, there being 
two intakes; one of these has been condemned, so only the East 
Intake is now used. 

At Syracuse the water supply is drawn from Skaneateles Lake^ 
15 miles by If miles. This lake is situated about nineteen miles 
from the city. The lake water is of fine quality. 

At Indianapolis the larger part of the water supply is drawn 
from the White River, the wafer being conveyed to the city by an 
open canal nine miles long. Water can also be drawn from Pall 
Creek, but this is rarely used, being only an emergency supply. A 
portion of the water supply is drawn from driven wells averaging 
325 feet in depth. White River water is filtered. 
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At Few Haven, the water is drawn from nine lakes. About half 
of the snpply is taken from one of these lakes — ^Lake Whitney — and 
this water is filtered. 

Eegarding the systems for distributing water : At Chicago, there 
are no distributing reservoirs, the water pressure in the distribution 
mains being maintained direct from the pumps which draw the 
water from the -lake. 

At Cleveland, the water drawn from Lake Erie by the pumps 
is delivered direct to the distribution mains, the surplus being 
stored in reservoirs. The mains are divided into two districts, one 
of low pressure and the other of high pressure; each of these dis- 
tricts has storage reservoirs, which take the surplus water. 

At S 3 ^raeuse, there are no pumps, the water from Skaneateles 
Lake being delivered by gravity through a 30-inch main into the 
reservoir ; from the reservoir the water is delivered by gravit}^ to the 
distribution mains. 

At Indianapolis, there are no distributing reservoirs. The w^ater 
from the White Eiver canal, after being filtered, is forced directly 
into the distribution mains by pumps ; the well water is also pumped 
into the mains. 

At Few Haven, the system of distribution is mixed. From 
some of the lakes the supply is by gravity. The water from Lake 
Whitney, after being filtered, is pumped either direct into the mains 
or into the Prospect Hill reservoir. The water from Lake Salton- 
stall is pumped into the East Haven reservoir, from which it is dis- 
tributed by gravity. 

A fair idea of the relation of the capacities of the plants to 
the needs of the cities may be obtained from the following table, 
containing maximum and minimum daily capacity in one column, 
and the maximum daily consumption in 1905 in the other: 





Maximum 




Daily 


Daily Capacities. 

Consumption. 

Municipalities. 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Chicago 

C Max. 

1 Min. 

458.220.000 7 

376.164.000 f 

431,108,500 

Cleveland 

f Max. 

1 Min. 

91.080.000 7 

51.900.000 1 

88,000,000 

Syracuse 

I Max. 

1 Min. 

14,000,000 7 
13,550,000 f 

15,854,000 

Companies. 



Indianapolis 

f Max. 

' • 1 Min. 

38.000. 000 1 

28.000. 000 \ 

28,280,658 

New Haven 

f Max. 
\ Min. 

41,500,000 } 
21,000,000 i 

27,000,000 


Commenting on this table, the investigating engineer states in 
reply to question H-5 : 

^‘^At Chicago the facilities and appliances for de- 
veloping water from the present sources of supply are 
insufiScient.^^ 

He then makes a statement, which is too long to quote here, 
regarding the large per capita consumption in Chicago and the 
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insufficient pressure^ and points out that if the pressure u'ere raised 
so that all the citizens could obtain a proper supply^ the consumption 
vould increase to such an extent that the capacity of the plant 
wuld be insufficient. He then describes the attempts that have 
been made for many years, by successive city engineers to adopt the 
use of meters as a means of reducing the wastage, but the city coun- 
cil has not provided the appropriation. The council has recently 
made an appropriation, and it is the intention to set meters as fast 
as possible on certain classes of services. It is stated that the 
capacity of the tunnels carrying the lake water to the pumps is 
nearly reached, and, allowing for the growth in population, no 
sooner will the contemplated additions to the plant be completed 
than the city will face the same problem of the necessity for an 
additional water supply. It should be borne in mind that in 
Chicago there is no water stored in reservoirs, everything depending 
on the pumps. 

Eegarding Cleveland, the engineer states: 

Sources of supply abundant; facilities for develop- 
ing it sufficient for needs in 1905, and, when the additions 
now in progress arc completed, will be adequate for several 
years to come.^^ 

Prom the table it is to be noted that the maximum consump- 
tion very largely exceeded the minimum daily capacity, but it 
should be borne in mind that there are 108,000,000 gallons stored 
in reservoirs. 

At Syracuse, the maximum daily capacity is exceeded by the 
maximum daily consumption, but there is 120,000,000 gallons 
storage. The engineer states that the capacity of the present con- 
duit leading from the lake is about exhausted, and that a new one 
will be needed in the near future. 

At Indianapolis, the relation between the maximum con- 
sumption and the capacity is more satisfactory. It should be stated 
that the figure given in the table for the maximum daily consump- 
tion in 1905 included the water that was used during a large fire. 
The engineer states that the maximum day for domestic consump- 
tion is only 21,280,294 gallons. 

Commenting on the figures given for hTew Haven, it should 
be stated that, as water is delivered by gravity, it is very difficult 
to determine the exact capacity. The engineer states that the 
figures given in this table are the additions of the total capacities, 
and, as the maximum of all sources will not be reached at any one 
time, the figure given for the maximum is larger than it should be, 
and the figure given for the minimum is, for the same reason, 
smaller than it should be. Making due allowances on this account, 
it might be stated that the maximum daily capacity can be esti- 
mated as 33,000,000 gallons and the minimum daily capacity as 
27,000,000 gallons. 

This inquiry shows that the two companies have used more 
foresight, and are better equipped to take care of the business, and 
of the growth of the city than are the municipalities. 
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I. PRESSURE. 

Tlie question of character of service resolves itself into an ex- 
aininatioix of the pressures prevailing throughout the city. The 
first question under this heading has reference to the number and 
location of pressure gauges. Chicago is deficient in this rcsjiect^ 
as it has only a recording gauge at each pumping station. There 
are no recording or other gauges at the office, shops or other points 
away from the pumping stations. There is a non-recording pres- 
sure gauge on each pump. 

Cleveland is likewise deficient in recording pressure gauges. 
There is reported to be 5 on the force mains, but apparently not 
any on the low pressure system. There are 26 non-recording pres- 
sure gauges at the fire engine houses. These are read hourly and 
the summary is reported weekly. If these gauges are accurately 
read and summarized, the readings will give a good idea of the pres- 
sures at various points in the city. 

At Syracuse, where there are no pumping stations, there is 
a recording gauge maintained at the office and another one at the 
repair shop. 

At Indianapolis, each pumping station, the companyhs office, 
and each of the fire engine houses is equipped with a recording 
gauge. 

At New Haven, recording gauges are maintained at the super- 
intendenfs office, at each pumping station, and at one point in a 
vault on the street. There are also three recording gauges at fire 
engine houses. 

From the above it is evident that the companies are better 
equipped than are the municipalities to know what service they are 
rendering. 

At Chicago the average pressure on discharge mains for all 
pumping stations, except Washington Heights, was 39.91 pounds. 
Table No. 9 under question H 85 shows that the greater portion 
of the area of the city received a pressure between 30 and 15 
pounds; 12 per cent, of the area of the city was below 15 pounds; 
3 per cent, of the area was below 10 pounds. Table No. 8, given 
under the same question, contains records taken during a special 
examination of the water supply, made by the National Board en- 
gineers in June and July, 1905, and shows mininium static pres- 
sure on hj’-drants within the area covered by the main service to the 
city as 3 pounds per square inch. The pressures were fairly uni- 
form at the pumping stations, but were not uniform at remote 
points. It was not possible to obtain a definite answer as to the 
lowest pressure on the distributing system, as no recording gauges 
were maintained. Complaints of lack of pressure were very num- 
erous. Houses in certain districts can get water in their upper 
stories only at night. Private pumps were required in all high 
buildings. Our engineer summarizes the result of his investigation 
as follows : 

^^Estimating from gauges in pumping stations and 
from reports of tests made over the system at various 
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times^ the ayerage static pressure on hydrants nearest 
pumping stations was about 34 pounds. The average 
static pressure at hydrants over the system was about 20 
pounds^ and over certain large areas to the southwest the 
average pressure was about 10 pounds.^^ 

At Cleveland, the pressures on the discharge mains at the three 
pumping stations were 90 pounds, 64 pounds and 59 pounds re- 
spectively. The lowest pressure on the distributing system is 
recorded as 0. There do not seem to be any figures stating the 
average pressures prevailing throughout the city. Tlie engineer 
states : 

“They were in most cases sufficient to give good ser- 
vice to the upper stories of houses, except where such 
houses were located near the line dividing the low ser- 
vice from the first high service district. Complaints not 
very numerous; there were some complaints principally 
from owners of high buildings located on high points in 
the low service district.*^ 

At Syracuse, the pressures are remarkably uniform. Two re- 
cording gauges at different points on the system, but at a fairly 
low elevation in the city, show an average pressure of about 90 
pounds. The engineer says this may be considered the average 
maximum pressure of the system. The highest pressure on the 
system is given as 91.3 pounds and the lowest as 0. This last con- 
dition is described as follows : 

“There are some houses on the system, especially on 
the hills near the Syracuse University, which are so high 
that they do not have good pressures. In ten or twelve of 
these houses water will flow only in the cellars, and when 
water is low in Woodland reservoir, as was the case in 
February, 1905, the persons living in these houses are 
without water. Some of them leave their faucets open, 
relying upon a water ram in the mains to fill tanks in 
the cellars, from which water is often pumped by hand 
to attic tanks. Most of these houses are comparatively 
new, having been built on the hill since the reservoir was 
constructed.-’^ 

At Indianapolis, the normal pressure in the main service dis- 
trict averaged 68 pounds during the year; fire pressure from 110 
to 115 pounds. The pressure was uniformly maintained. The 
highest pressure was about 120 pounds near the pumping station, 
and the lowest about 58 pounds. Complaints are not numerous. 

At Wew Haven, the highest pressure is given as 53 pounds and 
the lowest as 18 pounds. Complaints are reported as not very fre- 
quent. Under question H 22, the chief of the fire department is 
quoted as follows: 

“The chief considers the supply adequate when 
steamers are used. He further states that the mains are 
laid on almost every street, are well connected and have 
very few dead ends; that the multiplication of sources 
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of supply insures plenty of water; and that in the dryest 
of seasons there is never any let up. Everybody uses all 
he wants to and never knows what it is to be short. Also 
that the mains have never broken during the time of fire^ 
and that the fire department has never been handicapped 
by the breaking of mains.” 

From this summary of the pressures maintained^ it is evident 
that the citizens in the two cities where the water is supplied by 
companies^ are on the whole better supplied than in those of the 
other class. There is apparently no section of either Indianapolis 
or New Haven where the citizen cannot obtain an adequate sup- 
ply of water, and apparently this cannot be said of any of the 
municipal plants examined. It seems from these records that at 
Chicago there are thousands of citizens who are inconvenienced 
with an insufiScient supply of water at their residences and places 
of business. At Cleveland those buildings that are located near the 
edge of the low pressure district are similarly poorly supplied^ and 
at Syracuse there is one section which at certain seasons has no 
water at all. It is true that in the latter case this comprises only 
a few houses, and it is evident that the greater part of the city is 
well supplied. 

The insurance companies have recently advanced rates in each 
of the cities under consideration — ^with the exception of Syracuse — 
alleging water works deficiencies as the cause. The amount of the 
rates chargeable to water supply deficiencies is : 

In Chicago, $1,250,000. 

In Cleveland, $48,000. 

In Indianapolis (not given in dollars). 

In New Haven (not given in dollars). 

The water works expert says, in the New Haven report, ^Tt 
would seem, as has already been observed in other cities, the ad- 
vance in rates is based less on the actual merits of the case than 
on the desire to quickly recoup the losses at San Francisco and 
Baltimore.” 

A feature of water supply that is of importance to the citi- 
zens of a growing city has reference to whether the policy of the 
authorities in making extensions is liberal or the contrary, and as 
to whether such extensions are made promptly or the contrary. 

On this point at Chicago, the policy is reported to be apparently 
fairly liberal on the whole. There were, however, many demands, 
and available appropriations were often limited. There is in the 
Chicago Water Department a division of water pipe extension, 
which determines the size of pipe required. An ordinance by the 
city council is required for every extension, and the delay in pass- 
ing these ordinances has frequently caused a delay in extending the 
service. Apparently the division of water supply extension made 
extensions promptly when they were once ordered by the council. 
As a rule, the demand has always preceded the extension. 

In Cleveland, an extension of the mains has generally awaited 
the demand for the same. The extensions are ordered by the Board 
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of Public Service. No ordinance council i» required^ except 
tlie regular seiiii-anmial appropriation ordinaneCj and woii-: or 
mains extended was not delayed for lack of funds. It seeun ilie 
board inquires the estimated revenue for tbe first year to be i> per 
cent, or more. Parties develo[)ing real estate can get main.' laid liy 
depositing $1 per lineal foot^ which sum is refunded when tiie rov- 
enue from water amounts to (i per cent. Vlains are also laid by the 
city, without cost to the pro]}erty owners, on the streets ah* nit to 
be paved;, but this does not often happeiL as the mains arc UftUaliy 
laid before the demand for paving arises. 

At Syracuse, an extension of the mains has generally awaited 
the demand. No ordinance by councils is required, tlie decision be- 
ing made by the Commissioner of Public "Whirks, on recommenda- 
tion by the deputy city engineer. Where the receipts will pay a 
reasonable return on the cost, the extension is made. In all cases 
a frontage tax of 5 per cent, per foot is levied on all property front- 
ing on each side of the street on which the main is laiil. The en- 
gineer remarks: 

^"^The frontage tax alone will pay good interest on all 
sizes of mains from 12 inches down, so that the depart- 
ment cannot w’-ell lose money by extensions.''’ 

At Indianapolis, the mains have been ‘•‘rapidly extended in ad- 
vance of ordinances, and in advance of the demand.’'''’ The company 
was free to extend mains where it wished. By the terms of its 
contract with the city, the latter has power to direct where its ex- 
tensions shall be made up to 40,000 feet per year, and this fact 
seems at times to have delayed the installation of mains because 
the city councils were slow to act. It is to be noted, however, that 
the extensions made by the company exceed the requirement of 
40,000 feet per year, the average extensions for the past fifteen 
years being 68,986 feet per year. The policy regarding extensions 
is therefore apparently liberal. 

At New Haven, the mains have often been extended in advance 
of the demand. Petitions or applications for service are made to 
the company, which is free to use its judgment regarding the mak- 
ing of extensions. The city is supplied with mains to an unusual 
extent. There are mains in almost every street in the city. The 
policy in making extensions is apparently liberal. The secretary of 
the company states that ^^during his connection with tbe company 
he has never Imown of a refusal to extend mains on petition within 
the city limits ; also that mains will be extended in suburbs, provided 
reasonable revenue, not necessarily for the first year, but within a 
reasonable number of years, is assured.^’ 

Prom this summary it seems evident that citizens, not on the 
line of mains, applying for water, are on the whole more apt to 
obtain it, and to obtain it promptly, in the two cities where com- 
panies operate the water works, -than they are in those cities where 
the municipality does so. 

It QUALITY. 

An inquiry regarding the quality of the water supplied may 
be made with reference to the means adopted to insure a pure 
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water, to the means adopted to ascertain the actnal quality of the 
water, and linaliy to the consideration of the quality of the water 

Under the drst heading it may be said that Chicago, Cie^e-* 
land and Syracuse each supply the water in its natural condition. 
As Chicago and Cleveland each draws its supply from one of the 
Great Lakes, there is no necessity for any sanitary inspection of 
the source from which the water is drawn. 

In the case of Syracuse, where the water is drawn from a 
lake, the water department maintains two emplojTes who live at 
different points on the shore of the lake, and whose duty it is to 
patrol the same and report any infractions of sanitary regulations. 
It seems that on the shore of this lake are a number of summer 
cottages, and one of the employees referred to, keeps a watch on 
them during the summer and fall, when they are occupied. In 
1905, a committee composed of the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a local physician, and others, made inspection of the 
shores of the lake. 

At Indianapolis, the water drawn from the White river and 
from Fall creek, consisting of two-thirdvS of the total supply, is 
filtered by slow sand filtration. The canal, which carries the water 
from the White river to the city, is patrolled by an employee of 
the company, who is clothed with police powers. 

At New Haven, where the water is drawn from six sinali 
lakes, none of tlie water was filtered in 1905, but during that year 
filters were being constructed, and beginning with 1906, the water 
from Lake Whitney, which is the only lake in which the purity of 
the water was threatened, has been filtered. There is a daily in- 
spection of the watersheds of these lakes, by the company’s inspec- 
tors, and a less frequent inspection by the superintendent and 
other officers of the company. 

It is good engineering practice for the water department or 
company to own or control the land surrounding, or the entire 
watershed of, the source of supply. In the case of Chicago and 
Cleveland, of course this is not possible nor necessary. In the case 
of Syracuse, the municipality does not own any land surrounding 
the lake. At Indianapolis, the water company owns a narrow strip 
of land around several of the dams in the White river, and also con- 
trols the shores of the canal. At New Haven, the water company 
has acquired more than half of the entire watershed of five of its 
lakes, and is now acquiring more as rapidly as possible. It now 
owns 7,000 acres. The sixth lake — Lake tYhi'tney — where the water- 
shed is not owned, has its water treated by filtration. On this point 
the contrast between the practice at Syracuse on one hand, and at 
Indianapolis -and New Haven on the other can be compared to the 
advantage of the latter. 

This phase of the question may he summarized with the state- 
ment that while the natural conditions in the different cities call 
for different methods of treatment, it is evident that the two com- 
panies were more solicitous regarding the purity of the water 
supply, and adopted more thorough means for insuring the same 

Yol. I.*— 27. 
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tlian did the three municipalities which ran their own water de- 
partments. 

The second point of inquiry refers to the means adopted to as- 
certain the quality of the water. At Chicago samples from all of 
the pumping stations are analyzed daily, except Sundays and holi- 
days. These analyses are made by the department of health, and 
the results as to whether the w^ater is ‘'^satV^ or ‘hmsafe’^ are pub- 
lished in the daily papers. The health department also publishes 
weekly and annual bulletins containing more details of the anayl- 
ses. 

At Cleveland, sanitary chemical analyses are made weekly. 
Chemical analyses and bacteriological analyses are made daily, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. The first are made by Mr. Pate, city 
chemist, and are not published. The second class of analyses is 
made under the direction of Dr. Howard, city bacteriologist. The 
results of these were summarized in the report of the water depart- 
ment for 1905. During 1905, Dr. Whipple, consulting engineer, 
and the superintendent of the water wmrks division, made special 
examination and reported on the water supplied, and extracts from 
this were published in the 1905 report of the water department. 

At Syracuse, chemical analyses are made of water drawn from 
the faucet in the laboratory once a month. Bacterial analyses of 
water from Woodland reservoirs are made twice a month from Jan- 
uary to May inclusive, and four times a month from June to De- 
cember inclusive. The former analyses are made by the city chem- 
ist and the latter by the city bacteriologist. The results are not 
published. During 1905, Dr. May, city bacteriologist, collected 
about 75 samples of water around the shores of the lake and made 
analyses and a report. 

At Indianapolis, analyses of the water are made daily by Mr. 
Jordan, chemist and bacteriologist of the company. A few analy- 
ses were also made by the department of health. The results \vere 
not published. 

At Hew Haven, analyses of water collected from each source 
of supply are made monthly by Professor Smith of Yale College, 
consulting chemist of the water company. In addition, daily bac- 
teriological analyses are made by the superintendent of filters, of 
water from certain of the sources of supply. As a rule the results 
are not published. 

The third inquiry has reference to the actual quality of the 
water delivered. At Chicago, 83 per cent, of all the samples taken 
were pronounced Seventeen per cent were pronounced 

^^unsafe."^^ 

The following extracts from Schedule III are made, as bearing 
on the question now undei' consideration: 

^‘^As stated in the report of the city chemist (Exhibit 
7, see H 60), the word Unsafe’ does not necessarily al- 
ways mean that the water is had, or unfit to drink. 

^The writer is informed that the city supply is used 
for drinking purposes by a large number of people of 
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small or moderate means, and it the reported death rate 
from typhoid fever be correct, this would corroborate the 
statement of the city chemist just referred to, for if the 
water were actually bad 17 per cent, of the time, the ty- 
phoid death rate would doubtless be much higher 

‘^^In view of these facts and in view of the further 
fact that the city^s health department reported that 17 
per cent, of all the samples of city water analyzed by it 
in 1905 were hinsafe^ the water should, in the opinion of 
the writer of this report, be classed as unreliable and, 
therefore, not a good water for drinking purposes/^ 

‘^‘^Water supply is subject to rapid changes from ^safe^ 
to ^unsafe,^ and it is not always possible to give warning 
of these changes. The purity of the water cannot be 
relied upon, and the water, therefore, cannot be classed 
as good from a sanitary standpoint.'’^ 

At Cleveland, Dr. Howard, the city bacteriologist, is quoted as 
follows in his report to the health department: 

‘^Hr. Howard says that the water ‘^cannot be called 
a good water, a safe water,^ also that 90 per cent, of the 
intelligent people in fairly good financial circumstances 
do not drink it. He cites instances of prominent physi- 
cians who forbid their patients to drink it, and "who, when 
typhoid is raging in the city, have at most only one or 
two cases. Mr. H. 0. AVay, assistant city bacteriologist, 
who under the supervision of Dr. Howard, made the bac- 
teriological analyses of the water in 1905, states that the 
presence of the colon bacillus may be reasonably assumed 
as cause for classing the water as unsafe, it being under- 
stood that the word %nsafe^ does not necessarily always 
mean that the water is actually had or unfit to drink. 
Similarly the absence of colon bacillus should fairly cause 
the water to be classed as ‘^safe,^ although the water might 
possibly be bad without the colon bacillus being fonnd in 
the particular sample examined. The general average, 
however, of all examinations indicates that the percentages 
of times the colon bacillus is found in the water may be 
fairly taken as the percentage of times that the water is 
unsafe. Mr. Way further states that observations of all 
the other local conditions a-ffecting the water in Cleveland 
has borne out the statement that when the colon bacillus 
is found in the city supply, the water should be called 
unsafe. Mr. Way found the colon bacillus twelve times 
in 303 examinations of city water during 1905.^^ 

The following quotation is also made from Schedule III un- 
der question H 55 : 

^Tn view of all the foregoing facts and opinions, it 
would seem that the water is good almost all the time, but 
that its purity cannot always be relied upon, as it is sub- 
ject on infrequent occasions to sudden changes from good 
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to bad. The water should^ therefore;, in the writer s opin- 
ion^ be classed as fair/^ 

At Syracuse;, oar investigator sums up this question, as follows: 

'‘Water is not only good from a sanitary standpoint;, 
but is also remarkably soft;, and for a lake water unusually 
free from color.^^ 

At Indianapolis^ “the water supplied in 1905 was of good san- 
itary character/^ writes the inspecting engineer;, who makes also 
the following comment on the character and efficiency of the filter 
plant : 

“As indicated by the photographs (not reprodneed 
here) 5 the filter plant presents a very neat and attractive 
appearance. All of its appliances and accessories are 
strictly np to date, and the results obtained during 1905 
after the filters had once been gotten into proper running 
order, were remarkably good, showing an average efficiency 
in the removal of bacteria of considerably over 99 per 
cent.” 

At New Haven, the following two extracts contain the con- 
clusions drawn by our enginer regarding the quality of the water 
supplied : 

“Writer did not see all records; was informed that 
colon bacillus was sometimes found in all the water, not 
excepting Lake Wintergreen, whose water is practically 
above suspicion; but that on all sheds, except Whitney, 
the colon was generally believed to come from animals, 
and therefore to be harmless.” 

“Water occasionally has slight color and taste from 
vegetable matters. Prom sanitary standpoint Lake Whit- 
ney water should be rated as fair during 1905. Waters 
from other four sheds, good.” 

The following extracts on &is subject are taken from inter- 
views had by our engineer : 

Dr. Wright, president of the Board of Health — “Dr. 
Wright states that while the water sometimes had some 
color and taste from vegetable matter, he considers it 
was good from a sanitary standpoint in 1905, and that the 
water is not responsible for any of the typhoid at present. 
Finally the doctor says that in his opinion, the New 
Haven water supply, as a whole, compares very, very 
favorably with that of almost any other city.” 

Mr. Bailey, clerk of the Board of Health and sec- 
retary of the IJnion League Club — “The company takes 
extraordinary precautions to protect its source of supply, 
and that he believes its water is better than many of the 
peddled drinking waters. He attributes the rather wide- 
spread use of the latter partly to the scare resulting from 
the epidemic of 1901, partly to the color and taste which 
city water sometimes has, especially in spring time, from 
vegetable matter, and partly to active advertising on the 
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part of the sellers of bottled waters. He considers that 
the city water was pure from a sanitary standpoint hi 
1905 .^" 

Our investigating engineer also adds the following; 

^‘^As already stated;, the typhoid rate in 1905 was 
somewhat higher than the average for the last few years. 
The writer of this report was not, however, able to find 
any competent evidence of the fact that the increase was 
due to the water supply. In view of all of the foregoing 
facts and opinions, the writer of this report would rate 
the quality of Lake Whitney water during 1905 as fair, 
and of that from the other four watersheds as good. Now 
that Lake Whitney water is filtered, all the water should, 
in the writer^s opinion, be classed as good.^^ 

It is commonly assumed that the number of deaths from ty- 
phoid fever, in proportion to the population of the city, is an index 
to the purity of the water supplied. Undoubtedly there have been, 
and are, cases where pollution of the city water supply has caused 
an increase in the number of deaths, but it does not necessarily 
follow that a relatively high death rate by typhoid fever per capita 
is due to the quality of the water supply. Drinking water is not 
the only means by which this disease is spread. The figures taken 
from the report are as follows : 

Cases of Deaths hy 

Population Typhoid Fever Typhoid 

Talcing Water Reported Ho, of Fever per 


City. from Mains, or Estimated. Deaths. 100,000 Pop. 

Chicago 1,800,000 Not reported. 329 18.3 

Cleveland 457,447 675 67 14.6 

•Syracuse 114,000 147 18 15.8 

Indianapolis 120,000 412 71 59.2 

New Haven 120,000 247 49 40.8 


Taken at their face value, these figures show very unfavorably 
for the two cities where the water is supplied by companies, but it 
is evident that the investigating engineer does not believe that in 
either case the high number of deaths in these cities is due to the 
quality of the water supplied by the water companies, Eegarding 
Indianapolis, I quote as follows from his answer to question H 
158: ^Tnterviews with members in the Indianapolis Board of 
Health as well as all that the writer was able to learn from other 
competent sources, corroborate the opinion that the water supplied 
in 1905 was of good, sanitary character.^^ 

^'The president of the Board of Health stated that 
he had from time to time analyzed the water from about 
four thousand private wells in Indianapolis, and ordered 
closed 75 per cent, of all the wells that he had examined, 
but that the wells would soon be used again, as there was 
no law by which the board could enforce these orders. 
The president and secretary of the board both stated that 
they had tried for a long time to get an ordinance com- 
pelling the closing of cesspools, and the putting in of 
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conBectioBs to sewers^* but that real estate men and prop- 
erty owners had always succeeded in defeating the ordi- 
nance. The city lias a plumbing ordinance, but no plumb- 
ing inspector, and the Board of Health is said to have been 
unable to get one appointed because of the opposition of 
the master plumbers, who fear favoritism in the purchase 
of supplies.'’^ 

The inspecting engineer adds the following: 

^Tn view of the statements quoted above, it is the 
writer^s opinion that a high typhoid fever death rate might 
naturally be anticipated, even with the purest possible city 
water supply.-^^ 

Again in his answer to question H 166, there is a quotation 
from the report of an expert committee appointed by the city, and 
the company, which was made October 26, 1904: 

^Tage 31 of that report estimates that there are 
25,000 private wells used more or less regularly for drink- 
ing purposes, showing that a majority of people get their 
drinking water from these sources, rather than buy the 
water furnished by the company. Page 29 furnishes fur- 
ther information, showing that after an existence of 38 
years the people have not abandoned their wells. This 
report furnishes conclusive evidence that many of the citi- 
zens still cling to their wells without regard to sanitary 
conditions or convenience. Water so easily obtained as 
it is from the various veins makes severe competition for 
a water works, whether it bo owned by the city or a pri- 
vate corporation.^^ 

In the case of Hew Haven, while the report states that the 
people depend for their supply of water mainly on the water fur- 
nished by the water company, as well water is not easily obtained 
in that city, yet it seems that the water is not to be blamed for the 
high number of cases of disease. Under Question H-55, the in- 
vestigating engineer quotes from the interview with Dr. Wright, 
President of the Board of Health, as follows : 

number of cases and five deaths occurred at the 
Almshouse, which is supplied from Lake W'intergreen, 
on whose watershed there was no possibility of pollution ; 
and that he has had two outbreaks of typhoid this year 
directly traceable to milk. Dr. Wright states that while 
the water sometimes has some color and taste from vege- 
table matter, he considers it was good from a sanitary 
standpoint in 1905, and that the water is not responsible 
for any of the typhoid at present. Finally the doctor 
says that in his opinion the Hew Haven water supply as a 
whole compares very, very favorably with that of almost 
any other city.^^ 

In this connection I venture to quote again from Dr. 
Smith, the consulting chemist of the company: ^^Dr. 

; Smith states further that the water has been better since 
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1901 than ever before; that the t^’^phoid rate was higher 
than usual in 1905, but that he does not think that water 
was an important factor in the 1905 rate. Dr. Smith re- 
gards the water in 1905 as very good in sanitary quality.*’ 
The following is again quoted as the opinion of the 
investigator: already stated, the typhoid rate in 1905 

was somewhat higher than the average for the last few 
years. The writer of this report was not, however, able 
to find any competent evidence of the fact that the in- 
crease was due to the water supply. In view of all the 
foregoing facts and opinions, the writer of this report 
would rate the purity of Lake Whitney water during 1905 
as fair, and that from the other four watersheds as good. 
"Sow that the Lake Whitney water is filtered, all the water 
should, in the writer’s opinion, be classed as good.’’ 

The conclusion drara as a result of our investigation into the 
quality of the water, is that the water supplied by the two com- 
panies is good, sanitary water ; that its quality is much better than 
the water supplied in Chicago ; somewhat better than the water sup- 
plied in Cleveland, and quite as good as the water supplied at Syra- 
cuse. The latter place is blest with water from a source which, 
clown to the date of this report, has remained pure without any 
special expense or effort on the part of the water department. 

III. GENERAL. 

Eegarding the distributing systems of mains and services there 
is not much comment required. All of the cities use cast iron bell- 
and-spigot pipe, with lead joints, and in all cases the services are 
of extra strong lead pipe. In New Haven certain services are of 
wrought iron pipe. 

Eegarding the subject of meters, there is a certain number 
installed in all of the cities investigated, but Cleveland and Syra- 
cuse are the only cities where the meters are in large numbers. In 
Cleveland more than 68 per cent, of all of the services have meters 
on them, and in Syracuse more than 83 per cent, have meters. Un- 
der question H-64, the engineer gives an interesting account of 
the introduction of meters in Cleveland, and describes it as the 
most notable act of the present administration.” He commends 
the management for the introduction of meters, but criticizes the 
schedule of meter rates adopted as causing unjust discrimination, 
and as being unwise from the standpoint of good financial manage- 
ment. It seems that under these rates large profits are made on 
large consumers, while small consumers are supplied at a loss. 

At Indianapolis, about one-third of the water supplied to con- 
sumers is metered, and at Hew Haven about one-quarter of the total 
supplied to consumers is metered. 

Eegarding the purchase of supplies, it is evident that the com- 
panies have greater freedom regarding contracts. In both Chicago 
and Cleveland, for any amount over $500, an ordinance by councils 
is needed and contracts must be advertised for two weeks. In 
Syracuse, the law provides that all purchases amounting to $50 or 
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over shall be let by contract to the lowest bidder, after advertising 
in at least two local papers. In some eases this law has been found 
to cause delay; also, in getting such supplies as hydrants and 
valves, the department has not been able to obtain the designs it 
wanted. The companies, of course, are not required to advertise 
for bids. In Chicago, there is an instance cited of a long delay 
due to sloTOess of councils. Certain improvements were recom- 
mended by the engineer in 1893, and were not provided until 1902, 
and even at the date of writing this report certain of these improve- 
ments were just being installed. 

On the question of the location of offices for payment of bills, 
and for making complaints and leaving orders, it seems that 
Chicago and Cleveland are very poorly equipped, as the only offilce 
is in the City Hall. The office and shop in Cleveland are par- 
ticularly poor. The office room for the public is practically a 
narrow corridor, wdth no conveniences for the waiting crowd. The 
ishop has a few good tools, but is dark and poorly arranged and 
ventilated. Apparently the other cities have only one office for 
both purposes, but as they are smaller it is not so much open to 
criticism. Especially regarding the provision made for leakage or 
other complaints at night do the municipalities show in a relatively 
bad light. In the city of Chicago the only office of the water de- 
partment is absolutely closed at night. The engineer says: 

“ All offices in the City Hall except those of fire and 
police department are closed at night. Complaint would 
have to be made to the fire department office, which would 
try to telephone it to the district foreman.^^ 

At Cleveland and Syracuse, arrangements for night complaints 
are much more thorough, there being at Cleveland a night turn-off 
man to take care of ordinary complaints, wdiile in the case of emer- 
gency the repair foremen are notified. At Syracuse, there is a man 
on duty at the office and two men with emergency wagons at the 
shop. At Indianapolis and New Haven, men are on duty all night 
with horse and wagon. 

The replies to question H-137, regarding the office system of 
handling complaints, do not in all cases explain in sufficient detail 
to allow of a comparative judgment. 

The impression obtained is that in the three municipal plants 
there is considerable '^red tape’"* and a reference of different classes 
of complaints to the different departments, after which they are 
probably lost sight of by the office. It is true that at Cleveland it 
is stated that each complaint is recorded in the complaint book, 
and that the general foreman of repairs makes a written report on 
all repairs or investigations made by his force. At Syracuse, no 
complaint book is kept. Each complaint is supposed to be in- 
vestigated by the division to which it belongs. Eegarding the two 
companies, the system of recording complaints is not given. That 
the efficiency is high is shown by the fact that the policy is to bring 
the higher officers of the company into close touch with the con- 
iBumer. 
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^ Ob. the subject of telephones, Chicago again shows unfavorably, 
l^ot all of the district foremen have resident ^phones as yet.” 
The other two municipal plants and the two companies seem to be 
well provided. 

Eegarding attention to fires, apparently, none of the municipal 
plants lias any system regarding its employees attending fires. 
This is true also of New Haven, while at Indianapolis there is a 
regular fire attendant employed by the company, as provided in 
contract with city, ready with vehicle to respond to all alarms. 

The replies to question H-146, regarding the inspection that 
is maintained to prevent workmen of other companies or city de- 
partments from damaging water pipe or services, form an interest- 
ing exhibit of the manner in which companies excel municipali- 
ties in looking after their property. In the three municipal un- 
dertakings, the water department does not maintain any such 
inspection. In each case they depend on the local inspector 
of the street department for this purpose. Any one who has had 
dealings with the details of city government, knows how little 
interest the inspectors of the street department take in such a 
question as the protection of mains and services belonging to another 
city department. As a means of really protecting the mains and 
services, such an inspection is practically worthless. The two eom«- 
panies maintain systems of inspection by their own employees. 

Eegarding the inspection of consumers^ premises for re-rating 
or for checking waste, the companies maintain the more efiScient 
system. At Indianapolis, the inspection is made, as nearly as 
])Ossible, once a year; at New Haven, probably twice a year; at 
Chicago, the territory is covered every two or three years ; at Cleve- 
land, such inspections have not been regularly made for some time. 
The entire city was inspected for re-rating in 1905. At Syracuse, 
such an inspection is not made at all, unless for special reason. 
An inspection for waste and unmetered services was made during 
the spring of 1905. 

IV. RATES. 

On account of the complicated systems of assessing water 
rates, it is difficult to make an accurate comparison. At each of 
the cities investigated, some water is sold on the basis of assessed 
rates and some on the basis of meter rates. 

At Chicago, the water tax is based on a schedule of charges 
depending on tlie width and number of stories in the building. 
Additional charges are made for fixtures of all classes. 

At Cleveland, there is a water tax for dwellings based on the 
number of rooms, with an additional charge for each bath and each 
toilet Apparently, additional washstands, sinks or laundry tubs 
are included in the general tax. An attachment for sprinkling 
street or lawn, for a lot 66 feet or less in front, is free. 

At Syracuse, the general rate is independent of the size of the 
house, being based on a faucet charge, which remains the same 
whether there be one or more faucets ; additional charges are made 
for each bath, toilet and sprinkling attachment. 
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At Indianapolis, the water rate, like Cleveland's, is based on 
the nnraber of rooms in the dwelling; additional charges are made 
for each bath, toilet and sprinkling attachment The printed 
schedule of rates is based on an orifice in the main ])ipe not ex- 
ceeding one-half inch diameter; each additional one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter of orifice increases the rate 10 pen* cent. 

At New Haven, the water tax is independent of tlie sixe of the 
dwelling, or of the number of sinks or faucets maintained, pro- 
vided the dwelling is occupied by one family. There is an addi- 
tional charge for each bath, toilet, stationary washstand and sprink- 
ling attachment. 

In an effort to obtain an idea of the annual charges that result 
from the schedule hei'e described, we have assumed two typical 
cases. First, a small residence, two stories, eight rooms, 25 foot 
front, with hot and cold water faucets in kitchen, and with one 
bath tub, one toilet and one washstand. In such a house the annual 
water charges show as follows : 

Indian- Sew 

Chicago, Cleveland. Syracuse, apolis. Haven 


General tax 8.50 5.50 7.00 7.00 5.00 

Bath 3,00 2.00 4.00 3.00 3,00 

Toilet 3.00 2.00 5.00 3.00 3.00 

Washstand 1.00 .... .50 


Total per annum. 15.50 9.50 16.00 13.00 11.50 

Note. — Syracuse allows a 5 per cent, discount tor prompt payment. 

Second, a larger residence, three stoides, sixteen rooms, 40 
feet front, kitchen with hot and cold water faucets, two bathrooms, 
each having washstand and toilet, and one pave wash. For dwell- 
ings, the assessment will be as follows : 

Indian- Sew 

Chicago. Cleveland. Syracuse. apoUs, Haven 


General tax......... 14.50 9.50 7.00 15.00 5.00 

Bath 6.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 

Toilet 6.00 4.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 

Washstand 2.00 .... .... 1.00 

Pave wash 3.00 *Free 6.00 6.00 3.80 


Total per annum. 31.50 17.50 23.00 31,00 19,80 

Commenting on these tables, it seems that the citizen obtains 
the cheapest water in Cleveland, while New Haven is the second 
cheapest. At Indianapolis, the poor man gets water fairly cheap, 
but the cost increases rapidly as the class of dwelling improves. 
At both Chicago and Syracuse, the poor man sustains a relatively 
high expense for water. 

We believe these figures form a favorable comparison for the 
two companies, each of which has been at the expense of bringing 
its water from a distance, of controlling, to a certain extent, its 
watershed, and of filtering a large portion of its supply; while two 
of the municipalities pump direct into the mains from an exbaust- 
less supply near at hand, and the third, while conveying the water 
for some distance, is saved the expense of pumping. 

’^Lot 66 ft., or less in front, 5-8-incli connection, free. 
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The meter rates at each town, except Cleveland, are based on 
a schednle depending upon the quantity of water used; at Cleve- 
land there is a flat rate for all quantities. Taking the highest fig- 
ure, representing the smallest consumption in each city, we have : 

Per 1,000 
Gallons, 


Chicago lOe 

Cleveland 5.33c 

Syracuse 18. 

Indianapolis 18c 

New Haven 18c 


Taken at their face value, these figures are somewhat mis- 
leading, as they do not take into account the graded reductions in 
prices for varying consumptions. For example, at Chicago the 
rate remains 10 cents for any monthly consumption under 165,000 
gallons, while at Syracuse, as the consumption increases, the rate 
decreases by steps, so that for a consumption approaching 165,000 
gallons per month, the Syracuse rate is only 8.'7 cents per thousand 
gallons. Again at Indianapolis the 18-cent rate decreases by steps 
until, for a consumption of 165,000 gallons per month, it is only 
8.25 cents per thousand gallons. x4t New Haven the rate drops 
to 10 cents per thousand gallons when a daily consumption of 3,000 
gallons, say 90,000 gallons monthly, is reached, and remains at the 
same rate for all larger consumptions. At Cleveland the engineer 
devotes considerable space to a criticism of the meter rate, claim- 
ing that the water department loses money on small consumers and 
makes an unjust profit on large ones. 

A list of minimum charges, which apply to the largest con- 
sumers, follows : 

Per 1,000 
Gallons, 


Chicago 4c 

Cleveland 5 . 33c 

Syracuse 4,7c 

Indianapolis 4.5c 

New Haven 10c 


New Haven charges a meter rental of $1 per year for each 
5-8-inch meter, with larger sizes in proportion; this is additional 
to the water rate. In most of the cities there is a minimum bill in 
connection with metered water. 

CHAPTEE VII. 

FINANCIAL. 

We have, in the previous chapters on Gas and Electric Light 
in Great Britain, made some brief reference to financial conditions. 
Owing to the mimicipalities having displayed the same adverseness 
to a close investigation of their affairs by our accountants — who were 
not given opportunity to determine from the original data that the 
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classification was wliat wonld in America be eoiisiilerod proper, and 
that all amoiintvS properly diargeable against the operation of the 
■undertakings had been included in the statements of the cities' 
auditors — “whieli they displayed in connection -with determinations 
of gas candle power by the experts or members of the Cominitiecj 
W6 are unable to say just what electric current per kilowatt hour, 
and gas per thousand cubic feet, liave cost the inumcipalities, or 
what profits they liave made. At crucial points we had not the 
opportunity to verify. Wc have^ however, seen in Parliamentary 
reports enough to indicate that the accountants of British municipal 
undertakings move in a mysterious way their wonders to perform, 
and to make us doubt the value of the statements they have 
presented. We are still able to make some valuable comparisons. 
We give below a statement of the profits, or losses, to the illuminat- 
ing departments of the British cities investigated, assuming that 
they had sold gas or electricity at the same prices, and paid the same 
for coal per 1,000 c.f. or kilowatt as the companies investigated; 
we here accept all the municipal accountants' charges, credits and 
methods to be, as they claim by their use, proper and representative. 
For this purpose we take their own figures. 

Beading the supplemental report of the engineers, we find 
therein a statement that the companies in general pui'chased to 
better advantage than municipalities. We know, from the reports 
of the experts, that the companies' plants were in general operated 
better than the plants of the municipalities. But ignoring these 
two facts, we still find that each municipality whose plant we in- 
vestigated, if paying the same price for coal per 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas, as each of the companies (which assumption eliminates 
differences in price and gas producing properties of the coal), and 
charging the same price for gas as each of the companies, would, 
on its reported sales and on its own accounting records, have lost 
money on its operation in the year 1905, as set out below : 

The Birmingham Municipal Gas Department sold 6,293,810 
M. C. P, of gas at 25.51d. per 1,000 cu. ft. 

If it had sold this gas at the Sheffield Com- 
pany's price, 17.36d., its income would 

have been reduced £213,757 

If it had bought coal at Sheffield's cost per 
1,000 cu. ft. gas made, its operating 
expenses would have been reduced 106,693 


If it had sold gas and bought coal at Shef- 
field's price and cost, its net income 

would have been reduced 107,064 

It claimed a profit of 51,526 


Therefore Birmingham's loss under the Sheffield Com- 
pany's conditions would have been 

Similarly compared with the operations of the Few 
Castle Company, Birmingham's loss would be 
sho'wn as 


£55,538 

15,983 
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Similarly compared with the operations of South Metro- 
politan Company, London, its loss would be shown 

as £20,628 

Similarly comparing — 

Leicester I^Innicipal Undertaking with Sheffield 

Company shows a loss to Leicester of 16,033 

Leicester Municipal Undertaking with South 
Metropolitan Company (London) shows a loss 

to Leicester of 5,520 

Leicester Municipal Undertaking with New Castle 

Company shows a loss to Leicester of 4,358 

Glasgow Municipal Undertaking with Sheffield 

Company shows a loss of 47,266 

Glasgow Municipal Undertaking with South 
Metropolitan Company (London) shows a loss 

of 19,019 

Glasgow Municipal Undertaking with New Castle 

Company shows a loss of 11,741 

Manchester Municipal Undertaking with Sheffield 

Company shows a loss of 59,100 

Manchester Municipal Undertaking with South 
Metropolitan Company (London) shows a loss 

of 29,902 

Manchester Municipal Undertaking with New 

Castle Company shows a loss of 27,935 

This may be more briefly stated thus : 

Birmingham, sales at NewcastW's gas rates and coal costs 

j3er 1,000 G. F., Avould have lost 15,982 

Birmingham, sales at Sheffield's gas rates and coal costs 

|)er 1,000 0. F., would have lost. 55,538 

Birmingham, sales at Londoffis gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 0. F., would have lost 20,628 

Leicester, sales at Newcastle's gas rate and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 4,358 

Leicester, sales at Sheffield’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 16,033 

Leicester, sales at London’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 5,520 

Glasgow, sales at Newcastle’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 11,741 

Glasgow, sales at Sheffield’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 47,266 

Glasgow, sales at London’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 19,019 

Manchester, sales at Newcastle’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 27,935 

Manchester, sales at Sheffield’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 59,100 

Manchester, sales at London’s gas rates and coal costs 

per 1,000 C. F., would have lost 29,902 
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The selling price of the most important residual— coke — has no 
influence on this part of our problem^ except as indicating the 
character of management, for it will naturally, other things being 
equal, follow tlie price of its competitor — coal. 

The factors beyond the control of the management, and having 
the greatest influence on the difference in the cost of making gas 
in the British cities, as far as our investigation develops, that 
part of the cost of coal per ton due to location of plant (freight 
differences) and the gas producing quality of coal. We have been 
able, as given above, to make a compaiison in which this difference 
in the cost of coal per ton, and in the amount of gas i)roduced per 
ton of coal has no effect, and which shows each municipality to 
yield results far inferior to the results of each company. Such a 
comparison enables us also to make the following additional state- 
ment, fairly comparing each municipality with the company having 
the lowest priced gas: 

The Birmingham municipalit}^ claimed £51,526 net profits 
from the operation of its gas works in the year 1905, after putting 
into its sinking fund £37,584. If it had sold its gas at the prices 
charged by the Sheffield company, and had the advantage of Shef- 
fiekBs coal costs per thousand cubic feet of gas made, it would have 
made no profits, put nothing into its sinking fund, and have lost 
£17,954- by the year's operations. 

Leicester claimed £43,467 net profits from the operation of its 
gas works in the year 1905, and put into its sinking fund £14,527. 
If Leicester had sold gas at Sheffield’s prices, and had the advan- 
tage of Sheffield’s coal costs per thousand cubic feet of gas made, 
it would have made no profit, put nothing into its sinking fund, 
and have lost £1,506. 

Glasgow admits a loss of £12,055 from the operation of its gas 
works in the year 1905, and put into its sinking fund £31,734. 
If Glasgow had sold its gas .at Sheffield’s prices, and had the ad- 
vantage of Sheffield’s coal costs per thousand cubic feet of gas 
made, it would have made no profit, put nothing into its sinking 
fund, and would have lost £15,532. 

Manchester claimed a net profit of £61,614 from the operation 
of its gas works in the year 1905, and put into its sinking fund 
£43,814. If Manchester had sold gas at Sheffield’s prices, and had 
the advantage of Sheffield’s coal costs per thousand cubic feet of 
gas made, it would have made no profit, put nothing into its sink- 
ing fund, and have lost £15,286. 

It may be claimed that the differences in labor costs vshould be 
included in these comparisons, and we now study their effect on our 
figures. It is to be remembered that Sheffield is, with the 
exception of Leicester, the smallest city investigated, and has the 
smallest sales of gas. Therefore, the municipalities should have 
been able, with equal efficiency in management, and at Sheffield’s 
prices for gas and cost of coal and labor, to have produced results 
at least equal to those produced in Sheffield ; and we are, therefore, 
compelled to charge the loss they would have sustained under 
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Sheffield's conditions to mistakes in design and policy and 
inellieienc^ in management, or to overcapitalization, each as 
compared with Sheffield. The differences in labor costs are due to 
differences in local labor rates and in operating efficiency. They 
are referred to here simply to avoid the possible criticism that the 
prices paid labor might have had an effect in so increasing the cost 
of gas to consumers as to nullify the force of our comparison. Had 
we included in these comparisons the differences in labor costs 
per thousand cubic feet of gas made, as far as we find them set 
out in the schedules — which differences are due in part to differ- 
ences in rates of wages, and, in greater part, to differences in effi- 
ciency of plant and operation — ^we wonld have had the actual losses 
sustained by these municipalities at Sheffield's prices of gas and 
costs of coal and labor : 


£ 

Birmingham 47,060 

Leicester 15,629 

Glasgow 19,998 

Manchester 34,790 


— and of them only Manchester and Glasgow (like the other mu- 
nicipalities, making no profit) could have put anything into their 
sinking funds. Manchester could have put into this fund only 
£9,024, showing no profit, though it claims a sinking fund and 
profit combined of £105,428, and Glasgow could have put into this 
fund £11,736, though it claims a sinking fnnd of £31,734 and 
admits a loss of £12,055. 

Birmingham wonld not have earned any profit, and would not 
have come within £9,476 of being able to put one penny into its 
sinking fund. 

Leicester would not have earned any profit, and would not have 
come within £1,102 of being able to put one penny into its sinking 
fund. 

In view of these facts, it is profitless to discuss the account- 
ing vagaries of municipalities and the questionable character of the 
security of their sinking fund investments. Had they dealt as 
liberally with their consumers as the companies dealt with theirs, 
there would have been no sinking funds worth quarreling about. 

By the same methods of comparison, we find that if the mu- 
nicipal electric lighting plants investigated had been paying the 
same price for coal per K. W. hour of electricity produced as the 
two Newcastle companies combined (which again eliminates all 
questions of cost per ton and heating quality), and had charged 
the same price for electricity as the two Newcastle companies com- 
bined (with which alone they are comparable, as shown in the chap- 
ter on British Electric Undertakings), they would have lost money 
on their operations in the year 1905, and the losses would have been 
as follows : 

£ 

135,709 
53,496 
96,206 


Manchester 
Liverpool . 
Glasgow . . 
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This shows losses sufficient to wipe out the entire 1905 sinking 
liaids, and^ in addition, all interest and charges to the following 


anioiiiits : 

£ 

Mancliester 16,510 

Liverpool 11,018 

Glasgow - 80,731 


If these immieipalities W'erc to charge company prices for gas 
and electricity, and were to buy their coal at company cost per unit 
of product, some of them would be in immediate danger of in- 
solvency. 

The facts presented above, taken in connection with the 
demonstrated poor character of service rendered by the British mu- 
nicipalities, leave them nothing to claim of legitimate financial 
advantage from their operation of their gas works or electric plants,, 
and give the consumer, w-ho is compelled to l)uy his illuminanfc 
from the city, much cause for complaint. 

The financial treatment of the American municipal undertek- 
ings investigated is very simple. The Wheeling gas undertaking 
shows an apparent profit of about $25,000, to which should be added 
charges for gas supplied to city departments and hospitals, and 
for gas used at plant and offices, for which the municipality has 
failed to charge; this would increase the apparent profit to about 
$28,500. From this profit should be deducted charges which have 
not been included in the city’s statement of operation of the gas 
department, but which have been charged into general accounts* 
These items consist of various charges, among which are deprecia- 
tion on plant of $11,500, as estimated by Marwick, Mitchell & Co.. 
(Commission’s experts), taxes, $5,000, interest on investment as 
figured on the engineers’ valuation of the plant, $19,500, etc. These 
amount in all to about $45,000. Including these items in the oper- 
ating account would reduce the apparent profit to a deficit amount- 
ing to $16,500. 

A brief discussion of the effect of municipal operation of gas 
works on the finances of Philadelphia is included in the chapter 
American Gas Undertakings. 

The Chicago water department has expended on its pumping- 
stations, distributing system, etc., according to the report of the 
experts, $32,739,171. Eepresenting this, according to Mr. Maury., 
the water expert of the Commission, is a plant having an appraised 
value, December 31, 1905, of $29,874,762. The sanitary canal and 
intercepting sewers have cost $54,719,000 up to the same date, and 
by the same authority, 

Mr. Maury says, further: "^^The writer believes that between 
80 and 90 per cent, of the cost of these two works is fairly charge- 
able to the purification of Chicago’s water supply. Assuming 
$45,000,000 as the expense incurred for this purpose, the interest 
charged at 4 per cent, would amount to $1,800,000 per annum. 
The writer is unable to state what would be a proper allowance for 
taxes and operating expenses on the above proportioa c^f tiese two 
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works. The taxes that would have to be paid on the Chicago water 
works plants assuniing that it was owned and operated by a pri- 
vate corporation, have been estimated by the expert accountants for 
the Commission at about $420, 3G0. The same accountants liave 
also estimated that a fair annual charge for fire insurance,, boiler 
insurance and employers^ insurance for the water works plant 
would be $60,285.” 

If a fair tax on the $29,874,762 would amount to $420,360, 
the taxes on the $45,000,000 expended for the drainage canal, plus 
its operating cost would not be less. Adding this item of $420,000, 
which has not been included in the statement of the Chicago 
water works; 4 per cent, interest on the $45,000,000 expense on 
the drainage system for the improvement of the water supply; 
4 per cent, interest on the appraised value of the plant, amount- 
ing to $29,874,762; and the , estimated charge for fire, boiler 
and liability insurance of $60,285, gives as a proper charge 
against the water supply of Chicago, and not included in the state- 
ment, of $3,475,635. If these charges had been made against the 
water works department in the 3 '’ear 1905, the water works'* apparent 
profit of $1,801,570 would be converted into a deficit of $1,674^065. 

Chicago Water WorTcs, 

Profit from operation, as per report of Messrs, Marwick, 

Mitchell & Co $1,801,570 

Interest on appraised value of plant, 

$29,874,762, at 4 per cent $1,194,990 

Interest on proportion of cost of drainage 
canal and intercepting sewers, built for 
the purpose of protecting Chicago's 
water supply, and considered in ex- 
perts'’ reports as a proper charge against 
the City of Chicago's water depart- 
ment ; to at least 80 per cent, of its cost, 
say $45,000,000. Interest on $45,000,- 


000, at 4 per cent 1,800,000 

Add to these charges, taxes on the value of 
the drainage canal and cost of operat- 
ing the same, including depreciation, 
at the same figure as the tax estimate 
by accountants on water works proper, 

at, say 420,360 

Also estimated premiums on fire insurance, 
boiler insurance and liability insurance 

of water works plant 60,285 

$3,475,635 


Deficit, after taking up above charges $1,674,065 


Vol. 1.-28. 
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Cleveland Water Worics, 

The Cleveland water works department shows apparent 


net earnings 

Interest on bonds^, at 4 per cent $145,047 

Extraordinary expenses 10,020 

164,967 


Leaving true profit, as shown by Messrs. Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co $61,186 

If we charge the undertaking with the interest and depre- 
• preciation on 80 per cent, of the cost of the inter- 
cepting sewers so far as completed, January 1, 1906, 
$1,200,000, as the expert advises is reasonable, we 
have a charge of 6 per cent, for interest and depre- 


ciation on $1,200,000 72,000 

Leaving a net loss on 1905 operation of $10,814 


The completion of these sewers will cost $3,000,000 more. 
They were unanimously recommended by a public commission ten 
years ago. Had they been built as the expert says they should 
have been, Cleveland wTuld probably have had better water in 1905, 
and would surely have had 6 per cent, on $2,400,000, or $144,000 
to add to the loss of its water works department— $10,814~a8 
above. The deficit then would have been $154,814, less whatever 
could have been earned on increased sales, due to increased con- 
fidence in the character of the water. 

Syracuse Water Worhs. 

The Syracuse water department made an apparent profit in 
1905 of $31,515. This as the result of operating a gravity system, 
without pumping or filtration charges, with little expenditure for 
protecting its watershed, and with prices to small householders 
nearly 20 per cent, in excess of the charges by the companies in- 
vestigated (both operating pumps, and one operating filter, and 
under the necessity of protecting and patrolling a watershed), and 
prices to large householders 15 per cent, higher than the Few 
Haven Company charges. 

If American water works experience is to justify municipal 
ownership of the water supply, it must be the experiences of under- 
takings not investigated by this Commission. 

Allegheny Electric Lighting, 

It is possible to apportion the costs of operating this munici- 
pal plant between the arc and incandescent lamps with an approach 
to accuracy. The accountants tell us the total cost of producing the 
current is $76,195. The engineers say that three-fourths of the 
current generated was used in the 1,522 arc lamps. If we divide 
total costs on this proportion, we get a cost of $57,146 for the pro- 
duction of the current consumed by the arc lamps. To this must 
be added : 
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Wages OB Arcs * $9,444.00 

Three-fourths General Distribution 1,319 . OO 

Eepairs OYerhead Lines 10,424.00 

Street Lamps 3,391.00 

Three-fourths Miscellaneous 900.00 

Three-fourths General Expense 3,243.00 

Three-fourths Taxes and Depreciation 29,266.00 

Three-fourths Eire Loss (Less Insurance), and 

Other Profit and Loss Items 3,450.00 


$61,437.00 

Add Cost of Current 57,146.00 


Total Cost of 1,522 Arcs $118,583.00 


— or $78 per arc per year, without interest. The bonds issued and 
outstanding, plus the notes outstanding, = $424,000. The interest 
charge at 4% = $16,960. Three-fourShis of $16,960 = $12,720, or 
$8.36 per arc lamp. Making the total cost per arc lamp per annum 
in this cheap coal territory $86.36. 

Chicago Electric Lighting. 

llte accountaxits of the Commission show the Chicago munic- 
ipal arcs to have cost, including interest, $100.06 each in 1905. We 
further discuss this question under American Electric Undertak- 
ings, showing there that the loss to the city from its electric ven- 
ture has been $164,921.96, as reported by the accountants. 

Detroit Electric Lighting. 

The 1905 operating expenses of the Detroit municipal 


plant were $194,364.00 

81 per cent, of the current generated was used in arc 
lighting ; the total expenses, divided in this pro- 
portion, as seems reasonable, give cost of 3,025 
arc lamps 157,435.00 

or, per lamp (without interest) $52.04 

Interest is not given, but is reasonably 10.00 

Making the cost per lamp $62.04 


This cost is in reality not low, considering the low cost of 
coal, and considering that the lamps are dimmed at 9 o^clock 
every night probably to not more than three-fourths of their normal 
candle power, and burn several hundred hours less than what is 
considered a full schedule. 

South Norwalk Electric. 

In the examination of South Norwalk^s account it is impossible 
to separate the public street lighting from the commercial business, 
so as accurately to determine the exact cost per arc lamp per year. 
In the report of the accountants, Schedule IV., we find that there 
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are omissions in the operating charges^ of $350 for water^ $130 
for general expense, $968.50 for taxes and $7,000 for depreciation, 
making a total operating cost of $28,689.75, instead of $20,2*11.25; 
which leaves the plant showing a profit on the combined business of 
$6,725.96 before charging interest on investment. Adding to these 
figures interest on appraised value, $82,739, at 4% = $3,309, 
makes the total cost of operating $31,999, or 38 per cent, greater 
than the total cost shown by the municipality's report. 

According to South Norwalk’s accounting, the cost of its street 
lights is figured at $60 jier lamp per year. These lamps are 
operated, as shown by the engineers, for only 2,422 hours per year, 
or only 60 per cent, of a full, all-niglit-and-every-niglit lighting 
period; this gives a proportionately cheaper service when compared 
with a full hour lighting service. The reports also show that these 
lamps are only 375 watts, and hence produce a proportionately less 
amount of light than that of the regular 500~watt lamp, and must 
be considered, on this basis, to be less than half the value of a full 
watt full hour lamp. 

The value of the plant shown on the books amounts to $116,- 
944.90. The appraised value of the engineers is $82,739.63, show- 
ing a discrepancy in value of the assets of $34,205.27. The ac- 
countants, in their statements, have reduced the reported surplus 
of the plant of $35,695.08 by this difference, leaving a true sur- 
plus of $830.19, which represents the total profit since the be- 
ginning of the operation by the municipality. 

In view of the above there appears no good reason to discuss at 
length the effect of municipal ownership on the finances of a city* 
That the debts of British cities have been enoi-mously increased by 
municipalization is admitted by its apologists. They claim the in- 
crease in debt to he represented by valuable assets — public service 
plants. We have shown the effect on the finances of citizens, and on 
their comfort and prosperity, of the operation of these plants. We 
venture to believe that the loss to the communities whose municipal 
industries we have investigated, from bad management and lack 
of enterprise, resulting in restricted service of modem utilities, is 
many times the profit these cities falsely claim to have realized from 
their Eip Van Winkle methods of serving the public. 

The effect on a city^s finances is a component of profit (if any) 
earned by the municipal operation, and the increase in prosperity 
and values in the community due to better facilities offered the 
people. We have been able to demonstrate the futility of claiming 
that such a component would be a positive quantity. High prices, 
poor quality, worse service, have resulted in an opportunity to 
claim a profit that can he shown in dollars and cents. Analysis 
wipes out the^profit by comparison with such a price as a company 
would give, coal prices being equalized, leaving some loss in cash 
and a check on progress, as the net result of municipal as compared 
with company ownership of gas and electric plants in Great Britain. 

It is not worth while to discuss the effect on the finances of 
American cities of the municipal operations of the industries that 
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we have here investigated. Properly audited they have, with one 
or two exceptions, lost money, and their plants are all inadequate 
to good service, and have, with the exception of the water plants, 
little more than a scrap value, in view of the present state of the 
arts. What effect can such poor efforts as we have witnessed 
have on public wealth or public comfort? It cannot fail to be bad. 

CHAPTEE VIII. 

A MOVEMENT ALEEADY THEEB-POIJETHS DEAD. 

The wave of pseudo-socialism and municipalization that 
threatened to submerge Great Britain, and did sweep over many of 
its cities, is fast subsiding, as this Committee found reason to be- 
lieve and as the recent London and Borough elections clearly prove. 

Many men who believed themselves consistent and thorough 
Socialists, and others who believed in municipalization, both as a 
remedy for social ills and a community health food, lately argued 
for a clean sweep of all sorts of productive industries into the scope 
of city administration. But this extreme element now has little 
stren^h, either in America or Britain. In our own Boston we 
had a municipal printing office set up, soon to become an object 
of investigation and remain an example of what was not to be fol- 
lowed in other American cities. This class of propositions has 
been sent to the Junk pile of impossibilities, and it is safe to say that 
London will hesitate long ere it considers another project like the 
municipal Thames steamboat service, which has lost $500 or more 
every day that it has been in operation. 

In other directions the proposed area for municipalization has 
shrunk. For a time the limits of the manufacture and supply 
advocated to be carried on by the various municipal undertakings 
were wide and uncertain. For example, the supporters of a regime 
of officialdom once called for the manufacturing of every possible 
part of the equipment of municipal tramways. Some tramway coun- 
cil committees build their own cars and turn out much of their own 
iron and brass work. Experience brands this practice, for the little 
100-mile systems of the great British municipalities, an economic 
absurdity. In general, British cities have halted far short of the 
limit once suggested even by the more sober munieipalizers fox the 
self-contained municipality. It is a matter of knowledge, alike to 
the Commission’s experts and its Committeemen, that without ex- 
ception the managers of the British gas, tramway, and electricity 
undertakings who were interviewed, held off from recommending 
any extension of municipal activity in what they termed ^Trading.'’ 

Time has demonstrated the fallacy of a municipal telephone 
service, such as was heralded in Glasgow as a fitting complement 
to its other ^^public functions.” That project has gone to the wall, 
and carried city funds with it. No other like it will be set up in 
Britain. It has been out-argned by events. 

The changing character of the discussion of municipal owner- 
ship becomes clear when the searcher for truth looks over some of 
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the pretentious treatises on municipal monopolies issued eight or 
ten or more years ago by ardent advoeatas of tfxorough municipaliza- 
tion. Consciousness of literary ability led^ where consciousness of 
operating ignorance should have warned. Many an assertion was 
made by able but misinformed writers at that period, that cannot 
be repeated now. 

What, for instance, to take up the question from the standpoint 
of American experience, may now be said of the Wheeling gas 
works, which they have heretofore so highly commended? What 
credence can now be attached to the flattering statements of the 
costs of public lighting in Chicago and Detroit, and of the munici- 
pal operation of the Philadelphia gas works ? 

Would the authors now allege what they then asserted, to 
support their thesis of municipalization? Have they any new 
facts, alleged or substantiated, on which to support their theories ? 
If not, why, when they are driven, step by step, to recede from posi- 
tions once taken in error, do they persist in arguing for their 
principles, thus proved to be unsound in many particulars? 

Whatever the subjective relation of municipalizers to their 
reform, their objective relation, as we have seen, is far from what 
it once w^as regarding the commodities and services to be munici- 
palized. They have been obliged, by the logic of events, to cut away 
from much that seemed precious to themselves and to many who 
trained with them. Their opponents, taking cognizance of the 
projects abandoned, hoped that now municipalizers might be pinned 
down to the consideration of ascertained facts relating to under- 
takings which their representatives have had an opportunity to 
visit, and to developments obvious to all who are interested in the 
progress of the debate on the question. The voluntary movement 
of the municipalizers to this not easily shiftable point would, we 
submit, in itself have been a contribution to the cause of truth and 
a source of gratification to their adversaries. But the radical 
British municipalizer has exhibited the resources of hope and fancy, 
if not of logic and consistency. While his American comrade is 
still shouting for municipal ownership, he is to-day, in his latet 
frame of mind, looking expectantly, to ‘^^'municipalization by prov- 
inces."’^ That is, for gas, water, tramways and electricity he now 
wants national government, appropriation, ownership and operation. 
He has dropped municipalism, and comes out for what he all the 
time had in the background of his thought — socialism. Fabian 
Tvact Fo. 125, *^The Few Heptarchy Series Fo. 1/^ finds ^^the 
question of area becomes of permanent importance/^ ^^The town 
council unit as a tramway area is obviously inadequate in the 
crowded centres of the Forth; the county council area although 
less open to objection, would not be wholly satisfactory.^'’ ‘^^Transit, 
water and electricity should not become county but provincial 
services.'’^ ^^n the course of time it will be found possible to carry 
the development a stage further, and from provincial boards to 
elect national boards.^^ ^^A national board might be empowered 
to carry on the work of building rolling stock by direct employ- 
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ment in its own work shops for the whole of the publicly owned 
transit services of the country. It might also start factories for 
the manufacture of tramway rails and motor cars. It could under- 
take the work of constructing plants of all kinds for publicly owned 
electric light and power installations.^^ 

Thus the familiar old song of state socialism is paraphrased. 
The principle was accepted by leading municipalizers of Great 
Britain who appeared before our Commission in London^ and it is 
the logical outcome of municipalization. 

When ex-Mayor Dunne of Chicago came out last summer for 
twenty-year franchises for the street car corporations of his city^ he 
demolished his platform, ignored his campaign principles, and re- 
turned to the system of private ownership in the one industry 
whose reform through municipalization was the loudest cry that 
gave him his office. 

The writers have, since the beginning of this investigation, 
made a list of about 70 cities and towns in America that, having 
tried municipal ownership and operation of gas, electric or water 
plants, are reported to have closed their properties or sold or 
leased them to companies or individuals, as follows : 


City. 

Alexandria, Va 

Anderson, Ind 

Atalla, Ala 

Audobon, la 

Ballard, Wash 

Berkeley, Cal 

Beverly, 0 

Brunswick, Mo 

Bowling Green, 0 

Carrolton, Ga 

Casselton, IST. D 

Chehalis, Wash 

Council Grove, Kan 

Dayton, Tenn 

Dunkirk, Ind 

East Chicago, 111 

East Grand Forks, Minn 

Eldorado, 111 

Elgin, 111 

Emmons, Pa 

English, Ind 

Findlay, 0 

Fostoria, 0 

Frankfort, K. Y 

Fredonia, K. Y. 

Gravesend, K. Y 

Greenville, S. C 

Hamilton, 0 

Harvard, 111 


Gas Of Electric, 
Electric. 

Hatural Gas. 
Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

, Electric. 

ISTatural Gas. 
.Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

, Electric. 

.Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

Electric. 

. Electric. 

Electric. 

.natural Gas. 

, Electric. 

. Gas and Electric. 
. Electric. 

. Electric, 

. Electric. 

.Gas. 

. Electric. 



City. 

Gas or Electric, 

Herrington, Kan 


Hudson, Wis 


Itasca, Tex 


Jonesboro, Ind 


Lagrange, 111 


Lakewood, 0 


Leon, Iowa * . 


Leroy, H. Y 


Linton, Ind 


Madison, Ind 

Electric. 

Marceline, Mo 


Mentone, Ind 

Electric. 

Michigan City, Ind 

Electric. 

Middletown, 0 


Mohawk, N. Y 


Moline, 111 


Monroe, Mich 

Montpelier, 0 

Electric. 


Mooresville, Ind. 

Electric and Water, 

Muncie, Ind 


Northfield, Vt 

Electric. 

Philadelphia, Pa 


Pittsfield, lU 


Portland, Ore 

Electric. 

Portsmouth, 0 


PuUman, Wash 


Siloam Springs, Ark 


Stockton, Kan 


Sycamore, 111 


Tipton, la 

Toledo, 0 

Electric. 

Gas. 

Vancouver, Wash 


Wabash, Ind 


Waddington, K. Y 

Electric. 

West Seattle, Wash 

Water. 

Wilmington, 0 

Electric. 

Wytheville, Va 


Xenia, 0 



They have found also over 50 cities and towns in trouble with 
their municipal plants; some advertising them for lease or sale; 
and many discussing the wisdom of abandoning or otherwise dis- 
posing of them ; and about the same number that have lately con- 
sidered municipal ownership and decided against it. Personal in- 
vestigation of a large proportion of the instances proves each of the 
investigated instances properly quoted. We claim, not that there 
are no errors in the lists, but that there are few, if any. 

Ten years ago there were many prominent citizens of Phila- 
delphia advocating the continuance of the municipal operation of 
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the city gas works. One of the best known citizens of Philadelphia 
and an honored member of the press of that city recently told Pro- 
fessor Bemis and the writers of this analysis that he knew not one 
prominent citizen of the town who was now in favor of municipal 
operation. 

We submit as a conclusion that the inquiry of our Committee, 
both from the standpoint of British and American experience, has 
shown that where municipal ownership has been removed from the 
realm of philosophic discussion and put to the test of actual experi- 
ence, it has failed ingloriously. 

The few enthusiasts who still advocate it will soon be con- 
vinced by the logic of events, and, turning their energies to other 
things, will through them realize their ambitions of usefulness to 
tlieir fellows. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

MUXICIPALIZATIOF YS. EEGPLATIOX. 

One fact of positive value stands out clearly in the general out- 
come of this investigation — each side is enabled to make its alleged 
remedial propositions plain. 

The members of our Committee, who remain municipalizers, 
with many of their fellow partisans, appear to have cut away, at 
least temporarily, from the extreme State Socialists and even from 
other clans of municipal reformers. They appear to advocate, for 
the present, only the municipalization of the industries that neces- 
sitate in their operation a fixed and exclusive possession of the high- 
ways — as gas, water, electricity and street railways. At least the 
emphasis and body of their argument now bear on these industries; 
any other they might possibly take up with, are left in the misty 
background, topics for the harangues of the more incautious and 
unscientific. They are not adherents of the British Labor Party, 
lately rushing pell mell to swallow the indigestible mass of Social- 
istic planks that have heretofore carried Labor parties of the United 
States to ruin. They might, of course, regard the transition of 
electric power and lighting to larger areas with a sentiment akin to 
support of State Socialism in these respects. But they have elected 
to stand on the ground on which they feel strongest. 

The opponents of municipal (or State) ownership and opera- 
tion, themselves no means ultra-conservatives, have also their 
prevention for possible abuse of a monopoly of the use of the high- 
ways in a particular industry. Their proposition differs radically 
from that of the municipalizers in political, economic and moral 
standards. They would have franchises, contract and regulation 
remain the irremovable bases for all public work in the performance 
of which exclusive occupancy of the highway presents the leading 
social problem. They would have the community prescribe — 
sharply, clearly, and fully— private operation, without granting 
monopolistic powers in fixing prices or otherwise. They are con- 
vinced that a community can so define the best conditions for the 
operation of each of its industries that requires a franchise, that 
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both the commimity and the franchise holders would achieve the 
recognized benefits of free indnstx'y, while leaving the management 
in a position favorable to nnimpeded initiative in conducting its 
business* Any community in America can command the eager 
services of abundant capital if it will offer — 1, Current interest 
on investment in the working property of an enterprise. 2. Wages 
of superintendence and labor. 3. Compensation for risk in initia- 
tion and maintenance. 4. Pair yield from the increase of business^ 
or economy of operation, arising from energy in administration and 
improvements in methods and machines. 5. Preservation of that 
due regard for vested interests necessary for an established con- 
fidence in the rectitude and integrity of organized authority. 

Manager and investor must have guarantee that where they 
have sown they may reap. This assured, the consequent gains to 
society would be everything promised but never yet realized by 
the mnnicipalizers, together with higher financial results, both to 
the community and the consumer; a firmer foundation for the 
State; a far better protection of the rights and enjoyments of 
all its citizens, and the conservation of the energies of the world. 

In outline, the promises of the mnnicipalizers are: 1. Preven- 
tion of the predatory processes of the money power. 2. Economy 
in operation. 3. The enterprises public property, free of debt, with 
no call for dividends within a period of greater or lesser duration, 
4. A better lot for labor. 

On the first two of these points Pmfessor Parsons (Municipal 
Affairs, No. 24, page 696) has these affirmations: ^Tublic owner- 
ship has no lobby expenses or legislative fund to provide for ; nor 
any dividends on watered stock to pay; nor overgrown salaries or 
monopolistic profits; nor litigation expenses and lawyers^ fees; it 
saves on interest and insurance ; it gains through the co-ordination 
of services, and through the civic interest of the people in their own 
plant, and the higher efficiency of better paid and more contented 
labor; it would save the cost of endless investigations into the 
secrets of private monopoly; it would diminish the cost of legisla- 
tion, for a large part of the time and attention of our legislators 
and couneilmen is given to the private monopolies.^^ As to the 
third point, Baillie Alexander, of Glasgow, addressing our Commit- 
tee avowed his conviction that in one respect municipal operation 
was incontestably superior to private — it would in time give the 
community the works operated, with its debts paid, and its future 
expenses only the operating costs. 

Taking up with these various claims in their order, we here- 
with give in outline, as our small space requires, with a minimum 
or argument, our conclusions and counter-claims. 

In Great Britain ^fiobby expenses^^ for municipalities exist. 
They are represented by Parliamentary agents^ fees, shared at times 
with the town clerk of the municipality petitioning for powers. It 
is in the nature of combinations of officeholders to have bosses, and 
here is an illustration of lobbying by bosses. In America, company 
lobby expenses may or may not be the fees of lawyers retained by 
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corporations to defend themselves against legislative strikers. 
Whether engaged for this purpose or for obtaining unfair privileges^ 
the lobbyist is a character vs^hose employment all citizens may well 
imite in rendering superfluous, and this is done with respect to 
public service companies by placing them under just, efficient, and 
systematic regulation. 

Public ownership could not prevent municipalities from being 
parties to lawsuits relating to damages, either to property or to 
persons, or negotiations with contractors or other municipalities. 
The desirable lessening of litigation need not await municipaliza- 
tion. 

The margin between the interest paid by English municipali- 
ties and private concerns has been narrowing within recent years, 
since the enormous increase in municipal indebtedness. Give a 
company the perpetual and exclusive franchise enjoyed by the mu- 
nicipality, with reasonable protection and regulation, and its bonds 
will sell as well as the bonds of the city for money borrowed on 
plant and franchise, 

‘^‘^Co-ordination of services,^’ of brilliant promise in theory, 
dwindles away in practice with the development of red tape, with 
restrictions in the allotment of annual appropriations, with the dis- 
jointure of succeeding administrations pursuing antagonistic poli- 
cies, and with the substitution of rigid statutory procedure for the 
elastic methods of private work. Our Committee heard complaints 
of this in Great Britain. Co-ordination between local governments 
and the general business agencies of society in the adoption of new 
ideas, processes and machinery is deficient. Co-ordination between 
city departments is glaringly at fault in large American and British 
cities. Separate departments may be under different political par- 
ties, pursuing policies at cross purposes. One department may re- 
gard certain statutes as obsolete, while others hold them as opera- 
tive. Courts lag years behind in deciding cases which hold back 
sheriff, commissioner or mayor from carrying out their duties. 
iNfecessary public improvements of the first magnitude may stand 
still from one administration to another, awaiting the legal unty- 
ing of conflicts between officials of different ranks or departments. 
Streets are torn up by orders of one city department immediately 
after they have been paved by another, and they long remain un- 
paved or in disrepair for lack of orders from the proper bureau. 
One set of magistrates by their decisions may paralyze the work 
of the Police and Health Departments, while their confreres on 
the bench later issue counter writs. It is a politician's proverb 
that what is thrown into litigation is dead for a long time. The 
Law Department co-ordinates with not one other thing of city 
government. And within a single department the lack of co-ordina- 
tion is such that even in Britain, managers and coumdlmeii quite 
uniformly told our Committeemen that the labor on public work 
cost more than that on private. The erection of a public building, 
or the construction of a bridge, or the completion of any great 
public enterprise commonly requires months or years longer than to 
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perform private works of equal importance. EfBcieney is the 
product of a speedy adoption of plans, a freedom in the purchase 
or rejection of equipment, a continuity of policy, a certainty in the 
engagement of needed talent, an equal certainty in the disengage- 
ment of supernumerary or unadaptable elements in an administra- 
tive or operating force, together with mobility of organization or 
disorganization of an entire corps or any of its parts. The effi- 
ciency of a private company is unattainable under civil service of 
public employees, adjustment to hard and fast law by a committee, 
and the restrictions to managerial control exerted by public ser- 
vants. The system of annual appropriations to the several depart- 
ments of a city of itself breaks the factor of co-ordination between 
two periods of more than twelve months in duration. The necessity 
of taking financial care of all the departments under an annual 
tax levy frequently robs a most deserving department of its neces- 
sary sustenance. The refusal of a municipal official to take on him- 
self a responsibility not specially authorized by the letter of the law 
is defensible, where, in the case of a company official of the same 
rank, it would be unpardonable. The manifold restraints imposed 
by bureaucratic rules are alone sufficient to prevent a high degree 
of co-ordination in any public service. In this connection, Pro- 
fessor Rowe’s strictures on the councilmanic management of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works are pertinent. 

With regard to what common property is now held by munici- 
palities, ^The civic interest of the people in their own plant” is 
sadly at fault. In the United States it may be set down as a gen- 
eral truth that, in our community life, all the public features are 
far in the rear of the private. Court houses, city halls, State capi- 
tals, post offices, almost invariably cost excessively as compared with 
private buildings of the same class, the appropriations for their 
maintenance run annually far beyond what is paid for similar 
purposes in the ordinary course of business, and their usual con- 
ditions as to convenience, cleanliness, order and state of repair, and 
the behavior both of their employees and callers on business are 
below non-governmental standards. The public spirit that might 
work reforms, if constantly concentrated on a few objects, such as 
our schools, is diffused in exciting political campaigns over what 
ought to be done among the many things proposed, how they are 
to be done, and who are to be the officeholders to carry on the work. 
ITew functions would bring more offices, more politics, more scan- 
dals, and add to the confusion of issues, the perplexity of the voter, 
and the general social strife. 

^Tnvestigation” is a word indissolubly associated with office 
holding. Our Commission has not found any of the managers of the 
private works we have looked into under investigation. In Rich- 
mond, however, the gas works had been under fire by a council com- 
mittee for months, and the present superintendent’s predecessor was 
in his day investigated; in Detroit there was a newspaper contro- 
versy over the qualifications of the Public Lighting Commission’s 
superintendent; in Chicago the Civil Service Commissioners of a 
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previous administratioii were found wanting ; and in Cleveland the 
present superintendent of water works had for a year been under 
investigation, owing, it is said, to the malice of political enemies. 

The “secrets of monopol/^ may be got rid of simply by the 
abolition of uncompensated privilege, but bureaucratic administra- 
tion conceals abuses that defy detection, while its patent abuses 
are often beyond prevention. Corporations may, on occasions, 
have obtained unduly favorable franchises from communities, 
which, through their own neglect, carry the burdens of unfaithful 
representatives and imperfect methods of civic self-defense — and 
here is the true crux of reform — ^but the grafting of the dishonest 
officeholder has constant opportunity for play, both in taking in 
and laying out the public^s money, A sinecure is a graft ; a super- 
fluity of offices is graft; an easy %erth^^ is graft. Salaries and 
wages above the level paid by employers of good standing are graft. 
Companies do not make appointments and removals for other than 
business purposes ; every department of the local or general govern- 
ment does so to a greater or lesser extent. This practice, where the 
aim is social profit, is as absurd as graft. Somewhere and some- 
how the public purse is ever open to men not delivering a quid pro 
quo, as they would be obliged to do in private business. Where 
a private gas company builds a railroad siding to carry in its coal 
a municipal gas works will employ a contractor with wagons. 
Where a private company could end a transaction without help 
from a lawyer, an advertisement or a junketing committee, a public 
enterprise must have them all. The purchases and sales of a com- 
pany permit few leakages in comparison with those of a munici- 
pality. 

The new undertakings proposed by the municipalizers would lead 
to dealings to the extent of many million dollars with tradesmen, 
builders, architects, etc., to the increase, by hundreds, of important 
offices, and to the employment of tens of thousands of additional 
public servants. Party leaders would have their proportion of in- 
creased patronage. Every public official is a potential opportunity 
for some form of self-interest arrayed against the common interest. 

¥0 more alluring promise is made by the municipalizers than 
that, when the first cost of a municipal plant is paid of, a plane of 
permanent advantage over a private plant is reached, inasmuch 
as a municipality need not call for profits. The replies to this 
point are : The few municipalities in Great Britain that can make 
profits refuse to do so. Many that have tried for profits have 
failed, the balance showing a loss. The payment for itself by a 
municipal gas works being but the result of a special tax on the 
gas consumers, the city's plant represents a sum of money 
that rightfully should be in the gas consumers' possession. 
The service maintained by certain classes of municipal plants 
being of a poorer grade than that required of a company, the 
special profit of the works is rather apparent than real. The 
superior service rendered by an unhampered company represents 
annually a higher profit to the community than is taken in the 
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company's dividends. The certainty that companies^ as a rulc^ un- 
erringly work to the highest efficiency, actual and potential, has 
no counterpart in any certainty, as a rule, that municipalities will 
own their plants free and clear and will then equal company work 
in costs of operation. Many municipal plants set up in Great Brit- 
ain in expectation of a speedy extinction of their cost are now 
deeper in debt than ever. The instability of the policy of a mu- 
nicipality, owing to its changes of officials, and the variableness of 
legislation, may prevent a plant from paying for itself; or, if it 
has done so, may expose it at any time to perversion of its func- 
tions and to conditions of loss. The absence of political patronage, 
of the domination at the polls of public servants, of the blunders 
inseparable from municipal administration, and the natural ad- 
vantages for prompt and good work of voluntary associations over 
those of the State operated by a machinery meant only to govern — 
such factors may permit a company to declare apparently monopo- 
listic dividends where a municipality would operate at a loss, both 
to itself and to society. 

It may be confidently asserted that a coxintry will be better off 
when served by men provided with even generous franchises than 
when served in the same functions by municipalities or the State. 
It is certainly better to have the great industries of the highways 
operated by private agencies to a high capacity — as they must be, 
to make returns to investors — ^than not to have the work done 
necessary to progress, as is the case with Great Britain to-day in 
tramways and electricity. The greatest loss to any community is 
stagnation. The worst condition is inert unproductiveness, with 
the scientific machinery of production within reach and unused. 
A poor, insufficient, or uncertain service of gas, water, electricity 
or street ears is to a community what a want of tools and machin- 
ery is to a manufacturer, or the lack of the telephone or telegraph 
or a quick mail or railway service to the merchant. America has 
done infinitely better with all these services than Great Britain; 
she has pursued the most direct course in quickening them into 
complete and sufficient operation. True, some specially venturesome 
and able men in America have obtained large fortunes in the 
process; true is it that had the Fabian policy of Great Britain 
been pursued in this country with electricity and street cars, 
these industries would not have produced millionaires — and 
neither would they have been among the principal agencies in 
building up our incomparable American cities, with their beautiful 
and peculiar system of suburbs, or in assisting our producers and 
commercial classes to a marvelous prosperity, or in furnishing new 
occupations to half a million wage workers, each of them earning 
more than double the pay of the average among the few thousands 
in the same trades in municipalized Great Britain. 

A vital effect on the possibilities of success in any enterprise 
lies in the power of decision and action relative to extensions or 
retrenchments. A step forward or backward may require a risk, or 
even a wastage of capital most difficult for a municipality to under- 
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take. A coinpanj learns to face emergencies and accept the con- 
sequences. As it cannot tax the public to supply deficits, it studies 
all the resources of opportunity. 

English Municipal Gas Committees deliberately discourage the 
use of eieciricity, in order to maintain their gas earnings — an in- 
stance of the abuse of both government and monopoly privilege. 

The refusal of a municipal administration in America to un- 
dertake necessary public works, lest it be charged with extrava- 
gance by the opposition, is one of the recognized weaknesses of 
government by parties. The operation of obsolescent machinery in 
municipal electric stations was everywhere a feature in the enter- 
prises investigated, here and abroad. The extension of street car 
lines into new territory, a striking feature of American company 
practice, takes place in English municipal undertakings only after 
most dilatory steps on the part of managers or a clamorous cam- 
paign on the part of the interested classes among the public. 

The question of fares and routes in some British cities is set- 
tled on the paternal idea of favoring certain classes, and not on 
the equitable principle of what pays lives. Once a municipality 
stands committed to a policy, a method, or a route, or a process, a 
change awaits pronounced public opinion. No municipality could 
be expected to have a street railroad pass through the three stages 
of horse, cable and electric traction within a decade, as happened 
to a company in New" York, or have its machinery for supplying 
electricity scrapped twice within the same period, as happened in 
Boston. 

To the mind of a manager free to act, the borders of the area 
of operation, the interior of the power stations, the plant for dis- 
tribution, even a car or a lamp, forever suggest queries as to profit 
or loss in making changes. What room is there for progress? 
Where should enterprise reach out? How can more business be 
done? And, equally, wherein may the plant be improved? How 
stop leakages and losses ? Where is room for economy ? How much 
scrapping will eventually be profitable ? 

It is in this domain that private capital can give better service, 
lower prices and coin dividends, while perplexed and clumsy public 
service scores losses through indecision and inactivity. Here is an 
example of free and spontaneous differentiation as contrasted with 
growth stunted through artificial forms of suppression. 

It may be ventured that every community in America affords 
undoubted examples of the vsuperiority of private over public opera- 
tion, when the history of the enterprises compared is considered. 
Struggling communities unable of themselves to defray the costs of 
their public works, or to command the talent to have them con- 
structed and carried on, have everywhere called in the aid of private 
capital and unofficial public servants, to the benefit of all parties 
concerned, especially of the communities themselves. The costs of 
public services under private ownership and operation have steadily 
declined, the first factor in falling prices being the establishment 
of those conditions which are essential to the profitable employment 
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of capital. The true and successful principle of having a comniiin- 
itj confide to private agencies powers to supply without conferring 
on them privileges to exact monopolistic profits^* has been followed 
in innumerable eases throughout the United States. 

Unfortunately at a time when we are awakening to the fact that 
in granting franchises the representatives of some of our cities 
have acted unwisely or unfaithfully^ there have arisen schools of 
unsound agitators^ usually with projects in the background for 
the support of political parties or ambitious politicians, to exagger- 
ate the evils done, confuse the issues, and promise reform through 
impracticabilities. Few among these agitators will deny that there 
have been ^^muck-rakers^^ among them, that there is lack of agree- 
ment in their forces, that their movement has put unworthy law- 
givers in the chairs of city fathers, or claim that they have depended 
entirely for their instruction in reform on the impartial statements 
of judicious minds. 

The municipalization movement in America has indeed suf- 
fered through being tethered to the platforms of demagogues, but 
its most damaging injuries must finally come through the fact that 
among its respectable literary supporters have been perfervid senti- 
mentalists roaming unequipped in the domain of practical science 
and viewing half seen facts in a distorted perspective. These book- 
builders will now, in the reports of this Commission, have oppor- 
tunity to reconsider much of their thought and eliminate from their 
work much that they have written. There may, however, be found 
a class who will refuse to retract anything, but will go on in their 
adopted way as if they have met no check through the truths 
brought to light. If so, they will with certainty in time encounter 
the disapprobation of the public they would delude. 

The intelligent classes of America, recognizing that mislead- 
ing statements are injurious in proportion to the credit they obtain 
and to the importance of the matters misrepresented, will hold to 
account the men who for a time have deceived them. Faithful and 
accurate information pertaining to the daily life of the people, 
and their relation to government and the public service, is of the 
first order of importance, and writers and speakers who persist in 
uttering falsities in such matters will in the end meet exposure. 
The masses are prone to pay deference to the standing of author- 
ship and the dignity of the learned professions, and when in the 
name of such higher social elements, the voters are fed with stories 
of insensate corporate greed and given advice to abandon American 
methods of government, the reaction must be justly destructive to 
the false leaders when their day of reckoning arrives. If the effect 
makes the crime, issuing false or misleading statements, relative 
either to alleged offenses of corporations or to the successful achieve- 
ments of what are shown to be ruinous efforts at reform, is criminal. 

What the municipalizers have been believing as to the em- 
phatic success of the Kichmond and Wheeling gas works, the Chi- 
cago and Cleveland water works and the Allegheny electric works 
has been a caricature of the truth. On the other hand, that great 
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social benefits have been conferred on every American city by the 
private works investigated is incontestable. Each has moved;, in 
the volume of business done and the character of the service, to a 
stage beyond and above anything possible to a municipal undertak- 
ing'; 

In Great Britain, private ownership in municipal electric and 
street railway undertakings does not exist as in this country. From 
the beginning there has been semi-municipalization. The narrow 
limits within which their owners may exercise the right of private 
property forbid the natural development of the industries. The short 
terms of franchises of electric and tramway enterprises leave no just 
expectations to enterprise. Parliamentary control in one direction, 
and local government vetoes in another, discourage investment and 
paralyze development. The recent Socialistic movement in Great 
Britain has put the discussion of municipalization into a province 
of rainbow promise and fantastic association, the hopeless poverty 
of the masses in cases furnishing the votes to give political power 
to incompetents and revolutionists. The older municipalization 
movements of the great cities had their birth in endeavors to 
relieve slum life, with its frightful death rate. Glasgow and Lon- 
don arc. far behind American cities in facilities for moving the 
toilers to homes in the suburbs, and for the utilization of electric 
light and power. Conditions social, political and financial in 
British cities so far differ from those of American cities that the 
municipal work of the one country cannot stand, except in a remote 
and mer(‘ly suggestive degree, as an example for the other country. 

Municipalizers are obstacles in the way of reform wfiere re- 
form is needed. They can rarely, as advocates of a mistaken course 
and a false principle, state the fact of our municipal difficulties 
as they are. They too often ignore that theirs is not the only alter- 
native, if an alternative at all, to corruption, excessive charges and 
poor service where these exist. They fail to see and testify to the 
inseparable barriers to their methods, and they decry and belittle 
the aid offered them in practical civic betterments by citizens who 
refuse to swallow their political nostrums. 

CHAPTEE X. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under this heading are grouped certain brief statements of 
a miscellaneous nature that have no definite place in any of the 
chapters so far written and yet are a part of the result of this in- 
quiry, and are suggested by a reading of the schedules. 

Municipalizers claim that improvement in general municipal 
governmental conditions will better the chances of success in munici- 
pal ownership ; but they do not claim generally that improvement in 
governmental conditions will in the same way reduce the possibility 
of blackmail and other impropriety in the relations of the city to 
the public service companies. If the local governments of Great 
Britain, as the municipalizers claim, are wiser and more honest than 
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those of the United States, they have conditions that reduce the 
probability of failure in municipal ownership. We must also believe 
that under any city government, the effect of private ownership 
upon the general social good, as well as the care of the street pave- 
ments, sewers, the police force — everything in the city with which 
government has in any way to do — will be improved somewhat in 
proportion as the character of the government is improved. We 
must believe that with governments so pure and competent as to be 
able to manage honestly, and with ability, a public service industry, 
we would have honesty and ability in the granting of franchises and 
arranging conditions with pnblic service companies. With honest 
and able men in office we will have the proper functions of govern- 
ment properly administered. With corrupt or weak men in office, 
we will have an improper administration of the affairs of govern- 
mental functions under whatever system ; and the more restricted 
the functions the less the opportunity for a venal government to 
exercise its venality and for a weak government to exhibit its weak- 
ness. First and above all things an effort for better government, 
and to this end no unnecessary extension of functions. 

We often hear it alleged that threat of the purchase of the plant 
by a municipality is a spur to good conduct on the part of com- 
panies operating public service utilities. If this argument were 
good, we would expect to find better service and results generally 
from gas, electric light and tramway operation in Great Britain 
than from similar operations in the United States. We find, how- 
ever, that so far from this being the case, the private plants of the 
United States, having practically no threat of municipal ownership 
or purchase, are much more of a factor in the social good of a com- 
munity than are similar plants, municipal or private, in Great 
Britain where the threat exists. The improvement in service marked 
in the past twenty-five years has come with experience, and with the 
employment of highly technical men in these industries, a class not 
available twenty-five or thirty years ago, because technical training, 
in the modem sense, was practically unknown at that time and 
even now rarely found in the employ of municipal undertakings. 
The reduction in prices has come through the great extension of 
the business more than from invention, and this extension has been 
due to the efforts of companies. In vain we search the history 
of public service industries of the world to find any marked im- 
provement in which the companies have not taken the initiative. 
This is to be expected, from what was told us by the assistant 
secretary of the Board of Trade of London of the policy adopted 
by municipalities in Great Britain — of waiting for companies to 
blaze the way, and from the absence of progressiveness in municipal 
operations in this country. 

Cheerfulness and contentment of employees have always ap- 
peared to the writers as important assets to the owner of a public 
service plant. If we are right in this opinion, the companies in- 
vestigated by the Commission have an asset denied the municipal- 
ities. Our British experts told us that engineers preferred pri- 
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yate to public employment. Tbe Committee found evidence of 
Jealousies and dissatisfaction existing in municipal works. One 
prominent gas works operator complained that the insistence of his 
committee on the employment of men prevented his attaining such 
good results as ho knew were obtainable — his professional pride was 
hurt and his professional reputation must suffer. 

Any man who has visited the gas works of Atlanta and Phila- 
delpliia knows that something — ^better treatment^ opportunity for 
the attainment of creditable results, pride in the plant, or some 
other cause — has resulted in a cheerful and contented spirit in the 
company employees not found in the employees of the municipal 
gas works of Eichmond and Wheeling. This was particularly re- 
marked by Mr. Sullivan, one of the labor representatives of our 
Commission. 

I. ATTITUBE OF PRESS AND PUBLIC. 

The information we have gathered as to the attitude of the press 
and public in Great Britain toward the undertakings examined, and 
particularly toward the question of municipalization, is in some re- 
spects contradictory. The answer to the schedule queries in reference 
to electric undertakings is comprehensive of other industries as 
well. Dr. Maltbie, answering these questions, intended to deter- 
mine the attitude of press and public, says: ^^Municipalities — 
Generally favorable, although in every town there is a portion of 
the press which opposes municipal trading and which watches the 
undertaking closely. Eef erring to companies, the answer is ^^Gen- 
erally favorable. There is more or less talk about municipalization, 
but it is not due especially to the delinquencies of the companies.’^ 

It appears from these answers that there has been a divided 
opinion among the press and people as to the wisdom of munici- 
palities conducting trading operations; no unanimous approval 
where it exists; no great demand for it where it does not exist. 
(Note: These schedules were written before the recent London 
and borough elections.) 

II. ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

"'London Municipal Notes^' is a monthly review of municipal 
work and progress, edited by The London Municipal Society for 
the Promotion of Municipal Keform. This, society is composed of 
men of the highest rank and standing in London; it is controlled 
by men not interested in company work — men who have means and 
leisure to enable them to devote their time and energies to what they 
believe to be the public good. It was not formed to oppose munici- 
pal trading, but to advance municipal interests generally. It is 
generally credited by the Progressive party of London with being 
responsible for the overthrow of the Progressive party and its va- 
garies in the recent borough and county elections in London, by 
analyzing the results of municipal operation in London and disclos- 
ing the truth. It is opposed to all municipal trading. 

On the list of officers are the names of H. Percy Harris, Esq., 
of the London County Council; Captain G. S. C. Swinton, L. 0. 0. ; 
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the Duke of Xorfolk; Joseph Chamberlain^ M. P.; the Earl of 
Hardwicke; Eari Fitzwiliiams ; Lord Hamilton^ M. P. ; Lord Ave- 
bury; Lord Cheylesinore, mayor of Westminster; Austen Chamber- 
lain^ M. P. ; Walter 11. Long^^ ll. P. ; Sir Joseph Diinsdale, M. P. ; 
W. Hayes Fisher, M. P. ; Captain 'll. M Jessel, M. P. ; Major 
Leonard Darwin ; W. G. Towler, Esq. No list of names carr 3 dng an 
evidence of greater zeal in tiie public welfare, greater services to 
the public, or higher type of British citizenship could be made up 
of residents of the British Isles, 

Professor Goodnow, in his admirable assay on British munici- 
palities, referring to the associations of ratepayers in Glasgow, says: 
^‘^The policy of these associations, as stated by their secretaries, has 
not been to oppose the municipalization of trams, gas, electric and 
water supply. Indeed, they have no criticisms to make on the ad- 
ministration of these enterprises in Glasgow, when confined to their 
proper spheres. At the time the Citizens’ Union was organized, in 
1898, the socialistic programme was in full swing, and there were 
propositions seriously considered by the council of extending munic- 
ipal ownership further — to housing, banking, insurance, cemeteries, 
tailoring, baking, etc. It was these extensions that the union was 
organized to combat."’ 

These two organizations, tlie Ratepayers’ Federation and the 
Citizens’ Union, ‘‘are composed of the same individuals, with their 
offices in common, but separate secretaries. Their only differ- 
ence is that the one — the Citizens’ Union — is organized to combat 
municipalization through politics and agitation, while the Eate- 
payers’ Federation is organized to oppose the policy in Parliament 
and in the courts.” 

As far as we know the facts. Professor Goodnow’s statement is 
correct. The inference drawn from his statement by persons not 
familiar with other facts might be misleading. As Mr. Arthur 
Kay, probably the most prominent member of these associations, 
said in effect : “ The associations are not opposing the municipal- 
ization of gas, electric light and tramways which were faits accom- 
plis at the time of the formation of the associations, but their 
experience with the city’s administration of these industries has 
led them to oppose any and all extensions of municipal trading.” 

We quote from Mr. Kay^s testimony before the Joint Select 
Parliamentary Committee on Municipal Trading (page 53 of the 
report), as follows: 

“ Question by Mr. Fenwick : 

“Do you roprcBcnt any society in Glasgow, or do 
you come here simply to express your own opinions ? ” 
“Well, I am here to a certain extent, I may say. under 
the minute of the Ratepayers’ Federation. I am author- 
ized by the directors of the Ratepayers^ Federation.” 

“You speak, therefore, in their name as well as in 
your own?” “Yes.” 

“ Then I may take it that if it can be shown that the 
finance is sound you are not opposed to municipal trading 
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on principle? am certainly opposed to innnicipal 

trading on principle; but you asked me what was the 
national danger, and I say, in my opinion, the greatest 
national danger is the finance/’ 

III. ENTERPRISE. 

The readiness with which companies discard apparatus, either 
become obsolete with time or found to have been mistakenly in- 
stalled, can be well compared with the unwillingness and slowness 
of municipalities in discarding obsolete or ill-advised apparatus. 
As Mr. Madgen said to the Committee : Progression demands 
wastage of capital.” The • assistant secretary of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Pelham, told the Committee that they did not en- 
courage the tr}dng of new inventions or the trying of systems in 
any way experimental, by municipalities. They waited for these to 
be proven out by private companies. Progress is all with the com- 
panies. 

The discovery of natural gas in the vicinity of Wheeling, and 
the municipality’s attitude toward it, form an excellent instance of 
the backwardness of a municipal department in adopting improve-' 
ments. Private companies, with few exceptions, recognizing the new 
agent and its importance — adopted the new gas, and did what they 
could to lielp tlie city and citizens to secure a full supply at the 
earliest moment. The one municipality that sought to deprive its 
citizens of the full and free use of this highly valuable product of 
nature was a municipality owning a decrepit and inadequate gas 
plant. With the affection of a parent for a crippled offspring, the 
Wheeling city government attempts, so far with success, to protect 
its cripple from competition with the new and lusty applicant for 
public favor. 

IV. EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF EMPLOYEES. 

The part taken by the employees of municipal gas and electric 
departments at meetings of technical associations, or as contributors 
to technical Journals, compared with the part taken by employees 
of companies, is somewhat indicative of the professional attain- 
ment and standing of such employees. Taking the Electrical 
World and Engineer as the standard electrical paper in this coun- 
try, and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers ” as the 
standard electrical association, we have had an investigation made 
of the files of the Journal and the proceedings of the association 
for a period of five years (1901 to 1905, inclusive), and find hut 
two contributions by employees of municipal electric plants. These 
ax'e both by one man — Mr. A. E. Winchester, of South Norwalk, 
Conn. Neither paper is technical in its nature. The American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers has only one member who is an em- 
ployee of a municipal plant. 

Similarly, selecting the Progressive Age and the American 
Gas Light Journal as the standard gas Journals, and the American 
Gas Light Association ” as the standard association, it appears that 
in the same period not a single paper or contribution was made 
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by an employee of a municipal gas plant. The American Gas 
Light Association numbers five such employees among its members. 

The question of technical equipment as between the em- 
ployees of municipalities and the companies is not open to argu- 
ment. We know that at Eichmond the municipal plant has no 
technically educated gas engineers, while at Atlanta there are in 
the company, besides President Cosgrove, three trained engineers, 
two of whom, with President Cosgrove, are graduates of technical 
institutions of high standing. We know that in the list of Ameri- 
can municipal undertakings of all sorts the corps of engineers is 
but a corporaFs guard as compared with the large number em- 
ployed by the private companies. We are not, therefore, surprised 
to find that all engineering matters in connection with these plants, 
including construction of plant, generation, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of product, are much better conceived and executed in the 
plants controlled by private companies than in the plants controlled 
by municipalities. As between the companies and the municipali- 
ties, the former has the larger fund of knowledge and experience 
to draw from. Prom the body of men attached to the companies 
we expect the larger initiative, the more certainty in experiment, 
the better judgment as to construction and operation. In a word, 
the brain power at the disposal of the companies for the benefit of 
the communities is many times greater than that at the disposal of 
the municipalities. 

The man best known among all in charge of the municipal 
plants that we have examined in this country is occupying an en- 
gineering position with the education and training of a teacher 
of political economy. 

A comparison of the organization employed by the city of 
Philadelphia in the operation of its gas plant with that employed 
by the company now operating the plant is pertinent to this inquiry, 
and will indicate, without criticism of the ability or good intent 
of any one, the relative appreciation of the importance and possi- 
bilities of gas manufacture and supply, by those who were re- 
sponsible for the operation of the plant under municipal manage- 
ment and by those who are now responsible. 

The framework of the organization under municipal manage- 
ment was as follows: 

There was a Chief Engineer of the Qas Works.^^ To him 
reported an assistant, a general bookkeeper and controller, a super- 
intendent of distribution, a snperintendent of stables, a registrar 
and chief meter inspector, a chief clerk and paymaster, superin- 
tendents of the three works, an architect and draughtsman, a super- 
intendent of shops and superintendents of fonr offices. 

Whatever this force may have learned through experience in 
operating the Philadelphia gas works, there was not one man in the 
list who was technically educated, and but one who had any pre- 
vious gas-works training for the work which he was called upon 
to perform — ^not one trained or properly prepared to solve the en- 
gineering problems inseparable from the operation of a large 
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modern gas plant — ^not one scientific man in the force conducting 
the highly technical, chemical and physical processes of this great 
industry. 

The engineering force of the company now operating the works 
reports to a vice-president, who has been engaged in the gas business 
for thirty-three years and who carries a mechanical engineer's de- 
gree. ^ The commercial force reports to another vice-president of long 
experience and wide reputation. The operation and maintenance 
of the works department is under the direction of the engineer of 
works, a graduate of the Polytechnic College of Pennsylvania in 
niecJianical engineering and of the United States ISTaval Academy, 
as an oliicer in the Engineering Corps, and who has had twenty- 
three years’ experience in constructing and operating gas works. 
The engineer of distribution, having in charge all the operations 
connected with the supply of gas from the time it leaves the gas 
holder until it passes the consumer’s meter, is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania in the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment, and has had over twenty years’ experience in the manufacture 
and distribution of gas, according to the methods of The United 
Gas Improvement Company. 

Among the assistants to the engineer of works and the engi- 
neer of distribution, and devoting all their time to the work of 
supplying the city with gas, are forty-one men carrying technical 
degrees gained at Penns^dvania, Stevens, Princeton, Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins, University of Virginia, Case College, Naval Academy, 
Slieffield Scientific School of Yale, and other educational institu- 
tions, These men occupy positions of responsibility of all degrees, 
and are, many of them, of long experience, while others have only 
recently been added to the force. In this force are engineers, 
chemists, physicists, economists, designers and constructors, as well 
as men of the broadest general scientific attainments. 

There are also employed in the force reporting to the engineer 
of works and the engineer of distribution thirty-four graduates and 
students of manual training schools, some of whom have come to 
positions of large responsibility. 

The system of the operating company comprehends a cadet 
corps, which is recruited annually from the best technical schools 
in the country. These men, as they grow in experience and ability, 
are promoted, or accept employment in other gas companies, their 
places being filled by other more recent graduates. 

Those who favor municipal ownership and operation claim 
that, under this system, by using the profit to pay for the plant, 
they soon have the plant free from debt and relieved from any 
obligation to show a profit. There is a fallacy in this assumption, 
but granting it correct it is not for the good of the industry to 
take from it the greatest incentive of improvement and progress. 
Freedom from obligation to make money in a trading venture, 
which means freedom from the necessity of extending service and 
conserving energy, is not good for any industry, and its results 
cannot be beneficial to any community. 
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V. APOLOGIES FOR THE RESULTS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

In the court^e of our investigation we have often heard ex- 
pressions such as nmnicipal ownership had no chance ; '' munici- 
pal ownership was handicapped from the start by choice of a bad 
site^ or by paying too miieli for the land on which the plant was 
built;, or otherwise’^; municipal ownership would have been a 
success, in such and such a ])lace, ])ut for had political conditions 
municipal ownership would have been a success, in such and such 
a place, but for bad management, the superintendent being ob- 
viously unfit for his duty ” ; or municipal ownership would have 
been a success but for the corruption attending it.'’ We hear 
such expressions as these from advocates of municipal ownership, 
who seem to lose sight of the fact that all of these mischances are 
a part of the problem, and that w^here we find bad management, 
bad political conditions, high prices paid for land or machinery, or 
poor engineering, with municipal ownership, municipal ownership 
is to be charged with them, and they are a reason against municipal 
ownership. 

The efforts of the Xational Civic Federation have resulted 
in a Commission of Americans, whose first interest is to do 
wdiat they may to preserve and continue the good in the 
American idea and American institutions, believing that the high 
state of civilizaiion and of prosperity in America justify the 
American idea and the American meiliod, and place tlie burden of 
proof heavily upon those who would say another idea and another 
method would result in improvement in the condition of the people. 

Believing this to be the thouglit and intent of the membership 
of the Commission and of the Committee subordinate to it, we still 
believe that there are ills in the American bod}" politic that may 
be remedied or (.Hired. We believe that the remedy vshould be applied 
and the cure effected without any unnecessary departure from the 
American idea and the American v^ystem. We believe that the frame- 
work upon which may be built purity of administration and the high- 
est possible good of the citizens is in existence with us, and that it is 
not necessary, in the effoii; to cure the ills from which the ))ody 
politic may be suffering, to destroy that body. We submit that, 
living in a land where peace and prosperitj" are the common lot, 
we must be very cautious of change. This does not mean that 
where abuses are found to exist they should not be promptly and 
mercilessly eradicated, but it does mean that changes in system 
should be undertaken only after conclusive proof that such changes 
will result in bettering the condition of the individual. We had 
better bear the relatively few ills we have than subjecd ourselves 
to unknown conditions that may bring greater ills in their train. 

CHAPTEK XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

We who have written these chapters hope that each of our 
readers will examine the data contained in the second volume of 
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the Louuuis^ion s proceedings, that lie may learn lor himself how 
far We have succeeded in our purpose to accurately interpret the 
eontaiiied statements, and that he may obtain a greater familiarity 
with the work of the Commission, 

Our investigation has determined with certainty many here- 
tofore mooted questions. It indicates the probably correct answers 
to oOier mooted questions. Where the facts are clear and the con- 
eiiision evident our task has been to summarize and indicate. 
Where there is remaining uncertainty as to facts, and conclusions 
not evident, we have made an effort to determine the proba- 
bilities. This has resulted in arguments based on such facts as 
our investigators have recorded, and on our owm experience as 
operators and observers. We have endeavored, in writing these 
cliapters, as far as possible to avoid technical discussion. Our aim 
has been to make them readily understood by men unfamiliar with 
the industries of which we have written. It has been necessary in 
a few instances, and notably in connection with the discussion of 
the candle power of British gas to depart from this rule, and we 
regret that the non-technical reader may not be able to follow 
easily each step of this part of our argument. 

We lielieve no intelligent reader of the voluminous record of 
this (\)mmissioids work will fail to conclude that it clearly proves 
municipal ownersliip to be productive of many and serious ills, 
with little or no compensating good. 

The writers of these chapters, agreeing we believe with the 
otlier mein])crs of the Committee of Twenty-one, that public service 
companies should reasonably be regulated and afforded the pro- 
tection that comes with regulation, and appreciating that the Com- 
mittee was not appointed or constituted to consider methods of 
regulation, nevertheless desire to record their opinion, that some 
form of regulation of private companies should be adopted in each 
of the United States. What that form should be this Commission 
is not, by any investigation or any study it has made, prepared to 
suggest. 

Finally, we who stand in opposition to municipal ownership, 
speaking, we believe, for all individualists, arraign the arrogance 
of many municipalizers in assuming that they exclusively occupy 
the field of reform in dealing with the problems concerned, and 
that they are the sole promoters of measures of economic improve- 
ment in municipal affairs. We assert that the opponents of munici- 
pal ownership and operation, firm and consistent supporters of 
justice, are the class seeking the public welfare intelligently and 
in accordance with American principles. On this point we do not 
yield to any body of men. We seek, as a first principle, to insure 
to every man his own. In doing so, and in endeavoring to protect 
the public against oppression and error, we find it our duty to 
demonstrate the errors in the vsehemes of municipalizers and Social- 
ists and to warn against the oppression that they threaten. We 
are resisting efforts to put burdens on the backs of the American 
people. We cannot remain silent while the attempt is made 
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to thrust costly and impracticable projects upon customers of 
public service corporations and upon the public at large. We 
know the truth will out. We are confident that iiitimately the 
American people must appreciate at their value the unsoundness 
of the arguments of the municipal socialists. We shall aid in 
hastening the day when our fellow citizens will know through dis- 
cussion what the public of London have been taught by bitter ex- 
perience. London has awakened to the perils of municipalization^ 
as is evidenced by its verdict in the recent borough and county elec- 
tions. In that great city the miinicipalizers have led their fellow 
citizens astray^ and their dupes^ finding it out, have administered to 
their false guides an overwhelming rebuke. 

We individualists are not seeking to lead the people in strange 
paths; our aim is to keep them in the paths they have heretofore 
trod; paths well known, along which the American people have 
marched to heights of prosperity and civic development not known 
heretofore to the civilized world. Along these paths have been 
stumbling blocks. Our opponents are endeavoring to persuade us 
the sole responsibility for these stumbling blocks rests upon our 
public service system, to be remedied only by a change of system* 
This we deny. We are patiently studying the ways of justice. 
Municipalizers advocate experimenting, at enormous cost, with pub- 
lic funds, with the principles of liberty and with the institutions 
of our country. In this we stoutly refuse to take part. We are 
conservatives in believing that it is better to adhere to old and 
tried methods based on our accepted national principles ; but radi- 
cals in the determination to discover, sternly to rebuke and to 
rectify any injustice which may have been developed by the present 
system. We maintain that, in this policy, which is not the policy 
of laissez faire, we are guided by the ripest wisdom of the present 
time, and of all time, and that we are conserving the causes of 
American development. Our country has been developed upon the 
theory that the individual is the unit and that to permit to the 
individual the greatest possible freedom, providing coincidently 
against his abuse of this freedom, is to insure to the nation the 
greatest possible good. When the task was the conquest of prairie 
and forest, its accomplishment was within the power of individual 
effort. How well it was accomplished the wondering world knows. 
The result is not alone nor best seen in millions of comfortable 
homes, hundreds of millions annual value of exportable products 
of plow, pick, loom and furnace; the highest product of this in- 
dividual and family effort, this successful struggle of man and 
woman with the forces of nature, is what is known, admired and 
feared as the American character; and of the American character 
the very essence is individualism— initiative and aggressive. Fol- 
lowing the conquest of prairie and forest came the necessily 
of moving vast quantities of grain and cattle to ports of con- 
sunaption and export. Coincidently came the invention of the steam 
railroad. The power of initiative and the spirit of adventure de- 
veloped in the struggle of our predecessors against the wilderness. 
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led them and their successors to undertake transportation tasks 
soon found to be beyond the power of single man. As thej;, in the 
first years of struggle for a home, had Joined with their neighbors 
for the house raising or other occasional task beyond the physical 
resources of the individual, their successors Joined in incorporated 
companies for the accomplishment of ends beyond the financial re- 
sources of the individual. Coineidently with a railroad development, 
unparalleled in countries where individualism has been less pro- 
nounced, came the wonderful growth of Americans cities. With 
this growth has come the necessity of certain public service work — 
water supply, lighting and transportation; work done for a price 
and, to the American mind, a proper field for individual effort. 
Again comes the company, a voluntary association of individuals, 
to accomplish what is beyond the power of one, as in the old house- 
raising days. As it has always been the function and duty of gov- 
ernment to insure that individuals shall deal justly with their fel- 
lows, it is now the function and duty of government to protect the 
governed against injustice on the part of these associations of 
individuals working under the name of public service companies. 
Any government that is too feeble or corrupt to control with jus- 
tice the conduct of a public service company, has little prospect 
of being able itself to supply such public service with efficiency and 
Justice. Our duty is to elect to office men who have the intelligence 
and integrity to govern efficiently, honestly and Justly; men who 
can and wall curb the unjust aggressiveness of the individual, or 
of the voluntary association of individuals, and who can and will 
compel each to bear its share of the burdens of government, and 
give in price, service or otherwise a proper consideration for special 
privileges enjoyed. Our nation is what she is industrially and com- 
mercially and in world politics because of the American character, 
developed by the most absolute individualism, and because of the 
American company, developed under a government that governed 
but did not trade. Our duty is to conserve the human agencies that 
have made our country what it is — ^the adventurous individual and 
voluntary association — ^but not to let them be our masters. This is 
the confession of faith of the anti-municipalizer — ^the anti-socialist. 



BRITISH TRAMWAYS 
(Street Railways) 

By W J. CLARK 


It should be stated for the benefit of general readers that no 
American street railways were investigated by the Commission, and 
that the only tramway installations wliieh were directly investigated 
in the United Kingdom are the following: 


MuthidpaTly 0 ivjied, 
Manchester, 

Liverpool, 

Glasgow, 

London County Council. 


Frivaiely Owned. 
London United Tramways, 
Dublin United dh'amways, 
Norwich Electric Tramways. 


Schedules relative to these properties, prepared by the experts 
of the Commission, will appear in Volume 11. of this report. 

Extracts from these scliedules and comments or opinions based 
solely thereon, would convey little Imowledge as to the corporative 
advantages of municipal and private ownership and operation of 
local transportation systems, excepting in so far as the particular 
properties covered thereby are concerned. 

Believing that the public desires a clearer understanding of 
local transportation conditions in the United States and the United 
Kingdom than would thus be given, and that it further desires an 
opportunity of making intelligent comparisons between these con- 
ditions in the two countries, an attempt will be made herein to 
meet these requirements before .specifically dealing with the tram- 
way })lants investigated in the Kingdom. 

It is obvious that the great value of local transportation sys- 
tems exists in their extent and the consequent facilities afforded 
thereby for public travel, together with all of the attendant ad- 
vantages, such for example as those which improve the moral and 
sanitary conditions of communities. 

It is well known that the entire development of street railways 
in the United States has been accomplished by private enterprise, 
which fact has permitted the construction of extensive systems, 
serving entire communities, and linking them together irrespective 
of any particular miinicipal boundary lines. 
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^ In th(3 United Eiingdoin^ since 1894 at leasts actual intinicipal- 
ization of such systems, or the desire so to do ou the part of public 
officials, has controlled such development there, and the creation 
oi systems has to a gTeat extent been confined within the narrow 
limits of the respective municipalities controlling the same. 

The effect of the two policies on development and the facilities 
which they have afforded the public should therefore be carefully 
considered. 

^ According to the British Census of 1901, 69 per cent, of the 
entire population of the United Kingdom was urban in its character. 
This computation included as urban population the residents in 
England and Wales in towns of 2,000 population or over and the 
residents in Ireland and Scotland in towns of 3,000 population and 
over. 

The total of such urban population was 29,144,726. 

iVceording to the United States Census of 1900, its urban 
population was 44.6 per cent, of the total inhabitants. This com- 
putation included, however, residents in communities of 1,000 
population or over. 

The total of such urban population was 33,850,000. 

In the comparisons which follow there is a slight advantage in 
showings in favor of the United Kingdom because the population 
in communities of less than 2,000 is not included to make up the 
total urban population as is the ease in the figures given for the 
United States. 

The British Parliamentary Return on Tramways for 1902, and 
the United States Census Bulletin on Street Railways for the same 
year (the last official publication covering details of all American 
street railways), contain figures quoted below, and, with the above 
totals on urban population of the respective countries, are the basis 
for the calculations accompanying such figures. 

In 1902 the total length of tramway track in the United King- 
dom was 2,336 miles. 

In the United States there were 22,328 miles of track. 

The urban population in the Kingdom was therefore 12,476 
per mile of track. 

In the United States, 1,516. 

Therefore, the urban resident in the United States had com- 
paratively eight and one-half greater trackage facilities available 
to him for travel than had a similar resident of the United King- 
dom, 

The same year there were 7,752 cars on British tramway lines, 
or one for each 3,760 of the urban population. In the United States 
there were 59,000 cars, or one for each 574 of the urban population. 

It is thus apparent that the urban resident of the United States 
had comparatively more than six and one-half times the number of 
cars available for his use than were available to the English urban 
resident. 

A total of 1,394,452,983 passengers were carried in 1902 on the 
tramways of the United Kingdom. 
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On the street railways of the United States 5,521,509,521 
passengers were carried. Of this last, however, 1,062,403,392 were 
on transfers, or practically 90 per cent, of the entire number of 
passengers carried in the United Kingdom. Thus American street 
railways carried free nearly as many passengers as the entire num- 
ber carried in the United Kingdom, all of whom that are accounted 
for paid fares. 

We hear a great deal of talk about tlie overcrowding of ears in 
American cities. The above figures clearly demonstrate, however, 
that, on the basis of passengers carried per car per year, the Amer- 
ican street railway car averages but slightly more than one-half the 
passengers carried by the street railway ear of the United Kingdom, 
That is, the American car averages 93,585 passengers per year as 
against 182,4-63 passengers per year carried by the average car of the 
United Kingdom. 

The average number of rides per capita of the urban population 
in the United Kingdom was 48 as against 161 in the United States, 
which fact speaks volumes for the appreciation of extended facilities 
by the public of the United States. 

The average receipts per passenger in the United Kingdom 
was 2.26 cents as against 3.1'6 cents in the United States. However, 
9.65 passengers rode per car mile in the United Kingdom as against 
5.2 passengers per car mile in tlie United States. These figures 
show 21.81 cents revenue per car mile in the United Kingdom as 
against 19,55 cents revenue per car mile in the United States. 

In other words the British passenger paid about 60 per cent, of 
the rate of fare paid by the American passenger, but as above stated, 
Ms facilities for travel were from 12 per cent, to 15 per cent, of 
those enjoyed by the American passenger. 

In 1902 there were two cities of over 100,000 population in the 
United Kingdom without street railways. 

In the United States there were none. 

In the United Kingdom there were seven cities of from 50,000 
to 100,000 population without street railways. 

In the United States there were none. 

In the United Kinp'dom there were 39 cities of from 25,000 to 

50.000 population without street railways. 

In the United States there were none. 

In the United Eangdom there were 295 communities of from 

8.000 to 25,000 population without street railways. 

In the United States there were 21. 

In 1890 the length of tramway line (not track) in the United 
Kingdom was 94-8 miles. In 1902 it was 1,484 miles, showing an 
increase in twelve years of but 536 miles. 

In 1890 the length of street railway line in the United States 
was 5,783 miles. In 1902 it was 16,538 miles, showing an increase 
in the intervening period of 10,755 miles, or an increase nearly 
twenty times as great as that in the United Kingdom. 

The increase in passengers carried between 1890 and 1902 in 
the United Kingdom was 868,083,655. 
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In the United States the corresponding increase was 3,598,499,- 
319, or say four and one-half times greater than that in the United 
Kingdom, which of course is not a growth proportionate to the great 
increase in facilities afforded in the United States. 

To put it in another way, the passengers carried per mile of line 
in 1890 in the United Kingdom were 555,232; in 1902, 939,658, 
sho\nng an increase in the intervening period of 394,426. 

In 1890 in the United States 349,838 passengers were carried 
per mile of line. In 1902 but 333,862, a decrease of 5,976. 

These features clearly demonstrate that the British policy has 
been to electrify and not greatly extend existing tramways, except 
through densely populated districts, which means obtaining the 
greatest possible revenue without affording adequate transportation 
facilities, whereas in the United States, private enterprise has con- 
structed lines which afford public facilities, but which in many in- 
stances do not bring' an adequate return. 

It is well to note in this connection that the policy pursued in 
the United Kingdom must necessarily result in low rates of fares. 
If, in such cities as Kew York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, 
we were to cut down the miles of track to correspond to the con- 
ditions prevailing in such cities as London, Glasgow, Manchester 
and Liverpool w^^e would find that there would be only about 21 per 
cent, of the present track, and furthermore, that this comparatively 
small and inadequate trackage would be, for the most part, confined 
to the densely populated districts. If a person desired to travel 
beyond this section, it would be necessary for him to walk or use 
some conveyance other than the electric car. 

If American street railway systems were cut down as indicated, 
the fares could be very materially reduced, for two fundamental 
reasons. First, the permissible length of ride of any one passenger 
would be very materially reduced, and second, the company would 
be operating its most profitable lines only, while those which are at 
present run with little profit and in some cases even at a loss, would 
not be embarrassing and handicapping the company as they are to- 
day. 

From 1902 to 1905 the miles of tramway track in the United 
Kingdom had increased from 2,336 to 3,376, a total of 1,040 miles. 

In the United States, during the same period, the increase in 
miles of street and similar railways was from 22,328 to 33,250, a 
total increase of 10,922, or over ten times the increase in the United 
Kingdom. 

During the same period the increase in cars in use on British 
tramways was from 7,752 to 10,344, a total increase of 2,592. 

In the United States the increase was from 59,000 cars in 1902 
to 79,751 in 1905, a total increase of 20,751, or between seven and 
eight times as great as in the United Kingdoin. 

Some comparison of facilities available in cities of compara- 
tively the same size in the two countries may be desirable. Hence 
the following: 
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COMPARISON OP MILES OF STREET RAILWAY TRACK IN CERTAIN 

CITIES. 

United Ktngdo:m — 1905. 

(Figures on track IVoin rarliaiueiitary lletuni On Po|nilatioii 
from tables of Txnidon Electrician.) 

United States — 1902. 

{All figures from XJ. 8. Census Eeports.) 

For the United States the figures given cover only the actual 
trackage within the incorporated limits of the respective muniei- 
palitiesj and do not include the extensive sulnirban and interurban 
track connected therewith. 

STeedless to remark that from 1902 to 1905 there was a con- 
siderable increase of trackage in the xkmerican cities. 

If we consider the twenty largest cities in the two countries, 
we find the following most interesting facts: 

The combined population of the twenty American cities is 
12^854,897 as against 14,171,518 for tiiose of the United Kingdom, 

The combined miles ot* track tor tlie twenty American cities is 
r>,9()() as against 1,5()7 for those of the* United Kingdom. 

The averages })opiihitiou per mile of track for tlu^ twenty Amer- 
ican cities is 2,155 as against 9,42() for those of the United King- 
dom. 

United Kingdom. 


8the rt R ai l w a ys — 1 9 05 . 


Cities. 

Population 

served. 

Miles of 
iraek. 

Fopukition 
per mile 
of track. 

Greater London 

. . . 6,581,000 

274.68 

23,958 

Glasgow 

. . 1,000,000 

147.62 

6,779 

Manchester 

850,000 

146.19 

5,130 

Liverpool 

798,000 

104. 

7,663 

Birmingham 

650,000 

44.5 

14,606 

Leeds 

450,142 

89.07 

6,765 

Sheffield 

432,940 

65.83 

6,577 

Potteries District 

400,000 

38.43 

10,409 

Dublin and District.... 

393,994 

107.5 

3,685 

Belfast 

358,680 

73 . 14 

4,767 

Bristol ........... 

358,000 

52. 

6,885 

Bdinbiirgli 

331,997 

43. 

7,720 

Bradford 

324,000 

96.69 

3,351 

West Ham 

300,000 

17.03 

17,616 

Salford 

300,000 

70.75 

4,242 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

300,000 

49.85 

6,017 

HuU 

253,865 

27.19 

9,368 

Nottingham 

239,800 

30.12 

7,961 

Leicester 

228,100 

37.00 

6,165 

Bolton 

221,000 

42.2 

5,237 
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United States. 

Steeet Eailwats — 190S. 

Population 

Population Miles of per mile 


Viiies. served. trade. of track. 

New York 3,716,169 1,349 2,754 

Chicago 1,873,820 925 2,026 

Philadelphia 1,367,716 540 2,533 

St. Louis 612,279 345 1,775 

Boston 594,618 253 2,073 

Baltimore 531,313 228 2,330 

Cleveland 414,950 182 2,280 

Butfalo 381,403 198 1,926 

San Francisco 355,919 283 1,257 

Pittsburg 345,045 176 1,960- 

Cincinnati 332,934 197 1,690 

Milwaukee 313,025 117 2,675 

Detroit 309,619 316* 979 

Now Orleans 300,625 176 1,708- 

Washington 293,217 150 1,955 

Newark (N. J.) 265,394 94 2,632 

Jersey City 219,462 60 3,658 

Louisville 215,722 125 1,726- 

Minneapolis 214,112 128 1,673 

Indianapolis 197,555 124 1,593- 

Providepce 186,742 SO 2,334 

Kansas City 173,064 133 1,301 

St. Paul 172,038 105 1,638 


The above thoroughly demonstrates that the primary object for 
which local transportation lines are created, to wit, giving best of 
public facilities, has been far better attained in the United States 
than in the United Kingdom. 

Another point of great advantage in American street railways 
as against those operated in the United Kingdom is that the former 
are, on the average, operated 18 hours per day, while those of the 
latter do not average more than 15 hours operation each day. 
Then, too, in the larger American cities there is an all night 
service, while such is not the case in the cities of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is sometimes alleged that one reason for the backwardness 
of tramway development in the United Kingdom is that it com- 
menced at a much later period than in the United States, but there 
is little weight to this argument for the first horse ear was oper- 
ated in America on the old Madison Avenue Line, New York City,, 
in 1854, while the first in England was at Birkenhead in 1861. 

It is true that the development of electric traction enter- 
prises by British municipalities did not commence until a m-uch 
later date than in the United States ; in fact no moves were made 
is probably some error in this census figure. 

Vol. I.— 30. 
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in this direction until its great success had been thoroughly^ demon- 
strated in America, on the Continent, and even in the Kingdom 
itself by private enterprise at Leeds, Dublin, and elsewhere, and 
iong after private enterprise had expended enormous sums in per- 
fecting its operation, thus obviating the necessity of British munici- 
palities standing any portion of the tremendous development eluirges 
of what has been so beneficial to humanity, and which has added so 
materially to the capital charges of traction companies the world 
over. 

This is thoroughly illustrated by the following extract from 
the report of the Glasgow Commission on Tramways after its visit 
to America, during the latter part of 1896: 

American managers and engineers, while they smile at our 
still continuing to operate with horses, at the same time con- 
gratulate us on our having been able to wait. The j>ioneers of the 
electric overhead system have come through a trying and expensive 
experience. The first motors, generators and equipments were 
crude and soon had to be thrown aside in favor of newer designs. 
They also in their turn become obsolete. Even up till within the 
last two years great improvements were made, but now it is gen- 
erally believed that engines and generators, motors and line equip- 
ments liave all been by experience so much improved, that now they 
are practically standardized, and they can undoubtedly l)e l) 0 uglit at 
very much less money than at any former time.” 

Consequently, with all this past experience of others before 
them, the progress of British municipal officials in tramway de- 
velopment in I'ecent years should have been very rapid, but, as 
stated, it has not been so. 

The taking over of British tramways from their company own- 
ers by the municipalities, while in accordance with the Tramway 
Act of 1870, under its so-called Scrap Iron ” clause, can hardly 
be designated other than as legalized confiscation. How little those 
municipalities paid for the properties which they thus acquired and 
the losses and pioneer work which went therewith, few realize. 

According to the Parliamentary Eeturn of April 5, 1906, on 
Tramways and Light Eailways, it appears that in England and 
Wales there were expended by local authorities on construction or 
purchase of old lines and works now superseded, but £2,516,148 


In Scotland for the same purpose. 130,837 

In Ireland 332,364 

Total for the kingdom £2,979,349 


or say $14,800,000 covering the most valuable tramway properties 
in the kingdom, a less figure than has been paid by present street 
railway companies in several medium size American cities for the 
plant and business of the companies which have preceded them. 

The strongest arguments ordinarily advanced by the advocates 
of municipal tramway ownership, are the profits which the munici- 
pality or public receives from their operation, and there is a mis- 
taken impression prevailing that these are comparatively larger 
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than similar financial benefits which American municipalities de- 
rive from street railway companies. 

The British Parliamentary Eetnrn for 1906 on Tramways and 
Light Eailways shows that the total rates and taxes paid by the 
tramways in the kingdom were £121,761 for the companies and 
£262,527 for the municipalities, a total of £384,288, or say $1,900,- 
000 . 

Differently than is ordinarily supposed, about one-half of this 
amount goes to the National Government, which levies an income 
tax of 5 per cent, upon the net earnings of the tramways, so that 
the municipalities receive direct from those sources less than a total 
of $1,000,000. 

For the sake of comparison it should be said that the street, 
surface, elevated and underground railways of New York State in 
the year ending June 30, 1904, paid in taxes $3,943,697, and that in 
1902 the operating and lessor street railway companies in the United 
States paid in taxes $13,366,335. 

It is estimated that the total taxes now paid by the street rail- 
ways of the United States are about $18,000,000. 

It will be rightly argued by the advocates of municipal owner- 
ship that the municipalities which own tramways derive financial 
benefits therefrom other than the mere receipt of taxes through the 
re-payment of tlie debt incurred for the creation thereof, by sinking 
fund or otherwise ; the sum set aside for depreciation and renewal 
funds, and actual net profits which are or should be applied to the 
relief of taxation. 

To best illustrate what the British municipalities and local 
governments are receiving from tramway operation, and to com- 
pare the same with conditions in the United States, the following 
tabulation is given: 

United Kingdom. 


Estimated total derived from Municipal and Company 
Tramways by Local and Municipal Government 

from taxation £200,000 

Eepayment of debt or sinking fund by Municipal tram- 
ways 663,336 

Eeserve, including depreciation and renewal funds. . . . 623,617 

Belief of Bates (Local Taxation) 205,981 

Other matters, including balance carried forward from 

fiscal year ending March 31, 1906 96,587 


Total possible financial benefits derived by National and 
Local Governments from operation of tramways in 

the United Kingdom £1,789,521 

Or say $8,679,176 


Subsequently the inaccuracy of the British Municipal Tram- 
way accounts will be shown and their tendency to unfairly demon- 
strate favorable results from operation in such a manner as to 
thoroughly discredit them and show that the above is far more favor- 
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able than actual results secured; but for the puri^ose of comparison 
it is necessary to here take the official statements as made in the 
Parliamentary Eepoi*t on Tramways and Light Bailways, 1S)06. 


United States. 

1906. 

Estimated taxes paid by operating street railway com- 
panies based on 33 1/3 per cent, increase in actual 

_ amount of $13,078,899 paid in 1902 $18,310,458 

Estimated taxes paid by lesser street railway companies 

same as actual in 1903 387,436 

Estimated personal taxes paid by holders of capital 
stock, $1,844,565,136 (see E. S. Government Sta- 
tistical Abstract, 1906), at one-half of one per 

cent 9,333,830 

Estimated personal taxes paid by holders of bonds, 
$1,534,371,936 (see U. S. Government Statisti- 
cal Abstract, 1906), at 1 per cent 15,343,719 


Total $43,054,433 


So it is seen at a glance that the state and municipal govern- 
ments of the United States receive at least $34,375,257 per annum 
more from the operation of street railways than do the local and 
mtmicipal governments of the United Kingdom. 

Now to correct some of the inaccuracies of British municipal 
accounting. 

According to the Parliamentary Eeport on Tramways for 1906, 
the total paid up capital of municipally owned tramways of the 
kingdom was £35,433,947, on which as already credited to public 
earnings from tramway operations in the foregoing calculation but 
£800,751 had been allowed for depreciation or slightly less than 
1.83 per cent. 

Every practical man realizes that at least 5 per cent, should 
be allowed for depreciation, so a proper charge for this on the 
paid up capital of £35,433,947 would be £1,771,197. Consequently 
the difference between the actual sum provided for depreciation, 
viz., £633,617, and the proper figure Just stated, amounting to 
£1,147,580 or $5,565,963 should be deducted from the $8,679,176 
shown as the returns to the local and municipal governments of 
the United Kingdom from the tramways, leaving net only $3,113,- 
313. 

This shows that the net return to local public authorities in 
the_ United Kingdom is $925 per mile of track, whereas in the 
United States it averages $1,395. 

The difference in favor of the United States on this phase of 
conditions would naturally be improved if proper additions, amount- 
ing to many millions, were made to the capital account of British 
municipal tramways. While if the great increase in taxable values 
and returns therefirom arising from the more general development 
of street railways in America were taken into account, the -fiTiaTirial 
returns to American state and municipal governments would be 
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demonstrated as enormous; all of which has resulted without the 
taxpayers being subjected to any risk whatever. 

Advocates of street railway municipalization have little to say 
on the feature of risk to municipalities and their taxpayers due to 
embarking in such enterprises, but that serious risks do exist from 
so doing is illustrated by the following list of British municipal 
tramway undertakings, which, according to the Parliamentary Ee- 
turn for 1906, show direct loss from operation or an actual deficit 
when sinking fund payments and reserves for depreciation are 
considered. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Barking Urban District Council. 

Bexley Urban District Council. 

Blackburn. 

Cardiff, 

Chesterfield. 

Colchester. 

Darlington. 

Doncaster. 

Dover. 

Erith. 

Eailsworth, Famworth and Kearsley Urban District 
Council. 

Gloucester. 

Heywood. 

Ilkeston. 

Ipswich. 

Keighley, 

Lancaster. 

Leyton. 

Lincoln. 

London County Council — Northern System. 

Maidstone. 

Matlock. 

Nelson. 

Plymouth. 

Pontypridd. 

Kachdale. 

Southend-on-Sea. 

Southport. 

South Shields. 

Stalybridge, Hyde, Mossley and Duldnfield. 

Swindon. 

Walthamstow. 

Warringdon. 

Wigan. 

Kilmarnock. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Leith. 

Perth. 

Belfast. 
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It is thus seen that out of a total of 175 mnnicipally OTOed 
tramways and light railways, 40 on the face of their own reports 
show deficits, and this number would be greatly added to if the 
accounts of the various municipal undertakings in the United King- 
dom were properly kept. 

Much credit is taken by the municipalists for the improvement 
of labor conditions arising from many British tramways coming 
under munieipalistie control. 

This subject has been so thoroughly treated in the admirable 
paper by Professor John E. Commons and Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 
which will be published as part of the records of this Commission, 
it is considered unnecessary to dwell on this feature to any great 
extent other than to say that rates and hours of labor on American 
street railways have improved comparatively as much from the days 
of animal traction up to the present as has been the case in Great 
Britain. 

It is also considered well to insert the following eom]')arative 
table showing rates of wages paid conductors and niotormeii on 
certain British tramways and on certain street railways in the 
State of New York. The figures are from the paper of IVfessrs. 
Commons and Sullivan and the New York Eailroad Commissioners^ 


Eeports. 

Conductors, Utotormen, 

System. rates per hour. rates per hour. 

Qlasgow 11.2 cts. to 12.9 cts. 11.2 ets. to 12.9 cts. 

Manchester It cts. to 13.5 cts. 11.5 eta. to 14 cts. 

Liverpool 10 cts. to 12 cts. 12 cts. to 1.3 cts. 

London County Council. 11.6 cts, to 15 eta. 11.4 cts. to 15 cts. 

London United 9.6 cts. to 32 cts. 12 cts. to 14.4 cts. 

Duhlin 7.2 ets. to 9.84 cts. 8.4 cts. to 11.14 cts. 

Vortoich 7.5 cts. to 9 cts. 9 cts. to 10 cts. 

'New York City Ry 20 cts. to 25 cts. 22.5 cts. to 24 ets. 

International Traction, 

Buffalo 21 cts. to 25 cts. 21 cts. to 25 cts. 

Rochester 22 cts. approx. 22 cts. approx. 

Syracuse 21 cts. 21 cts. 

United Traction 

Albany and Troy 22 cts. 22 cts. 

Schenectady 20 cts. to 25 cts. 20 ets. to 25 cts. 


The secretary of the American Street and Tnteriirban Eailway 
'Association has furnished the following data which has just been 
compiled (May, 1907) showing the wages of conductors and motor- 
men in 21 of the largest cities in the United States. 

Average Wages per Hour op Conductors and Motormen. 

Minimum rate Maoumum rate 


Name of Oity. 

New York (Average of all roads in 

hh tents. 

in cents. 

city of Greater New York) 

21.4 

23.1 

Chicago 

PA 

27 

Philadelphia 

21 

21 

St. Louis 

23 

S3 

Boston 

24.2 

35.3 
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Minimum rate Maximum rate 


Name of City. 

in cents. 

in cents. 

Baltimore 

18 

so 

Cleveland 

SI 

S4 

Buffalo 

21 

24 

San Francisco 

31 

33 

Cincinnati 

19 

21 

Pittsburg 

25 

S7 

5vew Orleans 

21 

21 

Detroit 

23 

25 

Milwaukee 

19 

23 

Washington (Average of two city 



lines) 

21.25 

21.25 

Newark 

19 

22 

Jersey City 

19 

22 

Louisville 

20 

22 

Minneapolis 

21 

25 

Providence 

18.2 

22.7 

Indianapolis 

17 

19 


The same comparative difference in rates of wages exists for 
all other classes of street railway labor ; so it is seen that American 
street railways pay practically double the rate for salaries and wages 
that are paid in the United Kingdom, and this is the most impor- 
tant item of their operating expense. 

In the State of Kew York a decrease of wages to British 
standard would reduce the operating expenses of local transpor- 
tation lines about $14,000,000 per annum, an amount equivalent 
to about 38 per cent, of their gross receipts. As their average 
receipts per passenger in 1905 were 4.12 cents, it is apparent that 
if British rates of wages were paid by them they would be as well 
off if they received an average of only 2.46 cents per passenger, 
which is only one-fifth of a cent higher than the average paid in 
the United Kingdom. 

The higher rates of taxation in the State of Kew York and 
greater costs of essentials to operation make the increase in the 
other costs per passenger far greater than one-fifth of a cent. 

To contrast differences in pajunents for accidents alone. 

According to the Eailroad Commissioners^ Report of Yew 
York for 1906, the total gross receipts from passengers on the 
street, surface, elevated and underground railways of the state 
were $77,841,051. 

Total passenger car miles run were 307,619,065. 

Total damages paid, $2,920,308. 

This averages 3.76 per cent, on the total gross passenger re- 
ceipts and 0.948 of a cent per ear mile. 

According to the British Parliamentary Eeport on Tramways* 
and Light Eailways of 1906, the total gross passenger receipts m 
all tramways in the United Kingdom were £10,248,204, or saj 
$49,603,789. 

Total ear mileage was 244,149,464. 
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Total compensation for personal injury or accident paid^ £104,- 

or say $787,058. 

This averages l.G per cent, on tlie total gross passenger re- 
ceipts and 0.322 oE a cent per ear mile. 

So that in New York State alone the total amount paid on 
account of damages was $2,133,250 greater than by all the tram- 
ways of the Uniiod Kingdom; while the percentages of same to 
gross passenger receipts was nearly two and one-half times as great 
and per car mile nearly three times as great. 

If the above calculations were extended to all the street rail- 
ways of the United States, in accordance wdth the Census figures 
of 1902, the average receipts per passenger, which would leave the 
street railways in the same financial position as now from their 
operation, would be 2.24 cents, arising from the difference in wages 
alone, or less than the average rate of fare in the United King- 
dom; while as already stated the American passenger has facilities 
for travel available to him many times greater than those existing 
in the United Kingdom. 

The total paid annually by all street railways of the United 
States for damages now amounts to over $10,000,000. 

Turning more directly to British conditions, few Americans 
realize the obstacles which tramway companies meet in attempting 
to of)tain franchise rights, or the enormous expense to which such 
companies are subjected in procuring the same. 

In most cases the consent of all local authorities affected by 
the proposed construction of lines must be had before a hearing 
will be given by either the Board of Trade or Parliament, and in 
all cases the consent of at least two-thirds of the local authorities 
must be had. 

This power is used by the local authorities to force the com- 
panies to make excessive payments for, or assume obligations in 
■connection with public improvements not necessitated by tramway 
construction. 

The obtaining of frontage consents and compliance with other 
features of procedure is exceedingly expensive; while hearings be- 
fore the Board of Trade or Parliamentary committees are still 
more so. 

If perchance the company, after overcoming these handicaps, 
does secure a franchise, it is but for a brief period of years, scarcely 
Jong enough to warrant the heavy expenditures required for mod- 
ern electric railway construction, especially when it is considered 
that at the expiration of the franchise the municipality can take 
it over at scrap value. 

Against this, municipalities can with little difficulty, and at 
comparatively slight expense, obtain their Parliamentary rights 
to construct and operate tramways in perpetuity, with a complete 
monopoly for all time to come. 

If a prominent British municipality wishes to secure Parlia- 
mentary legislation favorable to its tramways or other public utili- 
ties, and if it wishes to oppose any contemplated legislation un- 
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favorable thereto or which would result in the creation of any 
'conipany undertaking:, it has at its command a more powerful 
jiolitieoi influence than exists in the United States. 

This tlirough an Association of the Municipalities comprised 
of s<?\T*ral hundred members, which is dominated by the town 
flei'ks of tlie respective municipalities, who are permanent high- 
salaried oflieials and who are generally animated by the desire of 
iiier easing the importance of their own positions and influence 
through tile municipalization of all public utilities. 

In every municipality they either are or can easily become the 
most powerful political factors, especially as regards Parliamentary 
matters. 

Karely are members of Parliament residents of the localities 
from which they are elected and which they represent. They need 
the strongest possible local support to he elected. 

This naturally centers in the municipal governments of their 
districts, and the town clerks and other permanent municipal sal- 
aried officials command this influence far more thoroughly than 
do the more prominent elective officials of the various munici- 
palities. 

So when a town clerk makes a request of a member of Pm- 
liament representing his locality the nsual result is not unlike 
wliat occurs in America when a political boss makes a similar re- 
quest of some public official whose election he has made possible. 
With this combined potent influence at work all over the kingdom 
in favor or against a particular Parliamentary measure, the -efiect 
can be readily imagined. 

British conditions in this respect are not unlike what would 
-occur iu an American state providing the state and local ^%a- 
chines^^ of all parties were kept constantly united to exert their 
combined influence on legislation. 

The manner in which the municipalities are favored over com- 
panies in the tramway field are thus self-evident; on legislation, on 
capital account from the outset, on operating expenses and in reap- 
ing benefits in later years from traffic created or built up by the 
tramways. 

This fact should never he forgotten in comparing British 
municipal and company tramway conditions or results. 

To illustrate some of the facts above stated, brief quotations 
follow from sworn testimony of prominent gentlemen (see Min- 
utes of Evidence taken by the Eoyal Commission on London 

Traffic). . 

Testimony of Sir Herbert Jeykell, Assistant Secretary of the 

Eailway Department. 

''Q. As regards tramways, are not the standing orders of 
Parliament to the same effect as the provisions of the Tramway 
Act, 1870, in so far as they require the consents of road and local 

authorities to be proved?"" . 

Ans. Quite so ; so that the veto is absolute in the case of 
private bills as in tlie case of procedure under the Tramway Act. 

(Same authority.) 
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Testimony of Sidney Morse^ Solicitor. 

Q. ^‘'Yoii say that the existence of the Tramways Acts has 
led the Light Railway Commissions to give tlie local authorities 
very like a veto 

Ans. ^‘^Yes, they have given them absolutely a veto in many 
eases, although the Light Railway Act merely states that 
the local authorities are to be considered. Section 7 
states that the commissioners are to satisfy t]iemseiv<‘s that 
all reasonable steps have been taken for consulting the local 
authorities, including the rt)ad aiuhorities, through wIionc areas 
the railroad is intended to pass. Yow I can tell you of a case 
where I was representing the promoters where they bad gone to the 
length of agreeing terms with a corpo»'atiom but at last mo- 
ment the corporation left us and asked a neighboring corporation 
to make a better proposal to them. At the inquiry which took place 
immediatel}', the only objection to our scheme was that of the 
local authorities who simply stated tlmy objected to a company, and 
notwithstanding that the commissioners expressed their opinions 
that the corporation were not acting in a reasonable manner, the 
order was refused simply on the ot)jection of the local authoriiy. 
The terms they got from the neighboring cori>oration were ihe 
same as the terms they had agreed with the coiu))any exiiept for 
sealing them. I think I am bound to put it to you tiiat the com- 
missioners not only hold but consider they are hound to hohl that 
so long as provisions of the Tranways Act are on the statute book 
they are boimd when dealing with light railways on roads to con- 
sider the local authority as practically having a veto.^^ 

Q. ^^I)o you think that the veto given to hx'al autliori- 
ties by that aei has discouraged the construction of tramways?'"' 

Ans. "^*1 could give you endless instances in my own eXjKud- 
enee. You not only have to get the consent of the local authorities 
to construction but you have to get the consent, for example, to 
alteration from horse traction to electric traction, because the 
earlier powers did not give electric traction as a power. I was 
acting for a company which proposed to buy up several groups of 
tramways and spend a million of money in electrically equipping 
them and extending them. We had'got the consent of a majority of tlie 
local authorities and the scheme was absolutely prevented by the 
veto put upon us by one of the larger authorities; and that is only 
one of the endless instances.^^ 

Q. Can you give any instance in London or within twelve 
miles of London?^'’ 

Ans. Yes, Of course in London itself no company lum been 
able for some years to get tramways because of the veto. 1 per- 
sonally have not been concerned in promoting tramways in London ; 
but an example with regard to London I may take from Mr. Burns’ 
speech in the House in May of last year, i do not know whether 
that is before you. You will remember that it was proposed that 
standing order 22, which gave the local authorities a veto, should be 
amended; a motion to that effect was brought up on the 15th of 
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May of last year and in the discussion on that motion Mr. John 
Burns said this : In three sessions thirty-eight proposal for tram- 
way extensions and improvements have been vetoed by the Bor- 
ough Coxmcils in London.^ 

Q. Then you say that the purchase clause as to tramways 
has impeded the construction of tramways?’^ 

Ans. ^^Yes. I think there is no doubt about that^ and then 
when a line has been constructed the existence of the purchase 
clause has been very detrimental, particularly after the first ten or 
twelve years'’ life of the undertaking.^^ 

Q. The limit of time is twenty-two years is it not 
Ans. It is twenty-one years under the Tramways Act from 
the date when the line is authorized so that there is really only 
about nineteen years of working.^^ 

(Same authority.) 

Testimony of J. W. Benn, member of the London County 
Council ; a strong advocate of municipal ownership. 

Q. Therefore the result of the present standing order and 
the present veto is that no voice can be heard 

Ans. Yo company voice can be heard ; everybody else can be 
heard.'’^ 

Q. No company voice can be heard in the discussion of any 
tramway scheme 

Ans. Quite so. Everybody else, frontagers, borough coun- 
cils, all sorts of people, gas companies, railway companies and so 
on can be heard.^’ 

(Same authority.) 

Testimony of Mr. Arnold Frank Hills, Chairman of the 
Thames Iron Works, Shipbnilding and Engineering Company, of 
Blackwell. 

Q. you think that the municipal purchase clause in the 
case of tramways ought to be abolished 

Ans. That is my own private opinion.^^ 

Q. Do you think that the purchase clause in the matter of 
tramways has resulted in this country being very mnch behind^ other 
countries in the development of electric and other tramways 
Ans. ^^That is admitted.^^ 

Q. ^"Do you think that the developing authority should be 
given power to dispense with the veto of public^ departments ^ 

Ans. Of course that question of veto is a sort of relic of 
forty or fift}^ years ago, when it was quite right the local authori- 
ties should have power to say they did not want a thing; but if 
you had a tribunal such as I suggest for considering all these qries- 
tions, those questions could be considered and the locality would 
have its right of opposition in Parliament, so that they would re- 
tain their privilege of being heard ; but it seems a pity that at the 
beginning of a scheme a local authority can, as it were, put itself 
up to market to be bought out, or stop the whole thing by a veto. 

(Same authority.) 
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Testimony of Sir E. B. M. Littler, Chairman of the County 
Council of the County of Middlesex. (Paragraph 15,8^5-6). 

Q. far as one can see, if it were not for the local yeto 
tramways would be provided wdierever they were required whether 
there was a board or not 

Ans. ^^Yes; I think so. I think that local veto is a thing 
which has been so abused that it is a great question whether it 
ought not to be abolished altogether; it certainly ought to have 
very strong limits. Parliament ought to be able to override it. 
It might be well that it should be shown before a committee of 
Parliament that a local body objected, but then they ought to give 
their reasons for it” 

Q. The point I was coming to was this, that apparently, if 
it were not for the operation of the local veto tramways would be 
built wherever they were required -whether there was a board or 
not?^-’ 

Ans. think bo” 

Q. You say that the results of the veto is illustrated by the 
history of the western roads, especially at Brentford ?” 

Ans, There, there is an illustration which is rather a remark- 
able one at the ]}re.sent moment, and tlmt is there is a proposal 
whether it wall be carried out or not, I do not laiow, because there 
are a great many important considerations to cross the new bridge 
which has been constructed by the counties of Surrey and 
Middlesex, which is now called King Edward VII. bridge, be- 
tween Kew and Brentford. A bit of the approach on the north side 
is in Brentford. The Brentford people entered into what I think 
was a very imprudent arrangement long ago with the tramways 
company as to their road, and as to what was to be paid for the 
widening of their road. Now in consequence of there being this 
little piece through Brentford what they were asking the tramway 
company to do is to widen the whole of the high street of Brent- 
ford from one end to the other to 80 feet, wdiich I suppose would 
cost £200,000 at least. They are also asking that they should pro- 
vide a public urinal in this 100-yard bit. They are also asking 
for a passenger subway from one end of the bridge approach to the 
other to be maintained and lighted at all times, and that in con- 
sideration of their concession the company are to pay a contribution 
of £1,000 per year.^^ 

Q. Is that the price of removing the veto 

Ans. That is the price of removing the veto. Brentford is 
one of my district councils and I have no desire to speak disre- 
spectfully of Brentford, but it does seem to me to be somewhat 
high priced to ask for the right. There is a tramway already 
perhaps within a hundred yards of the foot of the bridge in the 
Brentford district and all the TFnited London Tramways Company 
want is consent for a bit to the foot of the bridge because the 
moment they get to the foot of the bridge they have to get the 
consent of Middlesex as the bridge belongs to us; but for that 
consent Brentford proposes to ask the various things which I have 
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meiitioned. That is an illustration, I thinks of wliat very often 
happens. One does find tliat sometimes in Parliamentary bills one 
year a veto is a1)solutely opposed and the next year by some myste- 
rious mtmis, which nobody knows^ it gets removed/^ 

'' Do I understand that you think the veto by District 
Councils has been very frequently abused 

Ans, I am sure it has.'"' 

Q. “ And that it is liable to be made a weapon of practical 
extortion 

Ans. Certainly, It has certainly been abused and is liable 
to be made an absolute weapon of extortion.-’^ 

(Same authority.) 

Testimony of Mr. J. E. Waller, a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. (Paragraphs 16,102-3.) 

Q. So far as tramways are concerned, if there were no local 
veto there would be no great difficulty in preparing a general 
scheme for London, would there — ^not an absolutely final scheme, 
but a scheme laying dowm everything proposed to be done in the 
first instance 

Ans. giving it consideration, I do not suppose there 

would.^'’ 

Q. So far as the tramways are concerned ?” 

Ans. As far as the tramways are concerned.” 

(Same authority.) 

Testimony of the Right Honorable J. W. Lowther, Member of 
Parliament, Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, Chairman 
of the committees. 

Q. ^^Do you think the standing order has been used for 
purposes which were outside anything contemplated by Parlia- 
ment?” 

Ans. I think it has been most improperly used. It has been 
used to get all sorts of terms and conditions ont of the tramway 
companies and has subjected them to all sorts of liabilities and 
disabilities which were never contemplated by Parliament when 
the standing order was passed; it is also used collusively to de- 
feat the intentions of Parliament.” 

Q. With regard to the veto, I believe you said that from past 
experience you felt that Parliament would be very reluctant to 
take away the power which local authorities have to veto ?” 

Ans. The local authorities are so strong in Parliament now 
that I do not think there is much chance of doing away with it.” 

Q. The opposition representing perhaps not so mneh an in- 
dividual opinion of members of Parliament but the combined pres- 
sure of separate bodies wishing to retain their own vetoes?” 

Ans. I think the Municipal Corporations^ Association (which 
I think is the proper name of the body) brought great pressure to 
bear on the borough representative in all parts of the kingdom to 
oppose the proposition. They have this powerful organization and 
they have their men there.” 

(Same authority.) 
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Testimony of Mr. W. R. Jeffreys, Honorary Secretary of the 
Roads Improvement Association. 

Q. The local authorities, having a right to veto, are able to 
dictate their own terms to the tramway companies, are they not ?” 

Ans. Yes. For example, tiiey require things apart from the 
roads. I do not think that in using their power of veto to secure 
necessary road widenings they are exceeding their riglits, but fre- 
quently I believe the local authorities ask for other things, such 
as erecting a public convenience or lighting their roads or matters 
of that kind; I venture to suggest that any conditions that are 
imposed upon a tramway company should be in the direction of 
widening or improving the roads.''^ 

(Same authority.) 

APPENDIX X. 

Testimony of Stephen Sellon, member Institute Civil En- 
gineers. 

1. Procedure: 

There are three methods by which powers may be obtained 
for the construction and w-orking of tramways, \h , : 

By Provisional Order. 

By Light Railway Order. 

By Private Bill 

Costliness is common to all. 

Tim enormous amount of money wasted in the promotion of 
undertakings goes a long way to discourage or chner schemes of 
undoubted public utility being introduced. 

If introduced the temptation to buy off opposition by accept- 
ing detrimental clauses is very great. 

A method of cheapening present procedure is essential to 
proper development. 

Trannvay bills are frequentH blocked by tlie demands that 
cannot be granted and frequently the consents are pmeluised at a 
price that compels over-capitalization, and cripples the public utility 
of the undertaking. Beyond this preliminary difficuiiy the double 
contest before committees of the two Houses make the passage of 
an opposed bill unduly expensive. The large number of opponents 
who are given a locus also adds another source of immense expense. 

These opponents include railway companies, gas, W'ater, tele- 
phone and electric supply owners, fronlagers, and land owners. 
The latter have a general locus to oppose the wiiole of any scheme 
although they may be only affected by a small part of it. 

The veto is given to local and road autliorities hy section 5 
of the Tramwap Act, 1870, and is applied to private bills pro- 
cedure by standing order 22 of both Houses ; in botlx cases both the 
local and road authorities for two-thirds of the length of a tram- 
way must consent to its construction. Failing such consent the 
Board of Trade can make no order and no bill can come before 
Parliament. 
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Tlie effect is that the necessary consents have to be purchased 
by promoters, the only limit to the terms being the ingenuity 
of the local authorities and squeezability of the promoters. The 
price of consents has been constantly increasing and at present it 
is so liigh in many cases as to effectually bar promotion by those 
who ini, end to carry out their powers and have to consider the com- 
mercial prospects of the undertaking. Speculative promotion is 
not so much discouraged by these conditions. 

The terms commonly lake some of the following forms: 

(1) Street widening and improvements at cost of promoters. 

(2) Contributions to public buildings. 

(3) Agreements to purchase power from local authorities at 
exorbitant prices. 

(4) Payment of portion of profits earned even on lines out- 
side of the territory of the consenting author] iy. 

(5) Agi’eement to surrender the powers or else the constructed 
lines to local authorities at cost price and to take a lease of them on 
terms, putting whole risk of loss on promoters, reserving to local 
autiiorities the bulk of the profits as the lines develop. 

(6) Agreements to contract for paving mainleDance at rates 
giving the profits to local authorities. 

(7) Insisting on additional onorous terms as a price of formal 
consent even after entering into agreement to aid the pioinoliou. 

(8) Insisting on payment of local authorities expeuses, even 
in opposing the ])romotion in future stages. 

It is submitted that insistence on such terms is a legalized 
form of blackmail which is entirely against the public interest and 
was never intended by Parliament. The power has been most seri- 
ously abused and this experience shows that a veto without appeal 
cannot be trusted to local authorities. 

The evil effects of compelling a tramway company to spend 
more money on the construction of its lines than is necessary for 
efficiency and economical working must be felt by the public served. 

Compelling a company to buy its power for the whole term of 
its tenure at a price which is even now much in excess of a reason- 
able figure may be a most serious burden aad may very likely 
operate as a denial of the benefits of scientific progress, not merely 
to the company's shareholders but to the fare-paying public. 

It is indeed tolerably certain that whatever benefits the con- 
stituents of those misguided authorities may appear to receive as 
rate pavers they will dearly pay for, as tramway travelers. 

I agree that local and road authorities are entitled to be fully 
heard in the interests of their districts and that it may be their 
duty to oppose wild caP' or objectionable schemes, but I submit 
that such objections would be considered by an impartial tribimal 
who will decide the matter on the broad grounds of general public 
interest, and that no terms amounting to money payment or its 

equiyalent should be permitted. j. ri. j. i. 

In London especially it is necessary that none of the twenty- 
nine road authorities should be permitted to block schemes vitally 
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necessary for tbe health and comfort of the whole population. hTor 
do I regard it as proper that the London County Council shoulii 
have an absolute veto. 

It has been led by circumstances, not of its own making, it) 
regard its own interest as a tramway owner and it has therefore 
either refused consent or imposed exorbitant or unreasoiiabie terms 
of consent, thus impeding necessar}' extensions of lines from out- 
side its area. 

Its action is a good example of a diflleiilty of combining 
governing and trading functions, even with the best intentions. 

The benefit of the abolition of the veto is shown by the success 
of the Light Eailwmys Act procedure despite the drawbacks above 
mentioned. Under this act, one company alone has promoted and 
constructed 131 miles of line. The interests of the rate payers 
and their representatives have been very fully protected in all these 
cases. 

The kind of requirements put upon promoters under these 
veto powers include the following : 

Insistence upon unduly expensive or unsuitable paving mate- 
rial, such as a particular kind or special shape of stone sett, which 
may be specially expensive, difficult or expensive, to get at the 
rate required for the construction, or unsuitable for the depth of 
rail, the amount of traflic, etc., or the us(^ of hard wood blocks 
(always objectionable to tramways) under unfavorable conditions. 

Insistence by the authorities^ officers on unnecessary, luuisual 
and expensive methods of workmanship. 

Eequirements of elaborate design and unsuitable position or 
kind of posts and brackets carrying overhead wires, and of position 
of feeder cables and boxes in the streets. 

I have had the construction of tramw^ays stopped for tw^elve 
months because I was required to use a class and size of sett 
unobtainable. 

I have had to pay £1,000 to a local authority for permission 
to use a 5-ineh x 4-inch sett, which I could get instead of a 6-inch 
X 3-inch, which they demanded and I could not procure. 

I have frequently had the progress of construction delayed 
for many months owing to the refusal of a local authority to ap- 
prove the rails proposed and the construction plans wdiieli have been 
passed by the Board of Trade. 

I have had to agree to pave 27-inch margins to a tramway 
though the act required only 18-ineh. 

I have had to use a different class of sett on one line in each, 
of three or four districts through whicli it passed. 

These requirements are not merely directly expensive to meet, 
but indirectly costly by reason of delay, and also by the impossi- 
bility of arranging for stocks of material or steady supply from the 
merchants. 

Terms of Purchase. 

I have already mentioned the purchase terms of the Tramway 
Act, 1870 (section 43), as largely responsible for the slow develop- 
ment of tramways in this country, and in London especially. 
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The companies could by no means spend the large capital 
required for electrical equipment, with the prospect of clearing rev- 
enue therefrom for a very few years, and then selling the whole at 
less than cost price. 

Similar considerations operate to prevent any tramway being 
brought up to date or kept in first class order as the end of the 
tenure approaches, and thus the interest and convenience of the 
traveling public, as well as the property of the shareholders, are 
sacrificed to enable the rate payers to acquire a business at less than 
its commercial value. The capital expenditure on a modern electri- 
cally equipped tramway is very much greater than on a horse tram- 
way of thirty years ago. Even the permanent way is much more 
costly. The electrical equipment, the generating station and the 
larger and heavier cars all acid greatly to the expense. It is fair 
to say that the capital invested is three times as great now as when 
the act of 1870 'was passed. 

Eurther, economical working requires that the plant and the 
•way be kept up to a high standard of excellence; in fact, an 
electric tramway had to be maintained up to very nearly new value. 

For these reasons the sacrifice of the owners^ capital upon pur- 
chase, under section 43, is much more serious in extent and it is 
impossible in the majority of cases to see prospect of accuimilat- 
ing a sudicient reserve fund during the tenure of twenty-one years 
to cover that loss, investment is thus greatly discouraged. 

An increase in the length of tenure as well as fair terms of 
purcluiso are necessary to eucourage the best class of investors, a.s 
these seek permanence as Avell as security and reasonable returns. 

The ino])erativencss of the electric lighting act, 1882, with its 
twenty-one years'’ tenure, and the activity following on the amend- 
ing act of 1*888, giving double the period, illustrate this point. 

Besides the short initial term the recurrence of the purchasing 
power every seven years is a drawback of the same kind and greater 
intensity. 

In "the public interest alone, it would appear desirable to grant 
such terms as to induce the proprietors to keep their undertaking 
thoroughly modernized and efiicient, and it is submitted that the 
public interest and the claims of equity coincide in prescribing the 
unexhausted value of the undertaking as a going concern, as a 
suitable definition of the purchase price; and it is further sug- 
gested that the assessment of the undertaking for rating might well 
be made the basis for this purpose so far as the fixed property 
is concerned. 

The argument used as justifying the then value ” purchase 
terms, is that the tramway owners have had the use of the streets 
for their tenure, and any going concern is a part payment for that 
use.. It is apparently forgotten that they are large rate payers 
and that they save the rates the whole maintenance of the carriage 
way covered by their track and its margins; but, however this may 
be,* the price demanded is too high and the capitalists will not ac- 
cept the terms. 

(Same authority.) 

Tol. X.— 31. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Testimony of Sir J. Clifton Eobinson, Managing Director of 
tlie London United Electric Tramways. 

In regard to the nature of the demands sometimes made by 
local authorities as conditional to their assent being given to new 
proposals^, I think that considering the vast beneMs which they 
confer, alike on localities and on the public, tramways are heavily 
handicapped by the exactions of local authorities in respect to 
road widenings and public improvements. It is not too much to say 
that from first to last I have had to negotiate with some thirty 
local authorities in the large territory which is now covered, or will 
soon be covered, by the London United Tramways. It would have 
been impossible for such a tramway S 3 ^stem to have been laid down 
had each district sought to own its own little fragment of line. 
In reading a paper to the Society of Arts two years ago, I showed 
how impracticable such a thing would have been. Each little 
Peddlingfon,''’ I said, would have its staff of parliamentary agents, 
engineers and contractors; each would demand its share of the 
profits, if any could arise from such a hugger-mugger of owner- 
ship and management. The accounts would be voluminous and 
their accuracy would be practically impossible, while the liost of 
officials would be as disastrous to the revenue as a cloud of locusts 
to a green crop.^^ The picture 1 tlms presented empliasixes my 
plea that our own or any similar enterprise which aims at doing 
what a group of local authorities could not, as I have said, do 
efficiently for themselves, should receive every consideration and 
aid from such local authorities; but my own experience does 
not suggest that such consideration and aid are really sliown. 
In the construction of onr lines we have had to expend an enor- 
mous sum of money on street and bridge widenings, etc., not 
essential to the tramway thongh distinctly beneficial to the public 
both local and general. In his evidence on February 5, JSir Ealph 
Littler, Chairman of the Middlesex County Council, referred to 
the mysterious way in which a veto interposed one year and disap- 
peared the next. He suggested that I might supply the key. It 
is to be found in the exhibit I now put in, headed, The Price of 
Local Authorities Assents.^^ This exhibit illustrates the growth of 
the rapacious demands enforced by local authorities. Briefly 
stated, it shows that the exactions made upon in respect to our 
bills in the years 1898, 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903 for street 
widenings and improvements represented an outlay of £745,500 
apart from the capitalization of numerous way-leaves which 
amounted to a further £241,000 or over £20,000 per mile of tram- 
way, irrespective of construction and equipment. At first recog- 
nizing that we derive some indirect advantages from public im- 
provements which were not directly necessary for our purposes we 
acceded to the demands. But these have latterly grown until in 
the case of our bill of 1904 — ^the main proposals of which have had 
to be dropped in consequence of the extortionate prices placed by 
the local authorities on their assets — ^we were asked to carry out on 
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some 21 miles of urban tramway public iniprovemeiits costing 
£642,630, in addition to widening works costing £217,932 to wliicli 
we perforce’ bad to agree, representing a total of £860,562. I 
need not s]jeeif3^ that Brentford demands, with which Sir Ealph 
Littler has dealt; bnt I may mention that the requirements of 
the urban district council would have raised the total estimated 
cost of widenings, in respect to the Brentford district to £608,805. 
This seems incredible, but the mileage within the jurisdiction of 
Brentford was only about six furlongs, while, as the price of 
assent to this short extension the district council coolly suggested 
our dismantling practically the whole length and breadth of the 
High street, through which it was not proposed to lay one yard of 
additional tramway. The proposed extensions which have had to 
be abandoned by the London United Electric Tramways, owdiig to 
the attitude of the local authorities, represent a total of something 
like 60 route miles, many of these lines (as shown by the diagram 
wdiicli I put in) being of such a character that they would have 
been of great practical utility in solving the problem of London 
traffic needs. 

Then, as a final burden, we have in most cases to pay way-* 
leaves for the use of the roads we so maintained. 

I venture to affirm that if the cost of construction of our 
tramways had not been swnllen so greatly by the exaction of local 
authorities we should have been vvell able on various parts of our 
system to carry passengers either at lower fares than we no'w 
charge or alternatively longer stages for the same amount. 

Much similar testimony to the foregoing "was given by others 
before the Eoval Traffic Commission, as well as before the Parlia- 
mentary liearings on Municipal Trading in 1900 and 1903. 

Great as is the power of local authority to place burdens on 
tramway companies, as shown above, in the construction and 
operation of their own tramway projects, they have frecjuently 
followed the practice of omitting from the capital account large 
sums which should have been charged thereto, and causing these 
expenditures to be unjustly carried into the general accounts of 
the cities, and they have similarly favored the operating expenses of 
their tranways. 

As is shown by voluminous testimony in the reports of the 
Parliamentary investigations of Municipal Trading, and as evi- 
denced by the recommendations of the Parliamentary committee 
which conducted such investigations in 1903, no power of audit 
exists over the accounts of municipalities which can prevent them 
from distributing expenditures to any account which they see fit, 
the functions of both national and local auditors being simply to 
see that vouchers agree with accounts and that books balance. 

The financial experts of this commission, Messrs. E. A. Tur-* 
net and E. C. James, had no opportunity in their investigation 
of seeing whether or not a proper distribution had been made in 
the accounts of the undertakings which they investigated. 

They state in their schedules as follows: ^^All figures in 
these schedules relating to assets, liabilities, revenue and profit 
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and loss accounts are prepared from tlie published accounts certi- 
fied by the auditors. We have in all cases^ where further informa- 
tidn was required, obtained such details from the staS of the 
undertaking. We have not in any case verified by personal exam’’- 
ination the accuracy of the audited accounts, as lue considered that 
in the short time at our disposal we should not have been able ta 
do this with any completeness even had we entree to the boohs and 
original records/' 

In view of what has been recited and of what follows, little 
faith can be placed in the liability of British municipal tramway 
accounts. 

W. H. Dickinson, Alderman and Member of the London 
Council, testified before the Royal Traffic Commission, as follows: 

(See Minutes of Evidence, paragraph 2195, and subsequent 
paragraphs.) 

The London County Council in all its tramway work has 
been very much impeded by the difficulties of the question of 
street widenings, and especially the question as to who should pay 
for them. We have laid down a rule as far as possible, and we do 
not wish to depart from it, in justice to all parts of London; that 
is, that one-third of the cost is paid by the council, one-third by 
the tramways department and one-third by the local authority 

That is, only one-third of the expense has been charged to 
the capital account of the municipally owned tramways, while the 
other Wo-thirds is paid for out of public funds raised from tax- 
ation by the London County Council and the boroughs of Greater 
London, or carried in their general debt obligations. 

Sydney Morse, Solicitor, testified before the Royal Traffic 
Commission (see paragraph 3218), as follows: 

I do not know whether the Commission are aw-are that when 
corporations construct tramways and carry out street widenings 
in order to enable them to work their tramways niore beneficially, 
they do not charge the whole, or in some eases any part of the 
widening expenditure to tramways at all. The most important 
example of that is Leeds, where they spent £300,000 in street 
widenings, not one sixpence of which is charged to the tramway 
account.^^ 

(The same witness, paragraph 3320.) 

I feel that the accounts and the methods of allocating moneys 
spent on widenings should be the same all through. We have to- 
day the local authorities charging the widenings to one account 
and the tramways to another account and then showing the profit 
on the tramways, whereas a company has to put everything to the 
same account and it is not a fair comparison.-^^ 

J. W. Benn, Member of the London County Council, testified 
before the Royal Traffic Commission (see paragraph 5468), as 
follows : 

'^‘^hTow the tramways are occupying the streets we have 
amended that arrangement, and we offer, if the local authority 
will find a third of the money, to carry two-thirds, the money 
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being divided between the improvements account of the council 
and the tramways.^^ 

Owing to the narrow streets in most British cities the con- 
strnction of new lines of tramways has, almost without exception, 
necessitated many street widenings. In this connection, mtinici- 
pally owed tramways have been especially favored, as has already 
been referred to. 

While tlie members of the Commission were in Great Britain, 
and at previous and subsequent meetings of the City Council of 
Liverpool, it was made officially apparent that the total cost of 
street widenings and improvements necessitated by the construc- 
tion of the municipal tramways there, had been slightly over 
£1,000,000, practically all of which is carried in a general public 
loan for street improvements. 

In the Parliamentary Keport on Tramways of April 6, 1905, 
the expenditures for this purpose by the Liverpool tramways is 
shown to be only £9,857. 

At a meeting of the London County Council held October 16, 
1906, the fact was ascertained that no less than £4, 044, 844 had 
been expended by the council on account of the tramways, of which 
only £377,260 had been charged to the tramway capital account. 
The total capital account of the London County Council, accord- 
ing to the Parliamentary Eeturn of 1906, is £4,188,095, so it is 
seen that there had been buried in other accounts expenditures in 
behalf of the tramways amounting to within about £4,000,000 of 
the entire capital tramway account. 

At the discussion following this expose, Captain Swinton, a 
prominent member, brought out the fact that since the council 
had entered the tramway field, the expenses of the general office 
had amounted to about £1,200,000, of which there had been charged 
to the tramway accounts £8,160, and stated that in his opinion on 
this feature alone the counciPs tramway undertaking owed the 
people of London at least £500,000. This is a larger sum than 
has been shown as the net earnings of the properties even by the 
juggled accounts of the London County Council. (See London 
Times and other London papers, October 17, 1906.) 

Commenting on this condition the London Times of Pebru- 
ary 26, 1907, states as follows: 

The tramway accounts have been ^ written down/ like the 
housing accounts, by the omission of charges for street widening, 
for annual depreciation, and for the services of other departments. 
Usually when streets have to be widened for the purpose of tram- 
ways, the cost is charged against the tramway. That is done in 
the case of tramwmy companies in and about London. The council 
invented a plan of its own, by which only one-third was to be 
charged to the tramway, and the rest put upon the rates ; but even 
this has not been carried out. The government auditor found 
(April, 1906) that a total amount of £89,305 had been charged to 
the tramways account for street widening; but Hhe total sum 
estimated to be chargeable to the tramways account^ for street 
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widening was £377,260, and this represented, roughly, one-third of 
the net cost. Apparently, therefore, street improvements have been 
undertaken for tramway purposes at a cost of about £1,100,000, of 
which £90,000 only has been charged against the tramway account. 
No one will ever know what those tramways have really cosL With 
regard to depreciation it is enough to say that on about the same 
capital expenditure Glasgow allov/s £200,000 a year for deprecia- 
tion, the London County Council has recently allowed £35,000. 
This is the maximum ; in some years it has allowed nothing at all. 
There is not the slightest doubt that if the council tramways were 
treated financially as others are they would show a very large 
annual deficit.’^ 

For street widenings, etc., Manchester shows, as charged to its 
tramway capital, but £11,588 ; Glasgow, nothing^ Bradford, £8,827 ; 
Derby, nothing; Euddersfield, nothing; Hull, nothing; Leeds, 
nothing; Nottingham, nothing; Oldham, nothing; Plymouth, noth- 
ing; Portsmouth, nothing; Preston, nothing; Southampton, noth- 
ing; Southport, £3,327; Wolverhampton, nothing; Belfast, noth- 
ing. 

The total charges to capital accounts of municipal tramways 
for this purpose, for the entire kingdom, as showm by the Parlia- 
mentary Eetiirn of 1906, is but £750,092 or only £5,000 more than 
Sir J. Clifton Eobinson has testified that the London United Elec- 
tric Tramways Company was alone compelled to pay for similar 
purposes, to say nothing of the financial obligations which it has 
assumed as regards paying a large annual charge for w^ay-leaves. 

The total paid-up capital of the municipal tramways, in ac- 
cordance with the Parliamentary Eeport of 1906, was £35,423,947. 

If the proportionate expenditures of all for street improve- 
ments charged to other accounts throughout the kingdom, have 
been as great as those of the London County Council, this sum 
should be practically doubled, or would reach say £70,000,000. 

The total paid-up capital of the Liverpool tramwa3;s is £1,666,- 
402. If the expenditures of all other municipal tramways in the 
kingdom for street improvements, which have been charged to 
other accounts, have been proportionate to those of Liverpool, then 
about 62-J per cent, should be added to their capital accounts, which 
would make the proper total thereof for the United Kingdom, say 
£57,500,000. 

It is almost needless to remark that if all of the accounts of the 
municipal tramwmys of the kingdom, their operating expenses have 
been favored as greatly at the expense of general funds, as has been 
shown to be the practice of the London County Council, then all 
their boasts of economical operation must disappear and deficits 
appear in place of apparent profits from operation. 

Against such a condition as has been recited, the accounts of 
all company tramways in the kingdom, under the law, must be 
thoroughly audited and proper distribution thereto certified by 
chartered public accountants. 
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According to the Parliamentary Tramway Eeturii of 1906;, 
the total paid-up capital of the niimieipal tramways was £35A23,- 
947. These had 2^99 miles of track open for traific, which is a 
capitalization approximately of £4^,069 per mile of track. 

The paid-np capital of the tramway companies was £22,514,- 
470. Their miles of track were 1,084, making £20,493 per mile 
of track, an unfavorable showing for companies on its face. 

Were municipal capital accounts corrected, however, in accord- 
ance with the above, the comparison in this respect would then not 
be unfavorable to the companies, especially when their serious dis- 
advantages and handicaps are considered. 

The car mileage of the municipal trains was 154,965,781. 

That of the companies, 89,183,383. 

Car miles per mile of track: municipal, 62,011; company, 
82,273. 

This demonstrates that despite the fact that the municipalities 
have with few exceptions acquired the best properties of the king- 
dom,, they are giving a service abont 25 per cent, less frequent 
than is given by the companies. 

Or state it in another way, the average headway between cars 
on the municipal lines on a 24-honrs^ basis is approximately 8.1 
minutes, while upon those of the company it is but 6.3 minutes. 

This of course demonstrates that the companies operate a 
more frequent service, at a consequently greater expense, to ac- 
commodate their patrons than do the inimicipalities. 

The total gross receipts of the municipal tramw^ays were 
£6,853,486 for the year. 

The operating expenses, including taxes but not rental of 
leased lines, amounted to £4,323,734. 

The net receipts Tvere £2,529,752. 

The percentage of operating expenses to gross receipts was 
63.1 per cent. 

The gross receipts of the companies were £3,789,692. 

The operating expenses, including taxes but not rental of 
leased lines, amounted to £2,512,029. 

The net earnings were £1,277,663. 

The percentage of operating expense to gross receipts was 66 
per cent. 

In view of the manner in which the municipal tramways are 
favored in their showing on operation by charges to other public 
accounts, and of the superior service operated by the companies, 
the latter are to be congratulated upon the showing thus made. 

The gross receipts per car mile in the municipal tramways 
were 10.62 pence, or 21.24 cents. 

The operating expenses were 6.69 pence, or 13.38 cents. 

The gross receipts per ear mile of the company tramways were 
10.9 pence, or 20.18 cents. 

The operating expenses were 6.73 pence, or 13.46 cents. 

Considering the additional burdens of expense borne by the 
companies, comparison with the favored accounts of the immicipal 
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tramways certainly demonstrates that were actual results from 
operation shown by the municipalities^ the superior management of 
the companies would be clearly demonstrated. 

The average receipts per passenger of the municipal tramways 
was 2.1 cents. By the tramway companies, 2.41 cents, but as the 
companies are running an average service nearly one-third more 
frequent than that of the municipalities, the companies are cer- 
tainly entitled to this small diiferenee in fare. 

Those who advocate municipal ownership and operation of 
American local transportation lines invariably attempt to befog 
their readers on the question of rates of fare charged on British 
tramways, giving the impression that these are much lower than 
they actually are. 

It is true that rates of fare are lower in Great Britain than 
in this country, but the distances which maj be ridden for such 
fares are also very much shorter, which fact is not generally 
stated by the advocates of municipal ownership. 

In considering the comparative advantages of the universal 
five cent fare, with transfer privileges, prevailing on American 
street railroads with the graduated system of fares followed 
throughout the United Kingdom, it should be done from both the 
standpoint of operation, L e., financial return, and also from the 
standpoint of benefits derived by the public. 

We, as experts, do not hesitate to say that should the street 
railways of the United States adopt a graduated fare, there is 
no question but what their returns from passenger traffic would be 
larger than at present, for there would then be no free transfers, 
and each passenger would pay proportionately to the distance 
which he rides, thus enormously increasing the short haul traffic 
which every railway man knows is the most profitable. 

If due allowance were made for high rates of wages and other 
essentials to operation in the United States, particularly as re- 
gards supplies, taxes, and damage accounts, American graduated 
fares could easily be made comparable with those prevailing in 
Great Britain, or even lower. 

In fact where an approach has been made in America toward 
adopting the graduated fare principle, to-wit, upon interurban elec- 
tric railway lines, such rates of faro are already comparable with 
present fares prevailing in the United Kingdom. 

Statistics recently (April, 1907) compiled in the office of the 
American Street and Interurban Association show that for 74 
interurban railways, located in nineteen different states, the fol- 


lowing averages prevail : 

Population of larger terminal 133,900 

Population of smaller terminal 37,200 

Fare in cents per mile (one way) 1.69 

Fare in cents per mile (round trip) 1.57 


When it is considered that these interurban roads to a great 
extent run through sparsely settled districts, often extending sev- 
eral miles between the small villages, with little intervening popu- 
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lation, the comparison of these rates with those of the densely 
populated cities of the United Kingdom is certain!}^ decidedly in 
favor of the American internrban railways. 

As shown by the schedule of our experts^ Messrs. Turner and 
James, the rate of fare averages over one cent per mile upon the 
combined municipally ovmed lines of Glasgow, Manchester, Liver- 
pool and London County Council. 

In considering this general proposition from the slandpoint of 
public benefit, it must of course be admitted that with the gradu- 
ated fare system the individual pays for what he gets. In other 
words, a portion of the fare of the passenger who rides a short dis- 
tance does not go toward paying the expense of those passengers 
who ride distances so great that the expense of carrying them is 
larger than the fare they pay; but if viewed broadly, and consider- 
ing benefits to communities as a whole, there is no question what- 
ever, but ■what the flat fare rate in America has done much more 
for them than could have been accomplished in any other way, 
especially for the laboring classes ; this through the distribution of 
the population over greater areas, thus improving sanitation, public 
health and morals, while enormous financial advantages have ac- 
erned to local treasuries because of the great increase in building 
and of real estate values. 

It is a well recognized principle of government, and is inci- 
dent to civilization, that a large portion of the citizens must bear 
a greater or less burden in some form of contribution to general 
welfare, from which they receive only indirect benefits. Probably 
no contribution of this character has ever been of such great public 
benefit as that portion of nickels paid by short ridem on American 
tramways which has gone toward producing the inestimable ad- 
vantages jnst above described. 

It should not be considered that the universal American street 
railway fare, with its free transfers, and its effect on redistributing 
the population of congested cities has been unknown to the pro- 
jectors of municipal tramways in the United Kingdom, for Board, 
of Trade, London County Council and similar official publications 
reveal this fact ; it has also been discussed in almost every British 
municipal body that is interested in tramways. 

Apropos to this feature an extract from the report of the 
committee appointed by the Glasgow Corporation Tramways to 
examine and report on street railway traction and operation in 
American cities (1896), will be of interest. 

were never prouder of Glasgow than when we heard 
of the high place assigned to her as a municipality by the Ameri- 
cans. But we have not served twenty years in the health depart- 
ment, and been acquainted with ^^Life in one Eoom,^^ without 
knowing Glasgow's blemishes — and they are common to all our 
older cities. One great city improvement scheme has been carried 
out in our city, and another is now being favorably considered. 
In Glasgow, as it was five years ago, there was a population of 
565,714 on an area of 6,111 acres, giving 92 persons to the acre or 
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68,880 to the square mile. In the present greater Glasgow, apart 
from the adjoining but still separate burghs, we have a population 
of 705,000 on an area of 13,311 acres, giving 57 persons to the 
acre or 36,480 to the square mile. When tlie four separate burghs 
now served by our tramway sysf-em are included, wo have a popu- 
lation of 841,000 persons on an area of 14,661 acres, which also 
gives 57 to the acre or 36,480 to the square mile. jSTo American 
city, with the exception of Nevr York, is half so densely populated. 
No one wishes our citizens to continue so closely packed together 
as they now are. Plow are they to spread out? In our humble 
opinion and judging from wdiat we have been privileged to see in 
America, the most powerful instrument wdiich lies to the hand of 
the municipality for effecting this purpose is the best and cheapest 
possible tramway service radiating from the centre of the city 
outwards in every direction. 

Such a system must be safe, rapid, as far as consistent with 
safety, elastic as to speed, clean, comfortable and attractive, flexible 
enough to apply to all routes and meet all contingencies of street 
traffic and, of course, as cheap as possible ; and it would be all the 
better if each route had its suburban attractions in the shape of a 
park for music and the usual facilities for amusement and recre- 
ation generally. As sure as you give cheap and rapid transit which 
will enable all sorts and conditions of people living at a distance to 
travel comfortably to and from their work in the city, so surely will 
houses to accommodate them be built on cheaper ground — meaning 
cheaper rents — and with healthier surroundings.^" 

Wise as are the above recommendations, which resulted in the 
creation of the present electric tramw^ay system of Glasgow, the 
very slight redistribution of population and lessening of its density 
which has followed the creation of the system, tells its own story 
as regards the effect of a graduated fare. 

The schedule of the Commissions" experts, Messrs. Turner and 
James, contains much information concerning fares charged on the 
various British systems which they investigated. These are of little 
value for comparison with each other owing to the widely varying 
conditions existing in connection with the various projects. Such 
for instance, as contrasting Norwich, a small city, with either Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Liverpool or London. Neither can comprehen- 
sive comparisons be made between the London United system, 
whose lines are suburban or interurban in their eharacten with 
those of the^ cities just mentioned. 

However, for comparison with American conditions, tlie fol- 
lowing tabulation has been compiled from the figures of Messrs. 
Turner and James on Glasgow, wliich has the lowest rates of fare 
of any municipal tramway in the kingdom : 
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Rates of 

Maximum 


Possible 


fare in 

distance 

Passengers 

length of 

Passenger 

pence. 

in miles. 

carried. 

rides in miles. 

earnings. 

.1^ 

.58 

58,540,026 

33,953,215 

£121,958 

1 

2.3 

117,897,292 

276,164,001 

491,239 

1 V 2 

3.48 

13,100,122 

45,588,424 

81,876 

2 

4.59 

3,648,195 

16,745,219 

30,402 

2% 

5.88 

1,024,122 

6,021,837 

10,667 

3 

G.9 

1,235,246 

8,553,197 

15,441 


8,11 

241,241 

1,956,464 

3,518 

4 

0.19 

81,249 

746,678 

1,354 


Total 

. 195,767,519 

889,700,935 

£756,480 


Analysis of the foregoing will show that the average possible 
length of ride available to passengers was 1.93 miles and tlie aver- 
age fare to be paid therefore was 0.94 penee^ and tlie longest ride 
available for the equivalent of a five cent fare (2-J-d.) is 5.88 miles. 

Contrast this with conditions existing on certain American 
street railway systems. According to the records of the American 
Street and Interurban Eailway Association, May 31, 190'/: 

Longest ride Longest 
for 5 cents ride possible 

iclthout for 5 cents 


Name of Bijsteni, changing cars, through transfers. 

New Xork CUy E-ailway Co 12.37 37,2 

Pliil.aclelpliia Rapid Transit Co 14.24 2B.13 

Pittsburg Railways Co 10.5 14.1 

United Railways of San Francisco 7.4 13.4 

United Railways and Electric Co., 

Baltimore 10.6 17.3 

United Railways Co., St Louis 14.49 22.35 

Washington Railway and Electric Co.. 6.6 13.5 


Owing to the grave inaccuracies in the accounting methods of 
municipal tramways, and the mischarging to other lumiicipal ac- 
counts of large sums which should show in capital and operating 
accounts of their tramways, it is considered that the schedules of 
the committee’s experts must be dismissed as being of little prac- 
tical value so far as showing the true financial conditions and re- 
sults from operating municipal tramways are concerned; because 
as already stated, they were not permitted to go behind the returns, 
so to speak, and see how the mnnieipal figaires had been made up 
and, as already stated, the general system of official audit is 
defective to the extreme. 

In conclusion a word will be said regarding claims which are 
constantly made for the superior credit which British municipali- 
ties possess over public utility companies. 

According to the quotations in the London Stock Exchange 
Daily Official List of May 16, 1907, the total number of municipal 
securities there quoted was 169. Of these 

32 were quoted at par or above. 

12 from 95 to 99 ner cent. 

25 from 90 to 94 per cent. 

73 from 85 to 89 per cent. 

15 from 80 to 84 per cent. 

9 from 75 to 79 per cent. 

3 from 70 to 74 per cent. 
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Under the law all of these were issued practically at par and 
as the aggregate of the issues is several hundred millions of dol- 
lars, it is seen at a glance that an enormous loss has fallen upon 
British investors because of their investment in municipal securi- 
ties. An important feature involved in connection with the shrink- 
age in values of British municipal securities is the fact that the 
principal portion of sinking, reserve and renewal funds, which have 
been created in connection with the municipal tramways and are 
invested in this character of securities. So these funds are mate- 
rially affected by the shrinkage. Commenting thereon the district 
auditor in his report on London County Council Tramwa 3 ^s for year 
ending March 31, 1906, says: 

‘^'^With reference to the sum of £83,008 16s. 2d., being the 
portion of the renewals reserve fund invested in £86,844 11s. 9d. 
3 per cent. London County Consolidated stock, I may point out 
that the market value of this investment at March 31, 1906, vras 
£80,765 9s. 3d.^^ 

A surprising revelation in connection with the quotations is 
that certain of the London County Council securities are selling 
as low as from 72 to 74 per cent. 

Certain of Glasgow at from 77 to 79 per cent. 

Certain of Liverpool at from 76 to 78 per cent. 

Certain of Manchester at from 87 to 89 per cent. 

Against this Dublin United Tramways Company's common 
shares were quoted at from 142 per cent, and a fraction to 152 
per cent. 

The preferred shares of the same , company at from 135 to 
145 per cent. 

London United Tramways Company accumulative preferred 
stock was quoted at from 77§ to 87“| per cent. 

The debentures of the same company at from 85 to 89 per cent. 

ISTo quotations were made on other tramway securities issued 
by the companies investigated by the Commission. 
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Accounting; Need for uniform system of, 
24; of British cities: 54-5, reliability of, 
191-3, 4G7 ft ; U. S. : cities, 95 ; electric 
works, 3S3; Importance of publicity 
of, 11 G. 

Advertising on British tramways: 289-90. 

Allegheny municipal electric works: see 
ajso Electric Works, U. S. ; Political 
conditions, 64 ff., 1S3; Wages: politically 
debauched, CG; paid. S3; minimum, 107, 
Political assessments, GS, 100; Employ- 
ment by companies of men recom- 
mended by politicians, 92; Attitude of 
manager toward unions, 104; Selection 
for investigation, 165,382; Arc lights per 
M. population, 174; Success of, 175; fin- 
ancial results, 418-19; Operation: costs 
per arc, ISl, 1S3; efficiency of, 302-3; 
Taxes and depreciation, 181-2; Account- 
ing excellent, 482: Comparison with pri- 
vate operation, 183; Construction and 
operation costs, 183; Prices, 3S2-4; Ser- 
vice, 3S5-7; Extent and character of use, 
387-8; Character of plant, 390-1. 

American Federation of Labor; municipal 
ownership favored by, 70-1. 

American Street and Interurhan Railway 
Ass'n; statement by Committee of, on 
refusal of companies to purchase privi- 
leges from governments, 127. 

Analyses of water of U. S. works: 402-5. 

Appraisal of works: Wheeling gas, 158-9; 
Inability to secure of U. S. private, 125; 
British gas; 195-7; and capacity, 228-9; 
British electric: 233-4; per K. W. capac- 
ity, 256. 

Assets of works: tr. S. water, 137; Brit- 
ish: gas, 196-8; electric, 233-4; tramway, 


273 ff. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co.: see also Gas 
Works, U, S.; Wages: 83, 110-11, 149; 
minimum, 107; Hours, 110-11; Extent 
of investigation, 156; Mains too small, 
156; Prices, 374-5; Service, 375-6; Extent 
of use, 376-7; Character of plant, 378; 
Labor conditions, 379, 435; Technically 
educated engineers, 438. 

Audit of accounts: Importance of, 116; 
British: 191-2; municipal tramways, 467. 

Avebury, Lord: 58, 68, 

Baker, M. N.: statement as to tenure of 
municipal waterworks officials, 145-6. 

Belfast tramways co.: progress of, 264. 

Bemis. Edward A.: Municipal vs. Private 
Operation in U. S. by. 122 ff. 

Benefits, workmen’s: schemes for, under- 
mine the union movement, 70; associa- 
tions for, in Liverpool and Glasgow, 
106; funds for. 111; accident, in Gt. Brit- 


ain, 112;^ accident da-mages paid by 
tramwuays*. 455-6- 

Benn, J. W. : testimony before Royal 
Traffic Commission, 459, 468-9. 

Birmingham municipal gas works: see 
also Gas Works, British: Non-residence 
of councillors in wards represented, 45; 
Gas Committee, 52; Lack of bathing 
facilities, 74; Prices: high to poor con- 
sumers, 79; net, 205; charged, 210-13, 
313-14; and quality combined, 220-1; Pay- 
ments to relieve taxation: unjust, 79-80; 
made, 120, 200-1; discussion of, 343-4; 
community contributions, 1905, 201-3; 

Wages, S3; Politics in, 96; Trade agree- 
ments, 104; Profits: 120; financial re- 
sults, 344-6, 412-15; Reasons for munic- 
ipalization, 186; municipal purchase, 
194-5; Reasons for investigating, 193; 
Structural value, 195-7; appraisal and 
capacity, 228-9: Assets, 197, 197-8; Lia- 
bilities: 196, 197; and output, 207; De- 
preciation, 198-200; Taxation, 202-3; Op- 
eration: costs compared with other 
works, 204 ff. ; efficiency, 227 ff., 337 ff. ; 
cost of, 330-1; Expenditures analyzed, 
206; Quality as a factor in costs, 208-9; 
Supplies and residuals as factors in 
costs. 209-10; residuals, 331; coke re- 
ceipts, 339; Service, 213 ff., 314 ff.; Can- 
dle power, 214-19, 315-16, 819-21; Calorific 
value, 219-20; Use: extent of, 221 ff., 
322-5; efforts to extend, 222-3, 328-30; 
character of, 325-8; Distribution system, 
223-4; Manufacturing equipment, 224-7; 
character of plant, 831-5; Leakage, 227-8, 
340-1; Friction with electric committee. 
311-12; Offices, 321; Investment and ca- 
pacity, 335-6; Interest of public in, 343; 
Output, 347. 

Board of Trade, British: power over 
municipalization of public utilities, 51. 

Bonds of public utilities: issue of, should 
he subject to approval by public author- 
ities, 24; should be exempted from mu- 
nicipal debt limits, 25. 

Boston municipal printing plant: failure 
of, 421. 

Bribery: see Corruption. 

Bristol Tramways Co. : progress of, 264: 
population per mile of track, 266 note; 
refusal to permit investigation, 272; 
capitalization in excess of assets, 272 
note; hours and wages, 280; profits and 
their use, 280-2; price of service, 283-5; 
service and equipment, 288-91; traffic 
and extent of use, 291-2; cost of con- 
struction and operation, 293-7. 

British cities: see Cities, British. 
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Brooklyn bridge: municipal street railway’’ 
over, 119- 

BufCalo electric works: Arc lights: corn- 
par alive prices of, 172, 173; per M. pop- 
ulation, 174. 

Burns, John: statement on effect of mu- 
nicipal ownership on public spirit, 117. 

Caloriilc value of British gas: 219-20. 

Campaign assessments: see Political As- 
sos.-mients. 

Candle power of gas: Philadelphia, 152; 
British: 214-19, 315-21; and quality com- 
bined, 220-1. 

Capacity of works: British gas, and ap- 
praisal, 22S-9‘ IJ. S. water, 395-6. 

Capitalization of works: control of, for 
U. S. companies, 40; lower for public 
than private, 115-lB; claims of com- 
panies as to, of certain items, 123-4; 
relatively low, of Massachusetts street 
railways, 126; U. S. electric, 126; 
charges on, and services, U. S. water, 
135; British; gas, 227-S; electric charges, 
242-3; tramway, excess, 272-4; municipal 
tramways, 470-1. 

Capital outlay of British municipal gas 
works at purchase: 195. 

Central Electric Supply Co. (London) : 
see also Electric Works, British; Right 
of city to purchase, 231; Reasons for in- 
vesligatiug, 232; Rank in cost per unit 
sold, 232; operating efficiency, 25C-S; 
cost of production, 359-61; Assets and 
liabilities, 233-4; Depreciation. 234 ff. ; 
tSurpius; 235; per unit sold, 236; Price 
of service, 247-0; Character of plant, 
253-6, 367; .Appraisal per K. W. capacity, 
250; tl.ve; character of, 358; efforts to 
extend, 35S-9; Lighting and power sales 
and receipts, 370; Output and sales, 
372-3. 

Charges for service: see Prices. 

Chicago Edison Electric Co.: subdivisions 
of employees not adapted to union 
scale, 72; welfare work, 75-6; wages, 
181; employment of men recommended 
by couneilmen, 1S3-4. 

Chicago municipal electric works: see also 
Electric Works, U. S.: Civil service, 
64, 99; Wages; situation, 66-7; union 
influence on, 69; paid, 83; paid by con- 
tractors on municipal work, 103; mini- 
mum, 107; of city and companies, 181; 
Political policy of mayor governs heads 
of department, 68; political conditions, 
1S3; employment hy companies of men 
recommended by politicians, 92; relation 
of companies to polities, 183-4; Unions: 
civil service success due to, 100; trade 
agreements, 103; attitude of manager 
toward, 104; electrical workers’, 105; 
Commercial service: power to do, 163; 
legal inability to furnish, 176; Selection 
for investigation, 165, 382; Success of, 
175; financial results, 419; Reasons for 
establishing, 175; Opposition by private 
hP crests, 175-6; Poor accounting system, 
176; Arc lamp service and costs, 176; 
compared with companies, 177-81; price 
to consumer, 382-5; Cost of water used: 
177: charge for, questionable, 178-9; 
Depreciation, 177; Charge for insurance: 
178; questionable, 178-9; Comparison 
with private ownership, 178 ff. ; profits 
from public ownership, ISO; Construc- 
tion and operation costs, 178-9; Charge 
for taxes, 182; Character of supply, 
385-7; Extent and character of use, 
387-8; Character of plant, 391-2; Operat- 
ing efficiency, 393. 

Chicago municipal waterworks: see also 
Waterworks, U. S., and for general ref- 
erences preceding page 112 see Chicago 


Electric Works; Pi.easons for investigat- 
ing, 130; Ratos, 130, 131, 132, 499-11; 
Financial results, 134 ii., 410-17; Capital 
charges and services, 135; Excessive de- 
preciation allowed by investigating en- 
gineer, 130; Assets and liabilities, 137; 
Surplus, 137, 138; Payments for inter- 
cepting sev/ers, 137; Fire hydrants, 139; 
Service; character and extent, 138 ff.; 
poor, of company, 143; Mains; 139; and 
services, 407; Pressure, 139, 397-400; 

Fire protection, 139-40; Quality of 
water: 141-2, 400 ff. ; analyses, 402-3; 

Typhoid fever, 141, 405; Character of 
plant, 142 ff.; Services metered, 143; 
meters, 407 ; Political conditions, 144 ff. ; 
Source of supply, 394; Distribution sys- 
tem, 395; Capacity and consumption, 
395-6; Purchase of supplies, 407-8; Of- 
fices and handling of complaints, 408; 
Telephones, 409; Inspection to prevent 
waste, 4C9. 

Cincinnati gas co. : rates, 158. 

Cities, British: Should have pov/er to ac- 
quire public utilities, 24; Election of of- 
ficials, 35, 95; The British Municipality, 
43 ff. ; Compared with U. S., 43. 58-9; 
Organization of: 43; compared with IT. 
S., 49; forms of, 9G; Social conditions, 
and of U. S., 43-4, 53, 65-G, SO-1, 120-1; 
Councillors: non-residence in wards 
represented, 44-6; election of, 49-50; 
powers of, 50-1; labor, 101-2; Repre- 
sentation of lower by upper classes, 
44-5, 46-7, 49; Rewards for municipal 
service, 46; Suffrage: qualifications for, 
47-8, 04; classes disfranchised, 47-S; Un- 
cen tested elections, 50; Nomination of 
candidates, 50; Ballot Act of 1872, 50; 
Care of poor, 51; Judicial police, 51; 
Council committees: 52, 53; re-clcctions 
of, 54; Municipal operation cm public 
utilities: conducted by wealthy men, 
53; as a remedy for civic abuses, 63; 
relation of, to local indebtedness, 258-61; 
superiority of, over U. S., 299; Political 
parties in: slight influence of, 53-4, SI; 
national, 86-7; absence of political ma- 
chines, 100; Spoils system unknown, 54, 
58; absence of corruption, 55, 100-1; Se- 
lection of subordinates by councils, 54; 
Taxes paid by municipal works, 54; Ac- 
counting, 54-5; Conditions favorable to 
efficient management, 55; Citizens’ and 
ratepayers’ associations, 56-7; Politics in 
municipal plants: 64; affecting appoint- 
ment and dismissal, 68; Labor condi- 
tions in, and U. S., 65-66, 80-1; Re- 
form in, 68; Unions: influence on wages, 
69-70; relation to, 81-2; in politics, 97; 
trade agreements, 104; Welfare work of, 
better than private, 75; Wages: con- 
trasted with U. S., 83-4; minimum, 

107-8; Co.st of living in, and in TJ. S., 

84- 6; Housing conditions, and in U. S., 

85- 6; Absence of civil service, 89; liours 
of employees, 108; Accident benefits, 
112; Selection as field for investigation, 
113-14; Typhoid fever in, 128-9; Popula- 
tion: effect of density of, 265 note; ur- 
ban, 445; Transportation conditions, and 
in U. S.„ 2S5-S, 444 ff. 

Cities, U. S. ; Should have power to ac- 
quire public utilities, 24, 41; Govern- 
ment: danger of municipal operation 
under present, 25, 58-9; inefficient, 37; 
not adapted to needs, 38; inferiority of 
municipal management to Gt. Britain, 
299; efficiency of, 311; The American 
Municipality, 33 ff . ; Lack of uniform 
type, 33; Councils, 33, 34; Numerous 
elective officials, 34; Organization: pat- 
terned after federal gov’t, 34, 38; com- 
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plex, 49, 95-0; Suffrage, 35, 94; Election 
of officials in, 35; Politics in: 35-6, 80-1, 
309-10; Bit'GCt of public interest in, 36; 
Spoils system, 30, 68; Corruption in: 
due to granting of franchises, 38; con- 
trasted with Biitish, 101 ; relations of 
private operation to. 126-7, 299; Public 
sentiment in, aroused, 41; Political in- 
fluGiice of employees, 41-2, 66-7; Obliga- 
tion to develop and control utilities, 42; 
Compared with British, 43, 5S-9; Danger 
of imitating British legisljition, 43; So- 
cial conditions in, 43-4, 53, 65-G, SO-1, 
120-1: Politics in municipal plants, 63-4; 
Labor conditions in, and British, 65-6, 
80-1; Voters in: labor, 69; general, 81; 
Open shop in, 73-4; Obstacles of munic- 
ipal employment, 76-7; Unions: relation 
to, 81-2; trade agreements, 103; Wages: 

83- 4: minimum, 107-8; Cost of living in, 

84- 6; Housing conditions, and British, 

85- 6; Accounting, 95-6; Saloon infiuence 
in politics, 96; Real estate dealers polit- 
ical influence, 96; Hours of employees: 
103, 110-11; Difficulties of private works 
compoiing with public, 122-4; Difficulty 
of coinparing public and private works 
in, 125-G: Typhoid in* 128-9; In which 
municipal operation has been given up, 
423-4; Local transportation conditions 
in, and British, 444 ff. ; Urban popula- 
tion, 445. 

Citizenship of U. S. city employees: 106. 

Citizens’ unions: in London, 56; see also 
Glasgow Citizens’ Union. 

City of London Electric Lighting Co.; see 
London, etc. 

Civic development: infiuence of municipal 
ownership on, 290. 

Civil service: Effect of, on corporation 
employment, 41: In Chicago; 61, 99; 
success due to trade unions, 100; recog- 
nition of unions by Commission of, 103: 
Non-evisienee of, in Great Britain, 82; 
In Syracuse, S9; Relation to municipal 
opera,tion, 166. 

Clark, Walton; Minority report of Com- 
mittee on Investigation by, 29-32; State- 
ments of, discussed, 124, 213-19; State- 
ments of: improvement of Philadelphia 
gas service under company, 150; em- 
ployment by Philadelphia gas com- 
pany through councilmen, 154; Analysis 
and Interpretation by, of Reports, 
303 ff. 

Clark, w. j. : particulars of report of 
Com. on Investigation dissented to. 28; 
Mimiclpal vs. private operation of Brit- 
ish tramways by, 444 ff. 

Cleveland electric company: Arc lights?: 
prices compared with Detroit, 172, 173; 
per M. population, 174. 

Cleveland gas company: rates, 158; op- 
position by, to use of natural gas for 
fuel, 160. 

Cleveland municipal watervmrks: see also 
Waterworks, Th S, ; Politico-labor situ- 
ation, 64; policy of mayor governing 
he.ads cf departments, 68; political con- 
ditions. 144; Hours shorter than in pri- 
vate v/nrks, 66; Wages: 83; minimum, 
107; Attitude of manager towards 
unions. 104; Welfare work. 111; Rates, 
131. 132. 133-4, 409-11: Services: per cent, 
metered, 131, 132, 143; and mains, 407: 
Meters: installed by, 132, 407; expense 
of, 133-4; expenditure saved by, 134; in- 
fluence on consumption. 134; Revenue 
exceeding costs, 183-4; Pinancia.1 results, 
134 ff., 418 ff.; Assets and liabilities, 137: 
surplus, 137. 138; Capital charges and 
services, 135; Bonded indebtedness and 
interest rato,. 13H: Repair account. 
136; Excessive depreciation allowed 


by investigating engineer, 186; Mains* 
electrolysis of, 136; extent and 
size of, 139; distribution system, 395; 
and services, 407; Charge by investi- 
gating engineer for intercepting sewer, 
137-8; Service, 138 ff. ; Pressure, 139, 897- 
400; Fire protection, 139-40; insurance 
rate raised by deficiencies of, 140; Qual- 
ity of water, 141-2, 400 ff. ; Analyses, 402, 
403-4; Typhoid, 111, 405; Character of 
plant, 142 ff. ; Power of superintendent, 
145; Source of supply, 394; Capacity and 
consumption, 395-6; Purchase of sup- 
plies, 407-8; Offices and handling of 
complaints, 408; Inspection to prevent 
waste, 409. 

Cleveland street railways; suburban ex- 
ten.sions, 265 note; population and mile- 
age, 265-6 note. 

Coal, used by works: Cleveland and In- 
dianapolis water, 143; Excessive, Wheel- 
ing gas, 156; South Norwalk, 166; Brit- 
ish: gas, 412-15; electiic, 415-16. 

Coke receipts of British gas wmrks: 339. 

Colson, Mr., engineer of Leicester gas 
works: Statements of: reliability of can- 
dle power tests, 217, 219; hand vs: ma- 
chine labor in gas works, 226-7. 

Commission control; in British cities, 90; 
of South Norwalk and Detroit electric 
works, 96. 

Commons, John R. : Labor and Politics 
by, 8Sff. ; Views on municipal regula- 
tion of rates, 116; Statements of: on 
campaign contributions of Indianapolis 
companies, 145; political activity of 
Syracuse companies, 146; political con- 
ditions in Whv’eling, 160-1; assumption 
of new functions by cities, 365-6. 

Commonwealth Electric Co. (Chicago): 
welfare work, 111; wages, 181; employ- 
ment through councilmen, 1S3-4. 

Community contribptions of British 
works: gas, 200-3; electric, 235-8; see 
also Taxes, payments in aid of. 

Companies, private: Regulation of: fail- 
ure in U. S., 38; British. 88-9: Control 
of capitalization of, 40; Watchful influ- 
ence of, 40; Political influence of, 42, 
91, 93; Employees do not nay political 
assessments, 67; Attitude toward mu- 
nicipal ownership, 90-1, 175; Advantage 
under spoils system over cities. 92-3; 
Control of council in Wheeling by, 95; 
Relation to city councils, 100-3; Attitude 
toward union.s in U. S., 104. 

Compel ition: failure of, to regulate pub- 
lic utilities, 23; municipal government 
unlike commercial, 42, 

Gomnlaints. handling of, by U. S. water- 
V7orks: 408. 

Conductors British tramway: hours .and 
wages, 280. 

Consumption: Influence of meters on, 
Cleveland water, 134; British: gas, 221-2, 
2PR; electric, 250-3, 370-3; TJ. S. water. 
395-6. 

Co-operation: see Profit-sharing. 

Co-ordination nf services by municipal 
ownership: 427- S. 

Corruption; in It. S. cities due to fran- 
chise grants, 3S: from franchis'^ Freeking, 
65; absence of, in British cities, 55. 
100-1; of voters in Indianapolis and 
Syracuse, 94; of government influenced 
by companies, 116-17; effect of munici- 
pal ownership on, in government, 117-18; 
financial, of companies, 126-7 ; see also 
Spoils System. 

Corrupt practices prevention acts, Brit- 
ish: governing municipal elections, 50, 

Costs, operating: see Operating Costs. 

Councils, city: Organization of. in U, S., 
33. 34; Election of: U. S.. 34; British, 
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49-50; in Scotland, 49; London, 49 note; 
uncontested re-election of, in British 
cities, 50; Non-residence of British mem- 
bers in wards represented, 44-5, 95; 
Great Britain: service in, unremuner- 
ated. 46; qualifications for, 49; powers 
of, 50-1; selection of subordinates, 54; 
personnel of. compared with U. S., 95; 
influence of labor movement on, 97; la- 
bor members, 101-2; high character of, 
101; Relations to companies, 100-3; 
Wheeling controlled by companies, 95; 
Blackmailing of corporations by, 101; 
Philadelphia, refusal of, to appropriate 
for gas works, 150, 153. 

Dalryi^pl®, James: views on disfranchise- 
ment of city employees, 71. 

Debts, municipal: limitation of, favored 
by Citizens’ Union of Glasgow, 57; for 
revenue-producing properties not a bur- 
den on taxpayers, 120; relation of mu- 
nicipal operation to, 258-61; payment of, 
for British tramways, 275-6. 

Depreciation on works: Excessive, allowed 
by waterworks investigating engineer, 
136; Charged on Wheeling gas works, 
159; Electric: South Norwalk, 167; De- 
troit, 109-70; Chicago, 177; Allegheny, 
182; British: gas, 198-200; electric, 234 ft'.; 
tramway, 276-7; provision for, by tram- 
ways, 470. 

Detroit municipal electric works: see also 
Electric Works, U. S. ; Politico-labor 
situation, 64; political conditions, 68, 
183; Wages: about equal to private, 
C6; paid, S3, minimum, 107; Com- 
mission system similar to British, 96; 
Unions; attitude of manager toward, 
104; electrical workers’, 104-5; No power 
to do commercial business, 163; Selec- 
tion for investigating, 165, 382; Success 
of, 169; profit from municipal ownership, 

173- 4; financial results, 419; Cost of pub- 
lic lighting compared with company, 
1G9, 170, 171-3; operating efficiency, 392-3; 
Depreciation, 169-70; Comparison with 
private ownership, 171 ff. ; Excellence of 
accounting, 171; Cost of construction and 
operation. 171; Incandescent lighting and 
motor service, 172-3; Rates, 173; Service, 

174- 5, 385-7; Arc lights per M. popula- 
tion, 174 ‘ Amperage, 174; Dock loaned to 
city, 175; Charge for taxes, 182; Scandal 
in attempt of company to secure light- 
ing contract, 184; Easier to secure ap- 
propriations for lighting schools under, 
than company, 185; Extent and charac- 
ter of use, 3S7-S; Character of plant, 
389-90. 

Dickinson, W. H. ; testimony before Royal 
Traffic Commission, 468. 

Disfranchisement of British municipal 
employees discussed: 97; see also Suf- 
frage. 

Distribution systems of works: British 
gas, 223-4; U. S. water, 395. 

Dublin United Tramways Co.: Progress 
of, 264; Population per mile of track, 
266 note, 448; Assets, 273; Liabilities: 
273; excess of, 274, 275; Bonded debt, 
276' Reserve fund, 276-277; Taxes paid, 
279; Interest charges, 279; Hours, 280; 
Wages, 280, 454, 455; Profits and their 
use, 280-2; Price of service, 283-5; Ser- 
vice and equipment, 288-91; Extensions, 
291; Traffic and extent of use, 291-2; 
Construction and operation costs, 293-7; 
Market value of securities, 476. 

Duluth municipal gas works: reduction of 
rates and increase of consumption under 
city, 147-8; rates, 158. 

Edgar, Charles L. : Particulars of report 
of Com. on Investigation dissented to 1 


by, 28; Analysis and Interpretation by, 
of reports, 303 ft*. 

Edinburgh tramways co. : extensions, re- 
ductions in fares, and increase of traf- 
fic, 264. 

Efficiency, operating, of works: public, re- 
flected by public offices, '15; municipal, 
94-7; British: gas, 227 ff.; electric, 256-8; 
U. S. electric, 392-3. 

Elections, municipal: Of councillors: U. 
S., 34; British: 35, 49, 95; uncontested 
50; In U. S., 36; British, governed by 
corrupt practices prevention acts, 50; 
Action of city officials influenced by de- 
sire for re-election, 60. 

Electrical workers’ unions: U. S., 104-5; 
British, 105. 

Electrical workers’ wages in U. S. and 
Gt. Britain: 111. 

Electric works, British: Difficulty of com- 
paring public and private, 21-2; Wages, 
public and private, 60; Growth of mu- 
nicipal ownership: 119, 185-6; reasons 
for 386-9; Municipal purchase: difficulty 
of, 1S7; rights of cities as to, 187, 231; 
of plants investigated, 232-3; Municipal 
operation: Effect on companies and gov- 
ernment, 189-91; success of, 191; influ- 
ence on taxation, 259-60; financial re- 
sults, 411 ff. ; Reliability of information 
given on, 191-3; Municipal vs. private 
operation of: 230 ft., 347 ft’.; all, in Eng- 
land, 244-7; Assets, 233-4; Liabilities: 
233-4; per unit of sales, 243; Franchises 
not included in appraisal, 234; Deprecia- 
tion, 284 ft.; Deficits and community con- 
tributions, 23G-S; Operation: costs, 239- 
42, 359-61; efficiency, 256-S; Capital 

charges, 242-3; Price of service, 247-9, 

I 348-50; Service, 249-50, 348 ft.; Extent of 
use, 250-3, 352-9; Character of plants, 
253-6, 3G1-9; Appraisal per K. W. capac- 
ity, 256; Local indebtedness for, 258-61; 
Lighting and power sales and receipts, 
370-1; Output and sales, 372-3. 

Electric W'orks, U. S.: difficulty of com- 
paring public and private, 21-2; growth 
of municipal operation, 118-39, 148, 161-5; 
selection for investigating, 125, 165; capi- 
talization and output, 126; municipal vs. 
private operation of, 161 ft., 382 ff. ; diffi- 
culty of municipal succeacling without 
doing commercial business, 163; success 
of municipal operation, 184-5; ser- 
vice 3S2-7; extent and character of use, 
3S7-8; character and efficiency of plants, 
388-93; financial results, 418-21. 

Electrolysis of Cleveland v/ater mains: 
136. 

Employees of works: see also Municipal 
Employees; Private, more certain of re- 
taining positions than municipal, 67; 
Treatment of: British companies, 89; 
Glasgow tramways, 109 note; Wages and 
hours under contractors on municipal 
work, 103; Educational preparation of, 
437-9. 

Employers: private, more thoughtful of 
employees than municipal, 74-5. 

Employment: private and public, 67-S; pri- 
vate, free from drawbacks of public, 78; 
by companies of men recommended by 
politicians, 92; see also Municipal Em- 
ploypient. 

Engineers: relation in Gt. Britain of 
Amalgamated, to Electrical Workers' 
Union, 105; national union of stationary, 
in U. S., 105-6. 

Equipment of British works; gas, 224-7; 
tramway, and service, 285-91. 

Expenditures of British works: gas, 206; 
tramway, 471-2. 
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Extensions of British works: gas, 214: 
tramway, under public and private op- 
eration, 2G3-6. 

Fares, street railway: British: high, of 
companies, 2G3; reductions, company and 
citS'', 264, 266-7; charged, 2S3-5; attitude 
of municipal managers toward, 431; Brit- 
ish and U. S., 447, 472 fC. 

Filtration by U. S. Waterworks: 401. 

Financial matters* of works: Results not 
necessarily different for public and pri- 
vate, 23; XJ. S. water: 134 ff.; municipal, 
416-18; U. S. gas: 158-9; Wheeling, 416; 
British: gas, 194 ff., 344-6; electric, 232 fi!. ; 
tramway. 272 ff. ; Advantage of mu- 
nicipal ownership, 297; Results: U. S. 
and British. 411 ff.; TJ. S. electric, 418-21; 
I]. S. and British tramway, 450-3. 

Fire insurance: see Insurance. 

Fire protection: cheaper and better under 
municipal ownership, 129-30; of U, S. 
waterworks, 139-40. 

Firemen, stationary: organization of, In 
U. S., 105. 

Fisher, Walter L., The American Munici- 
pality by, 33 ff. 

Franchises: Duration: should be limited, 
24; of British, 187; A source of corrup- 
tion, 38, 65; non-granting by British cit- 
ies lessens corruption in councils, 100-1: 
influence on government of renewals, 
310; Not self-enforcing, 39; Restrictions 
on, in Gt. Britain, 62; Capitalization of, 
123; Mnnicipal ov/nership of U. S. 
water-works facilitated by limited term 
of, 128; Value of, not included in ap- 
praisal of British v/orks: gas, 196-7; 
electric, 234; Difficulties of obtaining by 
British tramways, 456 ff. 

Gartley, W. H. : statement on employment 
by Philadelphia gas company of men 
recommended by councilmen, 154-5. 

Gas, natural: relation to IVheeling gas 
works, 158, 160. 

Gas workers: hours of labor in U. S., 
110 - 11 . 

Gas works, British: Difficulty of compar- 
ing public and private, 21; Wages and 
labor conditions, public and private, 60; 
Municipal operation: growth of, 119, 
185-6: reasons for, 186-9; success of, 184- 
5, 191; effect on companies and govern- 
ment, 189-91 ; Municipal vs. private op- 
eration of: 185 ff., 312 ff.; Duration of 
grants to companies, 1S6-7; Municipal 
purchase: difficulty of, 186-7; of works 
investigated, 194-5; Reliability of infor- 
mation given on, 191-3; Competition be- 
tween, 193; Selection for investigating, 
193-4; Price of service: 194, 210-13, 313-14; 
and quality combined, 220-1 ; saving to 
consumers if private, had prevailed, 
344; Financial matters, 194 ff., 344-6, 
411 ff. ;t. Structural value, 195-7 ; growth 
of asj^’its, 197-8; Depreciation, 198, 200; 
Analysis of 1905 accounts, 201-3; Pay- 
ments to relieve taxation, 200-3. 343-4; 
Taxation, 202-3; Operating costs: 204 ff., 
330-1; factors in, 208 ff.; operating effi- 
ciency, 227 ff,, 337; Service: character of, 
213 ff., 314-22; extent of, 336; Candle | 
power, 214-19, 315-21; Calorific value, I 
219-20; Use: extent of, 221 ff,, 322-5; ef- | 
forts to extend, 222-3, 328-30; character , 
of, 325-8; Character of plants, 223 ff., , 
331 ff., Distribution systems, 223-4; Man- 
ufacturing equipment, 224-7; Leakage, 
227-8, 340-1; Capitalization, 228-9; Output, 
229, 347; Residuals, 220-30, 331, 339; 

Progress, 230; Local indebtedness for, 
268-61 ; Offices and handling of com- 
plaints, 321: Investment, per M. cu. ft. 
capacity, 335-6; Community, 341 ff.; Em- ‘ 
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ployment, 3i3-3; Ii^terest of citizens In 
municipal, S43. 

Gas works, U. S. : MuKicIpal ownership 
of: growth, US; extern, 146-7, 148; Se- 
lection for investigation, 125; Municipal 
vs. private operation of, 14S il, 374 ff.; 
Service, 374 ff.; Extent of use, 376-7; 
Character of plants, 377-S; Labor condi- 
tions, 379-82. 

Geneva electric company. New York; re- 
fu.'^al to permit investigation, 125, 165. 

Germany: superiority of municipal enter- 
prise in, 111: growth of municipal own- 
ership in, 119 note. 

Glasgow: N6n-residcnee of councillors in 
wards represented, 45; Suffrage limited 
by failure to pay rates promptly, 48; 
Ward committees: 52-3: *and citizens' 
unions, 56; Ratepayers’ associations, 56- 
7; Employment: political influence af- 
fecting, 68; maximum age of employees, 
76; system of, 99; Failure of attempts to 
benefit working conditions, 74; Wages, 
83; Extended public ownership in, 90; 
Saloon appeal to labor vote, 96; Slight 
influence of party polities on municipal 
elections, 96; Proportion of voters who 
are city employees, 98; Benefit associa- 
tions, 106: Hours of labor, lUS; Market 
value of securities of, 476. 

Glasgow Citizens’ Union: 56, SO; Year 
book published by, 57; Program of, 57-8; 
Opposition by: to municipal trading, 57, 
58. 436; to suburban extensions of tram- 
ways, 264. 

Glasgow municipal electric works: see 
also Glasgow, and Electric Works. Brit- 
ish; Electricffy Committee, 53; Munici- 
pal vs. private operation of, 230 ff., 
347 ff. ; Reasons for investigating, 232; 
Municipal purchase, 232; Operation; 
costs, 232, 239-42, 359-61; efficiency, 256- 
80; Assets, 233-4; Liabilities; 233-4; per 
unit sold, 243; Depreciation, 234 ff.; De- 
ficits: 234-6; and contributions to taxa- 
tion, 235-6; Community contributions, 
236-8; Capital charges, 242-3; Price of 
service, 247-9, 348-59; Service, 249-50, 

350-2; Use: extent, 250-3, S52-6; charac- 
ter of, 858; efforts to extend, 358-9; 
Character of plant, 253-6, 361-2; Ap- 
praisal per K. W. capacity, 256; Light- 
ing and power sales and receipts, 370-1: 
Output and sales, 372-3; Financial re- 
sults, 415-16, 

Glasgow municipal gas works: see also 
Glasgow, and Gas Works, British: Gas 
Committee, 53; Individual contracts to 
prevent strikes, 81; Profit-sharing sys- 
tem, 112; Reasons for investigating, 193; 
Municipal purchase, 194-5; Structural 
value, 195-7; appraisal and capacity, 228- 
9; Assets: 196, 197; growth of net. 197-8; 
Liabilities: 196-7; and output, 207; De- 
preciation, 198-200; Payments to relieve 
taxation, 200-1; Community contribu- 
tions, 1905, 201-3; Taxation, 202-3; Oper- 
ating costs: compared with other works, 
204 ff.; quality of gas as a factor in, 
208-9; supplies and residuals as factors 
in, 209-10; operating efficiency, 227 ff., 
337 ff.; cost of production, 330-1; Ex- 
penditures, 206; Price of service: 210-13, 
313-14; and quality combined, 220-1; Ser- 
vice. 213 ff., 314 ff. ; Candle power, 214-19, 
315-16, 319-21; Calorific value, 219-20; 
Use: extent of. 221 ff,. 322-5; efforts to 
extend, 222-3, 32S-30; character of, 325-8; 
Distribution system, 223-4; Manufactur- 
ing equipment, 224-7; character of plant, 
331-5; Leakage, 227-8, 340-1; Consump- 
tion at works, 228; Offices, 321; Residu- 
als, 331; coke receipts, 339; Investment 
per M. cu. ft. capacity, 335-6; Interest of 
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citizens in, 343; Financial matters, 344- 
8, 413-15: Output, 347. 

Glasgow municipal telephones: 57, 421. 
Glasgow municipal tramways: see also 
Grlasgow, and Tramways, British; Tram- 
ways Committee, 53; Treatment of em- 
ployees: 76, 109 note; by company, 188; 
Welfare work. 111; Service; poor, by 
company, 188; and equipment, 288-91; 
Company opposition: to public welfare, 
188; to extensions, 264, 266; Reasons for 
municipalization, 261, 263; Wages: low, 
of company. 263; raising of, by city, 
268-9; charged, 280, 454, 455; Fares: low, 
of company, 263; reductions in, by city, 
267 note; prieq of service, 2S3-6; and 
traffic, 475; Progress, company and city, 
263-4; Population and mileage, 265, 266 
note, 448; Extensions: opposed by com- 
pany, 264, 266; made, 264, 265-6, 291; 
Track per acre of area, 266 note; Assets, 
272; Liabilities, 273, 275; Surplus, 273, 
274; profits and tbeir use, 280-2; Debt 
paid, 275, 276; Depreciation and reserve 
funds, 276 , 277, 470; Payments in aid of 
taxation, 277-8; Taxes paid, 279; Interest 
charges, 279; Hours, 280; Traffic: and 
extent of use, 291-2; and fares, 475; Cost 
of construction and operation, 293-7; 
Statement of Committee of, as to back- 
wardness of electrical development, 460; 
Payments for street widenings, 470; Ef- 
fect on housing problem, 473-4. 

Glasgow ratepayers' associations: 50-7, 90; 
opposition to suburban extensions of 
tramways, 264; policy toward municipal 
operation, 436-7. 

Goodnow, Frank J. : Membership on Com- 
mittees; Investigation, G: Plan and Scope, 
7; Approval of report of Com. on Inves- 
tigation, 27; The British Municipality 
by, 43 ff.; Statements by: on character 
of British works committees, 311; on 
policy of citizens’ associations in Glas- 
gow, 436. 

Goodwill: monopolies no right to capital- 
ize, 123. 

Government, city: elective officials in U. 
S., numerous, 34; unlike commercial 
competition, 42; influence of municipal 
ownership on, 63, 189-91, 307-12; opera- 
tion or regulation of public utilities a 
criterion of, 94; fallacies regarding effl- 
• ciency of, in U. S., 121. 

Gray, John H.: Statements of: on political 
activity of New Haven Water Co., 94, 
145; on poor service of Chicago water 
company, 143, 144; on political activity 
of Syracuse water company, 146; on po- 
litical conditions in Wheeling gas works, 
156; on public sentiment toward Wheel- 
ing gas works, 157; on success of South 
Norwalk electric works, 165-6; on senti- 
ment toward Detroit electric works, 169; 
on scandal in attempt of company to 
secure lighting contract in Detroit, 184; 
Statement credited to, on private owner- 
ship, 305. 

Great Britain: see Cities, British. 

Grosser, Hugo S. : Statements of: on pay- 
ments by Chicago water department for 
intercepting sewers, 137; on sanitary 
quality of Chicago water, 142. 

Hill, Miss Octavia: efforts to improve 
housing conditions in London, 85-6. 

Hill, William R. : statement on reduc- 
tion of fire insurance rates by munici- 
palization of waterworks, 140. 

Hills, Arnold Frank: testimony before 
Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
459. 

Holmes, A. Bromley: statement on loca- 
tion of Liverpool electric plant, 254. 


Hours of employees: British and IT. S.: 
changes in, 81-2; of stokers, 110; tram- 
way, 449; U. S. cities, 103; British: cit- 
ies, 108; long, of private tramways, 263; 
tramway, company and city, 268, 280. 
Housing conditions: British and IT. S., 
85-6; relation of British tramways, to, 
189. 

Hughes, Thomas; views on disfranchise- 
ment of city employees, 71. 

Humphreys, Alexander C.: Statements on 
gas companies: on dividends paid, 124; 
on poor accounting, 176. 

Hydrants of U. S. waterworks: under 
public and private operation, 129; Syra- 
cuse, rentals for: company, 133; not 
charged by city, 133; Fire: 139; Syra- 
cuse, 144. 

Indianapolis Water Co.: see also Water- 
works, IT. S. ; Geographical conditions 
unfavorable to, 21; Wages, 66, S3; mini- 
mum, 107; Welfare work, 76; Employ- 
ment of men recommended by politi- 
cians, 92; Campaign contributions, 93-4, 
145; political conditions, 144 ff.; Attitude 
towards unions, 104; Reasons for inves- 
tigating, 130; Rates, 130 ff., 409-11; Per 
cent, of services metered, 131, 132, 143; 
Meters, 182, 407; Financial results, 

134 ff. ; Capitalization and dividends, 135 ; 
Capital charges; 135; Service, 135, 407; 
Character and extent of service, 138 ff. ; 
Mains, 139, 407; distribution system, 395; 
Fire protection, 139-40; income from fire 
hydrants and protection of supply, 401; 
Pressure, 139, 397-400; insurance rates 
raised by deficiencies of, 140; Quality, 
141-2, 400 II. ; filtration and protection of 
supply, 401; analyses, 402-404; Typhoid, 
141-405-6: Character of plant, 142 ff.; 
Work of pumps compared with Cleve- 
land, 143; Source of supply, 391; Capac- 
ity and consumption, 395-6; Polluted pri- 
vate wells, 405-6; Purchase of supplies, 
407-8; Offices and handling of com- 
plaints, 408; Inspection to prevent waste, 
409. 

Inspection by IT. S. waterworks to prevent 
waste, 409. 

Insurance, fire: Rates, as affected by IT. S. 
waterworks deficiencies, 140, 399; Charge 
for, on Chicago electric works: 177-8; 
questionable, 17S-9. 

Interest rates: low, of municipal works, 
124. 

Jacksonville, Fla., municipal electric 
works: financial results of, 165. 

Jeffreys, W. R.: testimony before Royal 
Commission on London Traffic, 462. 
Jeykell, Sir Herbert: testimony before 
Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
457. 

King, William: statements as to candle 
power of Manchester gas, 216-17, 317-18. 
Labor, American Federation of: municipal 
ownership favored by, 70-1. 

Labor, reports on : The Labor Report, 
60 ff. ; Labor and Politics, 88 ff. 

Laboring class: representatives of, in 
British councils, 46-7, 101-2; classes dis- 
franchised, 48; vote of, in U, S., 69. 
Labor conditions: Effect of municipal op- 
eration on, 60 ff., 78; Of unorganized la- 
bor better in British municipal than pri- 
vate works, 61, 63; British and U. S., 
63, 65-6, 80 ff., 434-5; Exclusion of ne- 
groes from Richmond gas works, 64; 
Chicago electric works, 181; British: 
tramways, 280; gas, 414-15; U. S. gas 
works, 379-82, 435; see also Welfare 
Work. 

Landlordism in Gt. Britain: S2. 
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Leakage <iipf gas works, Philadelphia, 150; 
Wheeling and Norfolk, 156; British, 227- 
8, 340-1. 

Leeds municipal tramways: payments in 
aid of rates, 120; reasons for municipal- 
ization, 263 ; progress under company and 
city, 263-4; reductions of fares by city, 
267 note. 

Legislation, British municipal: danger of 
imitating in U. S., 43. 

Leicester municipal gas works: see also 
Gas Works, British: Non-residence of 
councillors in wards represented, 45; 
minimum wages, 60, 107; Political influ- 
ence affecting employment, 68; party 
politics, 96; Welfare work, 111; Reasons 
for investigating, 193; Municipal pur- 
chase, 194-5; Structural value, 195-7; ap- 
praisal and capacity,. 228-9; Assets: 196, 
197; growth of net, 397-8; Liabilities: 196, 
197; and output, 207; output, 347; De- 
preciation, 198-200; Payments to relieve 
taxation, 200-1, 343-4; community con- 
tributions, 201-3; Taxation, 202-3; Costs: 
compared with other works, 204 ff. : 
quality, supplies and residuals as fac- 
tors in, 208-10; operating efficiency, 
227 ff,, 337 ff.; cost of production, 330-1; 
Expenditures, 206; Residuals, 209-10, 331; 
coke receipts, 339; Price of service: 210- 
13, 313-14; and quality combined, 220-1; 1 
Service, 213 ff., 314 ff.; Candle power, 
214-19, 315-16, 318-21; Calorific value. 

219-20; ITse: extent of, 221 ff., 322-5; ef- 
forts to extend, 222-3, 328-30; character 
of, 325-8; Distribution .system, 223-4; 
Manufacturing equipment, 224-7 ; char- 
acter of plant, 331-5; Leakage, 227-8, 340- 
1; Capacity: and appraisal, 228-9; and 
investment, 335-6; Consumption at 
works, 227-8; Renting of stoves, 230; Of- 
fices, 321; Interest of citizens in, 343; 
Financial results, 844-6, 413-15. 

Liabilities of works: British: gas, com- 
pared with assets, 196-7; gas, and output, 
207; electric, 233-4, 243 ; tramways, 273 ff. ; 
V. S. water, 137. 

Lighting, public: see Public lighting. 
Littler, Sir R. D. M. : testimony before 
Royal Commission on London Trafldc, 
460-1, 

Liverpool municipal electric works: see 
also Electric Works, British; City 
council: controlled by richer class, 44; 
non-residence in wards represented, 44; 
Electricity committee, 52; Brewery in- 
terests in politics, 96; Attitude of man- 
ager toward unions, 104; Hours, 108; 
Audit, 192; Reasons for investigating, 
232; Costs: rank per unit sold, 232; of 
production, .239-42, 359-61; operating efll- 
cjency, 256-8; Municipal purchase, 232-3; 
Assets, 233-4; Liabilities: 233-4; per 
unit sold, 243; Depreciation, 234 ff.; De- 
ficits and contributions to taxation, 
234-6; Capital charges, 242-3; Price of 
service, 247-9, 348-50; Service, 249-50, 
350-2; Use: extent, 250-3, 352-6; charac- 
ter of, and efforts to extend, 358-9; 
Character of plant, 253-6, 363-4; Ap- 
praisal per K. W. capacity, 256; Light- 
ing and power sales and receipts, 370; 
Output and sales, 372-3; Financial re- 
sults, 415-16. 

Liverpool municipal tramways: see also 
Tramways, British; City council: con- 
trolled by richer class, 44; non-residence 
in wards represented, 44; Tramways 
committee, 52; Welfare work, 75, 111; 
benefit associations, 106; Minimum age 
of employees, 76; Company opposition to 
public welfare, 188; Progress, company 
and city, 263-4; Population and mileage. 


266, 448; Reductions in fares, 267 note; 
Wages, 268, 280, 454, 455; Assets, 273; ♦ 
Liabilities, 273-5; Debt paid, 275, 276; 
Depreciation and reserve funds, 276, 277; 
Payments in aid of taxation, 277-8; 
Taxes paid, 279; Interest charges, 279; 
Hours, 280; Profits and their use, 280-2; 
Price of service, 283-5; Service and 
equipment, 288-91; Extensions, 291; 
Traliic and extent of use, 291-2; Con- 
struction and operation costs, 293-7; 
Paid up capital, 470; Market value of 
city securities, 476. 

Living, cost of: in Great Britain and U. 
S., 84-6. 

Lobby expense under municipal owner- 
ship: 426-7. 

Local Government Board, British; con- 
trol of loans and sinking funds of mu- 
nicipal works by, 192-3. 

Local indebtedness: see Debts, municipal. 
Lockett, H. S.: statement on better fire 
protection by municipal waterworks, 
129-30. 

London: registration conditions in, and 
New York, 49; election of councils, 49 
note; citizens’ unions in, 56; political 
action by city employees, 68; proportion 
of voters w'ho are city employees, 98; 
poverty in, 86-7; national political par- 
ties in, 96; municipal vs. private opera- 
I tion of electric works in, 244-5. 

London, City of, Electric Lighting Co.: 
see also Electric Works, British; Right 
of city to purchase, 231; Reasons for in- 
vestigating, 232; Costs: rank in, per unit 
sold, 232; operating, 239-42, 359-61; oper- 
ating efiiciency, 256-8; Assets, 233-4; 
Liabilities: 233-4; per unit sold, 243; 
deficits, 234-6; Depreciation, 234 ff.; Com- 
munity contributions, 236-8; Capital 
charges, 242-3; Price of service, 247-9, 
348-50; Service, 249-50, 350-2; Use: extent 
of, 250-3, 352-6; character of, and efforts 
to extend, 358-9; Character of plant, 
253-6, 367-8; Appraisal per K. W. capa- 
city, 256; Lighting and power sales and 
receipts, 370; Output and sales, 372-3. 
London County Council tramways: see 
also Tramways, British; Organization of 
Li C. C., 45; Wages, 83, 280, 454, 455; 
Hours, 108, 280; Audit, 192; Debt paid, 
276; profits and their use, 280-2; Depre- 
ciation and reserve funds, 276, 277, 470; 
Investment of renewals fund, 476; Pay- 
ments in aid of taxation, 277-8; Taxes 
paid, 279; Interest charges, 279; Price of 
service, 283-5; Service and equipment, 
288-91; Traflac and extent of use, 291-2; 
Cost of construction and operation, 293-7; 
Population and mileage, 448; Charges 
for widening streets, 468-70; Accounts 
of, favored at expense of city general 
funds, 470. 

London Municipal Society: objects of, 58; 

opposition to municipal trading, 435-6. 
London United Tramways Co.: see also 
Tramways, British: Hours, 108, 280; Op- 
position to public welfare, 188; Progress 
of, 264; Population and mileage, 266 note, 
448; Assets, 273; Liabilities, 273, 274, 275; 
bonded debt, 276; Reserve fund, 276, 277; 
Taxes paid, 279; Interest charges, 279; 
Wages, 280, 454, 455; Profits and their 
use, 280-2; Price of service, 283-5; Ser- 
vice and equipment, 288-91; Extensions, 
291; TrafiSc, and extent of use, 291-2; 
Cost of construction and operation, 293- 
7; Securing of powers, 466-7; Market 
value of securities, 476. 

Low, Sidney; views on requirements for 
political influence in Gt. Britain, 46. 
Lowther, J. W.: testimony before Royal 
Commission on London Traffic, 461. 
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Mains of works'; U. S. ■water: depreeia- 
tion, 13(>; extent and size, 138-9; Gas: 
Philadelphia in 1887 and ’97, 151; Wheel- 
ing, 158, 153-9; British, 223-4. 

Maltbie, Milo R. ; Municipal vs. Private 
Management of Gas and Electric Works 
in Great Britain by, 185 ff. ; statement 
on interest of Briti.sh citizens in muni- 
cipal works, 310, 435. 

Manchester municipal electric works: see 
also Electric Woiks, British; Nen-resi- 
denee of councillors in wards represent- 
ed, 45; Charge for current to tramways, 
5.5; price of service, 247-9, 348-50; 

Wages, 83; Hours, 108; Reasons for in- 
vestigating, 232: Operation: costs, 232. 
239-42, 359-61; e’ffi.ciency, 256-8; Right of 
local authorities to purchase part of 
system in their areas, 231; Assets, 233-4; 
Liabilities, 233-4, 243; deficits, and con- 
tributions to taxation, 235-6; Deprecia- 
tion, 234 ff.; Capital charges, 242-3; Ser- 
vice, 249-50, 350-2; Use: extent of, 250-3, 
352-6; character of, and efforts to ex- 
tend, 35S-9; Character of plant, 253-6, 
364-5; Appraisal per K. W. capacity, 2.56; 
Lighting and power sales and receipts, 
370; Output and sales, 372-3; Financial 
results, 415-16. 

Manchester municipal gas works: see also 
Gas Yv’orks, British; Hours, 108, 110; 
Wales, 83; Profits, 1906, 120; Payments 
in aid of rates, 120, 200-1, 343-4; com- 
munity contributions, 1905, 201-3; Rea- 
sons for investigating, 193; Structural 
value, 195-7; appraisal and capacity, 
228-9; investment and capacity, 335-6; 
Assets; 196, 197; growth of, 107-8; Lia- 
bilities, 196, 197, 207; Depreciation, 198- 
200; Taxation, 202-3; Operating costs: 
204 ff., S30-1; factors in, 208-10; Expendi- 
tures, 2C6; Output, 207, 347; Residuals, 
209-10, 331; coke receipts, 339; Price of 
service: 210-13, 313-14; and quality com- 
bined, 220-1; Service, 213 ff., 314 ff.; Can- 
dle power, 214-19, 315-21; Calorific value, 
219-20; Use: extent of, 221 ff., 322-5; ef- 
forts to extend, 222-3, 32S-30; character, 
325-8; Distribution system, 223-4; Manu- 
facturing equipment, 224-7; character of 
plant, 331-5; Ooerating efBciency, 227 ff., 
337 ff.; Leakage, 227-8, 340-1; Cookers 
supplied free, 230; Offices, 321; Interest 
of citizens in, 3-13; Financial results, 
344-6, 413-15. 

Manchester municipal tramways: see also 
Tramways, British; Price charged by 
Electricity Committee for current used, 
55; Wages: 83, 2S0, 454, 455; raised hy 
city, 268 ; Safe-guards against political 
appointm.enls, 9.9, 100; Trade agreements, 
104; Hours, 108, 280; Payments in aid 
of rates, 120, 277-8; Company opposition 
to public v/elfare, 188; Progress under 
company and city, 263; Population and 
mileage, 266 note, 448; Reductions in 
fares by city, 267 note; Assets and lia- 
bilities, 273 ff.; Debt paid, 275, 276; De- 
preciation and reserve funds, 276, 277; 
Taxes paid, 279; Interest charges, 279; 
Profits and their use, 280-2; Price of ser- 
vice, 283-5; Service and equipment, 288- 
91; Extensions, 291; Traffic and extent 
of use, 291-2; Cost of construction and 
operation, 293-7; Payments for street 
widen ings, 470; Market value of city 
securities, 476. 

Mappin, Sir Frederick: policy of manage- 
ment of Sheffield gas co., 102. 

Massachusetts gas and street railway 
companies: relatively low capitalization 

Ot 126. ^ X Tf C 

Meters of works: Prepayment, 8o; U. S. 
water: 131-2, 143, 407; influence in Cleve- 


land on per capita consumption, 134; 
Gas: Philadelphia in 1887 and ’97, 151; 
Wheeling, 157-8; British gas: charge for, 
210-11; used, 222-3, 325, 327. 

Mileage of British and U. S. tramways: 
265 note, 445 ff. 

Minimum wage; British cities; 61, 76; 
higher of municipal than private works, 

.61; Britnsh and U. S., 106-12; Evils of, 
107; Benefits of, 107-8. 

Monopolies and politics: 89-91- 

Monroe, La., municipal street railway: 
success of, 119. 

Morse, Sydney: testimony before Royal 
Traffic Commission, 458-9, 468. 

Motormen, British tramway: wages and 
hours, 280. 

Municipal employees: Political inSuence 
of; 66-7, 69 , 307-8; remedy for, 97-8; not 
harmful in Great Britain, 301; Paying 
of campaign assessments, 68; Disfran- 
chisement of: advocated, 71; not serious- 
ly considered in Gt. Britain, 97; Disin- 
clination to belong to unions, 72-3; Or- 
ganizations of, 97-100; Dealing with, 
most difficult problem of municipal own- 
ership, 99; see also Employees, 

Municioal Employees’ association, British: 
69, 70; growth and platform of, 98-9; 
demand for higher than union rate of 
wages, 108. 

Municipal employment: compared with 
private, 67-8; unstable, 67, 68-9, 93; 

handicap to unions, 73; necessarily 
open shop, 73-4; drawbacks of, 76-S; in- 
fluence of unions on, 103; see also Em- 
ployment. 

Mnnicipai government: see Government, 
City. 

Municipal monopolies; see Public Utilities. 

Municipal operation: see also Municipal 
vs. Private Operation, Municipal Works, 
and Municipalization vs. Regulation; 
Success of: affected by local conditions, 
21, 122; in Gt. Britain, not proof of, in 
U. S., 22, 65-6; requirements for, 25; 
better, in Gt. Britain than in U. S., 58-9, 
88; in Glasgow, 90; different conditions 
in U. S. from Gt. Britain not an argu- 
ment against, 121-2; Should be limited 
in scope, and not be undertaken for 
profit, 23; Should be extended to utili- 
ties concerning public health, 23; Influ- 
ence on government; 26, 63 , 65, 116-18, 190, 
299, 308-12; strength of movement for, in 
relations of companies to government, 
126-7; political influence of British em- 
ployees under, 301; Subject to difficul- 
ties, 41; dangers of, 307-8; Higher 
wages of employees of certain cities not 
due to, 66-7; Perils of, to unions, 70, 74; 
Favored by American Federation of La- 
bor, 70; Effect on labor conditions, 78, 
80: Lack of knowledge concerning, SS; 
Influence of, on company operation, 88-9, 
102, 189-91, 270-1; Efficiency of, 94-7; 
Seniiment toward: British, for limita- 
tion of, 98; favorable to, 300-1; in U. S., 
301; Dealing with employees most diffi- 
cult problem of, 99; Policy of British 
companies as to, 102; attempts of pri- 
vate interests to restrict progress under, 
175; Lower prices to ordinary consum- 
ers under, 115; Lower capitalization un- 
der, 115-16; Growth of: U. S., Gt. Brit- 
ain and Germany, 118-19; reasons for, 
319-20; U. S. watervmrks, 124-6; 127-30; 
U. S. electric works, 161-6; Gt. Britain, 
185-6; British tramways, 261-2; Not a 
burden to taxpayers in Gt. Britain, 120; 
influence on British tax rates, 278-9; re- 
lation to British local indebtedness, 258- 
61; Low interest charges under, 124; 
Full arguments for, not shown by com- 
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paring special works, 126; Abandonment 
of, of Philadelphia gas works not due 
to popular demand, 149; benefits to 
Philadelphia under lease, a justification 
of prior, of gas works, 152; Advantages 
of: in U. S., 184-5; in Gt. Britain, 1S9- 
9i ; U. S. and Gt. Britain, 297 f£. ; Rea- 
sons for, of British works: gas and elec- 
tric, 186-9; tramway, 262ff., 271; Improve- 
ments in British tramways under, 263 ff. ; 
Isolated failures of, not a fair test, 301- 
2; Question of advisability of, 306-7; 
Not attractive to business men, 310-11; 
A movement already three-fourths dead, 
421 ff. ; U. S. cities where, has been 
given up, 423-4; Organized opposition to, 
435-7; Apologies for results of, 440. 

Municipal purchase of British work; gas, 
194-5; electric, 232-3, 

Municipal works: see also individual 
works; Taxes paid by British, 54; Wage 
policy in British, 60; wages and hours 
under contractors, 103; Conditions of 
unorganized labor in, better than pri- 
vate, 61; Politics in, 63-4; political ac- 
tivities of, 91; less efficient in politics 
than private undertakings, 93; Less 
thoughtful of employees than private, 
74-5; Lack of welfare work, 75-G; Open 
shop in, 104; Lobby expenses, 426-7; 
Market value of securities of, 475-6. 

Municipal vs. private operation: See also 
Gas Works, Electric Works, Tramways, 
and Municipalization vs. Regulation;; 
Report of Committee on, 20 fl‘. ; Conduct < 
of investigation, 20; Difficulties of com- 
parison, 21 -2 ; Men appointed to report 
on different phases, 22-3; Recommenda- 
tions of Committee on, 23-5; Conclusions 
of Committee on, 26; Question of, to be 
solved by each city in view of local 
conditions, 20-7; Dissenting report, 28; 
Minority report, 29-32; General intro- 
ductions, 113 ff., 303 ff.; Four groups of 
facts to be studied, 114; Fundamental 
tests,' 114-15; Guiding principles for in- 
vestigating, 116-17; Per capita use in 
tr, S. and Gt. Britain of public services 
not a test, 120-1; Questions of public 
policy and local conditions involved, 
122; Information gathered, 303-4; Selec- 
tion of plants and experts for the in- 
vestigation, 304-5; Reasons for investi- 
gating British works, 305; Burden of 
proof on advocates of municipal owner- 
ship, 305-6; Heads for discussion of, 306; 
Government functions, 307; Influence of 
franchise renewals on government, 310; 
Character of British works committees, 
311-12; U. S. works: water, 127 ff., 393 ff.; 
gas, 146 ff., 374 ff.; electric, 161 ff., 382 ff.; 
British works, gas and electric, 185 ff. ; 
reliability of information on, 191-3; gas, 
193 ff., 312 ff.; electric, 230 ff., 347 ff.; 
tramways, 261 ff., 445 ff. ; Financial re- 
sults of works: XT. S. water, 134 ft.; U. 
S. gas, 148 ff. ; U. S. electric, 1G7 ff. ; Brit- 
ish gas, 194 ff.; B. electric, 233 ff.; B. 
tramways, 272 ff. ; all works, 411 ff. ; 
General conclusions, 297-302, 440-3; in- 
dividual initiative, 298; efficiency, 298-9; 
purposes of works, 299-300; Closing 
statement of Messrs. Bemis and Par- 
sons, 302; Municipalization vs. Regula- 
tion, q. V., 425-ff.; Effect on government, 
433-4; Attitude of press and public, 435; 
Enterprise, 437; Educational preparation 
of employees, 437-9. 

Municipalization vs. Regulation: Neces- 
city of regulation of public utilities, 23, 
89; Regulation of companies in Gt. Brit- 
ain, 88-9; Regulation of companies not 
successful, 300; Regulation advocated 
by opponents of municipal operation. 


425; Promises of municipalizers, 426; 
Lobby expenses, 426-7; Interest rates, 
427; Co-ordination of services, 427-8; In- 
terest of citizens in public works, 428; 
Investigations of management of muni- 
cipal works, 428-9; Secrets of monopoly, 
429 ; Party patronage in. municipal 
works, 429; Profits, 429-30; Effect of 
municipal operation on ' development, 
430-1; Fares and routes, 431; Examples 
of superiority of private operation, 431- 
2; Unsound agitators for municipal ep- 
eration, 432; Social benefits of private 
operation, 433; Differences in conditions 
in U. S. and Gt. Britain, 433; Municipal- 
izers an obstacle to reform, 433. 

Natural gas: see Gas, natural. 

Newcastle and District Electric Lighting 
Co.: see also Electric Works, British; 
Influence of, on city council, 102; Right 
of city to purchase, 231; Reasons for in- 
vestigating, 232; Operation: costs, 232, 
239-42, 359-61; efficiency, 256-8; Assets, 
233-4; appraisal per K. W. capacity, 256; 
Liabilities: 233-4; per unit sold, 243; de- 
ficits per unit sold, 235-6; financial re- 
sults, 415-16; Depreciation, 234 ff.; Com- 
munity contributions, 23G-8; Manage- 
ment of, compared with Newcastle-Dis- 
trict Co., 242; Capital charges, 242-3; 
Price of service, 247-9 , 348-50; Service, 
249-50, 350-2; Use: extent, 250-3, 352-6; 
character, and efforts to extend, 358-9; 
Character of plant, 253-6, 367; Lighting 
and power sales and receipts, 370; Out- 
put and sales, 372-3. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Co.: see also Gas V/orks, British; Pol- 
icy relative to municipal ownership, 
102; Open shop, 104; Minimum wage, 
107; Hours, 110; Audit, .192; Reasons for 
investigating, 194; Structural value, 
195-7; appraisal and capacity, 228-9; in- 
vestment and capacity, 336; Assets: 196, 
197; growth of, 197-8; Liabilities: 196, 
197; and output, 207; output, 347; Depre- 
ciation, 19S-2{)0; Community contribu- 
tions, 201-3; Taxation. 202-3; Costs of 
production: 204 ff.; 330-1; factors in, 

208- 10; Expenditures, 206; Residuals, 

209- 10, 331; coke receipts. 339; Price of 
service, 210-13, 333-14; Service, 213 ff., 
314 ff.; Candle power, 234-19, 815, 319; 
Calorific value, 219-20; Use: extent of, 
221 ff., 322-5; efforts to extend, 222-3, 
328-30; character of, 325-8; Distribution 
system, 228-4; Manufacturing equipment, 
224-7; character of plant, 331-5; Operat- 
ing efficiency, 227 ff., 337 ff.; Leakage, 
227-8, 340-1; Offices, 321; Financial mat- 
ters, 344 ff., 412-15. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Co.: 
see also Electric Works, British; Influ- 
ence of, on city council, 102; Right of 
city to purchase, 231; Reasons for in- 
vestigating, 232; Operation: costs, 232, 
2;l9-42, 359-61; efficiency, 256-8; Assets, 
233-4; Liabilities: 233-4; per unit sold, 
243; deficits, 235-6; financial results, 
416-36; Depreciation, 234 ff.; Community 
contributions, 236-8; Management of, 
compared with Newcastle- District Co., 
242; Capital charges, 242-3; Price of ser- 
vice, 247-9, 348-50; Service, 249-50, 350-2; 
Use: extent of, 250-3, 852-6; character of, 
and efforts to extend, 358-9; Output: 253; 
and sales, 372-3; Character of plant, 
253-6, 366-7; Appraisal per K. W. capa- 
city, 256; Lighting and power sales and 
receipts, 370, 371. 

New Haven Water Co. : see also Water- 
works, U. S.; Hours, 67: Wages: 83; 

1 minimum, 107; Reasons for investigat- 
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ing, 130; Rates, 130 ff., 409-11; Meters, 
131, 132, 143, 407; Financial results, 

134 ff; Capitalization and diyidends, 135; 
Services, 135, 407; Service, 138 ff.; Mains, 
139, 407; distribution system, 395; char- 
acter of plant, 142 fC. ; Pressure, 139, 397- 
400; Fire protection, 139-40; insurance 
rates raised by deficiencies of, 140; 
Quality, 141-2, 400 ff. ; filtration and pro- 
tection of supply, 401; analyses, 402-3, 
404-5; Typhoid, 141, 405, 406; Political 
conditions, 144 ff.; Lobbying by, 145; 
Source of supply, 395; Capacity and con- 
sumption, 395-6; Offices and handling of 
complaints, 408; Inspection to prevent 
waste, 409, 

New York City: registration conditions, 
compared with London, 49; municipal 
ownership aldermen elected, not as 
unionists, 71; wages paid by contractors 
on work for, 103; municipal street rail- 
way over Brooklyn Bridge, 119. 

New York City gas works, private: Com- 
parisons with Philadelphia gas works: 

• profits, 150; rates, 151-2; benefits to city, 
152. 

Nomination of British city officials: 50. 
Norfolk, City Gas Co. of: see also Gas 
Works, TJ. S. ; extent of investigation, 
156; frozen services and inadequate 
holders, 156; leakage, 156; rates, 1871- 
1906, 157; price to consumer, 374-6; ser- 
vice, 376-6; extent of use, 376-7; charac- 
ter of plant, 378; labor conditions, 379. 
Norwich Electric Tramways Co.: see also 
Tramways, British; Progress, 264; ex- 
tensions, 291; Assets, 273; Liabilities, 
273, 274, 275; bonded debt, 276; Reserve 
fund, 276, 277; Interest charges, 279; 
Hours and wages, 280, 454, 455; Profits 
and their use, 280-2; Service and equip- 
ment, 288-91; Traffic and extent of use, 
291-2; Cost of construction and opera- 
tion, 293-7; Population served and mile- 
age, 448. 

Offices: appearance of, public and pri- 
vate, 75; British gas works, 321; U. S. 
waterworks, 408. 

Ontario, Province of: municipal electricity 
supplied in, 164-5. 

Open shop: inevitable character of mu- 
nicipal employment, 73-4, 104. 

Operating costs of works: British: gas, 
204 ff., 330-1; electric, 239-42, 369-61; 

tramway, 269, 293-7. 

Operating efficiency: see Efficiency, oper- 
ating. 

Organizations of municipal employees, 97- 
lOO. 

Parsons, Frank: General introduction by, 
113 ff. ; Municipal vs. Private Operation 
of* British Tramways by, 261 ff. ; State- 
ment as to superior advantages of mu- 
nicipal operation, 426. 

Party politics: see Political Parties. 
Paving: claim of XJ. S, companies as to 
right to capitalize, 123. 

Pensions: a source of abuse, 77; move- 
ment for, strengthened by British mini- 
mum wage policy, 108. 

Philadelphia gas works: see also Gas 
Works, U. S.; Hours, 67, 110; Wages, 
67, 83; labor conditions, 435; Welfare 
work, 75-6, 111; Employment by company 
of men recommended by politicians, 92, 
154-5; spoils system, under city, 160; 
Municipal vs. private operation of, 
149 ft*., 380-2; Sentiment toward public 
operation of, 149, 424-5; Management: 
changes in, 149; poor, by trustees, 149; 
Improvements, 149-50, 153; Refusal of 
councils to appropriate for, 150, 153; 
Leakage, 150; Profits, under trustees 
and city, 150-1; Extensions: city, 150-1; 


company, 153; Plant in 1887 and ’97, 151; 
Reductions in rates under city, 151-2; 
Free service and payments to city by 
company, 152; Candle power, 152, 217; 
Labor cost reduced under city, 152-3; 
Letting of tar contracts, 153; Water gas 
contract of 1888, 153-4; Efforts of com- 
pany to secure renewal of lease, 155; 
Good service of company, 155; No fail- 
ure of public ownership in, 302; Organ- 
ization, company and city, 438-9. 

Philadelphia street railways: Extensions, 
265 note; Mileage and population, 266 
note. 

Pittsburg electric company: refusal to 
permit investigation, 125, 165; charges 
for public lighting, 183. 

Politics: in municipal works, 63-4; key to 
question of municipal or private opera- 
tion, 89-90; necessity of separating busi- 
ness from, in municipal ownership, 122. 

Politics and Labor, report on : 88 ff. 

Political assessments; funds derived from 
corporations, 42; not paid by employees 
of private works, 68; paid by municipal 
employees, 68; contributions by compan- 
ies in Syracuse and Indianapolis, 93-4; 
of employees of Wheeling gas works, 
156. 

Political conditions in works: XJ. S. water, 
144 ff.; Wheeling gas, 156, 160-1; U. S. 
electric; 183-4; bettered by municipal 
ownership, 185; British tramway, 271-2. 

Political influence: deleterious to munici- 
pal ownership, 25; of XJ. S- companies, 
23, 126-7; of city employees, 66-7, 307-S; 
affecting employment in British cities, 
68; recognition of unions a safeguard 
against, on employment, 100. 

Political parties: funds derived from cor- 
porations, 42; in XJ. S. cities, 35-6, 80-1; 
slight influence on British city govern- 
ment, 53-4, 100; not a barrier to suc- 
cessful municipal operation, 96. 

Population: track per 1,000, XJ. S. and 
British tramways, 265-6 note; urban, 
XJ. S. and United Kingdom, 445; served 
by U; S. and British tramways, 448-9. 

Power, electric: sales and receipts, British 
works, 370-1. 

Poynting, Dr., of Birmingham University: 
tests of candle power of gas by, 215. 

Pressure furnished by works: U. S. water, 
139-40, 144, 397-400; Wheeling gas, 156; 
British gas, 213-14, 315. 

Prices for service of works: U. S. water, 
130 ff., 409-11; Same, to large and small 
consumers discussed, 134; Reductions in: 
Richmond gas, 148; Philadelphia gas, 
under city, 151: XJ. S. gas, 157-8, 161, 
374-5; South Norwalk electric, 166-7; 
Chicago electric, and companies, 179-80, 
181; U. S. electric, 382-5; High, of Brit- 
ish companies a reason for municipal 
operation, 186-7, 188; Influence of fear of 
municipal operation on, of Sheffield gas, 
191; British gas: 194, 201, 210-13, 313-14, 
412-15; price and quality combined, 220-1; 
British: electric, 247-9, 348-60, 415-16; 
tramway, 283-5. 

Primrose, Sir John XJre: views on danger 
of municipal employees to government, 
71. 

Private operation: see also Municipal Op- 
eration, and Municipal vs. Private Op- 
eration; better results of, in Gt. Britain 
than America, 88; good influence of fear 
of municipal operation on, 88-9 ; not non- 
political, 90; centralized control by one 
man greatest advantage of, 95-6. 

Production, cost of: see Operating Costs, 

Profits of works: Public should retain in- 
terest in future, 24; Of municipal, in 
Gt. Britain, 120; Necessity of, for com- 
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panics', 123-4; Of XJ. S. waterworks, 135; i 
U. S. gas: Richmond, US; Philadelphia, I 
150-1; Wheeling, 1871-1905, 158-9; South! 
Norwalk electric, 1G8; Desire for, rea- 
sons for municipal operation of British 
works, 186; Policy of municipal works 
toward, 429-30; British tramways, 280-2, 
471-2. 

Profit-sharing: South Metropolitan Gas 
Co., 61-2, 111-12; Glasgow gas works, 
112 . 

Progress: Of British municipal and pri- 
vate works: gas, 230; tramway, 264 ff.; 
Effect of municipal and private opera- 
tion on, 437. 

Promotion: in the public service exposed 
to political plotting, 77; better oppor- 
tunity for, in America than Gt. Britain, 
86 . 

Public lighting by electric works: South 
Norwalk, 167; Detroit, 169, 170, 171-3; 
Chicago: 176-8; municipal and private, 
179-80, 181; Allegheny, 181-3; Better un- 
der municipal operation, 185; British 
electric: price of, 247-9; sales and re- 
ceipts, 370-3. 

Public utilities: necessity of regulating, 
23, 39, 42; cities should have power to 
own, 24, 41; exploitation of, 40; public 
ownership of, liable to difficulties, 41; 
municipalization of, by British cities; 
municipal operation of British, conduct- 
ed by wealthy business men, 53; natural 
monopolies, 89-90; operation or regula- 
tion of, a criterion of a city government, 
94; land speculation in connection with, 
96: municinal vs. private operation of, 
113 ff., 303 ff. 

Pumps, water: work of, in Cleveland and 
Indianapolis, 143. 

Ratepayers’ associations, British: 56 ff.; 
see also Glasgow Ratepayers’ Ass’n. 

Rates: see Taxes. 

Rates for service: see Prices for service. 

Real estate dealers: political influence 
of, 96. 


Reform, municipal: in British cities, 68; 
temporary character of. 78-80. 

Registration of voters: British, 48-9; New 
York, 49. 

Regulation vs. Municipalization: see Mu- 
nicipalization vs. Regulation. 

Report of Committee on Investigation: 
20 ff. 

Residuals of British gas works: 209-10, 
229-30, 331. 

Richmond municipal gas works: Politico- 
labor situation, 64 ff. ; office formerly po- 
litical headquarters, 75; Wages: 83, 110- 
11, 149; minimum, 107; Use of revenue to 
reduce taxes contrary to ordinance, 79; 
Hours, 110-11; Lack of welfare work, 
111; Date of municipalization, profits, 
and reductions in rates, 148; low rates, 
161; Investigation: extent of, 148-9, 374; 
by council committee, 428; No* techni- 
cally educated engineers, 438. 

Robinson, Sir Clifton: testimony before 
Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
466-7. 

Rowe, Leo S.: statements as to Philadel- 
phia gas works, 149 et fieq., 380-2. 

St. James and Pall Mall Electric Light 
Co. (London): see also Electric Works, 
British: Right of city to purchase, 231; 
Reasons for investigating, 232; Opera- 
tion: costs, 232, 239-42, 359-61; efficiency, 
256-8; Assets, 233-4; surplus per unit 
sold, 235-6; Liabilities: 233-4; per unit 
sold, 243; Depreciation, 234 ff.; Com- 
munity contributions, 236-8; Capital 
charges, 242-3; Price of service, 247-9, 
348-50; Service, 249-50, 350-2; Use: extent 
of, 250-3, 352-6; character of, and efforts 


to extend, 358-9; Character of plants 
253-6, 36S; Appraisal per K. W. capacity, 
256; Lighting and power sales and re- 
ceipts, 370; Output and sales, 372-3. 

St. Pancras municipal electric works (Lon- , 
don): see also Electric V/orks, British; 
Audit, 192; Reasons for investigating, 
232; Operation: costs, 232, 239-42, 359-61; 
efiiciency, 256-8; Assets, 233-4; Liabili- 
ties: 233-4; per unit sold, 243; deficits ' 
and contributions to taxation, 235-6; 
community contributions, 236-S; Depre- 
ciation, 234 ff. ; Capital charges, 242-3; 
Price of service, 247-9, 348-50; Service,, 
249-50, 350-2; Use: extent of, 250-3, 352-6; 
character of, and efforts to extend, 358- 
9; Character of plant, 253-6, 365-6; Ap- 
praisal per K. W. capacity, 256; Light- 
ing and power sales and receipts, 370, 
371; Output and sales, 372-3. 

Sellon, Stephen: testimony before Royal 
Commission on London Traffic, 462 ff. 

Service of works: U. S. water, 138 ff,„ 
400-7; U. S. gas: Philadelphia, 152 ff., 
3S0-2; Wheeling, 160; U. S„ 374 ff.; U. 

S., electric: South Norwalk, 168; De- 
troit, 174-5; Chicago, 176; U. S., 382-7; 
Desire for better, reason for municipal 
operation, 188; Public operation as a 
remedy for poor, of companies, 193; 
British: gas, 213 ff., 220-1, 313 ff.; elec- 
tric, 249-50, 348-52; British tramways: 
poor, of companies, 262; company and 
city, 270, 285-90 , 291-2, 471. 

Services of works: U. S. water: Payment 
for, 132; and capital charges, 136; per 
cent metered. 143: Philadelphia gas, 
1887 and ’97, 151; Wheeling gas, 159-60. 

Sewers, intercepting: payment for, by U. 

S. waterworks, 137-8. 

Sheffield municipal tramways: political 
influence affecting employment, 68, 99; 
progress under company and city, 263-4; 
reductions in fares, 267 note; wages 
raised by city, 268. 

Sheffield United Gas Light Co. : see also 
Gas Works, British; Price of service: 
79-80, 205, 210-13, 313-14; low, result of 
fear of municipalization, 191; and qual- 
ity combined, 220-1; Influence of, on 
city council, 102; Policy relative to mu- 
nicipal ownership, 102; Minimum wage, 
107; Lack of welfare work, 111; Capital 
raised by excessive charges, 116; Audit, 
192; Reasons for investigating, 194; 
Structural value, 195-7; appraisal and 
capacity, 228-9; investment and capac- 
ity. 336; Assets: 196, 197; growth of, 
197-8; Liabilities: 196, 197; and output, 
207; financial matters, 344-6, 412-15; De- 
preciation, 198-200; Community contribu- 
tions, 1905, 201-3; Taxation, 202-3; Oper- 
ating costs: 207, 330-1; factors in, 209-10; 
Analysis of expenditures, 206; Residuals, 
209-10, 331; coke receipts, 339: Service, 
213 ff.. 314 ff.; Candle power, 214-19, 315, 
319; Calorific value, 219-20; Use: extent 
of, 221 ff., 322-5; character of. 325-8; ef- 
forts to extend, 328-30; Distribution 
system, 223-4; Manufacturing equipment, 
224-7; character of plant. 831-6; Operat- 
ing efficiency. 227 ff., 337 ff. ; Leakage, 
227-8, 340-1; Offices, 321; Output, 347. 
Sikes. George C.: statement on employ- 
ment by Chicago electric companies 
through councilmen, 184. 

Sinking funds of British works: gas, 198- 
9: electric, 231. 

Sliding scale: considei'ation of, recom- 
mended for public utilities, 24. 

Smith, B. O.: views on disfranchisement 
of municipal employees, 71. 

Social conditions: govern British munici- 
pal law, 43; British and U. S., 43-4, 63. 
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Socialism: tendency toward, in Gt. Brit- 
ain, JO, 87; closer to unionism in Gt. 
Britain than U. S., 82; attitude on mu- 
nicipal ownership, 90; in British politics, 
97. 

South Metropolitan Gas Co. (London); see 
also Gas Works, British; Co-operative 
leatures of, 61-2, 111-12; welfare work, 
111; Individual contracts to prevent 
strikes, SI; Policy relative to municipal 
ownership, 102; Hours of labor, 110; 
Audit, 192; Reasons for investigating, 
194; Price ef service: 194, 210-13, 313-14; 
and quality combined, ■ 220-1 ; Structural 
value, 185-7; appraisal and capacity, 
228-9; investment and capacity, 336; As- 
sets; 196, 1.97; growth of, 197-8; Liabili- 
ties; 196, 197; and output, 207; financial 
matters, 344-6, 413; Depreciation, 198- 
200; Community contributions, 1905, 201- 
3; Taxation, 202-3; Operating costs; 
204 ff., 330-1; factors in, 208-10; Expendi- 
tures analyzed, 206; Residuals, 209-10, 
331, coke receipts, 339; Service, 213 ft*., 
314 ff.; Candle power, 214-19,. 315, 319; 
Calorific value, 219-20; Use: extent of, 
221 fi.. 322-5; efforts to extend, 222-3; 328- 
30; character of, 325-S; Distribution sys- 
tem, 223-4 ; Manufacturing equipment, 
224-7; character of plant, 331-5; Operat- 
ing efficiency, 227 ff., 337 ff.; Leakage, 
227-S, 340-1; Omees, 321; Output, 347. 

South Norwalk municipal electric works: 
see also Electric Works, U. S.; Open 
Shop, 74: Commission system similar to 
British, 96; Relation to electrical work- 
ers’ union, 105; Assets and liabilities, 
l;i5; Selection for investigation, 1G5, 382; 
Success of, 165-6; profits, 167, 168-9; fin- 
ancial results, 419-20; Superintendent’s 
large power, 16G; Price to consumer, 
1G6-7, 3S2-4; Depreciation, 167; Service, 
368, 385-7; Efficiency of engines, and 
voltage, IGS; operating efflcienc.v, 392-3; 
Arc light per M. population, 174; Charge 
for taxes on, 1S2; Use; extent of, 387-8; 
character of. and efforts to extend, 338; 
Character of plant, SSS-9. 

Speed of tramway cars: 2S8-9. 

Spoils system: in TJ. S. cities. 36, 6S; un- 
known in British cities, 58; advantage 
under, of companies, 92-3; passing away 
in U. S., 123: in U. S. waterworks, 144- 
5, 146; in Philadelphia gas works under 
city, 159. 

Stanley, Lord: disfranchisement of post- 
men advocated by, 71. 

Stock, capital: issue of, should be subject 
to approval by public authorities, 24. 

Stokers, gas: hours of labor, 110. 

Stoves, gas: rented and sold by British 
works, 325-6. 

Street railways, U. S. : Municipal owner- 
ship of, 119; Service compared with 
British, 285-8; Developed by private en- 
terprise, 444; Local transportation con- 
ditions, 444 ff.; Track and cars, 445; 
mileage and population, 448, 449; Traffic, 
446-7; Pai'cs, 447, 472 ft’.; and distances, 
475; Ploirrs of service, 449; Beginning of 
use of horse car, 449; Financial results, 
450-1, 452-3; Wages, 454-5: Accident 

damages paid in New York, 1906, 455-6. 

Street railway employees’ union: 106. 

Strikes: prevention of, hy individual 
contracts. 81. 

Subordinate officials, British: selection of, 
by councils, 54. 

Suffrage: Foundation of American gov- 
ernment, 35; In British cities: 43, 94; 
qualifications for, 47; loss of, by various 
classes, 48; granted to occupiers for bus- 
iness purposes, 48; For municipal em- 
ployees, 71, 97; In U. S. cities, 81, 94, 


Sullivan, J, W. : The Labor Report by, 
60 ff.; Statements of: on political, activ- 
ity of companies in Syracuse, 146; on 
labor conditions in U. S, gas works, 435. 

Supply, sources of, U. S, waterworks: 

394- 5. 

Syracuse municipal waterworks: see also 
Waterworks, U. S. ; Geographical condi- 
tions favorable to, 21; Political condi- 
tions, 64, 144 ff. ; political influence on 
wages, 66; employment by edrnpanies 
through politicians, 92; political activity 
of company, 94, 146; Campaign contribu- 
tions: city employees, 6S; companies, 
93; spoils system, 144-5, 146; Wages: 83 ;‘ 
minimum, 107; Civil service in, 99; At- 
titude toward unions, 104 ; Reason for 
investigating, 130; Rates, 130 ft, 409-11; 
Meters, 131, 132, 143, 407; Hydrant rent- 
als of company, 133; Fire hydrants, 139, 
144; fire protection, 139-40; insurance 
rales reduced by municipalization, 140; 
Financial results, 134 ff., 408; Services, 
135, 407; Assets, liabilities and surplus, 
137, 138; Depreciation, 136; Service; 

138 ff.; poor, of company, 143-4; Mains, 
139, 407; distribution system, 895; Pres- 
sure, 139, 144, 397-400; Frontage tax, 140; 
Quality of water, 141-2, 400 ff.; Typhoid 
fever, 141, 405; Character of plant, 

142 ff. ; Source of supply, 394 ; protection, 
of, 401; Capacity and consumption, 

395- 6; Purchase of supplies, 407-8; Of- 
fices and handling of complaints, 408; 
Inspection to prevent waste, 409. 

Taff-Vale decision: 70,87. 

Taxes: paid by British municipal works, 
54; influence of municipal operation on, 
120, 259-60, 27S-9; frontage tax for Syra- 
cuse v/aterworks, 140; charges for, on U. 
S. municipal waterworks, lSl-2; paid by 
British gas works, 202-3; tax rates in 
British cities with public and private 
tramways, 279; paid by British tram- 
ways, 279. 

Taxes, payments by works to relieve: 
Richmond gas, 79; British; 120; gas, 
200-3, 343-4; electric, 235-8; tramways, 
277-8. 

Telephones: municipal operation of in 
Glasgow, 57, 421; of U. S. waterworks, 
409. 

Toledo electric co. : Arc lights: charges 
for, 172, 173; per M. population, 174. 

Toronto, Canada: municipal street railway 
in, 119. 

Track, tramway: mileage and population 
served, 265-6 note, 44S-9. 

Trade agreements in cities: U. S., 103; 
British, 104. 

Traffic, British tramway: 264, 291-2. 

Tramway Act of 1870: effect of purchase 
terms of, on tramway development, 
464-5. 

Tramways, British; Mileage, 62, 448, 471; 
Semi-municipal, 62; Franchises: restric- 
tions on, 63; difficulty of obtaining by 
companies, 456 ff. ; methods of obtaining 
powers. 462; Financial burdens of pri- 
vate, 62; Municipal operation: growth 
of, 119, 185-6, 261; reasons for, 186-9, 
273 ; influence on government and com- 
panies, 189-91; success of, 191; influence 
on development, 267-8; Relation to hous- 
ing problem, 189; Municipal purchase; 
right of, 187; terms of, 450, 464-5; Audit. 
192, 467; charges for widening streets 
for, 468-70: Debt: local, for, 258-61; can- 
celled, and provision for payment, 
275-6; Municipal vs. private operation of, 
261 ff., 444 ff.; Fares, 266-7, 447, 472 ff.; 
Hours, 268; Wages, 26S-9, 454, 455; Ee- 
tunis of tramways for United Kingdom, 

' 269; Operation costs, 269, 293-7; Service: 
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270, 471; compared with U. S., 285-8: and 
equipment, 285-91; extent of, and use, 
I’olitical conditions, 
SH'l’ Systems specially investigated, 
272 if.; Financial matters, 272 ff., 450 S.; 
Assets and liabilities, 273 ff. ; Deprecia- 
tion and reserve funds, 276-7, 470; Pay- 
ments in aid of taxation, 277-S; Interest 
charges, 279; Labor conditions, 280; 
Profits and tbeir use, 2S0-2; receipts and 
expenses, 471-2; Advertising on, 289-90; 
Extensions, 291; Construction costs, 
293-7; Development: controlled by mu- 
nicipalization, 445; backwardness of, 449- 
50; Track, cars and traffic, 445-7; Acci- 
dent damages paid, 455-6; Expenditures 
not charged to municipal capital ac- 
counts, 467; Capital, 470-1; Market price 
of securities, 475-6. 

Tramways, U. S.: see Street Railways, 
XJ. S. 

Tunnels, water: depreciation on, 136. 

Typhoid fever: in Gt. Britain, 128-9; in 
XT. S., 128-9, 141-2, 406-7; less in cities 
owning waterworks, 185. 

Unions, trade: Influence on municipal 
wages, 66, 69; Trade Unions and Wages, 
103 ff. ; Perils of municipalization to, 
70 ff. ; of city gas workers in Rotherham 
disbanded, 72; disinclination of city em- 
ployees to belong to, 72-3; handicapped 
by municipal employment, 73; might be 
conquered by municipal ownership, 74; 
effect of municipal ownership on, 92; 
Pension schemes undermine movement 
for, 70; relation to British and XJ. S. 
cities, 81-2; Closer to Socialism in Gt. 
Britain than in U. S., 82; Objects of, 
British and U. S., 82-3; British suffrage 
conditions better suited to political in- 
fluence of, than U. S., 94; In British 
politics, 97; Relation to Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Ass'n, 98-9; Recognition of, a 
safeguard against political influence on 
appointments, 100; Policy of Sheffield 
gas CO. toward, 102; Influence upon mu- 
nicipal employment, 103; Recognition of, 
by Chicago Civil Service Commission, 
103; Trade agreements in cities: U. S., 
103; British, 104; Attitude of municipal 
managers toward, 104; Municipal opera- 
tion favored by, 301. 

United Gas Improvement Co.: see Phila- 
delphia Gas Works. 

United States: see Cities, U. S. 

Use of service of works: British gas: ex- 
,tent. 221 ff., 322 ff.; efforts to extend, 
222-3; character, 325-8; British electric; 
extent, 250-3, 352-8; character and efforts 
to extend. 368-9; Extent of, U. S. gas, 
376-7; U. S. Electric: extent, 387-8; char- 
acter and efforts to extend, 388. 

Utica, N. Y., water eo. : refusal to permit 
investigation, 125, 130; rates, meters, 
and meter rentals, 133. 

Veto power of British local authorities: 
457 ff. 

Voltage of electric works: British, 249-50; 
South Norwalk, 168. 

Wages: see also Minimum Wage; British 
municipal and private: gas employees, 
60, 109-10; electric, 60; all works, 63; 
tramway, 268-9; Wage policy in British 
municipal works, 60; Not raised in Gt. 
Britain by municipalization, 60-1: In 
certain U. S. cities governed by politics, 
66; Labor union influence on municipal, 
'69-70; Union policy of basing private, on 
pubhc, 73; Improvement in, U. S. and 
British, 81-2: British, contrasted with 
U. S., 83-4; Wages and Trade Unions, 
103 ff.; British tramways; 106, 280; low, 
of companies, 188, 263: and U. S., 454-6; 
U. S. municipal, higher than private, ^ 


106; Trade-union rate paid by cities, 
108; U- S. and British electrical work- 
ers’, 111; Pligher, paid by cities an in- 
vestment in citizenship, 121; Richmond 
and Atlanta gas works, 149 ; Chicago 
electric, public and private, 181. 

Waller, J. E.: testimony before Royal 
Commission on London Traffic, 461. 

Waterworks, British: growth of municipal 
operation of, 119; duration of grants to 
companies, 187; local indebtedness for, 
258-61. 

Waterworks, U. S. : Difficulty of compar- 
ing public and private, 21; Municipal op- 
eration of : growth of, 118, 124, 127 ff. ; 
success of, 184-5; Selection of plants for 
investigation, 125, 180; Municipal vs. pri- 
vate operation of, 127 ff., 393 ff. ; Quality of 
water, 128-9, 141 ff., 400 ff. ; Rates, 130 ff. ; 
409-11; Financial results, 134 ff., 416-18; 
Service, 138 ff. ; pressure, 397-400; Char- 
acter of plants, 142 ff.; sources and dis- 
tribution, 394-5; Political , conditions, 
144 ff. ; Less typhoid in municipal, than 
private, 185; Capacity and consumption, 
.395-6; General matters, 407-9. 

Welfare work: failure of, in British cities, 
74-5; better in British municipal works 
than iu private, 75; lack of, in municipal 
works, 75-6; of companies, 75-6; XT. S. 
and British, 111-12; see also Labor Con- 
ditions. 

Wells, polluted private, in Indianapolis: 
142, 405-6. 

W'estminster Electric Supply Corporation 
(London): see also Electric Works, Brit- 
ish; Right of city to purchase. 231; 
Reasons for investigating, 232; Opera- 
tion: costs, 232, 239-42, 359-61; efficiency, 
256-8; Assets, 233-4; Liabilities: 233-4; 
per unit sold, 243; surplus per unit sold, 
235-6 ; Depreciation, 234 ff . ; Community 
contributions, 236-8; Capital charges, 
242-3; price of service, 247-9, 348-50; 

Service, 249-50, 350-2; Use: extent of, 
250-3, 352-6; character of, and efforts to 
extend, 358-9; Character of plant, 253-6, 
368-9; Appraisal per K.W. capacity, 256; 
Lighting and power sales and receipts, 
370; Output and sales, 372-3. 

Wheeling municipal gas works: see also 
Gas Works, U. S.;, Relation to natural 
gas, 21, 158-9, 160; Political conditions: 
64, 91, 156, 160-1; statement of secretary 
on, 66, 91; campaign assessments of em- 
ployees, 68, 156; political activity of 
companies, 91, 160-1; Wages: 66. 83; min- 
imum, 107; Unions: left by employees, 
72; non-union councilmen, 95; attitude 
of manager toward, 104; Hours, 110; 
Lack of welfare work. 111; labor condi- 
tions, 379-80, 435; Character of plant, 
156, 377-8; Leakage, 156; Pressure, 156; 
Mains, 156; Excessive cost for hauling 
coal, 156-7; Price to consumer; 1871- 
1906, 157-8; low, 161; present, 374-5; 
Meters, 157-8; Expenses of electric plant 
paid by, 158; Profits: 1871-196”, and dis- 
posal of, 158; 1904-5, 159; financial re- 
sults, 416; Appraisal, 158-9; Deprecia- 
tion, 158-9; Output, 159-60; Services, 
359-60; Mixing of natural with artificial 
gas, 160; character of supply, 375-6; Ex- 
tent of use, 376-7; Lack of enterprise, 
437. 

Whipple, George C. : statement on filtra- 
tion for Cleveland water, 141. 

Winchester, A. E. : career, in connection, 
with South Norwalk electric works, 166; 
contributions to ‘‘Electrical World and 
Engineer,” 437. / 

Young, John: statement as to speed of 
British tramway cars, 289. 




